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Tue Epistle to the Romans has been usually regarded as the most difficult 
portion of the New Testament. It is from this cause, probably, as well as from 
the supposition that its somewhat abstruse discussions could not be made in- 
teresting to the young, that so few efforts have been made to introduce it ints 
Sunday Schools and Bible Classes. It will doubtless continue to be a fact, that 

‘Sunday School instruction will be confined chiefly to the historical parts of the 
Bible. In the Sacred Scriptures there is this happy adaptedness to the circum: 
stances of the world, that so large a portion of the volume can thus be made in- 
teresting to the minds of children and youth; that so much of it is occupied 
with historical narrative; with parables; with interesting biographies of the 
holy men of other times, and with the life of our blessed Lord. “But still, while 
this is true, there is a considerable portion of the youth, in various ways under 
the instruction of the Bible, who may be interested in the more abstruse state- 
ments and discussions of the doctrinal parts of the Holy'Scriptures. For such- 
for Sunday School teachers; for Bible Classes; and for the higher classes in 
Sabbath Schools, these Notes have been prepared. The huinble hope has been 
cherished that this epistle might be introduced to this portion of the youth of 
the churches; and thus tend to imbue their minds with correct views of the 
great doctrines of the Christian Revelation. 

This object has been kept steadily in view. The design has not been to make 
a learned commentary; nor to enter into theological discussions; nor to intro- 
duce, at length, practical reflections; nor to enter minutely into critical investi- 
gations. All these can be found in books professedly on these subjects. The 
design has been to state, with as much brevity and simplicity as possible, the 
real meaning of the sacred writer; rather the resudts of critical inquiry, as far 
as the author has had ability and time to pursue it, than the process by which 
those results were reached. The design has been to state what appeared to the 
author to be the real meaning of the Epistle, without any regard to any existing 
theological system; and without any deference to the opinions of others, further 
than the respectful deference and candid examination, which are due to the opi- 
nions of the learned, the wise, and the good, who have made this epistle their 
particular study. At the same time that this object has been kept in view, and 
the reference to the Sabbth School teacher, and the Bible Class, has given cha 
racter to the work, still it is hoped that the expositions are of such a nature as * 
not to be uninteresting to Christians of every age and of every class. He ao. 
complishes a service of no little moment in the cause of the church of God, and 
of truth, who contributes in any degree to explain the profound argument, the 
thorough doctrinal discussion, the elevated views, and the vigorous, manly, and 
masterly reasonings of the Epistle to the Romans. 

Of the defects of this work, even for the purpose contemplated, no one will 
probably be more deeply sensible than the author. Of the time and labor ne- 
cessary to prepare even such brief Notes as these, few persons, probably are 
aware. This work has been prepared amidst the cares and toils of a most re- 

ponsible pastoral charge. My brethren in the ministry, so far as they may have 
yecasion to consult these Notes, will know how to appreciate the cares and anx 
ieties amidst which they have bgen prepared. They will be indulgent to the 
faults of the book; they will not censure harshly what is well-meant for the ri 
sing generation; they will be the patrons of every purpose, however humble, t 


do good. 
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it remains only to add, that free use has been made f all the helps within the 
reach of the author. ‘he language of other writers has not been adopted with 
vut particular acknowledgment, but their ideas have been freely used where 
they were thought to express the sense of the text. In particular, aid has been 
sought and obtained from the following works: the Criticr Sacri, CaLvin’s 
CoMMENTARY ON THE Romans, DoppripGe, MacknicutT, and RoseENMULLER , 
and the commentaries of THoLucK and FLatt—so far as an imperfect know” 
ledge of the German language could render their aid available. A considerable 
portion was written before Professor Stuart’s Commentary appeared. In the 
remaining portion, important aid has been freely derived from that work. The 
aim of this work is substantially the same as that of the “‘ Notes on the Gos- 
pels,” and on the Acts of the Apostles; and the earnest wish and prayer of the 
author is, that it may be one among many means of establishing the truth, and of 
promoting its advancement and ultimate triumph in the world. 


Philadelphia, June 14, 1834. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of correcting a work which is stereotyped, the 
following Notes have undergone a careful revision, and several alterations have 
been made. The changes refer to a few phrases which did not accurately ex 
press my meaning, and to some.entire paragraphs. My desire has been to make 
the work as little exceptionable as possible. Some expressions in the former 
editions have been misunderstood; some are now seen to have been ambiguous, 
afew that have given offence have been changed, because, without abandoning 
any principle of doctrine or interpretation, I could convey my ideas in language 
more acceptable, and less fitted to produce offence. The changes (occurring in 
pp. 94. 95.96, 108. 115. 117. 119. 120. 121. 122. 123. 128. entirely re-written, 146. 
and 192,) have been made with a wish to make the work more useful, and witha 
desire to do all that can be done, without abandoning principle, to promote peace 
and to silence the voice of alarm. On some of these passages, as is extensively 
known to the public, charges of incuJcating dangerous doctrines have been al 
leged against me before the Presbytery of which Iamamember. After a fair 
and full trial the Presbytery acquitted me; and I have taken the opportunity 
after the trial was passed and I had been acquitted, to make these changes for 
the sake of peace, and not to appear to have been urged to make thee by the 
dread of atrial. 

When the work was first published, it was not anticipated that more than two 
or three editions would be demanded. The fact that, within less than eight 
months, a fourth edition should be called for, is a source of gratitude, and an in- 
aucement to do all that can be done to make the work as complete as possible, 
that it may more perfectly accomplish the design for which it was written. 
Some of the alterations have been made by the suggestions of friends; some 
by the cry of alarm which has been raised , but, whether from the one or the 
other, I hold that an author should Se grateful for ail the suggestions whick 
may go to improve his works, and sh auld amend them accordingly. 


ALBERT BARNES. 
Philadelphia, July 15 1835. 
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Tara Epistle has been, with great uniformity, attributed to the apostle 
Paul, and received as a part of the sacred canon. It has never in the church 
been called in question as a genuine, an inspired book, except by three of the 
ancient sects deemed heretical—the Ebionites, the Encratites, and Cerinthians. 
But they did not deny that it was written by the apostle Paul. They rejected 
it because they could not make its doctrines harmonize with their views of 
other parts of the Scriptures. Their rejecting it, therefore, does not militate 
‘against its genuineness. That is a question to be settled Aistorically, like the 
genuineness of any other ancient writing. On this point the testimony of 
antiquity is uniform. The proof on this subject may be seen at length in Lard- 
ner’s works. The internal evidence that this was written by Paul is stated in a 
most ingenious and masterly manner by Dr. Prey in his Hore Pauline. 

It is agreed by all, that this epistle was written in Greek: Though addressed 
to a people whose language was the Latin, yet this epistle to them, like those 
to other churches, was in Greek. On this point also, there is no debate.—The 
reasons why this language was chosen were probably the following. (1.) The 
epistle was designed doubtless to be read by other churches as well as the 
Roman. Comp. Col. iv. 16. Yet the Greek language, being generally known 

“and spoken, was more adapted to this design than the Latin. (2.) The Greek 

language was then understood at Rome, and extensively spoken. It was a part 
of polite education to learn it. The Roman youth were taught it; and it was thi 
fashion of the times to study it, even so much so as to make it matter of com 
plaint that the Latin was neglected for it by the Roman youth: Thus Cicere 
(Pro. Arch.) says, The Greek language is spoken in almost all nations ; the 
Latin is confined to our comparatively narrow borders. Tacitus (Orator 29) 
says, An infant born now is committed to a Greek nurse. Juvenal (vi. 185) 
speaks of its being considered as an indispensable part of polite education, to be 
acquainted with the Greek. (3.) It is not impossible that the Jews at Rome. 
who constituted a separate colony, were better acquainted with the Greek than 
the Latin. They had a Greek, but no Latin translation of the Scriptures, and it 
is very possible that they used the language in which they were accustomed to 
read their Scriptures, and which was extensively spoken by their brethren through- 
out the world. (4.) The apostle was himself probably more familiar with the 
Greek, than the Latin. He was a native of Cilicia, where the Greck was 
doubtless spoken, and he not unfrequently quotes the Greek poets in his 
Adresses and epistles. Acts xxi. 37; xvil. 28. Titus i. 12. 1 Cor. xv. 33, 

This epistle is placed first among Paul’s epistles, not because it was the 
frst written, but because of the length and importance of the epistle itself, aud 
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the importance of the caurch in the imperial city. It has uniformly had this 
place in the sacred canon, though there is reason to believe that the Epistle ta 
the Galatians, the first to the Corinthians, and perhaps the two to the Thessa: 
lonians were written before this. Of the time when it was written, there can ba 
little doubt. About the year 52 or 54 the Emperor Claudius banished all Jews 
from Rome. In Acts xviii. 2, we have an account of the first acquaintance 
of Paul with Aquila and Priscilla, who had departed from Rome in conse- 
quence of that decree. This acquaintance was formed in Corinth; and we are 
told that Paul abode with them, and worked at the same occupation. Acts 
xviii. 3. In Romans xvi. 3,-4, he directs the church to greet Priscilla and 
Aguila, who had for his life laid down their own necks. ‘This service which 
they,rendered him must have been therefore after the decree of Claudius ; and 
of course the epistle must have been written after the year 52. 

In Acts xviii. 19, we are told that he left Aquila and Priscilla at Ephesus. 
Paul made a journey through the neighbouring regions, and then returned to 
Ephesus. Acts xix. 1. Paul remained at Ephesus at least two years (Acts 
xix. 8, 9, 10), and while here probably wrote the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. In that epistle (xvi. 19) he sends the salutation of Priscilla and 
Aquila, who were of course still at Ephesus. The Epistle to the Romans, 
therefore, in which he sends his salutation to Aquila and Priscilla, as being 
then at Rome, could not be written until they had left Ephesus and returned 
_ to Rome; that is, until three years at least after the decree of Claudius in 52 

or 54, ‘ 

Still further. When Paul wrote this epistle, he was about to depart for 
Jerusalem to convey a collection which had been made for the pocr saints 
there, by the churches in Macedonia and Achaia. Rom. xv. 25, 26. When 
he had done this, he intended to go to Rome. Rom. xv. 28.—Now, by look- 
ing at the Acts of the Apostles, we can determine when this occurred. At this 
time he sent ‘Timotheus and Erastus before him into Macedonia, while he 
remained in Asia for a season. Acts xix. 22. After this (Acts xx. 1, 2), Paul 
himself went into Macedonia, passed through Greece, and reimained about 
three months there. In this journey it is almost certain.that he went to 
Corinth, the capital of Achaia, at which time it is supposed this epistle was 
written. From this place he set out for Jerusalem, where he was made a 
prisoner, and after remaining a prisoner two years (Acts xxiv. 27), he was - 
sent to Rome about A. D. 60. Allowing for the time of his travelling and his 
imprisonment, it must have been about three years from the time that he pur- 
posed to go to Jerusalem ; that is, from the time that he finished the epistle 
(Rom. xv. 25—29) to the time when he reached Rome, and thus the epistle 
must have been written about A. D. 57. 

It is clear also, that the epistle was written from Corinth. In ch, xvi. 1, 
Phebe, a member of the church at Cenchrea, is commended to the Remans. 
She probably had charge of the epistle, or accompanied those who had it. Cen- 
carea was the port of the city of Corinth, about seven or eight miles from the 
city. Inch, xvi. 23, Gaius is spoken of as the host of Paul, or he of whoss 
hospitality Paul partock, but Gaius was baptized by Paul at Corinth, and 
Cormth was manifestly his place of residence. 1 Cor. i. 14. Erastus is alsa 
mentioned as the chamberlain of the city where the epistle was written; but 
this Erastus is mentioned as having his abode at Corinth. 2 Tim. iv. 20 
From al. this it is manifest that the Epistle was written at Corinth, about the 

ear 57. 
; OF the state of the church at Rome at that time it is not easy to form a pre- 
cise opinion. From th's epistle it is evident that it was composed of Jews and 
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gentiles, and that one design of writing to it was to reconcile their jarring 
opinions, particularly about the obligation of the Jewish law ; the advantage of 

_the Jew; and the way of justification. It is probable that the two parties in the 
church were endeavouring to defend each their peculiar opinions, and that the 
apostle took this opportunity and mode to state to his converted countrymen 
the great doctrines of Christianity, and the relation of the law of Moses to the 
Christian system. The epistle itself is full proof that the church to whom it 
was addressed was composed of Jews and gentiles. No small part of it isan 
argument expressly with the Jews, ch. ii. iii. iv. ix. x. xi. And no small part 
of the epistle also is designed to state the true doctrine about the character of 
the gentiles, and the way in which they could be justified before God. 

_ At this time there was a large number of Jews at Rome. When Pompey . 
the Great overran Judea, he sent a large number of Jews prisoners to Rome, to 
be sold as slaves. But it was not easy’to control them. ‘They persevered reso- 
lutely and obstinately in adhering ‘to the rites of their nation; in keeping the 
Sabbath, &c. So that the Romans chose at last to give them their freedom, and 
assigned them a place in the vicinity of the city across the Tiber. Here a 
town was built, which was principally inhabited by Jews. Josephus mentions 
that 4000 Jews were banished from Rome at one time to Sardinia, and that a 
still greater number were punished who were unwilling to become soldiers, 
Ant. xviii. ch. 3, § 5. Philo (Legat. ad Caium) says, that many of the Jews at 
Rome had obtained their freedom ; for, says he, being made captive in war, and 
brought into Italy, they were set at liberty by their masters, neither were 
they compelled to change the rites of their fathers. See also Josephus, Ant, 
xvi. ch. ii, § 1. Suetonius’ life of Tiberius, 36, and Notes on Acts vi.9. From 
that large number of Jews, together with those converted from the gentiles, the 
church at Rome was collected, and it is easy to see that zm that church there 
would bea great diversity of sentiment, and, no doubt, warm discussions about 
the authority of the Mosaic law. 

At what time, or by whom, the gospel was first preached at Rome has been 
a matter of controversy. ‘I'he Roman catholic church have maintained that it 
was founded by Peter, and have thence drawn an argument for their high 
claims and infallibility. On this subject they make a confident appeal to some 
of the fathers. Theré is strong evidence to be derived from this epistle itself, 
and from the Acts, that Paul did not regard Peter as having any such primacy 
and ascendency in the Roman ¢éhurch as are claimed for him by the papists. 
(1.) In this whole epistle there isno mention cf Peter at all. It is not suggested 
that he had been, or was then at Rome. If he had been, and the church had 
been founded by him, it is incredible that Paul did not make mention of that 
fact. ‘This is the more striking, as it was done in other cases where churches 
had been founded by other men. See 1 Cor.i. 12, 13,14, 15. Especially is 
Peter, or Cephas, mentioned repeatedly by the apostle Paul in his other epistles. 

1 Cor. iii. 22 ; ix. 5; xv. 5. Gal. ii. 9; i. 18; ii. 7,8. 14. Inthese places Peter is 
mentioned in connexion with the churches at Corinth and Galatia, yet never 
there as appealing to his authority, but in regard to the latter, expressly calling 
itin-question. Now, it is incredible that if Peter had been then at Rome, and 
had founded the church there, and was regarded as invested with any peculia: 
authority over it, that Paul should never once have even suggested his name, 
(2.) It is clear that Peter was not there when Paul wrote this epistle. If he 
tiad been, he could not have failed to have sent him a salutation, amid the num- 
bers that he saluted in the xvith chapter. (3.) In the Acts cf the Apostles there 
is no mention of Peter’s having been at Rome, but the presumption from tha: 
nistory is almost conclusive that he had not been. In Acts xii. 3,4, we have ap 
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¢a>Int of fis having been imprisoned by Herod Agrippa near the close of hi 
reign (comp, v. 23). This occurred about the third or fourth year of the reign 
of Claudius, who began to reign A. D. 41. It is altogether improbable that he 
had been at Rome before this. Claudius had not reigned more than three years, 
and all the testimony that the fathers give is, that Peter came to Rome in his 
reign. (4.) Peter was at Jerusalem still in the ninth or tenth year of the reign 
of Claudius. Actsxv. 6, &c. Nor is there any mention made then of his having 
been at Rome. (5.) Paul went to Rome about A. D. 60. There is no mention 
made then of Peter’s being with him, or being there. If he had been, it could 
hardty have failed of being recorded. Especially is this remarkable when Paul’s 
meeting with the brethren is expressly mentioned (Acts xxviii. 14, 15), and 
- when it is recorded that he met the Jews, and abode with.them, and speut at 
Rome no less than two years. If Peter had been there, such a fact could not 
fail to have been recorded, or alluded to, either in the Acts or the Epistle to-the 
Romans. (6.) The epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, to 
Philemon, and the second Epistle to Timothy (Lardner, vi. 235) were written 
from Rome during the residence of Paul as a prisoner; and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews probably also while he was still in Italy. In none of these epistles is 
there any hint that Peter was then, or had been, at Rome; a fact that cannot be 
accounted for if he was regarded as the founder of that church, and especially 
if he was then in that city. Yet in those epistles there are the salutations of a 
number to those churches. In particular, Epaphras, Luke the beloved physician 
(Col. iv. 12. 14), and the saints of the household of Cesar are mentioned. 
Phil. iv. 22, In 2 Tim. iv. 11, Paul expressly affirms that Luke only was with 
him, a declaration utterly irreconcilable with the supposition that Peter was 
then at Rome. (7.) If Peter was ever at Rome, therefore, of which indeed 
there is no reason to doubt, he must have come there after Paul; at what time 
is unknown. That he was there cannot be doubted without calling in question 
the truth of all history. 

When, or by whom, the gospel was preached first at Rome, it is not easy, 
perhaps not possible, to determine. In the account of the day of Pentecost, 
(Acts ii. 10) we find, among others, that there were present strangers of Rome, 
and it is not improbable that taey carried back the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 
and became the founders of the Roman church. One design and effect of that 
miracle was doubtless to spread the knowledge of the Saviour among all na- 
tions. See Notes on Actsii. In thelist of persons who are mentioned in Rom. 
Xvi. it is not improbable that some of those early converts are included ; and 
hat Paul thus intended to show honour to their early conversion and zeal in 
the cause of Christianity. Thus,xvi. 7, he designates Andronicus and Junia his 
kinsmen and fellow-prisoners, who were distinguished among the apostles, 
and who had been converted before himself, z. e. before A. D. 34, at lease 
eight years before it was ever pretended that Peter was at Rome. Other per- 
sons are mentioned also as distinguished, and it is not improbable that they 
were tlie early founders of the church at Rome, ch. xvi. 12, 13, &c. 

That the church at Rome was founded early, is evident from the celebrity 
which it had acquired. At the time when Paul wrote this epistle (A D. 57), 
their faith was spoken of throughout the world, ch. i. 8. The character of the 
church at Rome cannot be clearly ascertained. Yet it is clear that it was not 
made up merely of the lower classes of the community In Phil. iv. 22. it 
appears that the gospel had made its way to the family of Cesar, and that a 
part of his household had been converted to the Christian faith. Some of the 
fathers affirm that JVero in the beginning of his reign was favourably impressed 
tn regard to Christianity and it is possible that this might have been through 
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the instrumentality of his family. But little on this subject tan be known. 
While it is probable that the great mass of believers in all the early churches . 
was of obscure and plebeian origin, it is also certain that some who ‘were 
rich, and noble, and learned, became members of the church of Christ. See 
1 Tim. ii. 9. 1 Pet. iii. 3. 1 Tim. vi. 20. Col. ii. 8. 1 Cor. i. 26. Acts xvii, 34. 

This epistle has been usually deemed the most difficult of interpretation of 
any part of the New Testament; and no small part of the controversies in 
the Christian church have grown out of discussions about its meaning, Early 
m’ the history of the church, even before the death of the apostles, we learn 
from 2 Pét. ili. 16, that the writings of Paul were some of them regarded as 
being hard to be understood ; and that the unlearned and,unstable wrested them 
to their own destruction. It is probable that Peter has reference here to the 
high and mysterious doctrines about justification and the sovereignty of God, 
and the doctrines of election and decrees. From the epistle of James, it would 
seem probable also, that already the apostle Paul’s doctrine of justification by 
faith had been perverted and abused. It seems to have been inferred that good 
works were unnecessary ; and here was the beginning of the cheerless and 
withering system of Antinomianism—than which a more destructive or pestilen- 
tial heresy never found its way into the Christian church. Several reasons 
might be assigned for the controversies which have grown out of this epistle. 
(1.) The very structure of the argument, and the peculiarity of the apostle’s 
manner of writing. He is rapid; mighty; profound; often involved; readily 
following a new thought; leaving the regular subject; and returning again after 
a considerable interval. Hence his writings abound with parentheses, and with 
complicated paragraphs. (2.) Objections are often introduced, so that it re- 
quires close attention to determine their precise bearing. ‘Though he employs 
no small part of the epistle in answering objections, yet an. objector is never 
once formally introduced or mentioned. (3.) His expressions and phrases 
are many of them liable to be misunderstood, and capable of perversion. Of 
this class are such expressions as the righteousness of faith, the righteousness of 
God, &c. (4.) The doctrines themselves are high and mysterious. They are 
those subjects on which the profoundest minds have been in all ages exercised in 
vain. Qn them there has been, and always will be a difference of opinion 
Even with the most honest intentions that men ever have, they find it difficult 
or impossible to approach the investigation of them without the bias of early 
education, or the prejudice of previous opinion. In this world it is not given to 
men fully to understand these great doctrines. And it is not wonderful that the 
discussion of them has given rise to endless controversies; and that they wh« 


have 
Reasoned high 


Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate ; 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
Have found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 


(5.) It cannot be denied that one reason why the epistles of Paul have been 
regarded as so difficult has been an unwillingness to admit the truth of the 
plain doctrines which he teaches. The heart is by nature opposed to them; 
and comes to believe them with great reluctance. . This feeling will account for 
no small pa-t of the difficulties felt in regard to this epistle. ‘There is one great 
maxim in interpreting the scriptures that can never be departed from. It is, 
that men can never understand them aright, until they are willing to sufler 
them to speak out their fair and proper meaning. When men are determined 
uot to find certain doctrines in the Bible, nothing is more natural than that they 
should find difficulties in it, and complain much of its great obscurity av.{ mvs 
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tery. I add, (6.} That one principal reason why so much Gifficulty has. peem 
felt here, has been an unwillingness to stop where the apostle does. Men have 
desired to advance farther, and penetrate the mysteries which the Spirit of 1n- 
spiration has not disclosed. Where Paul states a simple fact, men often ad- 
vance a theory. The fact may be clear and plain; their theory is obscure, 
involved, mysterious, or absurd. By degrees they learn to wnite tne fact 
and the theory :—they regard their explanation as the only possible one; 
and as the fact in question has the authority of divine revelation, so they in- 
sensibly come to regard their theory in the same light; and he that calls in 
question their speculation about the cause, or the mode, is set down as hereti- 
cal, and as denying the doctrine of the apostle. A melancholy instance of this 
we have in the account which the apostle gives (ch. v.) about the effect of the 
sin of Adam. The simple fact is stated that that sin was followed by the sin 
and ruin of all his posterity. Yet he offers no explanation of the fact. He 
leaves it as indubitable ; and as not demanding an explanation in his argu- 
ment—perhaps as not admitting it. This is the whole of his doctrine on that 
subject. Yet men have not been satisfied with that. They have sought for a 
theory to account for it. And many suppose they have found it in the doc- 
trine that the sin of Adam is imputed, or set over by an arbitrary arrangement 
to beings otherwise innocent, and that they are held to be responsible for a 
deed committed by a man thousands of years before they were born. This is 
the theory; and men insensibly forget that it is mere theory, and they blend 
that and the fact which the apostle states together ; and deem the denial of the 
one, heresy as much as the denial of ‘the other, i. e. they make it as impious to 
zall in question their philosophy, as to doubt the facts stated on the authority 

f the apostle Paul. If men desire to understand the epistles of Paul, and 
avoid difficulties, they should be willing to leave it where he does; and this 
single rule would have made useless whole years and whole tomes of contro- 
versy. 

Perhaps, on the whole, there is no book of the New Testament that more 
demands a humble, docile, and prayerful disposition in its interpretation than 
this epistle. Its profound doctrines; its abstruse inquiries ; and the opposition 
of many of those doctrines to the views of the unrenewed and unsubdued heart 
of man, make a spirit of docility and prayer peculiarly needful in its investiga- 
tion. No man ever yet understood the reasonings and views of the apostle 
Paul but under the influence of elevated piety. None ever found opposition 
to his doctrines recede, and difficulties vanish, who did not bring the mind in a 
humble frame to receive ail that has been revealed; and that, in a spirit of 
humble prayer, did not purpose to lay aside all bias, and open the heart to 
the full influence of the elevated truths which he inculcates. Wherethere is a 
willingness that God should reign and do all his pleasure, this epistle may be in 
its general character easily understood. Where this is wanting, it will appear 
full of mystery and perplexity ; the mind will be embarrassed, and the heart 
Hasatisfied with its doctrines; and the unhumbled spirit will rise fron its 
t2dy only confused, irritated, perplexed, and dissatisfied. 
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CHAPTER I. 
AUL, a servant of? Jesus 
Christ, called* to be an apos- 
a@ Ac.27,23, 5 Ac.9.15. 1Co.1.1, 


CHAPTER I. 

1. Paul. The original name of the 
author of this epistle was Saul. Acts 
vi. 583 vii. 13 viii. 1, &c. This was 
changed to Paul (see Note, Acts 
xili. 9), and by this name he is ge- 
nerally known in the New ‘Testa- 
ment. The reason why he assumed 
this name is not certainly known. It 
was, however, in accordance with the 
custom of the times. See Note, Acts 
xiii. 9. The name Saul was Hebrew; 
the name Paul was Roman. In ad- 
dressing av. epistle to the Romans, he 
would naturally make use of the name 
to which they were accustomed, and 
which would excite no prejudice among 
them. The ancient custom was to e- 
gin an epistle with the name’ of the 
writer, as Cicero to Varro, &c. We 
tecord the name at the end. It may 
be remarked, however, that the placing 
the name of the writer at the begin- 
ning of an epistle was always done, and 
is still, when the letter was one of au- 
thority, or when it conferred any peculiar 
privileges. Thus in the proclamation 
of Cyrus (Ezra i. 2), “ Thus saith 
Cyrus, king of Persia,’ &c. See also 
Ezra iv. 11; vii. 12, “ Artaxerxes, king 
of kings, unto Ezra the Priest,” &c. 
Dan. iv. 1. The commencement of 
a letter by an apostle to a Christian 
church in this manner was peculiarly 
proper as indicating authority. {| A 
servant. This name was that which 
the Jiord Jesus himself directed his 
disciples to use, as their general appel- 
lation. Matt. x. 25; xx. 27% Mark x. 
44, And it was the customary name 
which they assumed. Gal. i. 10. Col. 
iv. 12, 2 Pet.i.1. Jude 1. Acts iv. 
29, Titusi. 1. James i. 1. The proper 
meaning of this word servant, dovace, is 


‘to that of a master and a servant. 


tle, separated ¢unto the gospel of 
God, 
2 (Which he had promised 


cAc,13,2. Ga.1.15. 


not slave. It is applicable to servants o' 
any kind, and does not necessarily imply 
that he to whom it is applied is a slave 
Comp. notes on Eph. vi. 5. It is often 
applied to courtiers, or the officers that 
serve under a king; because in an east- 
ern monarchy the relation of an absolute 
king to his courtiers corresponded nearly 
Thus 
the word is expressive of dignity and 
honour ; and the servants of a king 
denote officers of a high rank and sta- 
tion. It is applied to’the prophets as 
those who were honoured by God, ox 
peculiarly intrusted by him with office. 
Deut. xxxiv. 5. Josh. i. 2. Jer. xxv. 4. 
The name is also given to the Messiah, 
Isa, xlii, 1, ‘ Behold my servant in 
whom my soul delighteth,” &c. liii 
11, “ Shall my righteous servant justify 
many.” The apostle uses it here evi 
dently to denote Ais acknowledging 
Jesus Christ as his master; as indi- 
cating his dignity, as peculiarly appoint- 
ed by him to his great work; and ag 
showing that in this epistle he intended 
to assume no authority of his own, but 
simply to declare the will of his master, 
and theirs. § Called to be an apos- 
tle. This word called means here nof 
merely to be invited, but has the sense 
of appointed. It indicates that he had 
not assumed the office himself, but that 
he was set apart to it by the authority 
of Christ himself. It was important for 
Paul to state this, (1.) Because the other 
apostles had been called or chosen to 
this work (John xv. 16. 19. Matt. x. 
1, Luke vi. 13); and (2.) Because Paul 
was not one of those originally appoint- - 
ed. It was of consequence for him, 
therefore, to affirm that he had not 
taken this high office to himself, but 
that he had been ca//ed to it by the au- 
11 
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afore by his prophets in the holy 
scriptures, ) 
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3 Concerning his Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord, which ~ was 


thority of Jesus Christ. His appoint- 
ment to this office he not unfrequently 
takes occasion to vindicate. 1 Cor. ix. 
1,é&c. Gal. i. 12Q—24, .2 Cor. xii. 12. 
1 Tim. ii. 7. 2 Tim. i. 11. Rom. xi. 13. 
{ An apostle. One sent to execute a 
commission. It is applied because the 
apostles were sent out by Jesus Christ 
io preach his gospel, and to establish 
his church. Note, Matt. x. 2. Luke vi. 
13, 4 Separated. ‘The word trans- 
lated separated unto, coef, means to 
designate, to mark out by fixed limits, to 
bound as a field, &c. It denotes those 
who are separated, or called out from 
the common mass. Acts xix. 9. 2 Cor. 
vi. 17. The meaning here does not 
materially differ from the expression, 
called to be an apostle, except that 
perhaps this includes the notion of the 
purpose or designation of God to this 
work. Thus Paul uses the same word 
respecting himself. Gal. i. 15, “God, 
who separated me from my mother’s 
womb, and called me by his grace,” 
t.e. God designated me; marked me 
out; or designed that I should be an 
apostle from my infancy. In the same 
way Jeremiah was designated to be a 
prophet. Jer. i. 5. % Unto the gos- 
pel of God. Designated or designed 
by God that I should make it my busz- 
ness to preach the gospel. Set apart to 
this, as the peculiar, great work of my 
life; as having no other object for 
which I should live. For the meaning 
of the word gospel, see Note, Matt. i. 1. 
It is called the gospel of God because it 
is Avs appointment; it has been origi- 
nated by him, and has his authority. 
The office of an apostle was to preach 
tke gospel. Paul regarded himself as 
separated to this work. It was not to 
live in splendour, wealth, and ease, but 
to devote himself to this great business 
. of proclaiming good news, that God was 
reconciled to men in his Son, This is 
the sole ousiness of all ministers of 
reiigion. 

2. Which he had promised afore. 
Which gospel, or which doctrines, he 


had before announced. {J By the 
prophets. The word prophets here is 
used to include those who wrote as 
well as those who spake. It included 
the teachers of the ancient Jews gene- 
rally. § In the holy scriptures. It, 
the writings of the Old Testament 
They were called holy because they 
were inspired of the Holy Ghost, and 
were regarded as separated from all 
other writings, and worthy of ali reve- 
rence. The apostle here declares that 
he was not about to advance any thing 
new. His doctrines were in accordance 
with the acknowledged oracles of God. 
Though they might appear to be new, 
yet he regarded the gospel as entirely 
consistent with all.that had been de- 
clared in the Jewish dispensation ; and 
not only consistent, but as actually 
promised there. He affirms, therefore, 
(1.) Thatall this was promised, and no 
small part of the epistle is employed to 
show this. (2.) That it was confirmed 
by the authority of holy and inspirea 
men. (3.) That it depended on no 
vague and loose tradition, but was re- 
corded, so that men might examine for 
themselves. The reason why the apostle 
was so anxious to show that his doc- 
trine coincided with the Old Testament 
was, because the church at Rome was 
made up in part of Jews. He wished to 
show them, and the remainder of his 
countrymen, that the Christian religion 
was built on the foundation of their 
prophets, and their acknowledged writ- 
ings. So doing, he would disarm 
their prejudice, and furnish a proof 
of the truth of religion. It was a con- 
stant position with the apostle that 
he advanced nothing but what was 
maintained by the best and holiest men 
of the nation. Acts xxvi. 22, 23 
“ Saying none other things than those 
which thé prophets and Moses did say 
should come,” &c. ‘There was a fur- 
ther reason here for his appealing -su 
much to the Old Testament. He had 
neyer been at Rome. He was there, 
fore personally a stranger, and *t was 
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proper for him then especially to show 
his regard for the doctrines of the pro- 
phets. Jience he appeais here so often 
to the Old Testament; and defends 
every point by the authority of the 
Bible. The particular passages of the 
Old Testament on whichy he relied 
-will come before us in the course of 
the epistle. See particularly ch. iii. iv. 
ix. x. xi. We may see here, (1.) The 
reverence which Paul showed for the 
Qld Testament. He never under- 
valued it. He never regarded it as obso- 
fete, or useless. He manifestly stwdied 
it; and never fell into the impious opi- 
nion that the Old Testament is of little 
value. (2.) If these things were pro- 
mised—-predicted in the Old Testament, 
then Christianity is true. Every pas- 
sage which he adduces is therefore 
proof that it is from God. 
3. Concerning his Son. This iscon- 
nected with» the first versé, with the 
word gospel. “Lhe gospel of God con- 
cerning his Son. The design of the gos- 
pel was to make a communication rela- 
tive to his Son Jesus Christ. This is 
the whole of it. There is no good news 
to man respecting salvation except 
that which comes by Jesus Christ. 
- € Which was made. The word trans- 
lated was made means usually to be, 
or to become. It is used, however, in 
the sense of being born. ‘Thus, Gal. 
iv. 4, “God sent forth his Son made 
of a woman,’ born of a woman. 
John viii. 58, “ Before Abraham was 
[40rn], 1am.” In this sense it seems 
to be used here,—who was born, or 
descended from the seed of David. 
{ Of the seed of David. Of the pos- 
terity or lineage of David. He was a 
descendant of David. David was per- 
haps the most illustrious of the kings 
of Israel. The promise to him was 
that there should not fail a man to sit 
on this throne. 1 Kings ii. 45 viii. 25; 
ix. 5, 2 Chron. vi, 16. This ancient 
promise was understood as referring to 
the Messiah, and hence in the New 
Testament he is’called the descendant 
of David, and so much pains is taken 
o show that he was of his line. Luke 
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xxi. 9.15, xxii, 42.45. Jubn vii. 42 

2 Tim. ii. 8, As the Jews universally 
believed that the Messiah would be de- 
scended from David (John vii. 42). 
it was of great importance for the se- 
cred writers to make it out clearly that 
Jesus of Nazareth was of that line and 
family. Hence it happened, that though 
our Saviour was humble, and poor, and 
obscure, yet he had that on which no 
small part of the world have been ac- 
customed so much to pride themselves, 
an illustrious ancestry. To a Jew 
there could be scarcely any honour se 
high as to be descended from the best 
of their kings; and it shows how little 
the Lord Jesus esteemed the honours of 
this world, that he could always evince 
his deep humility in circumstances 
where men are usually proud ; and that 
when he spoke of the honours of this 
world, and told how little they were 
worth, he was not denouncing that 
which was not within his reach. 
q According to the flesh. ‘The word 
flesh, odeZ, is used in the Scriptures in 
a great variety of significations. (1.) 
It denotes, as with us, the flesh literal- 
ly of any living being. Luke xxiv. 39, 
“ A spirit hath not flesh and bones,” 
&c. (2.) ‘Theanimal system, the body 

including flesh and bones, the visible 
part of man, in distinction from the in 

visible, or the soul. Actsii. 31, “ Nei 

ther did his flesh” (his body) “see cor- 
ruption.” 1 Cor. v. 5; xv. 39. (3.) 
The man, the whole animated system, 
body and soul. Rom. viii. 3, “In the 
likeness of sinful flesh.” 1 Cor. xv. 50. 
Matt. xvi. 17. Luke iii. 6. (4.) Hu- 
man nature. Asaman. Thus, Acts 
ii. 30, “ God had sworn with an oath 
that of the fruit of his loins according 
to the flesh, z. e. in his human nature, 
he would raise up Christ to sit on his 
throne.” Rom. ix. 5, “ Whose are the 
fathers, and of whom as concerning 
the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, 
God blessed for ever.” ‘The same is its 
meaning here. He was a descendant 
of David in his huiman nature, or as a 
man. ‘This implies, of course, that he 
had another nature besides his human ; 
cr that-while he was 2 man he was 
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made ® of the seed of David ac- 
cording to the flesh ; 
a Ps.89.36. 
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4 And* declared» to be the 
Son of God with power, accord- 
1 determined, —b Ac 13.33,84. Re.J.18. 


also something else; that there was a 
nature in which he was not descended 
from David. ‘That this is its meaning 
will still further appear by the follow- 
ing observations. (1.) ‘The apostle 
expressly makes a contrast between 
his condition according to the flesh, 
and that according to the spirit of 
holiness. (2.) The expression “ac- 
cording to the flesh” is applied to no 


* .other one in the New Testament but 


to Jesus Christ. Though the word 
flesh often occurs, and is often used to 
denote man, yet the peculiar expression 
according to the flesh occurs in no 
other connexion. In all the Scriptures 
it is never said of any prophet or apos- 
tle, any lawgiver or king, or any man in 
any capacity, that he came in the flesh, 
or that he was descended from certain 
ancestors according to the flesh. Nor 
is such an expression ever used any 
where else. If it were applied ts a 
mere man, we should instantly ask in 
what other way could he come than in 
the flesh ?. Has he a higher nature ? 
Is he an angel, or a seraph? The ex- 
pression would be unmeaning. And 
when, therefore, it is applied ‘to Jesus 
Christ, it implies, if language has any: 
meaning, that there was a sense in 
which Jesus was not descended from 
David. What that was, appears in the 
next verse. 

4, And declared. In the margin, 
determined. Tod ogisSévroc. The an- 
cient Syriac has, “ And he was known 
to be the Son of God by might and by 
the Holy Spirit, who rose from the 
house of the dead.” The Latin Vul- 
gate, “ Who was predestinated the 
Son of God,” &c. The Arabic, “The 
Sen of God destined by power pecu- 
jiar to the Holy Spirit,’ &c. The 
word translated “ declared to be” means 
properly to bound, to fix limits to, as 
to a field, to determine its proper limits 
or houudancs, todefine, &c. Acts xvii. 
265“ And ae determined the bounds 
rf their habitation.” Hence it means 


to determine, constitute, ordain, decree ; 
i. e. to fix or designate the proper 
boundaries of a truth, or a doctrine; 
to distinguish its lines and marks from 
error ; or to shew, or declare a thing 
to be so by any action. Luke xxii. 22, 
“The Son of man goeth as: it was 
determined,” as it was fixed, purposed, 
defined, in the purpose of God, and de- 
clared in the prophets. Acts ii. 23, 
“ Him being delivered by the deter- 
minate counsel,’ the definite, consti- 
tuted will, or design of God: xi. 29, 
Heb. iv. 7, “He limiteth a certain 
day,” fixes it, defines it. In this sense 
it is clearly used in this place. The act 
of raising him from the dead destgnat- 
ed him, or constituted him the Son of 
God. It was such an act’as in the cir- 
cumstances of the case showed that he 
was the Son of God in regard to a na- 
ture which was not “according to the 
flesh.” .The ordinary resurrection of 
a man, like that of Lazarus, would not 
show that he was the Son of God ; but 
an the circumstances of Jesus Christ 
it did; for he had claimed to be so; 
he had taught it ; and God now attested 
the truth of his teaching by raising 
him from the dead. | The Son of 
God. The word son is used in a 
great “variety of senses, denoting lite- 
rally a son, then a descendant, posteri- 
ty near or remote, a disciple or ward, 
an adopted son, or one that imitates er 
resembles another. See Note, Matt. i. 
1. The expression sons of God, or 
son of God, is used in an almost ue 
latitude of signification. It is, (1.} 

Applied to Adam, as being immediate.y 
created by God without an earthly 
father. Luke iii. 38. (2. ) Itis applied 
tosaints or Christians, as being adoptea 
into his family, and sustaining to hisa 
the relation of children. John i. 12, 
13. 1 John iii. 1, 2, &c. This name 
is given to them because they resemble 
him in their moral character. Matt. v. 
45, (3.) Itis given to strong men as 
resembling God in strength. Gen vi 


. 
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2, “The sons of God saw the daugh- 
ters of men,” &c. Here these men of 
violence and strength are caled sons 
of God, just as the high hills are call- 
ed hills of God, the lofty trees of 
Lesanon are called cedars of God, 
&c. (4.) Kings are sometimes called 
his sons, as resembling him in dominion 
and power. Ps. Ixxxii. 6. (5.) The 
name is given to angels, because they 
»esemble God ; because he is their Crea- 
or and Father, &c. Job i. 6; ii. 1. 
Dan. iii. 25. - 

But the name rut Son of Ged is in 
the New Testament given by way. of 
eminence to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This was the common and favourite 
name by which the apostles designated 
him. The expression Son of God is 
applied to him no less than twenty- 
seven times in the Gospels and the 


Acts of the Apostles, and fifteen times 


in the Epistles and the Revelation. 
The exvression my son, and his son, 
thy son, &c. is applied to him in his 
peculiar relation to God, times almost 
without number. The other most com- 
mon appellation which is given to him 
is Son of man. By this name he com- 
monly designated himself. There can 
be no doubt that that was assumed to 
denote that he was a man, that he sus- 
tained a peculiar relation to man, and 
that he chose to speak of himself as a 
man. ‘The first, the most obvious, im- 
pression on the use of the name Son of 
man is that hé was truly a man, and 
it was used doubtless to guard against 
the impression that. one who manifest- 
ed so many other qualities, and did so 
many things like a celestial being, was 
not truly a human being. ‘The phrase 
Son of God stands in contrast with 
the title Son of man, and as the natu- 
ral and obvious import of that is that 
he was a man, so the natural and o0b- 


- 2Zous import of the title Son of God is 


that he was divine; or that he sus- 
tained relations to God designated by 
te name Son or Gon, corresponding 
to the relations which he sustained 
to man designated by the name Son 
or Man. ‘The natural idea of the term 
San of God therefore is, that he sus- 
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tained a relation to God in his nature 
which implied more than was human 
or angelic; which implied equality 
with God. Accordingly, this dea was 
naturally suggested to the Jews by his 
calling God his Father. John v. 18. 
“But said also that God was. lis 
Father, making himself equal wth 
God.” ‘This idea Jesus immediately 
proceeded to confirm. See Note, John 
v. 19—30. The same idea is also 
suggested in John x. 29, 30, 31. 33. 
36. “Say ye of him whom the Father 
hath sanctified, and sent into the 
world, thou blasphemest: because J] 
said Iam the Son of God?” There is 
in these places the fullest proof that 
the title suggested natwrally the idea 
of equality with God; or the idea of his 
sustaining a relation to God cor- 
responding to the relation of equality 
to man suggested by the title Son of 
man. This view is still further sustain- 
ed in the first chapter of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, ver. 1, 2. God hath spoken 
unto us By ats Son. He is the bright 
ness of his glory, and the express 
image of his person, ver. 3. He is high- 
er than the angels, and they are re 
quired. to wofship him. ver. 4, 5, 6. He 
is called God, and his throne is for ever 
and ever, ver. 8. He isthe Creator of the 
heavens and the earth, and is 1mmu- 
TABLY THE SAME, ver. 10,11, 12. Thus 
the rank, or title of the Son of God 
suggests the ideas and attributes of the 
Divinity. This idea is sustained 
throughout the New Testament. See 
John xiv. 9. “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” yv. 23. “ That 
all men shall honour the Son even as 
they honour the Father.” Col. i, 19, 
“Tt hath pleased the Father thatin him 
should all fulness dwell.” ii. 9, “ For in 
him dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily.” Phil. ii. 2—11. Rev. v 13, 
14; ii. 23. It is not affirmed that this 
title was given to the second person of 
the Trinity before he becameincarnate, 
or to suggest the idea of any derivation 
or extraction before he was made flesh, 
There is no instance in which the ap- 
pellation is not conferred to express his 
relation after he assumed human flesh 
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Of any devivation from God, or ema- 
nation trom him in eternity, the Scrip- 
tures are silent. ‘The title is conferred 
on’ him, it is supposed, with reference 
to his condition in this world, as the 
Messiah. And it is conferred, it is be- 
lieved, for the following reasons, or to 
denote the following things. viz: (1.) 
To designate his peculiar relation to 
God, as equal with him (Johni. 14, 
“18. Matt. xi. 27. Luke x. 22; iii. 22. 
2 Pet. i. 17), or as sustaining a most 
Intimate and close connexion with him, 
such as neither man nor angels could 
do, an acquaintance with his nature 
(Matt. xi. 27), plans, and counsels, such 
as no’ being but one who was equal 
with God could possess. In this sense, 
I regard it as conferred on him in the 
passage under consideration. (2.) It 
designates him as the anointed king, or 
the Messiah. In this sense it accords 
with the use of the word in Ps. Ixxxii. 
6. See Matt. xvi. 16. “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
Matt. xxvi. 63. “T-adjure thee by the 
living God, that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” 
Mark xiv. 61. Luke xxii. 70. John i. 
34, Acts ix. 20. “He preached Christ 
in the synagogues, that hezs the Son 
of God.” (3.) It was conferred on 
him to denote his miraculous concep- 
tion in the womb of the Virgin Mary. 
Luke i. 35. “The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, THEREFORE (dic) also 
that holy thing which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God.” 
{ With power. w duvaye. By some, 
this expression has been supposéd to 
mean 77 power or authority, after his 
resurrection from the dead. It is said, 
that he was before a man of sorrows ; 
now he was clothed with power and 
authority. But I have seen no in- 
stance in which the expression in power 
lenotes office, or authority It denotes 
physical energy and might, and this 
was bestowed on Jesus before his 
resurrection as well as after. Acts x. 


38. “God anointed Jesus of Nazareth | Christ. 
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ment. Matt. xxiv, 30. If there is any 


|passage in which the word power 


means authority, office, &c. it is Matt 
xxviii, 18. “ All power in heaven and 
earth is given unto me.” 
not a power which was given unto 


him after his resurrection, or which he ~ 


did not possess before. The same au 
thority to commission his disciples he 
had exercised before this on the same 
ground. Matt. x. 7,8. Iam inclines 
to believe, therefore, that the expression 
means powerfully, eficiently ; he was 
with great power, or conclusiveness, 
shown to be the Son of God by his 
resurrection from the dead. Thus the 
phrase in power is used to qualify a 
verb in Col. i. 29, “ Which worketh in 
in me mightily,’ Greek, in power. i. e. 
operating in me effectually, or power- 
fully. ‘The ancient versions seem to 
have understood it in the same way. 
Syriac, “ He was known to be the 
Son of God by power, and by the Hely 
Ghost.” £thiopic, “Whom he de- 
clared to be the Son of God by his own 
power, and by his Holy Spirit,” &c. 
Arabic, *‘ Designated the Son of God 
by power appropriate to the Holy 
Spirit.” | According to the spirit of 
holiness. Kara mvs &ylacdinc. ‘This 
expression has been variously under- 
stood. We may arrive at its meaning 
by the following considerations. (1.) 
It is not the third person in the Trinity 
that is referred to here. ‘The designa’ 
tion of that person is always in dif- 
ferent form. It is the Holy Spirit, the 
Holy Ghost, xvepue ayiov, or 7d wveupen 
To aytoy; never the spirit of holiness. 
(2.) It stands in contrast with the 
Jjlesh. ver. 3, ‘ According to the flesh, 
the seed of David: acco:ding to the 
spirit of holiness, the Son of God.’ 
As the former refers doubtless to his 
human nature, so this must refer to the 
nature designated by the title Son of 
God, that is, to his superior or divine 
nature. (3.) The expression is alto 
gether peculiar to the Lord Jesus 
Nowhere in the Scriptures, 


with the Holy Ghost, and with power.” | or in any other writings, is there an 


Rom. xv. 19. 1 Cor. xv. 43. With 


affirmation like this. What would be 


such power Jesus will come to juég-| meant by it if affirmed of a mere man? 


But tkis is” 
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Spirit, the third person in the Trinity, 
showed that Jesus was the Son of 
God by raising him from the dead, be- 
cause that act is nowhere attributed to 
him. It is uniformly ascribed either to 
God, as God (Acts ii. 24. 32; iii. 15. 
26; iv. 10; v. 30; x. 40; xiii. 30. 33, 
34; xvil. 31. Rom.x. 9. Eph. i. 20), or® 
to the Father (Rom. vi. 4), or to Jesus 
himself (John x. 18). In no instance 
is this act ascribed to the Holy Ghost. 
(5.) It indicates a state far more eleva- 
ted than any human dignity, or honour. 
In regard to his earthly descent, he was 
of a royal race; in regard to the Spirit 
of holiness, much more than that, he 
was the Son of God. (6.) The word 
Spirit is used often to designate God, 
the holy God, as distinguished from 
all the material forms of idol worship. 
John iv. 24. (7.) The word Spirit is 
applied to the Messiah, in his more 
elevated or divine nature. 1 Cor. xv. 
45, “The last Adam was made a 
quickening Spirit.” 2 Cor. iii. 17, 
“Now the Lord (Jesus) is that Spirit.”’ 
Heb. ix. 14. Christ is said to have 
“ offered himself through the eternal 
Spirit.” 1 Peter iil. 18. He is said to 
have been “put to death in the flesh, 
‘but quickened by the Spirit.” 1 Tim. 
ili, 16. He is said to have been “ jus- 
tified in the Spirit.” In most of these 
passages there is the same contrast 
noticed between his flesh, his human 
_ nature, and his other state, which 
occurs in Rom. i. 3, 4. In all these 
instances, the design is, doubtless, to 
speak of him as a man, and as some- 
thing more than a man: he was one 
thing as a man; he was another thing 
in his other nature. In the one, he 
was of David; was put to death, &c. 
In the other, he was of God, he was 
manifested to be such, he was re- 
stored to the elevation which he had 
sustained before his incarnation and 
death, John xvii. 1—5. Phil. ii.2—11. 
Ihe expression according to the Spi- 
rit of holiness does not indeed of itself 
amply divinity. It denotes: that holy 
and more exalted nature which he 
possessed as distinguished from the hu- 
rR 2 
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What that is, is to be learned 
from other declarations. This expres 
sion implies simply that it was such 
as to make proper the appellation, 
the Son of God. Other places, as we 
have seen, show that that designation 
naturally implied divinity. And that 
this was the true idea couched under 
the expression, according to the Spirit 
of holiness, appears from those nume- 
rous texts of Scripture which explicitly 
assert his divinity. See John i. 1, &c, 
and the Note on that place. 4 By 
the resurrection from the dead. This 
has been also variously understood. 
Some have maintained that the word 
by, €, denotes arrer. He was declared 
to be the So. of God in power after -he 
rose from the dead; that is, he was 
solemnly invested with the dignity that 
became the Son of God after he had been 
so longin a state of voluntary humilia- 
tion. But to this view there are some 
inSuperable objections. (1.) Itis not 
the natural and usual meaning of the 
word by. (2.) It is not the object of the 
apostle to state the time when the 
thing was done, or the order, but 
evidently to declare the fact, and the 
evidence of the fact. If such had been 
his design, he would have said that 
previous to his death he was shown 
to be of the seed of David, but after- 
wards that he was invested with 
power. (3.) Though it must be ad 
mitted that the preposition by, Z, some- 
times means arren (Matt. xix. 20, 
Luke viii. 27; xxiil. 8, &c.), yet its 
proper and usual meaning is to denote 
the efficient cause, or the agent, or 
origin of a thing, Matt. i. 3. 18; xxi. 
25. John iii. 5. Rom. v.16. Rom. xi. 
36, “Or him are all things.” 1 Cor. 
viii. 6; “ One God, the Father, er whom 
are all things,” &c. In this sense, I 
suppose it is used here; and that the 
apostle means to aflirm that he was 
clearly or decisively shown to be the 
Son of God by his resurrection from 
the dead. But here will it be asked 
how did his resurrection show this? 
Was not Lazarus raised from the dead? 
And did not many saints rise also after 
Jesus? And were not the dead raised 
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ing to the spirit * of holiness, by 
the resurrection from the dead: 
a Heb.9,14. 
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5 By whom we have received 
grace and npostleship, * for obe- 
1 or, to the obedience of faith. 


by the apostles; by Elijah, by the 
bones of Elisha, and by Christ himself? 
And did their being raised prove that 
they were the sons of God? I answer 
that the mere fact of the resurrection of 
the body proves nothing in ztse/f about 
the character and rank of the being 
thatis raised. Butin the circumstances 
in which Jesus was placed it might 
show it conclusively. When Lazarus 
was raised, it was not in attestation of 
-any thing which he had taught or 
done. It was a mere display of the 
power and benevolence of Christ. But 
in regard to the resurrection of Jesus, 
let the following circumstances be 
taken into the account. (1.) Hecame 
as the Messiah. (2.) He. uniformly 
taught that he was the Son of God. 
(3.) He maintained that God was his 
Father in such a sense as to imply 
equality with him. John v. 17—30; 
x. 36. (4.) He claimed authority to 
abolish the laws of the Jews, to change 
their customs, and to be himself ab- 
solved from the observance of those 
laws, even as his Father was. John v. 
1—17. Mark ii. 28. (5.) When God 
raised him up therefore, it was not an 
ordinary event. It was a public at- 
testation, in the face of the universe, 
of the truth. of his claims to be the 
Son of God. God would not sanction 
the doings and doctrines of an impos- 
tor. And when, therefore, he raised up 
Jesus, he, by this act, showed the truth 
of his claims, that he was the Son of 
God. Further; in the view of the 
apostles, the resurrection was inti- 
mately connected with the ascension 
and exaltation of Jesus. The one 
made the other certain. And it is not 
improbable that when they spoke of 
his -esurrection, they meant to include, 
aot merely that single act but the entire 
series of doings of which that was the 
Jirst, and which was the pledge of the 
elevation and majesty of the Son of 
God. Hence, when they had proved 
his reexrrection, they asswmed that all 


the others would follow. That involved 
and supposed all. And the series, of 
which that was the first, proved that 
he was the Son of God. See Acts xvii. 
31. “He will judge the world in right- 
eousness by that man whom he hath 
ordained, whereof he hath given as- 
SURANCE to all men, in that he hath 
raised him from the dead.” 'The one 
involves the other. See Actsi. 6. Thus 
Peter (Acts ii. 22—32) having proved 
that Jesus was raised up, adds, ver. 33, 
“TuEnerors, being by the right hand 
exalted, he hath shed forth this,” &c. ; 
and ver. 36, “ Taerzrorg, let all the 
house of Israel KNOW ASSUREDLY that 
God hath made that same Jesus whom 
ye have crucified, nora Lorp ant 
Curist.” 6 ‘ 
This verse is a remarkable instance 
of the apostle Paul’s manner of writing. 
Having mentioned a subject, his mind 
seems to catch fire; he presents it in 
new forms, and amplifies it, until he 
seems to forget for a time the subject 
on which he was writing. It is from 
this cause that his writings abound so 
with parentheses, and that there is so 
much difficulty in following and un- 
derstanding him. 
5.. By whom. The apostle here re- 
turns to the subject of the salutation of 
the Romans, and states to them his au- 
thority to address them. ‘That au 
thority he had derived from the Lord 
Jesus, and not from man. On this 
fact, that he had received his apostolic 
commission, not from man, but by the 
direct authority of Jesus Christ, Paul 
not unfrequently insisted. Gal. i, 12, 
“For I neither received it of man, nei- 
ther was I taught it, but by revelation 
of Jesus Christ.” 1 Cor. xv. 1—8 
Eph. iii, 1—3. | We. The plura 
here is probably put for the singular 
See Col. iv. 3. Comp. Eph. vi. 19, 20. 
It was usual for those who were clothed 
with authority to express theinselves in 
this manner. Perhaps here however 


lhe vefers to the general nature of the 
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dience * to the faith among all 
nations, for his name: 
6 Among whom are ye also 
@ Ac.6.7. ¢.16,26, 


apostolic office, as being derived from 
Jesus Christ, and designs to assure the 
Romans that he had received the apos- 
tclic commission as the others had. 
‘ We, the apostles, have received the 
appemtment from Jesus Christ.’ 
4, Grace and apostleship. Many sup- 
pose that this is a figure of speech, hen- 
diadys, by which one thing. is express- 
ed by two words, meaning the grace 
or favour of the apostolic office. Such a 
figure of speech is often used. But it 
may mean, as it does probably here, the 
two things, grace, or the favour of God 
to his own soul, as a personal matter ; 
and the apostolic office as a distinct 
thing. He often, however, speaks of 
the office of the apostleship as a mat- 
ter of special favour. Rom. xv. 15, 16. 
Gal. ii. 9. Eph. iii.°7, 8,9. | For 
obedience to the faith. In order to 
produce, or promote obedience to the 
faith ; that is, to induce them to render 
that obedience to God which faith 
produces. There are two things there- 
fore implied. (1.) That the design 
of the gospel and of the apostleship 
is to induce, men to obey God. (2.) 
That the tendency of faith is to pro- 
duce obedience. ‘here is no true faith 
which does not produce that. This is 
constantly affirmed in the New Testa- 
ment. Rom. xv. 18; xvi. 19. 2 Cor. 
vii. 15. James il. J Among all nations. 
This was the original commission which 


Jesus gave to his apostles. Mark xvi. 15, 


16. Matt. xxviii. 18, 19. This was the 
special commission which Paul re- 
ceived when he was converted. Acts 
ix. 15. It was important to show that 
the commission extended thus far, as 
he was now addressing a distant church 
which he had not seen. J or his 
name. This means probably on his 
account, that is, on account of Christ. 
John xiv. 13, 14; xvi. 23, 24. The 
lesign of the apostleship was to pro- 
Suce obedience to the gospel among all 
uations that thus the name of Jesus 
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the called of Jesus Christ: 
7.To all that be in Rome, be- 
loved of God, called* fo be saints :_ 


b1 Cor.1.2, 1Th.4.7. 


might be honoured. Their work was 
not one in which they were seek- 
ing to honour themselves, tut it was 
solely for the honour and glory of 
Jesus Christ. Tor him they tviled, 
they encountered perils, they laid down 
their lives, because by so doing they 
might bring men to obey the gospel, 
and thus Jesus Christ might wear a 
brighter crown, and be attended by a 
longer and more splendid train of wor- 
shippers in the kingdom of his glory. 

6. Among whom. That is, among 
the Gentiles who had become obedient 
to the Christian faith in accordance 
with the design of the gospel, ver. 8. 
This proves that the church at Rome 
was made up partly at least, if not main 
ly, of Gentiles or pagans. Thisis fully 
proved in the xvith chapter by the names 
of the persons whom Paul salutes, 
4 The called of Jesus Christ. Those 
whom Jesus Christ has called to be 
his followers. The word called (see 
ver. 1) denotes not merely an exter- 
nal invitation to a privilege, but it alse 
denotes the internal or effectual call 
which secures conformity to the will 
of him who calls, and is thus synony- 
mous with the name Christians, or 
believers. That true Christians are 
contemplated by this address, is clear 
from the whole scope of the epistle. 
See particularly ch. viii. Comp. Phil. 
iii, 14. Heb. iti. 1. 

7. To all that. be in Rome. That 
is, to all who bear the Christian name. 
Perhaps he here included not only the 
church at Rome, but all who might 
have been there from abroad. Rome 
was a place of vast concourse for 
foreigners ; and Paul probably address. 
ed all who happened to be there. | Be- 
loved of God. Whom God loves. 
This is the privilege of all Christians. 
And this proves that the persons whom 
Paul addressed were not those merely 
who had been invited to the external 
privileges ofthe gospel. The import 
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ance of this observation will appear 
m th2 progress of these Notes. q Call- 
ed to be saints. So called, or in- 
» fluenced by God who had called them, 
as to become saints. The word saints, 
alot, means those who are holy, or 
those who are devoted or consecrated 
to God. The radical idea of the word 
is that which is separated from a com- 
mon to a sacred use, and answers to 
the Hebrew word, wip. kadosh. It 
‘s applied to any thing that is set apart 
to the service of God, to the temple, to 
the sacrifices, to the utensils about 
the temple, to the garments, &c. of 
the priests, and to the priests them- 
selves. It was applied to the Jews as 
a people separated from other nations, 
and devoted or consecrated to God, 
while other nations were devoted to the 
service of idols. It is also applied to 
Christians, as being a people devoted 
or set apart to the service of God. ‘The 
radical idea then, as applied to Chris- 
tians, is, that they are separated from 
other men, and other-objects and pur- 
suits, and consecrated to the service 
of God. This is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the saints. And this cha- 
racteristic the Roman Christians had 
shown. for the use -of the word as 
‘stated above, see the following passages 
of Scripture. Luke ii. 23. Ex. xii. 2. 
Rom. xi. 16. Matt. vii. 6. 1 Pet. i..16. 
Acts ix. 13. 1 Pet. ii. 5. Acts iii. 21. 
Eph. iii. 5. 1 Pet. ii, 9. Phil. ii, 15. 1 
John iii. 1, 2.. ¢ Grace. This word 
properly means favour. It is very 
often used in the New Testament, and 
is employed in the sense of benignity 
or benevolence; felicity, or a prosper- 
ous state of affairs; the Christian reli- 
gion, as the highest expression of the 
benevolence or favour of God; the 
happiness which Christianity confers on 
its friends in this and the future life ; 
the apostolic office; charity, or alms; 
thanksgiving; joy, or pleasure; and 
the benefits produced on the Chris- 
tian’s heart and life by religion—the 
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word including all those blessings that 
are applicable to Christians in common. 
denoting an ardent wish that add the 
mercies and favours of God for time 
and eternity, blended under the gene- 
ral name grace, may be conferred on 
them. It is to be understood as con- 
nected “with a word implying invoca 
tion, I pray, or I desire, that erace, 
&c. may be conferred on you. It is 
the customary form of salutation in 
nearly all the apostolic epistles. 1 Cor. 
i. 3. 2 Cor.i.2. Gal. i.3. Eph. i. 2. 
PT 1; 2-5 COleet cea gl a Hess ool pelle 
2 Thess. i. 2, Philem.3. J And peace. 
Peace is the state of freedom from 
war. As war conveys the idea of dis- 
cord and numberless calamities and 
dangers, so peace is the opposite, and 
conveys the idea of concord, safety, and 
prosperity. Thus, to wish one peace 
was the same as to wish him all safety 
and prosperity. This form of saluta- 
tion was common among the Hebrews. 
Gen. xliii. 23, “Peace to you! fear 
not.” Judges vi. 23; xix. 20. Luke 
xxiv. 36. But the word peace is alse 
used in contrast with that state of agi 
tation and conflict which a sinner has 
with his conscience, and with God, 
The sinner is like the troubled sea 
which cannot rest. Isa. Ivii. 20. The 
Christian is at peace with God through 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Rom. v. 1. By 
this word, denoting reconciliation with 
God, the blessings of the Christian re- 
ligion are often described in the Scrip- 
tures. Rom. viii. 6; xiv. 17; xv. 13 
Gal. v. 22. Phil. iv.'7. A prayer fo 
peace, therefore, in the epistles, is no 
a mere formal salutation, but has a 
special reference to those spiritual 
blessings which result from reconcilia- 
tion with God through the Lord Jesus 
Christ. J From God our Father. 
The Father of all Christians. He ic 
the Father of all his creatures, as they 
are his offspring. Acts xvii. 28, 29. He 
is especially the Father of all Christians, 
as they have been “ begotten by him to 


grace of meekness, patience, charity, | a lively hope,” have been adopted into 


é&c. Schleusner. 


In this place, and,| his family, and are like him. Matt. v. 


in similar places in the beginning of }45. 1 Pet. i. 8. 1 John v. 1; iii. 1, 2, 
the apostolic epistles, it seems to be a | The expression here is equivalent to a 
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Grace * to you, and peace, from 
God our Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

@ 1Cor,1,3,&c, 2Pet.1.2, 


prayer that God the Father would be- 
stow grace'and peace on the Romans. 
It implies that these blessings proceed 
from God, and are to be expected 
from him. J And the Lord Jesus 
Christ. From him. The Lord Jesus 
Christ is especially regarded in the 
New Testament as the source of peace, 
and the procurer of it. See Luke ii. 
14; xix. 38. 42. John xiv. 27; xvi. 
33. Acts x. 36. Rom. v. 1. Eph. ii. 17. 
Each of these places will show with 
what propriety peace was invoked from 
the Lord Jesus. From thus connect- 
ing the Lord Jesus with the Father in 
this place, we may see, (1.) That the 
apostle regarded him as the source of 
grace and peace as really as he did the 
Father. (2.) He introduced them in the 
same connexion, and with reference to 


the bestowment of the same blessings. 


(3.) If the mention of the Father in 
this connexion implies a prayer to 
him, or an act of worship, the mention 
of the Lord Jesus implies the same 
thing, and was an act of homage to 
him. (4.) All this shows that his 
mind was familiarized to the idea that 
he was divine. No man would intro- 
duce his name ‘in such connexions if 
he did not believe that he was equal 
with God. Comp. Phil. ii. 2—11. It 
is from this incidental and unstudied 
manner of expression, that we have one 
of the most striking proofs of the man- 
ner in which the sacred writers regard- 
ed‘the Lord Jesus Christ. 

These seven verses are one sentence. 
They are a striking instance of the 
manner of Paul. The subject is sim- 
ply a salutation to the Roman church. 
But at the mention of some single 
words, the mind of Paul seems to catch 
fire, and to burn and blaze with signal 
intensity. He leaves the immediate 
subject before him, and advances some 
vast thought that awes us, and fixes us 
in contemplation, and involves us in 
difficulty about his meaning, and then 
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8 First, I thank my God 
through Jesus Christ for you 
all, that your faith? is spoken 

bc 16.19. 


returns to his subject. This is the 
characteristic of his great mind: and 
it is this, among other things, that 
makes it so difficult to interpret his 
writings. 

8. First. In the first place, not in 
point of importance, but before speak- 
ing of other things, or before proceed- 
ing to the main design of the epistle. 
{ I thank my God. The God whom 
I worship and serve. The expression 
of thanks to God for his mercy to 
them was fitted to conciliate their 
feelings, and to prepare them for the 
truths which he was about to commu- 
nicate to them. It showed the deep 
interest which he had in their welfare ; 
and the happiness it would give him to 
do them good. It is proper to give 
thanks to God for his mercies to others 
as well as to ourseives. Weare mem- 
bers of one great family, and we should 
make it a subject of thanksgiving that 
he confers any blessings, and especially 
the blessings of salvation, on any mor- 
tals. 9 Lhrough Jesus Christ. The 
duty of presenting our thanks to God 
through Christ is often enjoined in the 
New Testament. Eph. v. 20. Heb. xin 
15. comp. John xiv. 14. Christ is the 
mediator between God and men; or 
the medium by which we are to pre- 
sent our prayers and also our thanks- 
givings. We are not to approach God 
directly, but through a mediator at all 
times, depending. on him to present 
our cause before the mercysseat; to 
plead for us there; and to offer the 
desires of our souls to God. It is no 
less proper to present thanks in his 
name, or through him, than it is 
prayer. He has made the way to God 
accessible to us, whether it be by prayer 
or praise; and it is owing to Ais mercy 
and grace that any of our services are 
acceptable to God. 4 For you ali. 
On account of you all, z. e. of the en 
tire Roman church. ‘This is one evi- 
dence that that church then was re- 
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of throughout the whole world. 

9 For God is my witness, 
whom ¢ I serve with ? my spirit 
in the gospel of his Son, that 


a Acts 27.23. lor, in. 
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without ceasing” 1 make men- 

tion of youalways inmy prayers; 

10 Making request if by any 

means now at length J. mght 
5 1Thess.3.10, 


markubly: pure. How few churches 
have there been of whom a similar 
commendation could be expressed, 
{ That your faith. Faith is put here 
for the whole of religion, and means 
the same as your piety. Faith is one 
of the principal things of religion; one 
of its first requirements ; and hence it 
signifies religion itself. The readiness 
with which the Romans had embraced 
the gospel, the firmness with which 
they adhered to it, was so remarkable, 
that it was known and celebrated every 
where. ‘The same thing is affirmed of 
them in ch. xvi. 19, “ For your obedi- 
ence is come abroad unto all men.” 
q Is spoken of. Is celebrated, or 
known. They were in the capital of 
the Roman empire; in a city remark- 
able for its wickedness; and in a city 
whose influence extended every where. 
It was natural, therefore, that their re- 
markable conversion to God should 
be celebrated every where. The re- 
ligious. or irreligious influence of a 
great city will be felt far and wide, 
and this is one reason why the apostles 
preached the gospel so much in such 
places. { Throughout the whole 
world. As we say, every where; or 
throughout the Roman empire. The 
term world is often thus:limited in the 
Scriptures; and here it denotes those 
parts of the Roman empire where the 
Christian church was established. All 
the churches would hear of the work 
of God in the capital, and would re- 
joice in it. Comp. Col. i, 6.23. John 
xii. 19. IJtis not improper to commend 
Christians, and to remind them of their 
influence; and especially to call to 
their mind the great power which tiey 
may have on other churches and peo- 
ple. Nor is it improper that great dis- 
vlays of divine mercy should be cele- 
prated every where, and excite in the 
churches praise to God. 


9. For God is my uztness. The 
reason of this strong appeal to Gad is, 
to show to the Romans the deep inte: 
rest which he felt in their welfare. 
This interest was manifested in his 
prayers, and in his earnest. desires te 
see them. A deep interest shown in 
this way was «well fitted to prepare 
them to receive what he had to say to 
them. | WhomTI serve. See, ver. 1. 
comp. Acts xvii. 23. The expression 
denotes that he was devoted to God 
in this manner; that he obeyed him; 
and had given himself to do his 
will in making known his gospel. 
{ With my spirit. Greek, ey, im my 
spirit, 7. e. with my heart. It is not an 


external service merely ; it is internal, 
real, sincere. He was really and sin- 
cerely devoted to the service of God. 
q In the gospel of his Son. In mak 

ing known the gospel, or as 3 minister 
of the gospel. { That without ceas 

ing, adierxurcec. This word means 
constantly, always, without intermis- 
sion. It was not only once, but re- 
peatedly. It had been the burden of 
his prayers. The same thing he also 
mentions in regard to other churches 

1 Thess. i. 33 ii. 18. § I make men- 
tion. I call you to remembrance, and 
present your case before God. This 
evinced his remarkable interest in a 
church which he had never seen, and 
it shows that Paul was a man of prayér; 
praying not for his friends and kindred 
only, but for those whom he had never 
seen. If with the same intensity of 
prayer all Christians, and Christian mi- 
nisters, would remember the churches, 


what a different aspect would the 
Christian church soon assume! 4 42 
ways. This word should be con- 
nected with the following verse, “ Al- 
ways making request,” &c. : 

10. Making request. It was his 
| carnest desire tosee then, and he pre 
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have a prosper).us journey by * 
the will of God to come unto you. 

11 For? I long to see you, 
that ° I may impart unto you 


aJames4.15, 5c¢,15.23,32. ¢.15.29. 
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some spitituai gift, io the end 
you may be established : 

12 That is, that I may be 
comforted together with * youby 


lor, i7. 


sented the subject before God. 4 Jf 
by any means. This shows the earnest 
desire which he had to see them, and 
implies that he had designed it, and had 
been hindered. See ver. 13. J Wow at 
‘ength. He lad purposed it a long 
time, but had been hindered. He 
doubtless cherished this purpose for 
years. 'The expressions’ in the Greek 
imply an earnest wish that this long 
cherished purpose might be accom- 
plished before long. { 4 prosperous 
~ journey. A safe, pleasant journey. It 
is right to regard all success in travel- 
ling as depending on God, and to pray 
for success and. safety from danger. 
Yet all such prayers are not answered 
according to the letter of the petition. 
The prayer of Paul that he might see 
the Romans was granted, but in a re- 
markable way. He was persecuted by 
the Jews, and arraigned before king 
Agrippa. He appealed to the Roman 
emperor, and was taken there in chains 
as a prisoner, Yet the journey might 
in this way have a more deep effect on 
the Romans, than if he had gone in 
any other way. In so mysterious a 
manner does God often hear the 
prayers of his people; and though 
their prayers are answered, yet it is in 
his own time and way. See the last 
chapters of the Acts. 4 By the will 
of God. If God shall grant it ; if God 
will by his mercy grant me the, great 
favour of my coming to you. “This is 
a-proper model of a prayer; and is in 
accordance with the direction of the 
Bible. See James iv. 14, 15. 

11. For I long to see you. I ear- 
nestly desire to see you. Comp, ch. xv. 
23. 32. 4 That I may impart. That 
{ may give, or communicate to you. 
4 Some spiritual gift. Some have un- 
derstood this as referring to miruculous 
gifts, which it was supposed the apos- 
tles had the power of conferring on 
afbers, But this interpretation is 
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forced and unnatural. There is no im 
stance where this expression denotes 
the power of working miracles. Be- 
sides, the apostle in the next verse ex- 
plains his meaning, “That I may be 
comforted together by the mutual 
faith,” &c.° From this it appears that 
he desired to be among them to exer- 
cise the office of the ministry, to esta- 
blish them in the gospel, and to confirm 
their hopes. He expected that the 
preaching of the gospel would be the 
means of confirming them in the faith , 
and he desired to be the means of doing 
it. It was a wish of benevolence, and 
accords with what he says respecting 
his intended visit in ch. xv. 29, “ And 
I am sure that when I come,I shall 
come in the fulness of the blessing of 
the gospel of Christ.”'»To make 
known to them more fully the bless- 
ings of the gospel, and thus to impart 
spiritual gifts, was the design he had in 
view. { To the end, &c. With the 
design, or purpose.. 4 Ye may be 
established. That is, that they might 
be confirmed in the truths of the gos- 
pel. This was one design. of the minis- 
try, that Christians may be established, 
or strengthened. Eph. iv. 13. It is 
not tohave dominion over their faith, 
but to be “helpers of their joy.” 2 
Cor. i. 24. Paul did not doubt that 
this part of his office. might be ful- 
filled among the. Romans, and he was 
desirous there also of making full proof 
of his ministry. His wish was to preach 
not simply where he must, but where 
he might. This is the nature of this 
work, 

12. That I may be comforted, &e. 
It was not merely to confirm them that 
Paul. wished to come. He sought 
the communion of saints; he expected 
to be himself edified and strengthened , 
and to be comforted by seeing their 
strength of faith, and their rapid growth 
We may remark here, (1.* 


24 


the mutual? faith both of you 
and me. 7% 

13 Now I would not have you 
ignorant, brethren, that often- 
times I purposed to come unto 

a 2Pet.1.1. 


That one effect of religion is to pro- 
duce the desire of the communion of 
saints. It isthe nature of Christianity 
to seek the society of those who are 
the friends of Christ. (2.) Nothing is 
better fitted to produce growth in grace 
than such communion. Every Chris- 
tian should have one or more Christian 
friends to whom he may unbosom 
himself. No small part of the difficul- 
ties which young Christians experience 
would vanish, if they should commu- 
nicate their feelings and views to 
others. Feelings which they suppose 
no Christians ever had, which greatly 
distress them, they will find are com- 
mon among those who are experienced 
in the Christian life. (3.) There is 
- nothing better fitted to excite the feel- 
ings, and confirm the hopes of Christian 
ministers, than the firm faith of young 
converts, of those just commencing 
the Christian life. 3 John 4. (4.) The 
apostle did not disdain to be taught by 
the humblest Christians. He expected 
to be strengthened himself by the faith 
of those just beginning the Christian 
life. “There is none so poor in the 
church ‘of Christ, that he cannot make 
some addition of importance to our 
stores.” Calvin. 

13. That oftentimes I purposed. 
See ver. 10. How often he had pur- 
posed this we have no means of ascer- 
taining. The fact, however, that he 
had done it, showed his strong desire 
to see them, and to witness the dis- 
plays of the grace of God in the capital 
of the Roman world. Comp. ch. xv. 
23, 24. Oneinstance of his having 
purposed to go to Rome is recorded 
in Acts xix. 21, “After these things 
were ended’ (viz. at Ephesus), Paul 
purposed in the spimt, when he had 
pavse1 through Macedonia and Achaia 
to go to Jerusalem; saying, after I 
keve oon there, I must alse sce 
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you, (but was lt hitherto,) that 
I might have some fruit * among 
you also, even as among other 
Gentiles. 

14 I am debtor? both to the 


lor,in. b 1Cor.9.16. > 


Rome.” This purpose expressed in 
this manner in the epistle, and the 
Acts of the Apostles, has been shown 
by Dr. Paley (Hore Payline on Rom. ~ 
i. 13) to be one of those undesigned 
coincidences which strongly show that 
both books are genuine. Comp. Rom. 
xv. 23, 24, with Acts xix. 21. A forger 
of these books would not have thought 
of such a contrivance as to feign such 
a purpose to go to Rome at that time, 
and to have mentioned it in that man 
ner. Such coincidences are among 
the best proofs that can be, demanded, 
that the writers did not intend to im- 
pose on the world. See Paley. 4 But 
was let hitherto. The word “let” 
means to hinder, or to obstruct. In 
what way this was done we do not 
know, but itis probable that he refers 
to the various openings for the preach- 
ing of the gospel-where he had been, 
and to the obstructions of various 
kinds from the enemies of the gospel 
to the fulfilment of his purposes. 
q That I might have some fruit 
among you. That I might be the 
means of the conversion of sinners 
and of the edification of the church in 
the capital of the Roman empire. It 
was not curiosity to see the splendid 
capital of the world that prompted 
this desire; it was not the love of 
travel; and of roaming from clime ta 
clime; it was the specific purpose of 
doing good to the souls of men. To 
have fruit means to obtain success in 
bringing men to the knowledge of 
Christ. Thus the Saviour said (John 
xv. 16), “I have chosen you, anél 
ordained you that’ you should bring 
forth fruit, and that your fruit should 
remain.” 

14, 15. I am debtor. This dors 
not mean that they had conferred any 
favour on him, which bound him te 
make this return, but that he was un: 
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Greeks and to the Barbarians, | I am ready to preach the gospel 


both to the wise anda to the un- 
wise. f 
15 So, as much as in me is, 


to you that are at Rome also. 
ié For I am ot ashamed * 
of the gospel of Christ: for it is 
@ Mark 8.38, 2Tim,}.8. 


der obligation to preach the gospel to 
all to whom it was possible. This od/i- 
gation arose from the favour that God 
had shown him in appointing him to 
this work. He was specially chosen 


as a vessel to bear the gospel to the | 


Gentiles (Acts ix. 15. Rom. xi. 13), 
and he did not feel that he had dis- 
charged the obligation until he had 
made the gospel known as far as pos- 
sible among all the nations of the earth. 
{ To the Greeks. This term properly 
denotes those who dwelt in Greece. But 
as the Greeks were the mest polished 
people of antiquity, the term came to 
be synonymous with the polished, the 
refined, the wise, as opposed to barba- 
rians. In this place it doubtless 
means the same as “ the wise,” and in- 
cludes the Romans also, as it can- 
not be supposed that Paul would de- 
signate the Romans as barbarians. Be- 
sides, the Romans claimed an origin 
from Greece, and Dionysius Halicar- 
nassus (book i.) shows that 
Italian and Roman people were of 
Greek descent. § Barbarians. All 
who were not included under the general 
name of Greeks. Thus Ammonius 
says that “all who were not Greeks 
were barbarians.” This term Jarba- 
rian, BaeBxgss, properly denotes one 
who speaks a foreign language, a 
foreigner, and the Greeks applied it to 
all who did not use their tongue. 
Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 11. “I shall be unto 
him that speaketh, a barbarian,” &c. 
i.e. I shall speak a language which 
he cannot understand. The word did 
not, therefore, of necessity denote any 
rusticity of manners, or any want of 
refinement. § To the wise. To 
those who esteemed themselves to be 
wise, or who boasted of their wisdom. 
The term is synonymous with “ the 
Greeks,” who prided themselves much 
in their wisdom. 1 Cor. i. 22, “The 


Greeks seek after wisdom.” Comp. 
e 


the: 


Le Cor: i. “193 iit... 18, 193 iv, 10, 
2 Cor. xi. 19. 9 Unwise® Those 
who were regarded as the ignorant 
and unpolished part of mankind. The 
expression is equivalent to ours, ‘ to 
the learned and the unlearned.’ It 
was an evidence of the proper spirit to 
be willing to preach the gospel to 
either. The gospel claims to have 
power to instruct all mankind, and they 
who are called to preach it, should be 
able to instruct those who esteem 
themselves to be wise, and who are 
endowed with science, learning, and 
talent; and they should be willing to 
labour to enlighten the most obscure, 
ignorant, and degraded portions of the 
race. his is the true spirit of the 
Christian ministry. 

15. So, as much asin me is. As far 
as opportunity may be offered, and 
according to my ability. | Iamready, 
&c. Jam prepared to preach among 
you, and to show the power of the 
gospel, even in the splendid metropolis 
of the world. He was not deterred by 
any fear; nor was he indifferent to 
their welfare ; but he was under the 
direction of God, and as far as he gave 
him opportunity, he was ready to make 
known to them the gospel, as he had 
done at Antioch, Ephesus, Athens, and 
Corinth. 

This closes the introduction or pre- 
face to the epistle. Having shown his 
deep interest in their welfare, he pro- 
ceeds in the next verse to state to them 
the great doctrines of that gospel which 
he was desirous of proclaiming ta 
them. 

16. For I am not ashamed, &c 
The Jews had cast him off, and regard- 
ed him as an apostate ; and by the wise 
among the Gentiles he had been per- 
secuted, and despised, and driven from 
place to place, and regarded as the filth 
of the world, and the offscouring of all 
things (1 Cor. iv. 13), but still he was 
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che power * of God unto salva- 
tion, to every one that believeth ;? 
a Jer 23,29. 1Cor.1.18, b Mark 16.16. 


net ashamed of the gospel. He had 
so firm a conviction of its value 
and itggtruth; he had experienced so 
much of its consolations; and had seen 
so much of its efficacy; that he was 
so far from being ashamed of it that he 
sloried in it as the power of God unto 
salvation. Men should be ashamed 
of crime and folly. They are 
asnamed of their own offences, and of 
the follies of their conduct, when they 
come to reflect on it. But they are 
not ashamed of that which they feel to 
be right, and of that which they know 
will contribute to their welfare, and to 
the benefit of their fellow men. Such 
were the views of Paul about the gos- 
pel; and it is one of his favourite doc- 
trines that they who believe on Christ 
shall not be ashamed. Rom. x. 11; v. 5. 
2 Cor. vii. 14. 2 Tim. i. 12. Phil. i. 
20. Rom. ix. 33. 2 Tim.i. 8. Comp. 
Mark viii. 38. 1 Peter iv. 16. 1 John 
ii. 28. J Of the gospel. ‘This word 
means the good news, or the glad in- 
telligence. See Note, Marki. 1. It is 
so called because it contains the glad 
annunciation that sin may be pardoned, 
and the soul saved. | Of Christ. 
The good news respecting the Messiah ; 
or which the Messiah has brought. 
The expression probably refers to the 
former, the good news which relates to 
the Messiah, to his character, advent, 
preaching, death, resurrection, and 
ascension. ‘Though this was “to the 
Jews a stumbling block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness,” yet he regarded it 
as the only hope of salvation, and was 
ready to preach it even in the rich and 
splendid capital of the world. { The 
power of God. This expression means 
that it is the way in which God exerts 
his power in the salvation of men. It 
is the efficacious or mighty plan, by 
which power goes forth to save, and 
by which all the obstacles of man’s 
edemption are taken away. ‘This ex- 
pression implies, (1.) . That it is God’s 
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to* the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek. 


e Acts 3.26. 


device of man. (2.) It is adapted te 
the end. It is fitted to overccme the 
obstacles in the way. It is not merely 
the instrument by which God exerts his 
power, but it has an inherent adapted- 
ness tothe end, it is fitted to accom- 
plish salvation to man so that it may 
be denominated power. (3.) It is 
mighty, hence it is called power, and 
the power of God. It is not a feeble 
and ineffectual instrumentality, but it 
is “mighty to the pulling down of strong 
holds.” 2 Cor. x. 4,5. Ithas shown 
its power as applicable to every degree 
of sin, to every combination of wick- 
edness. It has gone against the sins 
of the world, and evinced its power to 
save sinners of all grades, and to over- 
come and subdue every mighty form 
of iniquity. Comp. Jer. xxii. 29, “Is 
not my word like as a fire saith the 
Lord; and like a hammer ¢hat break- 
eth the rock in pieces?’ 1 Cor. i. 18. 
“The preaching of the cross is to them 
that perish, foolishness, but unto us 
which are saved, it is the power ot 
God.” | Unto salvation. This word 
means complete deliverance from sin 
and death, and all the foes and dangers 
that beset man. It cannot imply any 
thing less than eternal life. If a man 
should believe and then fall away, he 
could in no correct sense be’ said to 
be saved. And hence when the apos- 
tle declares that it is the power of God 
unto salvation “to every one that be- 
lieveth,” it implies that a// who become 
believers “shall be kept by the power 
of God through faith unto salvation” 
(see 1 Pet. i. 5), and that none shall 
ever fall away and be lost. ‘The apos-* 
tle thus commences his discussion with 
one of the important doctrines of the 
Christian religion, the final preser- 
vation of the saints. He is not de- 
fending the gospel for any temporary 
object, or with any temporary hope 
He looks through the system, and sees 
in it a plan for the complete and eter. 


plan, or Ais appointment. It is not the | nal recovery of all those who helieve 


. 
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eousness of God revealed from 
a ¢,3.21,25, 


in the Lord Jesus Christ. When he 
says it 1s the power of God wnto salva- 
tion, he means that it is the power of 
God for the attainment of salvation. 
This is the end, or the design of this 
ezertion of power. { Jo every one 
that believeth. Comp. Mark xvi. 16, 
17. This expresses the condition, or the 
terms, on which salvation is conferred 
through the gospel. It is not indis- 
cruninately to ali men, whatever may 
be their character. It is only to those 
who confide or trust in it; and it zs 
conferred on all who receive it in this 
nanner. If this qualification is pos- 
sessed, it bestows its blessings freely and 
fully. All men know what faithis. It is 
exercised when we confide in a parent, a 
friend, a benefactor. It is such a recep- 
ion of a promise, a truth, or a threat- 
ing, as to suffer it to make its appro- 
priate impression on the mind, and 
such as to lead us to act under its in- 
fluence, or to act as we should on the 
supposition that it is true. Thus a 
sinner credits the threatenings of God, 
and fears. This is faith. He credits his 
promises, and hopes. This is faith. He 
feels that he is lost, and relies on Jesus 

- Christ for mercy. This is faith. And, 
in general, faith is such an impression 
on the mind made by truth as to lead 
‘us to feel and act as if it were true; 
to have the appropriate feelings, and 
ws, and conduct under the com- 
mands, and promises, and threatenings 
of God. See Note, Mark xvi. 16. 
{ To the Jew first. First in order 
af time. Not that the gospel was 
any more adapted to Jews than to 
others; but to them had been commit- 
ted the oracles of God; the Messiah 
had come through them ; they had had 
the law, the temple, ond the service of 
God, and it was natural that the gos- 
pel should be proclaimed to them be- 
fore it was to the Gentiles, This was 
the order in which the gospel was 
actually preached to the world, first to 
che lews, and then to the Gentiles. 
Comp, Acts u. and x. Matt. x. 6 


ChAPTER I. 
17 For therein* is the right- | 
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faith to faith: asiit is written, ‘ 
The just shall live by faith. 


b Hab.2.4. 


Luke xxiv. 43, Acts xiii. 46, “It waa 
necessary that the word of God should 
first have been spoken to you; but 
seeing ye put it from you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy of everlasting life. 
lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” Comp 
Matt. xxi. 43. 4 And also to the 
Greek. To all who were not Jews, 
that is, to all the world. It was not 
confined in its intention or efficacy te 
any class or nation of men. It was 
adapted to all, and was designed to 
be extended to all. 

17. For. This word implies that 
he is now about to give a reason for 
that which he had just said, a reason 
why he was not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ.. That reason is stated in 
this verse. It embodies the swhstance 
of all that is contained in the epistle. 
It is the doctrine which he seeks to es: 
tablish ; and there is not perhaps a more 
important. passage, in the Bible than 
this verse; or one more difficult to be 
uatortaad: q Therein. In it, éy duro, 
i. e.inthe gospel. 4 Is the righteous- 
ness of God, dixztocdm Ozu. There 
is not a more important expression to 
be found in the epistle than this. It 
is capable of only the following inter- 
pretations. (1.) Some have said that 
it means that the attribute of God 
which is denominated righteousness or 
justice, is here displayed. It has been 
supposed that this was the design of 
the gospel to make this known; or to 
evince his justice in his way of saving 
men. ‘There js an important sense in 
which this is true (ch. iii. 26). But 
this does not seem to be the meaning 
in the passage before us. For, (a) The 
leading design of the gospel is not to 
evince the justice of (od, or the at. 
tribute of justice, but the love of God, 
See John iii. 16. Eph, ii. 4. 2 Thess. 
ii. 16. 1 Johniv. 8. (4) The attribute 
of justice is not that which is princi- 
pally evinced in the gospel. It is rather 
mercy, or mercy ima manner consis- 
tent with justice, or that does not 
interfere with justice. (¢) The pas: 
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sage, therefore, is not designed to teach 
simply that the righteousness of God, 
as at, attribute, is brought forth in the 
gospel, or that the oe idea is to re- 
veal his justice. 

(2.) A second interpretation which 
has been affixed to it is, to make it the 
same as goodness, the benevolence of 
God is revealed, &c. But to this there 
are still stronger objections. For (a) 
[¢ does not comport with the design of 
the apostle’s argument. (4) It is a 
departure from the established mean- 
ing of the word justice, and the phrase 
“the righteousness of God.” (c) If 
this had been the design, it is remarka- 
ble that the usual words expressive of 
goodness or mercy had not been used. 
Another meaning, therefore, is to be 
sought as expressing the sense of the 
phrase. 

(3.) The phrase righteousness of 
God is equivalent to God’s plan of 
justifying men; his scheme of de- 
claring them just in the sight of the 
law; or of acquitting them from 
punishment, and admitting them to 
favour. In this sense it stands op- 
posed to man’s plan of justification, 
i. e. by his own works. God’s plan is 
dy faith. The way in which that is 
done is revealed in the gospel. The 
object contemplated to be done is to 
treat men as if they were righteous. 
Man attempted to accomplish this by 
obedience to the law. The plan of 
God was to arrive at it by fazth. Here 
the two schemes differ; and the great 
design of this epistle is to show that 
man cannot be justified on his own 
plan, to wit, by works; and that the 
plan of God is the only way, and a 
wise and glorious way of making man 
just in the eye of the law. No small 
part of the perplexity usually attend- 
ing this subject will be avoided if it is 
remembered that the discussion in this 
epistle pertains to the question, “ how 
can mortal man be just with God?” 
The apostle shows that it cannot be 
by works; and that it can be by faith. 
his latter is what he calls the right- 
rausness of God which is revealed in 
ne gospel. 
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needful only to look at the connexion 
and at the usual meaning of the words 
The word to justify, dimes, means 
properly zo be just, to be innocent, to be 
righteous. It then means to declare, 
or treat as righteous; as when a man is 
charged with an offence, and is acquit: 
ted. Ifthe crime alleged is not proved 
against him, he is declared by the law 
to beinnocent. It then means to treat 
as if innocent, to regard as innocent 
tha is, to pardon, to forgive, and con- 
sequ-ntly to treat us if the offence 
had not occurred. It does not mean that 
the man did not commit the offence ; 
or that the law might not have held him 
answerable for it; but that the offence 
is forgiven; and it is consistent to re- 
ceive the offender into favour, and 
treat him as if he had not committed 
it. In what way this may be done 
rests with him who has the pardoning 
power. And in regard to the salvation 
of man, it rests solely with God, and 
must be done in that way only which © 
he appoints and approves. ‘The de- 
sign of Paul in this epistle is to show 
how this is done, or to show that it 
is done by faith. It may be remarked 
here that the expression before us does 
not imply any particular manner in 
which it is done; it does not touch 
the question whether it is by imputed 
righteousness or not; it does not say 
that it is on legal principles; it simply 
affirms that the gospel contains God’s 
plan of justifying men by faith. 

The primary meaning of the word is, 
therefore, to be innocent, pure, &e. and 
hence the name means righteousness 
in general. For this use of the word, 
see Matt. iii, 15; v. 6. 10. 20; xxi. 
32. Luke i. 75. Acts x. 35; xiii, 10 
Rom. ii. 26; viii. 4, &c. 

In the sense of pardoning sin, or of 
treating men as if they were innccent, 
on the condition of faith, it is used 
often, and especially in this epistle. 
See Rom. iii. 24. 26. 28. 30; iv. 5 
L; -viti. 30. Gal: ti 16555 8. 
Rom. ili. 21, 22. 25; iv 3. 6. 13 
30, &e. 

Itis called God’s righteousness _he- 
cause it is God's plan, in distinction 


24, 
ix 


‘To see that this is the meaning, it ist from all the plans set up by men. 1 
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was originated by him; it differs from 
all pthers; and it claims him as its 
author, and tends to his glory. It is 
called his righteousness, as it is the 
way by which he receives and treats 
men as righteous. This same pan 
was fo:e‘old in various places, where the 
word rizhteousness is nearly synony- 
mous with salvation. Isa. lvi. 5, “ My 
cighteousness is near; my salvation is 
gone forth.” 6, “ My salvation shall 
be for ever, and my righteousness shall 
not be abolished.” Isa. lvi. 1, “ My 
salvation is near to come, and my right- 
eousness to be revealed.” Dan. ix. 
24, “'T’o make reconciliation for ini- 
quity, ard to bring in everlasting right- 
eousness.” 

In regard to this plan, it may be ob- 
served, (1.) That it is not to declare 
that men are innocent and pure. That 
would-not be true. The truth is just 
the reverse; and God does not esteem 
men to be different from what they 
are. (2.) It is not to take part 
with the sinner, and to mitigate his 
offences. It admits them to their full 
extent; and makes /im feel them also. 
(3.) It is not that we become partakers 
of the essential righteousness of God. 
That is impossible, (4.) It is not that 
his righteousness becomes ours. This 
is not true ; and there is no intelligible 
sense in which that can be understood. 
But it is God’s plan for pardoning sin, 
and for treating us as if we had not 
committed it; that is, adopting us as 
his children, and admitting us to heaven 


~on the ground of what the Lord Jesus 
has done in our stead. 
‘plan. 


This is God’s 
Men seek to save themselves 
by their own works. God’s plan is to 
save them by the merits of Jesus 
Christ. J Revealed. Made known, 
and communicated. The gospel states 
the fact that God has such a plan of 
justification; and shows the way or 
tanner in which it might be done. 
The fuc’ seems to have been under- 
stood by Abraham, and the patriarchs 
(Heb. x1.), but the fall mode or man- 
aer in which it was to be accomplish- 
ed, was not revealed until it was done 
ia the gospel of Christ. And Jecause 
62 
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this great and glorious truth was thus 
made known, Paul was not ashamed 
of the gospel. Nor should we be. 
q From faith, ex mrizrews. This phrase 
I take to be connected with the ex- 
pression, “the righteousness of God.” 
Thus, “ the righteousness of God ;” ana 
it means, that God’s method of justifving 
men is from or out of asystem of salvavion 
by faith alone. The great truth of the gos | 
pel is brought out, that men are justifiea 
by faith, and not by the deeds of the law 

The common interpretation of the pas 

sage has been, that the righteousness oj 
God in this-is revealed from one degree of 
faith to another. But to this inter- 
pretation there are many objections 

(1.) It is not true. The gospel was 
not designed for this. It did not sup- 
pose that men had a certain degree of 
faith by nature, which needed only to 
be strengthened in order that they 
might besaved. (2.) It doesnot make 
good sense. ‘To say that the right- 
eousness of God, meaning, as is com- 
monly understood, his essential jus. 

tice, is revealed from one degree of 
faith to another, is to use words with- 
out any meaning. (3.) ‘The connexion 
of the passage does not admit of this 
interpretation. The design of the pas- 
sage is evidently to set forth the doc 

trine of justification as the grand theme 
of remark, and it does not comport 
with that design to introduce here the 
advance from one degree of faith to 
another, as the main tepic. (4.) The 
epistle is intended clearly to establish 
the fact that men are justified by fuith. 
This is the grand idea which is kept up , 
and to show how this may be done is 
the main purpose before the apostle, 
See ch. iii. 22. 30;-ix. 30; ix. 32; 
x. 6, &c. (5.) The passage which he 
immediately quotes shows that he did 
not speak of different degrees of faith, 
but of the doctrine that men are to be 
justified by faith. 4 To farth. Unto 
those who believe (comp. ch. tii. 22) 

or to every one that has faith, ver, 16 

The abstract is here put for the con- 
crete. It is designed to express the 
idea, that God’s plan of justifying 
men is ~evealed in the gospel, which 
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18 For the wrath * of God is | revealed from heaven against all 


a Eph.5s. 


plan is by faith, and the benefits of 
which plan shall be extended to all 
that have faith, or that believe. J As 
it is written. See Habakkuk ii, 4. 
q{ The just shall live by faith. ‘The 
LXX. translate the passage in Habak- 


kuk, “If any man shall draw back, my- 


soul shall have no pleasure in him, but 
the just by my faith,” or by faith in me, 
“shall live.’ The very words are 
ased by them which are employed: by 
the apostle, except they add the word 
“my, ov, my faith. ‘The Syriac ren- 
ders it in a similar manner, “ The just 
by faith shall live.’ ‘The meaning of 
the Hebrew in Habakkuk is the same. 
It does not refer originally to the doc- 
trine of justification by faith; but its 
meaning is this, ‘ The just man, or the 
righteous man, shall live by his confi- 
dence in God.’ The prophet is speak- 
ing of the woes attending the Baby- 
lonish captivity. The Chaldeans were 
to come upon the land and destroy it, 
and remove the nation, ch. i. 6—10. 
But this was not to be perpetual. It 
should have an end (ch. ii. 3), and 
they who had confidence in God should 
live (ver. 4); that is, should be restored 
to their country, should be blessed and 
made happy. Their confidence in God 
should sustain them, and _ preserve 
ihem. This did not refer primarily to 
the doctrine of justification by faith, 
nor did the apostle so quote it, but it 
expressed a general principle that 
those who had confidence in God 
should be happy, and be preserved, and 
blessed. This would express. the doc- 
trine which Paul was defending. It 
was not by relying on his own, merit 
that the Israelite would be delivered, 
but it was by confidence in God, by his 
strength, and mercy. On the same 
trinciple would men be saved under 
the gospel. It was not by reliance on 
their own works or merit; it was by 
confidence in God, by faith that they 
were to live. | Shall Jive. In Ha- 
bakkuk this means to be made happy, 
er blessed * shall find comfort, and sup- 


port, and deliverance. So in the gos 
pel the blessings of salvation are repre< 
sented as life, eternal life. Sin is 
represented as death, and man by nature 
is represented as dead in trespasses and 
sins. Eph. ii. 1. The gospel restores 
to life and salvation. John iii. 363 v. 
29: 40s ivi, 88051535 xx. 231. Acts 
ii, 28. Rom. v. 18; viii. 6.—This ex- 
pression, therefore, does not mean, as 
it is sometimes supposed, the justified 
by faith shall live; but it is expressive 
of a general principle in relation to 
men, that they shall be defended, pre- 
served, made happy, not by their own 
merits or strength, but by confidence 
in God. This principle is exactly ap- 
plicable to the gospel plan of salvation. 
Those who rely on God the Saviour 
shall be justified, and saved. — 

18. For. This word denotes that 
the apostle is about to give a reason 
for what he had just said. This verse 
commences the argument of the epistle, 
an argument designed to establish the 
proposition advanced in ver. 17. The 
proposition is, that God’s plan of justi- 
fication is revealed in the gospel. To 
show this, it was necessary to show 
that all other plans had failed ; and that 
there was need of some new plan or 
scheme to save men, To this he devotes 
this and the two following chapters 
The design of this argument is, to show 
that men were sinners. And in order 
to make this out, it was necessary to 
show that they were under law. This 
was clear in regard tothe Jews. They 
had the Scriptures; and the apostle in 
this chapter shows that it was equally 
clear in regard to the Gentiles, and 
then proceeds to show that both had 
failed of obeying the law. To see this 
clearly it is necessary to add oniy, that 
there can be but two ways of justifica’ 
tion conceived of; one by obedience to 
law, and the other by grace. The 
former was the one by which Jews and 
Gentiles had sought to be justified ; 
and if it could be shown that in this 


| they had failed, the way was clear t 
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show that there was need of some | 
other plan, ] The wrath of God, 
sey) @xv. The word rendered wrath 
properly denotes that earnest appetite, 
or desire by which we seek any thing, 
or an intense effort to obtain it. And it 
is particularly applied to the desire 
which a man has to take vengeance 
who is injured, and who is enraged. 
It is thus synonymous with revenge. 
Eph. iv. 31, “Let all bitterness, and 
wrath,’ &c. Col. iii, 8, “ Anger, 
wrath, malice,” &c. 1 Tim. ii. 8. James 
- 19. Butitis also often applied to 
Ged; and it is clear that when we 
think of the word as applicable to him, 
it must be divested of every thing like 
human passion, and especially of the 
passion of revenge. As he cannot be 
injured by the sins of men (Job xxv. 
6—8), he has no motive for vengeance 
properly so called, and it is one of the 
most obvious rules of interpretation 
that we are not to apply to God pas- 
sions and feelings which, among us, 
have their origin in evil. In making a 


-revelation, it was indispensable to use 


words which men used; but it does 
not follow that when applied to God 
they mean precisely what they do 
when applied to man. When the Sa- 
viour is said (Mark iii. 5) to have 
looked on his disciples with anger 
(Greek, wrath, the same word is here), 
itis not to be supposed that he had the 
feelings of an implacable man seeking 
vengeance. The nature of the feeling 
is to be judged of by the character of 
the person. So, in this place, the word 
jenotes the divine displeasure or in- 
dignation against sin; the divine pur- 
pose to injlict punishment. Itis the 
opposition of the divine character 
against sin; and the determination of 
the divine mind to eapress that oppo- 
sition in a proper way, by excluding 
the offender from the favours which he 
bestows on the righteous. It is not an 
unamiable, or arbitrary principle of 
conduct. We all admire the character 
of a tather who is opposed to disorder, 
and vice, and disobedience in his fami- 
ly, and who expresses his opposition 


in a proper way. We admire che | 
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character of a ruler who is opposed ws 
all crime in the community, and whe 
expresses those feelings in the laws. 
And the more he is opposed to vice 
and crime, the more we admire his 
character and his laws; and why shall 
we be not equally pleased with God, 
who is. opposed to al/ crime in all parta 
of the universe, and who determines 
to express it in the proper way for the 
sake of preserving order and promoting 
peace? The word divine displeasure 
or indignation, therefore, expresses the 
meaning of this phrase. See Matt. iii. 
7 Luke iii. 7; xxi. 23. John iii. 36 
Rom. ii. 5.83: iii. 53, iv. 153 .v. 93 ix, 
22; xii. 193; xiii. 4, 5. Eph. ii. 3; v. 
6. 1 Thess. i. 103 ii. 16, &c. The 
word occurs thirty-five times. in the 
New Testament. { Js revealed. That 
is, revealed to the Jews by their law 

and to the Gentiles in their reason, 
and conscience, as the apostle pro- 
ceeds to show. 4 From heaven. This 
expression I take to mean simply that 
the divine displeasure against sin is 
made known by a divine appointment ; 
by an arrangement of events, commua- 
nications, and arguments, which evince 
that they have had their origin in 
heaven; or are divine. How this is 
Paul proceeds to state, in the works of 
creation, and in the law which the He- 
brews had. A variety of meanings 
have been given to this expression, but 
this seems the most satisfactory. It 
does not mean that the wrath will be 
sent from heaven; or that the heavens 
declure his wrath; or that the heavenly 
bodies are proofs of his wrath against 
sin; or that Christ, the executioner of 
wrath, will be manifest from heaven 
(Origen, Cyrill, Beza, &c.) ; or that it 
is from God who is in heaven ; but that 
it is by an arrangement which shows 
that it had its origin in heaven, or has 
proofs that itis divine. J Againet at 
ungodliness. This word properly 
means impiety towards God, or neglect 
of the worship and honour due to him. 
doz@ary. It refers to the fact that men 
had failed to honour the true God, and 
had paid to idols the homage which 
was due to him. Multitudes also i 
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every age refuse to honour him, and 
neglect his worship, though they are 
not idolaters. Many men suppose that 
if they do not neglect their duty to 
their fellow-men, if they are honest 
and upright in their dealings, they are 
not guilty, even though they are not 
righteous, or do not do their duty to 
(tod; as though it were a less crime 
io dishonour God than man; and as 
though it were innocence to neglect 
end disobey our Makef and Redeemer. 
The apostle here shows that the wrath 
of God is as really revealed against the 
neglect of God as it is against positive 
iniquity ; and that this is an offence of 
so much consequence as to be placed 
Jfirst, and as deserving the divine in- 
dignation more than the neglect of our 
duties towards men. Comp. Rom. xi. 
26. 2 Tim. ii. 16. Titus ii, 12. Jude 
15.18. The word does not elsewhere 
vecur in the New Testament. J Un- 
righteousness of “men. Unrighteous- 
ness, or iniquity towurds men. All 
offences against our neighbour, our pa- 
rents, our country, &c. The word un- 
godliness includes all crimes against 
God ; this, all crimes against our fellow- 
men. The two words express that 
which comprehends the violation of all 
the commands of God ; “ ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God, &c. and thy neigh- 
hour as thyself.” Matt. xxil. 37—40. 
‘The wrath of God is thus revealed 
against al/ human wickedness. 9 Who 
hold the truth. Who keep back, or 
restrain the truth. ‘The word trans- 
lated hold here, sometimes means to 
maintain, to keep, to observe (1 Cor. 
vil. 30. 2 Cor, vi. 12) ; but it also means 
to hold back, to detain, to hinder. 
Luke iv. 42, “'The people sought him 
(Jesus), and came to him, and stayed 
him.” (Greck, the same as here.) 
Philemon 13, “ Whom-I would have 
retained with me,” &c. 2 Thess. ii. 6, 
“ And now ye know what withholdeth,” 
&c. In this place it means also that 
they held back, or restrained the 
truth, by their wickedness. {¢ The 
truth. The truth of God, in whatever 
way made known, and particularly, as 
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made known by the light of nature 
The truth pertaining to his perfections, 
his law, &c. ‘They hold it back, or 
restrain its influence. J In unright- 
eousness. Or rather, by their iniquity. 
Theit wickedness is the-cause why the 
truth had had so little progress among 
them, and had exerted so little influ- 
ence. This was done by their yielding 
to corrupt passions and propensities, 
and by their being therefore unwilling 
to retain the knowledge of a pure and 
holy God, who is opposed to such deeds, 
and who will punish them. As they 
were determined to practise iniquity, 
they chose to exclude the knowledge 
of a pure God, and to worship impure 
idols, by which they might give a 
sanction to:their lusts. Their vice ané 
tendency to iniquity was, therefore, thi 
reason why they had so little know 
ledge of a holy God; and by the love 
of this, they held back the truth from 
making progress, and becoming diffused 
among them. 

The same thing is substantially true 
now. Men hold back or resist the 
truth of the gospel by their sins in the 
following ways. (1.) Men of influ- 
ence and wealth employ both, in di- 
rectly opposing the gospel. (2.) Men 
directly resist the doctrines of religion, 
since they know they could not hold 
to those doctrines without abandoning 
their sins. (3.) Men who resolve to 
live in sin, of course, resist the gospel 
and endeavour to prevent its influence 
(4.) Pride, and vanity, and the love of 
the world also resist the gospel, and 
oppose its advances. (5.) Unlawful 
business—business that begins in evil, 
and progresses, and ends in evil—has 
this tendency to hold back, the gospel. 
Such is the effect of the traffic in 
ardent spirits, in the slave-trade, &c. 
They begin in the love of money, the 
root of all evil (1 Tim. vi. 10); they 
progress in the tears and sorrows of 
the widow, the orphan, the wife, the 
sister, or the child ; and they end in the 
deep damnation of multitudes in the 
Perhaps the-e haa 
been nothing tha. has so much ela 


the apostle goes on to say that which is| back the infiuence of truth, and of the 
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ungodliness, and unrighteous- 
ness of men, who hold the truth 
im unrighteousness : 

19 Because that which may 


gospel, as indulgence in the vice of in- 
temperance, and traffic in liquid fire. 
{6 ) Indulgence in vice, or wickedness 
2f any kind, holds back the truth of 

od. Men who are resolved to in- 
dulge their passions will not yield 
themselves to this truth. And hence 
all the wicked, the proud, and vain, 
and worldly are responsible, not only 
for their own sins directly, but for hin- 
dering, by their example and their 
crimes, the effect of religion on others. 
They are answerable for standing in the 
way of God and his truth; and for 
opposing him in the benevolent design 
of doing good to all men. There is 
nothing that prevents the universal 
spread and influence of truth but sin. 
And men of wickedness are answer- 
able for all the ignorance and wo 
which are spread over the community, 
and which have extended themselves 
over the world. 

19. Because. The apostle pro- 
ceeds to show how it was that the 
heathen hindered the truth by their 
iniquity. ‘This he does by showing 
that the truth might be known by the 
works of creation; and that nothing 
but their iniquity prevented it. ¢ That 
which may be known of God. ‘That 
which is knowable concerning God. 
The expression implies that there may 
be many things concerning God which 
cannot be known. But there are also 
many things which may be ascertained. 
Such are his existence, and many of 
his attributes, his power, and wisdom, 
and justice, &c. The object of the 
apostle was not to say that every thing 
vettaining to God could be known by 
them, or that they could have as clear 
a view of him as if they had possessed 
e revelation. We must interpret the 
expression according .to the object 
which he had in view. ‘That was to 
s' ow that so mach might be known of 
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be known of God is manifest in? 
them; for? God hath shewed 24 
unto them. : 

20 For the invisible things of 


1 or, to. a John1.9. 


God as to prove that they had no ex- 
cuse for their crimes; or that God 
would be just in punishing them for 
their deeds. For this it was needful 
only that his existence and his justice, 
or his determination to punish sin, 
should be known; and this, the apostle 
affirms, was known among them, ana 
had been from the creation of the 
world. This expression, therefore, is 
not to be pressed as implying that they 
knew all that could be known about 
God, or that they knew as much as 
they who had a revelation; but that 
they knew enough to prove that they 
had no excuse for their sins. 4 Js 
manifest. Is known; is understood. 
{ In them. Among them. So the 
preposition zm is often used. It means 
that they had this knowledge ; or it 
had been communicated tothem. The 
great mass of the heathen world was 
indeed ignorant of the true God ; but 
their leaders, or their philosophers, had 
this knowledge. See Note on ver. 21. 
But this was not true of the mass, or 
body of the people. Still it was true 
that this knowledge was in the posses- 
sion of man, or was among the pagan 
world, and would have spread, had it 
not been for the love of sin. J God 
hath showed tt to them. Comp. John 
i. 9. He had endowed them with rea- 
son and conscience (ch. ii, 14, 15) ; he 
had made them ‘capable of seeing and 
investigating his works; he had spread 
before them the proofs of his wisdom, 
and goodness, and power, and had thus 
given them the means of learning hig 
perfections and will. 

20. For the invisible things of hun. 
The expression “ his invisible things” 
refers to those things which cannot be 
perceived by the senses. It does not 
imply that there are any things per- 
taining to the divine character which 
may be seen by the eye; but shat 


54 
him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being 


understood by the things® that 
a@ Ps.19.1,&c. 
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are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead: so that they are 


without excuse. 
lor, that they may be. 


there are things which may be known 
of him, though not discoverable by the 
eye. We judge of the objects around 
us by the senses, the sight, the touch, 
the ear, &c. Paul affirms, that though 
we cannot judge thus of God, yet 
there is a way by which we may come 
to the kndéwledge of him. What he 
means by the zuvisible things of God 
he specifies at the close of the verse, 
his eternal power and Godhead. The 
affirmation extends only to that; and 
the argument implies that that was 
enough to leave them without any ex- 
cuse for their sins. J From the 
creation of the world. The word 
creation may either mean the act of 
creating, or more commonly it means 
the thing created, the world, the uni- 
verse. In this sense it is commonly 
used in the New Testament. Comp. 
Mark x. 6; xiii. 19; xvi. 5. Rom. 
i, 25. 2 Cor. v. 17. Gal. vi. 15. Col. 
Ieeloweo: adebiiv, Voginix.all.« lobet. 
ii, 13, 2 Pet. iii. 4. Rev. iii, 14. 
The word “from” may mean since, 
or it may denote by means of. And 
the expression here may denote that, 
as an historical fact, God has been 
known since the act of creation; or 
it may denote that he is known 
by means of the material universe 
which he has formed. The latter is 
doubtless the true meaning. For, (1.) 
This is the common meaning of 
the word. creation; and, (2.) This 
accords with the design of the argu- 
ment. It isnot to state an historical 
fact, but to show that they had the 
means of knowing their duty within 
their reach, and were without excuse. 
Those means were in the wisdom, 
power, and glory of the universe, by 
which they were surrounded, { Are 
clearly seen. Are made manifest; 
or may be perceived. The word 
used here does not occur elsewhere 
nthe New Testament. § Being un- 


derstood. His perfections may be 
investigated, and comprehended ~by 
means of his works. ‘They are the 
evidences submitted to our intellects, 
by which we may arrive at the true 
knowledge of God. 4 Things that 
are made. By his works. Comp. Heb. 
xi. 3. This means, not by the original 
act of creation, but by the continual 
operations of God in his Providence, 
by his doings, ra x01, by what he is 
continually producing and accomplish- 
ing in the displays of his power and 
goodness in the heavens and the earth. 
What they were capable of under- 
standing, he immediately adds, and 
shows that he dia not intend to affirm 
that every thing could be known cf 
God by his works; but so much as to 
free them from excuse for their sins. 
{ His eternal power. Here are two 
thingsimplied. (1.) That the universe 
contains an exhibition of his power, or 
a display of that attribute which we 
call omnipotence ; and, (2.) That this 
power has existed from eternity, and 
of course implies an eternal existence 
in God. It does not mean that this 
power has been exerted or put forth 
from eternity, for the very idea of 
creation supposes that it had not, but 
that there is proof, in the works of 
creation, of power which must have 
existed from eternity, or have belonged 
to an eternal being. The proof of 
this was clear, even to the heathen, with 
their imperfect views of creation and 
of astronomy. Comp. Ps. xix. The 
majesty and grandeur of the heavens 
would strike their eye, and be full 
demonstration that they were the work 
of an infinitely great and glorious God. 
But to us, under the full blaze of 
modern science, with our knowledge 
of the magnitude, and distances, and 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies, the 
proof of this fower is much more 
grand and impressive. _?Ve may apply 
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the remark of the apostle to the pre- 
sent state of the science, and his lan- 
guage will cover all the ground, and the 
proof to human view is continually 
rising of the amazing power of God, 
by’ every new discovery in science, and 
especially in astronomy. Those who 
wish to see this subject presented in a 
most impressive view, may find it 
done in Chalmer’s Astronomical Dis- 
courses, and in Dick’s Christian Philo- 
sopher. Equally clear is the proof that 
this power must have been edernal. If 
¢ had not always existed, it could in 
ao way have been produced. But it 
is not to be supposed that it was 
always exerted, any more than it is 
that God now puts forth all the power 
that he can, or than that we constantly 
put forth all the power which we pos- 
sess. God’s power was Called forth 
at the creation. He showed his om- 
nipotence; and gave, by that one great 
act, eternal demonstration that he was 
almighty; and we may survey the 
proof of that, as clearly as if we had 
seen the operation of his hand there. 
The proof is not weakened because we 
do not see the process of creation con- 
stantly goingon. It is rather augmented 
by the fact that he sustains all things, 
and controls continually the vast masses 
of matter in the material worlds. | God- 
head. His divinity. The Greek word @ez- 
6Tn¢ is not elsewhere used in the New 
Yestament, though the similar words @e- 
Srne and @eiov, both rendered Godhead, 
occur in Col. ii. 9. Acts xvii. 29. The pas- 
sage here proves the truth that the su- 
premacy, or supreme divinity of God, was 
exhibited in the works of creation, or that 
he was exalted above all creatures and 
things. It would not be proper, however, 
to press this word as implying that all 
that we know of God by revelation was 
known to the heathen; but that so 
much was known as to show his supre- 
macy ; his right to their homage ; and 
of course the folly and wickedness of 
idolatry. This is all that the ar- 
gument of the apostle demands, and, 
of course, on this principle the ex- 
pression is to be interpreted q So 
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that they are without excuse. God 
has given them so clear evidence of his 
existence and claims, that they have 
no excuse for their idolatry, and for 
hindering the truth by their iniquity 
It is implied here that in order that 
men should be responsible, they should 
have the means of knowledge; and 
that he does not judge them when 
their ignorance is involuntary, and the 
means of- knowing the truth have not 
been communicated. But where men 
have these means within their reach, 
and will not avail themselves of them, 
all excuse is‘taken away. This was 
the case with the Gentile world. They 
had the means of knowing so much 
of God, as to show the folly of wor- 
shipping dumb idols. Comp. Isa. xliv. 
8—20. They had also traditions 
respecting his perfections; and they 
could not plead for their crimes and 
folly that they had no means of know- 
ing him. If this was true of the pa- 
gan world then, how much more is it 
true of the world now? And especial- 
ly how true and fearful is this, respect- 
ing that great multitude in Christian 
lands who have the Bible, and who 
never read it; who are within the reach 
of the sanctuary, and never enter it; 
who are admonished by friends, and by 
the providences of God, and who re- 
gard it not; and who look upon the 
heavens, and even yet see no proof of 
the eternal power and Godhead of him 
who made them all! Nay, there are 
those who are apprized of the discove- 
ries of modern astronomy, and who 
yet do not seem to reflect that all 
these glories are proof of the existence 
of an eternal God; and who live in 
ignorance of religion as really as the 
heathen, and in crimes as decided 
and malignant as disgraced the dark- 
est ages of the world. For such there 
is no excuse, or shadow of excuse, to 
be offered in the day of doom. And 
there is no fact more melanchely im 
our history, and wo one thing that 
more proves the stupidity of men, 
than this sad forgetfulness of Him that 
made the heavens, even amid all the 
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21 Because that, when they 
knew God, they glorified him 
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not as Gol, neither were thank 
ful, but became vain® in their 
a Je.2.5, Eph.4.17,18. 


wonders and glories that have come 
fresh from the hand of God, and that 
every where speak his praise. 

21. Because that. The apostle 
here is showing that’it was right to 
condemn men for their sins. To do 
this it was needful to show them that 
they had the knowledge of God, and 
the raeans of knowing what was right ; 
and that the true source of their sins 
and idolatries was a corrupt and evil 
healt. J When 
Greek, knowing God. That is, they 
had an acquaintance with the exist- 
ence .and many of the perfections of 
one God. ‘That many of the philoso- 
phers of Greece and Rome had a 
knowledge of one God, there can be 
no doubt. This was undoubtedly the 

» case with Pythagoras, who had travel- 
led extensively in Egypt, and even in 
Palestine; and also with Plato and his 
disciples. This point is ckearly shown 
by Cudworth in his Intellectual Sys- 
tem, and by Biskop Warburton in the 
Divine Legation of Moses. Yet the 
knowledge ofthis great truth was not 
communicated to the. people. It was 
confined to the philosophers; and not 
improbably one design of the mysteries 
celebrated throughout Greece was to 
keep up the knowledge of the one 
true God. Gibbon has remarked that 
“the philosophers regarded all the 
popular superstitions as equally false ; 
the common people as equally true; 
and the politicians as equally useful.” 
This was probably a correct account 
of the prevalent feelings among the 
ancients. A single extract from Ci- 
cero (de Natura Deorum, lib. ii. c. 6) 
will show that they had the. know- 
ledge of one God. “There is some- 
thing in’the nature of things, which 
the mird of man, which reason, which 
human power cannot effect; and cer- 
tainly that which produces this must 
be better than man. What can this 
recalled but God?” Again (c. 2), 
“What can be so plain and mani- 
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fest, when we luvok at heaven, ane 
contemplate heavenly things, as that 
there is some divinity of most exceilen 
mind, by which these things arg 
governed?” | They glorified him 
not as God. They did not honour 
him as God. This was the true source 
of their abominations. To glorify him 
as God is to regard with proper reve- 
rence all his perfections and laws; to 
venerate his name, his power, his holi- 
ness, and presence, &c. As they were 
not znclined to do this, so they were 
given over to their own vain and wigk- 
ed desires. Sinners are not willing to 
give honour to God as God. They are 
not pleased with his perfections; and 
therefore the mind becomes fixed on 
other objects, and the heart gives free 
indulgence to its own sinful desires 
A willingness to honour God as God— 
to reverence, love, and obey him, would 
effectually restrain. men from sin. 
{ Neither were thankful. The obli- 
gation to be thankful to God for his 
mercies, for the goodness which we 
experience, is plain and obvious. Thus 
we judge of favours received of our 
fellow-men. ‘The apostle here clearly 
regards this unwillingness to render 
gratitude to God for his mercies as 
one of the causes of their subsequent 
corruption and idolatry. The reasons 
of this are the following. (1.) The 
effect of ingratitude is to render the 
heart hard and insensible. (2.) Men 
seek to forget the Being to whom they 
are unwilling ‘to exercise gratitude. 
(3.) Todo this, they fix their affec- 
tions oi other things; and hence the 
heathen expressed their gratitude not 
to God, but to the sun, and moon, and 
stars, &c., the mediums by which 
God bestows his favours on men. And 
we may here learn that an unwilling- 
ness to thank God for his mercies is 
one of the most certain causes of 
alienation and hardness of heart. 
{ But became vain. To become 


_ vain, with us, means te be elated, a 
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imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened: 
22 Professing themselves to 
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be wise, they + became fools, 
23 And changed the glory of 
the. uncorruptible God into an 
@ Jer.8.8,9. 


or self-conceited, or to seek praise from ! 


others. The meaning here seems tc 
Se, they became foolish, frivolous in 
sheir thoughts and reasonings. They 
acted foolishly; they employed them- 
selves in useless and frivolous ques- 
ions, the effect of which was to lead 
the mind farther and farther from the 
truth respecting God. ¥ Imaginations. 
This word means properly thoughts, 
then reasoningss, and also disputations. 
Perhaps our word, speculations, would 
convey its meaning here. It implies 
that they were unwilling to honour God, 
and deing unwilling to honour him, 
they. commenced those speculations 
which resulted in ail their vain ,and 
foolish opinions about idols, and the 
various rites of idolatrous worship. 
Many of the speculations and in- 
quiries of the ancients were umong the 
most vain.and senseless which the 
mind can conceive. | And their fool- 
ish heart. The word heart is not 
unfrequently used. to denote the mind, 
or the understanding. We apply it 
fo denote the affections. But such 
was not its common use among the 
Hebrews. We speak of the head 
when we refer to the understanding, 
but this was not the case with the 
Hebrews. ‘They spoke of the heart 
in this manner, and in this sense it is 
clearly used in this piace. See Eph. i. 
18. Rom, ii, 15, 2 Cor. iv. 6. 2 Pet. 
i. 19. The word foolish means literally 
that which is without understanding. 
Matt. xv.16. § Was darkened. Was 
rendered obscure, so that they did not 
9erceive and comprehend the truth. 
Che process which is stated in this 
verse is, (1.) That men had the know- 
ecgo of God. (2.) That they refused 
w horour him when they &uew him, 
and were oppesed to his character and 
govermment. (3.) That they were 
ungrateful. (4.) That they then be- 
gan to doubt, to reason, to speculate, 
and wandered far into darkness. This 
Dd 


is substantially the process by which 
men wander away from God now. 
They have the knowledge of God, but 
they do not love him; and being dis- 
satisfied with his character and govern- 
ment, they begin to speculate, fall into 
error, and then “ find no end in wander 
ing mazes lost,” and sink into the depths 
of heresy and of sin. 

22. Professing themselves to be 
wise. ‘This was the common boast of 
the philosophers of antiquity. The 
very word by which they chose to be 
called, philosophers, means literally 
lovers of wisdom. ‘That it was their 
boast that they were wise, is well 
known. Comp. ch. i. 14. 1 Cor. i. 19, 
20, 21, 22; iii, 19. 2 Cor. xi. 19 
q Shey became fools. Comp. Jer. viii. 
8, 9. They becaree really {volish in 
their opinions and conduct. ‘There is 
something particularly pungent and 
cutting in this remark, and as true as 
it is pungent. In what way they 
evinced their folly, Paul proceeds im- 
mediately to state. Sinners of all 
kinds are frequently spoken of as fools 
in the Scriptures. In the sense in 
which it is’ thus used, the word is ap- 
plied to them as void of understanding 
or moral sense; as idolaters, and as 
wicked. Ps. xiv. 1. Prov. xxvi. 43 i. 
17, 22; xiv. 8,.9. The senses in 
which this word here is applied to the 
heathen are, (1.) That their specula- 
tions and doctrines were senseless ; and 
(2.) That their conduct was corrupt. 

23. And changed. This does not 
mean that they literally transmuted 
God himself; but that in their views 
they exchanged him ; or they changed 
him as an object of worship for idols. 
They produced, of course, no real 
change in the glory of the infinite God 
but the change was in themselves 
They forsook him of whom they had 
knowledge (ver. 21), and offered the 
homage which was due to him, to idols 
q The glo-y. 'The majesty, the honour 
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image 


and to birds, and four-footed 


a Isa.40,18,26. Ezek,3,10, 


&c. This word stands opposed here 
to the degrading nature of their wor- 
ship. Instead of adoring a Being 
clothed with majesty and honour, they 
bcwed down to reptiles, &c. They 
axchanged a glorious object of worship 
for that which was degrading and hu- 
miliating. The glory of God, in such 
places as this, means his essential 
honour, his majesty, the concentration 
and expression of his perfections, as 
the glory of the sun (1 Cor. xv. 41) 
means his shining, or his splendour. 
Comp. Jer. ii. 11, and Ps. evi. 20. 
q The uncorruptible God. The word 
uncorruptible is here applied to God 
in opposition to man. God is un- 
changing, indestructible, immortal. 
The word conveys also the idea that 
God is eternal. As he is incorruptible, 
he is the proper object of worship. In 
all the changes of life, man may come 
to him, assured that he is the same. 
When man decays by age or infirmi- 
ties, he may come to God, assured that 
he undergoes no such change, but is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. Comp. 1 Tim.i.17. | Into an 
image. An image is a representation 
or likeness of any thing, whether made 
by painting, or from wood, stone, &c. 
Thus the word is applied to zdols, as 
' being images or representations of 
heavenly objects. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 7. 
Dan. iii. 1. Rev. xi. 4, &c. See in- 
stances of this among the Jews de- 
scribed in Isa. x]. 18—26, and Ezek. 
vill. 10. ¢ Focorruptible man. This 
stands opposed to the incorruptible 
God, Many of the images or idols 
of the ancients were in the forms of 
men and women. Many ox their gods 
were heroes and benefactors, who were 
zeified, and to whom temples, altars, 
and statues were erected. Such were 
Jupiter, and Hergdh and Romulus, 
&c. ‘The worship of these heroes 
sus constituted no small part of their 
dolatry, and their images would be of 
‘ourse representations of them in hu- 
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like to corruptib e man, | beasts, and creeping things. 


24 Wherefore God alsogave’ 


b Ps,81.12, 2Thess.2-11. 


man form. It was proof of great de 
gradation, that they thus adored men 
with like passions as themselves ; and 
attempted to displace the true God 
from the throne, and to substitute in 
his place an idol in the likeness of 
men. J And to birds. The zbis was 
adored with peculiar reverence among 
the Egyptians, on account of the great 
benefits resulting from its destroying 
the serpents which, but for this, would . 
have overrun the country.. The hawk 
was also adored in Egypt, and’ the 
eagle at Rome. As one great princi- 
ple of pagan idolatry was to adore all 
objects from which important benefits 
were derived, it is probable that all 
birds would come in for a share of 
pagan worship, that rendered service in 
the destruction of noxious animals, 
{ And four-footed beasts. Thus the 
ox, under the name apis, was adored in 
Egypt; and even the dog and the 
monkey. In imitation of the Egyptian 
ox, the children of Israel made their 
golden calf, Ex. xxi. 4. At this 
day, two of the most sacred objects of 
worship in Hindoostan are the cow 
and the monkey. {| And creeping 
things. Reptiles. “ Animals that have 
no feet, or such short ones that they 
seem to creep or crawl on the ground.” 
(Calmet.) Lizards, serpents, &¢. come 
under this description. The crocodile 
in Egypt was an object of adoration, 
and even the serpent. So late as the 
second century of the Christian era, 
there was a sect in Egypt, called 
Ophites from their worshipping a ser- 
pent, and who even claimed to be 
Christians. (Murdock’s Mosheim, vol. i, 
p. 180, 181.) There was scarcely an 
object, animal or vegetable, which the 
Egyptians did not adore. ‘Thus the 
leek, the onion, &c. were objects of 
worship, and men bowed down and 
paid adoration to the sun and moon, to 
animals, to vegetables, and to repties. 
Egypt was the source of the views of 
religion that pervaded other nations, 
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them up to uncleanness through 
the lusts of their own hearts, to 
dishonour their own bodies be- 
«ween themselves : * 
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25 Who changed the truth of 
God ? into a lie, and worshipped 
and served the creature more ? 


a Ainos2.4. Lor, rather. 


and hence their worship partook of the 
zame wretched and degrading charac- 
ter. (See Leland’s “ Advantage and 
Necessity of Revelation.”) 

24. Wherefore. 'Vhat is, because 
they were unwilling to retain him in 
their knowledge, and chose to worship 
idols. Here is traced the practical 
tendency of heathenism; not as an 
tnnocent and harmless system, but as 
resulting in the most gross and shame- 
less acts ef depravity. | God gave 
them up. He abandoned them, or he 
ceased to restrain them, and suffered 
them to act -out their sentiments, and 
to manifest them in their life. This 
does not imply that he exerted any 
positive influence in inducing them to 
sin, any more than it would if we 
should seek, by argument and entreaty, 
to restrain a headstrong youth, and 
when neither would prevail, should 
leave him to act out his propensities, 
and to go as he chose toruin. It is 
implied in this, (1.) That the tendency 
of man was to these sins; (2.) That 
the tendency of zdolatry was to pro- 
mote them; and (3.) That all that was 
needful, in order that men should com- 
mit them, was for God to leave him to 
follow the devices and desires of his 
own heart. Comp. Ps. Ixxxi. 12. 2 
Thess. ii. 10.12. | To wncleanness. 
‘To impurity, or moral defilement ; par- 
ticularly to those impurities which 
he proceeds to specify, ver. 26, &c. 
{ UVhrough the lusts of their own 
hearts. Or, in consequence of their 
ewn evil and depraved passions and 
desires. He left them to act out, or 
manifest, their depraved affections and 
inclinations. 4 Yo dishonowr. To 
disgrace. ver. 26, 27. 9 Between 
themselves. Among themselves; or 
inatually. They did it by unlawful 
und impure connexions with one 
another. 


This is a repetition of the declaration 
in ver. 23, in another form. The 
phrase, “the truth of God” is a He- 
brew phrase, meaning the true Gad. 
In such a case, where two nouns come 
together, one is employed as an adjec- 
tive to qualify the other. Most com- 
monly the latter of two nouns is 
used as the adjective, but sometimes it 
is the former, as in this case. God is 
called the trwe God in opposition to 
idols, which are called false gods. 
There is but one real or true God, and 
all others are false. J Into a lie. Into 
zdols, or false gods, Idols are.not un- 
frequently called falsehood and lies, 
because they are not true representa- 
tions of God. Jer. xiii. 25, Isa. xxviii, 
15. Jer. x. 14, Ps. xl. 4.. ] The crea- 
ture. Created things, as the sun, 
moon, animals, &c. | Who is blessed 
for ever. It was not uncommon to add 
a doxology, or ascription of praise to 
God, when his name was mentioned. 
See Rom. ix. 5. 2 Cor. xi. 31. Gal. i. 
5. The Jews also usually did it. In 
this way they preserved veneration for 
the name of God, and accustomed 
themselves to speak of him with reve- 
rence. “The Mahometans also bor- 
rowed this custom from the Jews, and 
practise it to a great extent. Tholuck 
mentions an Arabic manuscript in the 
library at Berlin which contains an 
account of heresies in respect to Islam 
ism, and as often as the writer has oc- 
casion to mention the name of a new 
heretical sect, he adds, ‘ God be exalted 
above all which they say.’”? (Stwart.) 
{ Amen. This is a Hebrew word de- 
noting strong affirmation. So let it 
be. ‘It implies here the solemn assent 
of the writer to what was just said; or 
his strong wish that what he had said 
might be—that the name of God might 
be esteemed and be blessed for ever. 
The mention of the degrading idolatry 


25 Who changed the truth of God.| of the heathens was strongly calcu- 


4U 


than the Creator, who-is blessed 
for ever. Amen. 

26 For this cause God gave 
them up unto vile * affections : 
‘or even iheir women did change 

a Eph.5,12. Jude 10. 
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the natural use into that which 
is against nature : 

27 And likwise also the men, 
leavingethe natural use of the 
women, burned in their lust one 


> 


‘ated to impress on his mind the supe- 
‘ier «xcellency and glory of the one 
aving God. It is mentioned respecting 
the honourable R@bert Boyle, that he 
never mentioned the name of God 
without a solemn pause, denoting his 
profound reverence. Such a practice 
would tend eminently to prevent an 
unholy familiarity and irreverence in 
regard to the sacred name of the Most 
High. Comp. Ex. xx. 7. 

26. For this cause. On account of 
what had just been specified ; to wit, 
that they did not glorify him as God, 
that they were unthankful, that they 
became polytheists and idolaters. In 
the previous verses he had stated their 
speculative belief. He now proceeds 
to show its practical influences on their 
conduct. { Vile affections. Disgrace- 
ful passions or desires. That is, to 
those which are immediately specified. 
The great object of the apostle here, it 
will be remembered, is to shew the 
state of the heathen world, and to prove 
that they had need of some other way 
of justification than the law of nature. 
For this purpose, it was necessary for 
him to enter into a detail of their sins. 
The sins which he ‘proceeds to specify 
are the most indelicate, vile, and de- 
grading which can be charged on man. 
But this is not the fault of the apostle. 
If they existed, it was necessary for 
him to charge them on the pagan 
world. His argument would not be 
complete without it. ‘Theshame is not 
in specifying them, but in their ex- 
isteni'e; not in the apostle, but in 
those who practised them, and imposed 
on him the necessity of accusing them 
of these enormous ofiences. It may 
be further remarked, that the mere fact 
of his charging them with these sins 
1s strong presumptive proof of their 
reing practised. 


If they did not exist, | 


it would be easy for them to deny 2t, 
and put him to the proof of it. No 
man would venture charges like these 
without evidence ; and the presumpticn 
is, that these things were known and 
practised without shame. But this is 
not all. There is still abundant proof 
on record in the writings of the heather. 
themselves, that these crimes were 
known and_ extensively’ practised. 
q For even their women, &c.  Evi- 
dence of the shameful and disgraceful 
fact here charged on the women is 
abundant in the Greek and Roman 
writers. Proof may be seen, which it 
would not be proper to specify, in the 
lexicons, under the words  eiac, 
oni Boy, and traieicrne. See also Seneca, 
epis. 95. Martial, epis. 1.90. Tholuck 
on the State of the heathen World, in 
the Biblical’ Repository vol. ii. Tu- 
cian, Dial. Meretric. v. and Tertullian 
de Pallio. | 

27. And likewise the men, &c 
The sin which is here specified is that 
which was the shameful sin of Sodom, 
and which from that has been called 
sodomy. It would scarcely be credible 
that man had been guilty of a crime so 
base and so degrading, unless’ there 
was ample and full testimony to it. 
Perhaps there is no sin which so deep- 
ly shows the depravity of man as this ; 
none which would so much induce one 
“to hang his head, and blush to think 
himself a man.” And yet the evidence 
that the apostle did not bring a railing 
accusatior. against the ‘heathen world ; 
that he did not advance a charge which 
was unfounded, is too painfully clear. 
It has been indeed a matter of contro- 
versy whether pederastry, or the love 
of boys, among the ancients was not a 
pure and harmless love, but the evi- 
dence is against it. (See this discussed 
in Dr. Leland’s Advantage and Neces 
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toward another; men with men 
working that which is unseemly, 
and receiving in themselves that 
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recompense of their error which 
was meet. 
28 And even as they «id not 


sity of Revelation, vol. i. 49—56.) 
The crime with which the apostle 
charges the Gentiles here was by no 
means confined to the lower classes of 
‘the peuple. It doubtless pervaded ail 
dasses, and we have distinct specifica- 
ions of its existence in a great num- 
ser of cases. Even Virgil speaks of 
the attachment of Corydon to Alexis, 
without seeming to feel the necessity 
of a blush for it. Maximus Tyrius 
(Diss. 10) says that in the time of 
Socrates, this vice was common among 
che Greeks; and is at pains to vindicate 
Secrates from it as almost a solitary 
exception. Cicero (Tuscul. Ques. iv. 
34) says, that “ Dicearchus had accused 
Plato of it, and probably not unjustly.” 
He also says (Tuscul. Q. iv. 33), that 
the practice was common among the 
Greeks, and that their poets and great 
men, and even their learned men and 
philosophers, not only practised, but 
gloried in it. And he adds, that it was 
the custom, not of particular cities 
only, but of Greece im_ general. 
(Tuscul. Ques. v. 20.) Xenophon 
says, that “the unnatural love of boys 
is so common, that in many places it 
is established by the public laws.” He 
pgtticularly alludes to Sparta. (See 
Leland’s Advantage &c. i. 56.) Plato 
says that the Cretans practised this 
crime, and justified themselves by the 
example of Jupiter and Ganymede. 
(Book of Laws, i.) And Aristotle 
says, that among the Cretans there a5 a 
law encouraging that sort of unnatural 
love. (Arist. Politic. b. ii, ch. 10.) 
Plutarch says, that this was practised 
at Thebes, and at Elis. He further 
says, that Solon, the great lawgiver of 
Atkens, “was not proof against beauti- 
dful boys, and had not courage to re- 
aist the force of love.” (Life of Solon.) 
Diogeues Laertius says that this vice 
was practised by the stoic Zeno. 
Among the Romans, to whom Paul 
was writing, this vice was no less com- 
mon. Cicero introduces, without any 
n2 


mark of disapprobation, Cotta, a man 
of the first rank and genius, freely anc 
familiarly owning to other Romans of 
the same quality, that this worse than 
beastly vice was practised by himself, 
and quoting the authority of ancient 
philosophers in vindication of it. (De 
Natura Deorum, b. i. ch. 28.) It ap 
pears from what Seneca says (epis. 95) 
that in his time it was practised openly 
at Rome, and without shame. He 
speaks of flocks and troops of boys, 
distinguished by their colours and na- 
tions; and says that great care was 
taken to train them up for this detesta- 
ble employment. hose who may wish 
to see a further account of the morality 
in the pagan world may find it de- 
tailed in T'holuck’s “ Nature and moral 
Influence of Heathenism,” in the Bib 
lical Repository, vol. ii., and in Le- 
land’s Advantage and Necessity of the 
Christian Revelation. There is not the 
least evidence that this abominable 
vice was confined to Greece and Rome. 
If so common there, if it had the 
sanction even of their philosophers, it 
may be presumed that it was practised 
elsewhere, and that the sin against na- 
ture was a common crime throughout 
the heathen world. ‘Navaratte, in his 
account of the empire of China 
(book ii. ch. 6), says that it is extreme- 
ly coramon among the Chinese. And 
there is every reason to believe, that 
both in the old world and the new, this 
abominable crime is still practised. If 
such was the state of the pagan world, 
then surely the argument of the apos- 
tle is well sustained, that there was 
need of some other plan of salvation 
than was taught by the light of nature. 
q That whichis unseemly. That whick 
is shameful, or disgraceful. J 2nd 
receiving in themselves, &c. ‘The 
meaning of this doubtless is, that the 
effect of such base and unnatural pas- 
sions was, to enfeeble the hody, to pro- 
duce premature old age, disease, de- 
cay, and an early death. . That this is 


AZ 
uke? to retain God in their, 
knowledge, God gave them over | 
to? areprobate mind, to do those 
things which are not convenient ; 
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the effect of the indulgence of licen- 
tlous passions, is amply proved by the 
history of man. The despots who 
practise polygamy, and keep harems in 
in the east, are commonly superannu- 
ated at forty years of age; and it is well 
known, even in Christian countries, 
that the effect of licentious indulgence 
is tv break down and destroy the con- 
stitution. How much more might this 
- be expected to follow the practice of 
the vice specified in the verse under 
examination! God has marked the 
indulgence of licentious passions with 
his frown. Since the time of the Ro- 
mans and the Greeks, as if there had 
not been sufficient restraints before, he 
has originated a new disease, which is 
one of the most loathsome and dis- 
tressing which has ever afilicted man, 
and which has swept off millions of 
victims. But the effect on the body 
was not.all. It tended: to debase the 
mind; to sink man below the level of 
the brute; to destroy the sensibility ; 
and to “sear the conscience as with a 
hotiron.” The last remnant of reason 
and conscience, it would seem, must be 
extinguished in those who would in- 
dulge in this unnatural and degrading 
vice. See Suetonius’ Life of Nero, 28. 

28. And even as they did not lke, 
é&c. This was the true source of their 
crimes. They did not choose to ac- 
knowledge God. It was not because 
they cowld not, but because they were 
displeased with God, and chose to for- 
sake him, and follow their own pas- 
sions and lusts. 4 Z'o retain God, 
fc. ‘To think of him, or to serve and 
edore him, This was the jirst step in 
their sin. It was not that God com- 
delled them; or that he did not give 
them knowledge; nor even is it said 
that he arbitrarily abandoned thern as 
‘he first step ; but they forsook Aim, and 
as a consequence he gave them up te 
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29 Being tilled with all un- 
righteousness, fornication, wick 
edness, covetousness, malicious. 
ness; full of envy, murder, de 

2or, a mind void of judgment. 


ateprobate mind. J Jo a reprobate 
mind. A mind destitute of judgment. 
In the Greek the same word is used 
here, which, in another form, occurs in 
the previous part of the verse, and which 
is translated “like.” The apostle meant 
doubtless to retain a reference to that 
in this place. “As they did not ap- 
prove, dinyzecay, or choose to retain 
God, &c. he gave them up to a 
mind disapproved, rejected, reprobate,” 
adoxiyov, and he means that the state 
of their minds was such that God 
could not approve it. It does not 
mean that they were reprobate by any 
arbitrary decree; but that, as a conse- 
quence of their headstrong passions, 
their determination to forget him, he 
left them to a state of mind which 
was evil, and which he could not ap 
prove.. | Which are not conve. 
nient. Which are not fit or proper: 
which are disgraceful and shameful: 
to wit, those things which he proceeds 
to state in the remainder of the chapter. 

29. Being filled. That is, the 
things which he specifies were com- 
mon or abounded among them.” ‘This 
is a strong phrase, denoting that these 
things were so ofien practised as that 
it might be said they were full of 
them. We have a phrase like this 
still, when we say of one that he is 
fullof mischief, &ce. § Unrighteous- 
ness, adiaiz. ‘This is a word denoting 
injustice, or Iniquity in general. ‘The 
particular specifications of the iniquity 
follow. 4 Fornication. This was a 
common and almost universal sin 
among the ancients, as it is among the 
moderns. ‘The word denotes all tllecié 
intercourse. That this was a com- 
mon crime among the ancient heathen, 
it would be easy to show, were it pro. 
per, even in relation to their wisest 
and most learned men. They who 
wish to see ample evidence of this 
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charge may find ww in Tholuck’s 
“Nature and moral Influence of Hea- 
thenism,” in the Biblical Repository, 
vol. ii. p. 441—464. | Wickedness. 
The word used here denotes a desire 
of injuring others; or, as we should 
express it, malice. It is that depravity 
and obliquity of mind which strives to 
produce injury on others. ( Calvin.) 
{ Covetousness. Avarice, or the de- 
sire of obtaining that which belongs to 
others. This vice is common in the 
world; but it would be particularly so 
where the other vices enumerated here 
abounded, and men were desirous of 
luxury, and the gratification of their 
senses. Rome was particularly de- 
sirous of the wealth of other nations, 
and hence its extended wars, and the 
various evils of rapine and conquest. 
{ Licentiousness, xzxiez, This word 
denotes evil in general; rather the act 
of doing wrong than the desire which 
was expressed before by the word wick- 
edness. | Full of envoy. “ Pain, uneasi- 
ness, mortification or discontent, excited 
by another’s prosperity, accompanied 
with some degree of hatred or maligni- 
ty, and often with a desire or an effort to 
depreciate the person, and with pleasure 
in seeing him depressed.” ( Webster.) 
This passion is so common still, that 
it is not necessary to attempt to prove 
that it was common among the an- 
cients. It seems to be natural to the 
liuman heart. It is one of the most 
commen manifestations of wickedness, 
and shows clearly the deep depravity 
of man. Benevolence rejoices at the 
happiness of others, and seeks to pro- 
mote it. But envy exists almost every 
where, and in almost every human 
2osom : 

“ 4Jl human virtue, to its latest breath, 
Finds envy never conquered but by 
death.” Pope. 

4% Jdurder. “The taking of human 
hfe with premeditated malice by a per- 
von of a sane mind.” 'This is necessa- 
ry to constitute murder now, but the 
word used here denotes all manslaugh- 
ter, cr taking human: life, except that 
which occnrs as the punishment of 
srim>. It is scarcely necessary to 
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show that this was common among the 
Gentiles. It has prevailed in all commu- 
nities, but it was particularly prevalent 
in Rome. Itis necessary only to refer 
the reader to the common events in the 
Roman history of assassinations, deaths 
by poison, and the destruction of slaves, 
But in a special manner the charge was 
properly alleged against them, on ac- 
count of the inhuman contests of the 
gladiators in the amphitheatres. ‘These 
were common at Rome, and constituted 
a favourite amusement with the peo- 
ple. - Originally captives, slaves, and 
criminals were trained up for combat; 
but it afterwards became common for 
even Roman citizens to engage in these 
bloody combats, and Nero at one show 
exhibited no less than four hundred 
senators and six hundred knights as 
gladiators. The fondness for this 
bloody spectacle continued till the 
reign of Constantine the Great, the 
first Christian emperor, by whom they 
were abolished about six hundred years 
after the original institution. ‘“ Several 
hundred, perhaps several thousand, 
victims were annually slaughtered in 
the great cities of the empire.” Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall, ch. xxx. A. D. 
404. As an instance of what might 
occur in this inhuman spectacle, we 
may refer to what took place on suck 
an occasion in the reign of Probus 
(A. D. 281). During his triumph, near 
seven hundred gladiators were reserved 
to shed each other’s blood for the 
amusement of the Roman people. But 
“ disdaining to shed their blood for the 
amusement of the populace, they killed 
their keepers, broke from their place of 
confinement, and filled the streets otf 
Rome with blood and confusion.” 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, ch. xii, 
With such views and with such spec- 
tacles before them, it is not wonderful 
that murder was regarded asa matter of 
little consequence, and hence ¢his 
crime prevailed throughout the world. 
{ Debate. Our word debate does not 
commonly imply evil. It denotes com- 
monly discussion for elucidating truth , 
or for maintaining a proposition, as the 
debates in Congress, &c. But the 
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vate, deceit, malignity ; whis- 
erers, 
30 Backbiters, haters of God, 
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despiteful; proud, boasters, in- 
ventors of evil things, disobe- 
dient to parents, 


word in the original meant also con- 
tention, strife, altercation, connected 
with anger and heated zeal. Rom. xiii. 
13, 1:Cor.i. 115° ni. 3. 2 Cor. xii. 20, 
Gal y. 20; Phil. i. 15. 1 Tim. vi. 4. 
Titus iii, 9. ‘This contention and 
strife would, of course, follow from 
malice and ccvetousness, &c. 4 De- 


ceit. This denotes fraud, falsehood, 
&ec. That this was common is also 
plain. The Cretans are testified by 


one of the Greek poets to have been 
always liars. (Titus i. 12.) Juvenal 
charges the same thing on the Romans. 
(Sat. iii. 41.) “ What, says he, should 
Ido at Rome? J cannotlie.” Inti- 
mating that if he were there, it would 
follow, of course, that he would be ex- 
pected to be false. ‘The same thing is 
still true. Writers on India tell us 
that the word of a Hindoo even under 
oath is not to be regarded; and the 
same thing occurs in most pagan coun- 
ries. | Malignity. This word sig- 
nifies here, not malignity in general, 
but that particular species of it which 
consists in misinterpreting the words 
or actions of others, or putting the 
worst construction on their conduct. 
§{ Whisperers. Those who secretly, 
and in a sly manner, by hints and in- 
nuendoes, detract from others, or excite 
suspicion of them. Jt does not mean 
those who openly calumniate, but that 
more dangerous class who give hints 
of evil in others, who affect great 
knowledge, and communicate the evil 
veport under an injunction of secrecy, 
knowieg that it wil! be divulged. ‘This 
class of people abounds every where, 
and there is scarcely any one more 
dangerous to the peace or happmess of 
society. 

30. Backbiters. Those who calum- 
niate, slander, or speak ill of those who 
ere absent. Whisperers declare secret- 
ly, and with great reserve, the supposed 
faults of others. Backbiters proclaim 
them publicly and avowedly. 4 Haters 


of God. There is no charge which 
can be brought against men more se 
vere than this. It is the highest possi 
ble crime; yet it is a charge which the 
conduct of men will abundantly justify, 
and the truth of which all those expe- 
rience who are brought to see their 
true character. To an awakened sin- 
ner there is often nothing more plain 
and painful than that he is a hater of 
God. His heart rises up against Him, 
and his law, and his plan of saving 
men; and he deeply feels that nothing 
can subdue this but the mighty power 
of the Holy One. This is a charge 
which is not unfrequently brought 
against men in the Bible: See John 
vii. 7; xv. 18. 24, 25; iii, 19, 20. 
Surely, if this be the native character 
of man, then it is “far gone from 
original righteousness.” No more 
striking proof of depravity could be 
given; and in no creed or confession 
of faith is there a more painful and 
humiliating representation given of 
human wickedness, than in this decla- 
ration of an inspired apostle, that men 
are by nature wareRS or Gon 
{ Despiteful. 'This word denotes those 
who abuse, or treat with unkindness 
or disdain, those who are preseni. 
Whisperers and: backbiters are those 
who calumniate those who are absent. 
4 Proud. Pride is well understood 
It isan inordinate self-esteem; an un- 
reasonable ‘conceit of one’s superiority 
in talents, beauty, wealth, accomplish- 
ments, &c. ( Webster.) Of the existence 
of this every where, there is abundant 
proof. And it was particularly striking 
among the ancients. The sect of tie 
Stoics was distinguished for it, and thiy 
was the general character of their phi- 
Josophers. Men will be proud where 
they suppose none are superior; and 
it is only the religion that reveals a 
great and infinite God, and that teaches 


‘that all blessings are his gift, and that 


he has given us the station “hirh we 
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31 Without understanding, 
eovel ant-breakers, without? na- 


1 or, unsociable. 


occupy, that will produce true humility. 
We may add, that the system of hea- 
thenism did not disclose the wickedness 
of the heart, and that this was a main 
reason why they were elevated in self- 
astcem. J. Boasters. Those who ar- 
regate to themselves that which they 
do not possess, and glory in it. This 
.s closely connected with pride. A 
man who has an inordinate self-con- 
ceit, will not be siuw to proclaim his 
own merits to those around him. 4 Jn- 
ventors of evil things. This doubtless 
refers to their seeking to find out new 
arts or plans to practise evil; new de- 
vices to gratify their lusts and passions ; 
new forms of luxury, and vice, &c. 
So intent were they on practising evil, 
so resolved to gratify their passions, 
that the mind was excited to discover 
new modes of gratification. In cities 
of luxury and vice, this has always 
been done. Vices change their form, 
men become satiated, and they are 
obliged to resort to some new form. 
The passions cease to be gratified with 
old forms of indulgence, and conse- 
quently men ‘are obliged to resort to 
new devices to pamper their appetites, 
and to rekindle their dying passions to 
a flame. This was eminently true of 
ancient Rome; a place where all the 
arts of luxury, all the devices of pas- 
sion, all the designs of splendid grati- 
fication, were called forth to excite and 
pamper the evil passions of men. 
_Their splendid entertainments, their 
games, their theatres, their sports— 
cruel and bloody—were little else than 
new and ever-varying inventions of 
zvil things to gratify the desires of lust 
and of pride. J Disobedient to pa- 
rents, ‘This expresses the idea that 
they did not show to parents that 
henour, respect, and attention which 
was due. ‘This has been a crime of 
paganism in every age; and though 
ainong the Romans the duty of horour- 
ing parents was enjoined by the laws, 
yet it is not imprehable that the duty 
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tural affection, implacable, un- 
merciful : 


was often violated, and that parents 
were treated with great neglect and 
even contempt. . “ Disobedience to pa- 
rents was punished by the Jewish law 
with death, and with the Hindoos it is 
attended with the loss of the child’s in- 
heritance. The ancient Greeks con- 
sidered the neglect of it to be extremely 
impious, and attended with the most 
certain effects of divine vengeance. 
Solon ordered all persons who refused 
to make due provision for their parents 
to be punished with infamy, and the 
same penalty was incurred for persona! 
violence towards them.” Kent’s Com- 
mentaries on American Law, vol. ii. p. 
207. Comp. Virg. Ainiad ix. 283. 
The feelings of pride and haughtiness 
would lead to disregard of parents. It 
might also be felt that to provide for 
them when aged and infirm was a bur- 
den; and hence there would arise dis- 
regard for their wants, and probably 
open opposition to their wishes, as be- 
ing the demands of petulance and age. 
It has been one characteristic of hea- 
thenism every where, that it leaves chil- 
dren to treat their parents with neglect. 
Among the Sandwich islanders it was 
customary, when a parent was old, in- 
firm, and sick beyond the hope of re- 
covery, for his own children to bury 
him alive; and it has been the common 
custom in India for children to leave 
their aged parents to perish on the 
banks of the Ganges, 

31, Without understanding. In- 
considerate, or foolish. See ver. 21, 22 
4 Covenant breakers. Perfidious; 
false to their contracts. { Without 
natural affection. This expression 
denotes the want of affectionate regard 
towards their children. The attachment 
of parents to children is one of the 
strongest in nature, and nothing can 
overcome it but the most confirmed 
and established wickedness, And yet 
the apostle charges o.1 the: heathen 
generally the- want of this affection. 
He doubtless refers here to the practice 
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so common among heathens of eapos- 
ing their children, or putting them to 
death. This crime, so abhorrent to all 
the feelings of humanity, was common 
among the heathen, and is still. The 
Canaanites, we are told (Ps. cvi. 37, 
38), “sacrificed their sons and their 
daughters unto devils, and shed inno- 
cent blood, even the blood of their sons 
and their daughters, whom they sacri- 
Seed unto the idols of Canaan.” Ma- 
nasseh among the Jews imitated their 
example, and introduced the ‘horrid 
castom of sacrificing children to Mo- 
loch, and set the example by offering 
his own. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6. Among 
the ancient Persians it was a common 
custom to bury children alive. In most 
of the Grecian states, infanticide was 
not merely permitted, but actually en- 
forced by law. The Spartan lawgiver 
expressly ordained that every child 
that was born should be examined by 
the ancient men of the tribe, and that 
if found weak or deformed, should be 
thrown into a deep cavern at the foot 
of Mount Taygetus. Aristotle, in his 
work on government, enjoins the ex- 
posure of children that are naturally 
feeble and deformed, in order to pre- 
vent an excess of population. - But 
among all the nations of antiquity, the 
Romans were the most unrelenting in 
their treatment of infants. Romulus 
obliged the citizens to bring up all 
their male children, and the eldest of 
the females, proof that the others were 
to be destroyed. ‘he Roman father 
had an absolute right over the life of 
his child, and we have abundant proof 
that that right was often exercised. 
Romulus expressly authorized the 
destruction of all children that were 
deformed, only requiring the parents 
to exhibit them to their five nearest 
neighbours, and to obtain their coasent 
to their deat. The law of the Twelve 
Tables, enacted in the 30Ist year of 
Rome, sanctioned the same barbarous 
practice. Minucius T'elix thus describes 
the barbarity of the Romans in this 
respect: “I see you exposing your 
mfants to wild beasts and birds, or 
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ble manner.” (ch. xxx,) Pliny the 
elder defends the right of parents tc 
destroy their children, upon the ground 
of its being necessary in order to pre: 
serve the population within proper 
bounds. Tertullian, in his apology, 
expresses himself boldly on this sub- 
ject. “ How many of you (addressing 
himself to the Roman people, and ta 
the governors of cities and provinces} 
might I deservedly charge with infant 
murder; and not only so, but among 
the different kinds of death, for choos- 
ing some of the cruelest for their own 
children, such as drowning, or starving 
with cold or hunger, or exposing to the 
mercy of dogs; dying by the sword 
being too sweet a death for children.” 
Nor was ‘this: practice arrested in the 
Roman government until the time of 
Constantine, the first Christian prince, 
The Phenicians’ and Carthagenidns 
were in the habit of sacrificing infants 
to the gods. It may be added that the 
crime is no less common among 
modern pagan nations. No less than 
9000 children are exposed in Pekin in 
China, annually. Persons are employ 
ed by the police to go through the 
city with carts every morning to pick 
up all the children that may have been 
thrown out during the night. The 
bodies are carried to a common pit 
without the walls of the city, into 
which all, whether dead or living, ar® 
promiscuously thrown. (Barrow’s 
Travels in China, p. 113, Am. ea.) 
Among the Hindoos the practice is 
perhaps still more common. In the 
provinces of Cutch and Guzerat alone 
the number of infantile murders 
amounted, according to the lowest caleu- 
lation in 1807, to’ 3000 annually ; ac 
cording to another calculation, t 
30,000. Females are almost the only 
victims. (Buchanan’s Researches in 
Asia, Eng. ed. p, 49, Ward’s View 
of the Hindoos.) In Otaheite, pre- 
viously to the conversion of the people 
to Christianity, it was estimated that 
at least two-thirds of the children - 
were destroyed. (‘furnbull’s Voyage 
round the Wond in 1800, 2, 3, and 4.) 


strangling them after the most misera-! The natives of New Sonth Walesa 
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32 Who knowing the judg- 
ment of God, that they which 
commit such things are worthy 
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of death, not snly do the same, 
but * have pleasure in them that 
do them. 


1 01, consent with them, 


were in the habit of burying the child 
with its mother, if it should happen to 
die. (Collins’ Account of the Colony 
of New South Wales, p. 124, 125.) 
Among the Hottentots, infanticide is a 
common criic “The altars of the 
Mexicans were continually. drenched 
in the blood of infants.” In Peru, no 


' less than two hundred infants were 


sacrificed on occasion of the corona- 
tion of the Inca. The authority for 
these melancholy statements may be 
seen in Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence, 
vol. i. 184—197, ed. 1823. See also 
Robertson’s History of America, p. 221, 
ed. 1821. This is a specimen of the 
views and feelings of the heathen 
world; and the painful narrative 
might be continued to almost any 
length. After this statement, it can- 
not surely be deemed a groundless 
charge when the apostle accused them 
of being destitute of natural affection. 
{ Implacable. ‘This word properly 
denotes those who will not be recon- 
ciled where there is a quarrel; or who 
pursue the offender with unyielding 
revenge. It denotes an unforgiving 
temper; and was doubtless common 
among the ancients, as it is among ail 
heathen people. The aborigines of this 
country have given the most striking 
manifestation of this that the world 
has known, It is well known that 
among them, neither time nor distance 
will obliterate the memory of an of- 
fence; and that the avenger will pursue 
the offender over hills and streams, 
and through heat or snow, happy if 
he may at last, though at the expira- 
tion of years, bury the tomahawk in 
the head of his victim, though it may 
be at the expense of his own life. See 
Robertson’s America, book iv. § lxxiii. 
- Ixxxi.  Unmerciful. Destitute 
of compassion. As a proof of this, 
we may remark that no provisions for 
the poor or the infirm were made 
wacng the heathen. The sick and 


the infirm were cast out, and doomed 
to depend on the stinted charity of in- 
dividuals. Pure religion, only, opens 
the heart to the appeals of want; and 
nothing but Christianity has yet ex- 
panded the hearts of men to make 
public provisions for the poor, the 
ignorant, and the afflicted. 

32. Who knowing. That the Gen- 
tiles had a moral sense, or were capable 
of knowing the will of God in this 
case, is clear from ch, ii. 14, 15. The 
means which they kad of arriving at 
the knowledge of God were, their own 
reason, their conscience, and an ob- 
servation of the effects of depravity. 
{ The judgment of God. The word 
judgment here denotes the declared 
sentiment of God that such things de- 
served deathe It does not mean his 
inflictions, or his statutes or precepts: 
but it means that God thought o 
judged that they which did such 
things ought to die. As they wera 
aware of this, it showed their guilt in 
still persevering in the face of his 
judgments, and his solemn purpose to 
inflict punishment. J Were worthy 
of death. The word death in the 
Scriptures. is often used to denote 
punishment. But it does not mean 
here that these deserved capital punish- 
ment from the civil magistrate, but 
that they knew they were evil, aid 
offensive to God, and deserving of 
punishment from his hand. See John 
viii. 51. Rom. v.12—19. 4 Have plea- 
sure, &c. They delight in those who 
commit sin; and hence encourage 
them in it, and excite them to it. This 
was a grievous aggravation of the 
offence. It greatly heightens guilt 
when we excite others to do it, and 
seduce them from the ways of inno- 
cence. That this was the case with 
the heathen there can be 12 doubt. 
Men do not commit sin often alone 
They need the countenance of others 
They “join hard in hand.” and be 


is 


come confederate in iniquity. Ali 
sociai sims are of this class; and most 
of those which the apostle mentioned 
were sins of this character 

If this revolting and melancholy 
picture of the pagan world was.a true 
representation, then it was clear that 
‘here was need of some other plan of 
religion, And that it was true has 
already in part been seen. In the 
conclusion of this chapter we may 
make a few additional observations. 

1. The charges which the apostle 
makes here were evidently those which 
were well known. He doves not even 
appeal to their writings, as he does on 
some other occasions, for proof. Comp. 
Titus i. 12. So well known were 
they, the there was no need of proof. 
A writer would not advance charges in 
this manner unless he was confident 
that they were well-founded, and could 
not be denied. 

2. They are abundantly sustained 
by the heathen writers themselves. 
This we have in part seen. In addi- 
tion we may adduce the testimony of 
two Roman writers respecting the state 
of things at Rome in the time of 
the apostle, Livy says of the age of 
Augustus, in some respects the bright- 
est period of the Roman history, 
“Rome has increased by her virtues 
until now, when we can neither bear 
our vices now their remedy.” Preface 
to his History. Seneca, one of the 
purest moralists of Rome, who died 
A. D. 65, says of his own time, “ All 
is full of criminality and vice; indeed 
much more of these is committed than 
an be remedied by force. A monstrous 
tontest of abandoned wickedness is 
varried on. The lust of sin increases 
Jaily; and shame is daily more and 
more extinguished Discarding respect 
for all that is geod and sacred, lust 
tushes on wherever it will. Vice no 
lunger hides itself. It stalks forth be- 
fare all eyes. So public has abandoned 
wickedness become, and so openly 
does it flame up in the minds of all, 
that innocence is no longer seldom, 
but has wholly ceased to exist.”” Seneca 
de Tra, ii. 8. Further authorities of 
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this kind could be easily given, bat 
these will show that the aposile Paul did 
not speak at random when he charged 
them with these enormous crimes. 

3. If this was the state of hings, 
then it was clear that there was aced 
of another plan of saving men. It 
will be remembered that, .n these 
charges, the apostle speaks of the most 
enlightened and refined nat,ons of an- 
tiquity ; and especially that he peek 
of the. Romans at the very height of 
their power, intelligence, and splen- 
dour. The experiment whether man 
could save himself by his own works, 
had been fairly made. After all that 
their greatest philosophers could ‘do, 
this was the result, and it is clear that 
there was need of some better plan 
than this. More profound and labori- 
ous philosophers than had arisen, the 
pagan world could not hope to see: 
more refinement and civilization than 
then existed, the world could not ex- 
pect to behold under heathenism. At 
this time, when the experiment had 
been made for four thousand years, and 
when the inefficacy of all human means, 
even’ under the most favourable circum- 
stances, to reform mankind, had been 
tried, the gospel was preached to men. 
It disclosed another plan; and its ef- 
fects were seen at once throughout the 
most abandoned states and cities of the 
ancient world. 

4. If this was the state of things in 
the ancient heathen world, the same 
may be expected to be the state of 
heathenism still. And it isso. The 
account given here of ancient heathens 
would apply substantially still to the 
pagan world. The same things have 
been again and again witnessed in 
China, and Hindoostan, and Africa, 
the Sandwich Islands, and in aboriginal 
America. It would be easy to multiply 
proofs almost without end of this; and 
to this day the heathen world is ex- 
hibiting substantially the same charac» 
teristics that it was in the time of Paul. 

5. There was need of some better 
religion than the pagan. After all tnat 
infidels and deists have said of the 
sufficiency of natural religion, yet here 
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HEREFORE thov art *nex- 
cusable, O man, whosoever 

thou art thet judgest: for * 
© 2°x~m °2.6,7. 
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wherein thou judgest another, 
thou condemnest thyse.f; for 
thou that judgest, doest the same 
‘things. 


is the sa} <e-wt. This shuws what 
man can d >, end these facts will demos- 
strate for ever that there was need of 
xome other religion than that furnished 
vy the light of nature. 

6. The account in this chapter 
shows the propriety of missionary ex- 
artions. So Paul judged; and so we 
should judge still. If this be the state 
of the world, and if Christianity, as all 
Christians believe, contains the remedy 
for all these evils, then it is wisdom 
,od benevolence to send it to them. 
And it is not wisdom or benevolence 
to withhold it from them. Believing 
as they do, Christians are bound to 
send the gospel to the heathen world. 
It ison this principle that modern mis- 
sions to the heathen are established ; 
and if the toils of the apostles were de- 
manded to spread the gospel, then are 
the labours of Christians now. If it was 
right, and wise, and proper for them to 
go to other lands to proclaim “ the un- 
searchable riches of Christ,” then it is 
equally proper and wise to do it now. 
If there was danger that the heathen 
world then would perish without the 
gospel, there is equal danger that the 
heathen world will perish now. 

7. If it should be said that many of 
these things are practised now in na- 
tions which are called Christian, and 
that, therefore, the charge of the apos- 
tle that this was the effect of heathen- 
ism could not be well-founded, we may 
reply, (1.) That this is true, too true. 
But this very fact shows the deep and 
dreadful depravity of human nature. 
If such things-exist in lands that have 
a revelation, what must have been the 
state of those countries that had none 
of its restraints and influences? But, 
(2.) These things do not exist where 
religion exerts its influence. ‘They are 
wot in the bosom of the Christian 
church. They are not practised by 
Christians. And the etlect of the 
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Christian religion, so far as it has in- 
fluence, is to call off men from such 
vices, and to make them holy and pure 
in their life. Let religion exertits fuil 
influence on any nominally Christian 
nation, and these things would cease 
Let it send its influence into other 
lands, and the world, the now polluted 
world, would become pure before God. 
CHAPTER IL. 

1, Therefore. Aw. The force of 
this word here has been the subject of 
much discussion. ‘The design of this 
and ‘he following chapter is to show 
tha’ the Jews were no less guilty than 
the Gentiles, and that they needed the 
benefit of the same salvation. This 
the apostle does by showing that they 
had greater light than the Gentiles, 
and yet that they did the same things. 
Still they were in the habit of accusing 
and condemning the Gentiles as wicked 
and abandoned; while they excused 
themselves on the ground that they 
possessed the law and oracles of God, 
and were his favourite people. The 
apostle here affirms that they were in- 
excusable in their sins, that they must 
be condemned in the sight of God, on 
the same ground on which they con- 
demned the Gentiles; to wit, that they 
had light and yet committed wicked- 
ness. If the Gentiles were without 
excuse (ch. i, 20) in their sins, much 
more would the Jew, who condemned 
them, be without excuse on the same 
ground. The word therefore, I sup. 
pose, refers not to any particular word 
in the previous chapter, or to any par» 
ticular verse, but to the general con- 
siderations which were suggested by a 
view of the whole case. And _ its 
sense might be thus expressed, ‘Since 
you Jews condemn the Gentiles for their 
sins, on the ground that they have the 
means of knowing their duty, rHEnn- 
Fone, you who are far more favoured 
than they, are entirely witout an ex 
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cuse for the same things.’ ¢ Thou art 
mexcusable. This does not mean 
that they were inexcusable for judging 
others; but that they had no excuse 
for their sins before God; or that they 
were under condemnation for their 
crimes, and needed the benefits of 
another plan of justification. As the 
Gentiles whom they judged were con- 
demned, and were without excuse (i. 
20), so were the Jews who condemned 
them without excuse on the same prin- 
ciple; and in a still greater degree. 
§ Oman. This address is general to 
any man who should do this. But it 
is plain, from the connexion, that he 
means especially the Jews. The use 
of this word is an instance of the apos- 
tle’s skill in argument. If he had 
openly named the Jews here, it would 
have been likely to have excited oppo- 
sition from them. He therefore ap- 
proaches the subject gradually, affirms 
it of man in general, and then makes 
a particular application to the Jews. 
This he does not do, however, until he 
has advanced so far in the general 
principles of his argument that it 
would be impossible for them to evade 
his conclusions; and then he does it 
in the most tender, and kind, as well 
as convincing manner, ver. 17, &c. 
{ Whosoever thou azt that judgest. 
The word judgest (xelvac) here is used 
in the sense of condemning. It is not 
a word of equal strength with that 
which is rendered “ condemnest” (xara- 
neivac). It implies, however, that they 
were accustomed to express themselves 
freely and severely of the character and 
doom of the Gentiles. And from the 
New Testament, as well as from their 
own writings, there can be no doubt 
that such was the fact; that they re- 
garded the entire gentile world with 
abhorrence, considered them as shut 
out from the favour of God, and ap- 
plied to-them terms expressive of the 
utmost contempt. Comp. Matt. xv. 27. 
§ Fer wherein. For in the same thing. 
This implies that substantially the 
same crimes which were committed 
‘among the heathen were a!so commit- 
‘ed among the Jews. 4 Dhow judgest 
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another. The meaning of this clearly 
is, ‘for the same thing for which you 
condemn the heathen, you condemn 
yourselves” how that judgest. 
You Jews who condemn other nations 
{| Doest the same things. tis clearly 
implied here, that they were guilty of 
offences similar to those practised by 
the Gentiles. It would not be a just 
principle of interpretation to press this 
declaration as implying that precisely 
the same-offences, and to the same ea- 
tent, were chargeable on them. Thus 
they were not guilty, in the time of the 
apostle, of zdolatry ; but of the other 
crimes enumerated in the first chapter, 
the Jews might be guilty. The cha- 
racter of the nation, as given in the 
New Testament, is that they were “an 
evil and adulterous generation” (Matt. 
xii. 39. Comp. John viii. 7); that they 
were a “generation of vipers’ (Matt. 
iii. 7; xii, 34); that they were wick- 
ed (Matt. xii. 45); that they werg sin- 
ful (Mark viii. 38); that they were 
proud, . haughty, hypocritical, &c. 
(Matt. xxiii.) If such was the cha- 
racter of the Jewish nation in general, 
there is no improbability in supposing 
that they practised most of the crimes 
specified in ch. i. On this verse we 
may remark, (1.) That men are prone 
to be severe judges of others. (2.) 
This is often, perhaps commonly, done 
when the accusers themselves are 
guilty of the same offences. It often 
happens, too, that men are remarkably 
zealous in opposing those offences which 
they themselves secretly practise. A 
remarkable instance of this occurs in 
John vii. 1, &c. Thus David readily 
condemned the supposed act of injus- 
tice mentioned by Nathan. 2 Sam. xii. 
1—6. Thus also kings and emperors 
have enacted severe laws against the 
very crimes which they have constantly 
committed themselves. Nero executed 
the laws of the Roman empire against 
the very crimes which he was con- 
stantly committing; and it was a com- 
mon practice for Roman masters to 
commit offences which they punished 
with death in their slaves. (See in 
stances in Grotius cn this place \ 
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2 But we are sure that the 
judgment of God is according to 
truth, against them which com- 


(3.) Remarkable zval against sin may be 


-no proof of innocence. Comp. Matt. vii. 
3. The zeal of persecutors, and often, 


of pretended reformers, may be far 
from proof that they are free from the 
very offences which they are condemn- 
ing in others. It may all be the work 
of the hypocrite to conceal some base 
design ; or of the man who seeks to 
show his hostility to one kind of sin, 
in order to be a salvo to his conscience 
for committing some other. (4.) The 
heart is deceitful. When we judge 
others we should make it a rule to ex- 
amine ourselves on that very point. 
Such an examination might greatly 
mitigate the severity of our judgment ; 
cu. might turn the whole of our indig- 
nation against ourselves. 

2. But we are sure. Greek, “ We 
' That is, it is the common 
and admitted sentiment of mankind. 
It.is known and believed by men gene- 
rally that God will punish such crimes. 
[t is implied in this declaration that 
this was known to the Jews, and it 
was particularly to the purpose of the 
apostle so to express himself as to in- 
clude the Jews. ‘They knew it be- 
cause it was every where taught in the 
Old 'Festament, and it was the acknow- 
ledged doctrine of the nation. The 
design of the apostle here, says Calvin, 
is to take away the subterfuges of the 
hypocrite, lest he should pride himself 
if he obtained the praise of men, for a 
far more important trial awaited him at 
the ber of God. Outwardly he might 
appear well to men ; but God searched 
the heart, and saw the secret as well as 
the open deeds of men, and they who 
practised secretly what they condemn- 
ed openly, could not expect to escape 
the righteous judgment of God. God, 
without respect of persons, would pu- 
nish wickedness, whether it was open, 
as among the Ger ‘igs, or whether it 
was concealed undtx the guise of great 
regard for religion, as among the Jews. 
9 “he judgment of God. ‘That. God 
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mit such things. . 
3 And thinkest thou this, O 
man, that judgest them which do 


condemns it, and will punish it. He 
regards those who do these things as 
guilty, and will treat them accordingly, 
{ Acccrding to truth. This expres- 
sion is capable of two meanings. The 
Hebrews sometimes use it to denote 
truly or certainly. God will certaine 
ly judge and punish such deeds, 
Another meaning, which is probably 
the correct one here, is that God will 
jndge those who are guilty of such 
things, not according to appearance, 
but in integrity, and with righteous= 
ness. He will judge men according to 
the real nature of their conduct ; and 
not as their conduct may appear unto 
men. The secret, as well as the open 
sinner therefore ; the hypocrite, as well 
as the abandoned profligate; must ex- 
pect to be judged according to their 
true character. This meaning com- 
ports with the design of the apostle, 
which is to show that the Jew, who 
secretly and hypocritically did the 
very things which he condemned in the 
Gentile, could not escape the righteous 
judgment of God. 4 Aguinst him. 
That is, against every man, no matter 
of what age or nation. § /Vhich com- 
mit such things. The crimes enume- 
rated in ch. i. The apostle is not to 
be understood as affirming that each 
and every individual among the Jews 
was guilty of the specific crimes charged 
on the heathen, but that they were as 
a people inclined to the same things. 
Even where they might be externally 
moral, they might be guilty of cherish- 
ing evil desires in their hearts, and thus 
be guilty of the offence. Matt. v. 28. 
When men desire to do evil, and are 
prevented by the providence of God, it 
is right to punish them for their evil 
intentions. The fact that God prevonta 
them from carrying their evil purposes 
into execution does not constitute a 
difference between their real character 
and the character of those who are 
suffered to act owt their wicked designs. 

3. ‘And thinkest thou, &c. Thisis 
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such things, and doest the same, 
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4 Or despisest thou the riches * 


that thou shalt escape the judg- | of his goodness and forbearance?* 


ment of God ? 


an appeal to their common sense, to 
their deep and instinctive conviction of 
what was right. If they condemned 
those who practised these things; if, 
imperfect and obscure as their sense 
of justice was; if, unholy as they 
were, they yet condemned those who 
were guilty of these offences, would 
not a holy and just God be far more 
likely to pronounce judgment? And 
could they escape who had themselves 
delivered a similar sentence? God is 
of “purer eyes than to behold evil, and 
cannot look upon iniquity.” (Hab. i. 
13.) And if men condemned their 
fellow men, how much more would a 
pure and holy God condemn iniquity. 
This appeal is evidently directed 
against the Jew. It was doubtless a 
prevalent sentiment among them, that 
provided they adhered to the rites of 
their religion, and observed the cere- 
monial law, God would not judge 
them with the same severity as he 
would the abandoned and idolatrous 
Gentiles. Comp. Matt. iii. 9. John viii. 
33. The apostle shows them that 
crime is crime, wherever committed ; 
thatsin does not lose its essential cha- 
racter by being committed in the midst 
of religious privileges; and that those 
who professed to be the people of God 
have no peculiar license to sin. Anti- 
nomians in.all ages, like the Jews, have 
supposed that they, being the friends of 
God, have a right to do many things 
which would not be proper in others; 
that what would be sin in others, they 
may commit with impunity ; and that 
God will not be strict to mark the 
offences of his people. Against all 
this Paul is directly opposed, and the 
Bible uniformly teaches that the most 
aggravated sins among men are those 
committed by the professed people of 
God. Comp. Isa. i. 11—17; Ixv. 2—5. 
Rev. iii, 16. 

_4. Or despisest. This word properly 
means to contemn, or to treat with 


and long-suffering, ° not know 
ac.9.23, hIsa.30.18. ¢John 4.2. 


neglect. It does not mean here- that 
they professedly treated God’s good- 
ness with neglect or contempt; but 
that they perverted and cbused it; 
they did not make a proper use of it; 
they did not regard it as fitted to lead 
them. to repentance ; but they derived 
a practical impression, that because 
God had not come forth in judgment 
and cut them off but had continued to 
follow them witn blessings, that there- 
fore he did not regard them as stnners, 
or they inferred that they were inno- 
cent and’ safe. This argument the 
Jews were accustomed to use (comp. 
Luke xiii, 1—5. John ix. 2), and 
thus sinners still continue to abuse 
the goodness and mercy of God. ° 
{ The riches of his goodness. This 
is a Hebrew mode of speaking, fo 
“his rich goodness,” i. e. for his abun- 
dant or great goodness. ‘Riches de- 
note superfluity, or that which abounds, 
or which exceeds a man’s present 
wants; and hence the word in the 
New Testament is used to denote 
abundance ; or that which is very great 
and valuable. See Note, ch. ix. 23. 
Comp. ch. xi. 12. 33. 2 Cor. viii. 2. 
Eph. i. 7. 18; iii. 8.16. Col. i. 27. 
Eph. ii. 4. The word is used here to 
qualify each of the words which fol- 
low it, his rich goodness, and forbear- 
ance, and long suffering. § Good- 
ness. Kindness, benignity. § For- 
bearance, dvox¥c. Literally his hold- 
ing-in or restraining his indignation; 
or forbearing to manifest his displea 
sure against sin. 7 Long-suffering, 
This word denotes his slowness to 
anger; or his suffering them to com- 
mit sins Jong without punishing them, 
It does not differ essentially-from “ors 
bearance. This is shown by his not 
coming forth, at the moment that sin is 
committed, to punish it. He might de 
it justly, but he spares men from day 
to day, and year to year, to give them 
opportunity to repent. and be saved. 


See 
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The way in which men despise or 
abuse the goodness of God is to infer 
that He does not intend to punish sin ; 
that they may do it safely ; and instead 
of turning from it, to,go on in com- 
mitting it more constantly, as if 
they were safe. “Because *entence 
against-an evil work is not executed 
speedily, therefore the heart of the 
sons of men is fully set in them to do 
evil.” Eccl. viii. 11. The same thing 
was true in the time of Peter. 2 Pet. 
ini. 3,4. And the same thing is true 
of wicked men in every age; nor is 
there a more decisive proof of the 
wickedness of the human heart, than 
this disposition to abuse the goodness 
of God, and because he shows kind- 
ness and forbearance, to take occasion 
to plunge deeper into sin, to forget his 
mercy, and to provoke him to anger. 
{ Not knowing. Not considering. 
The word used here, dyvotv, means 
not merely to be ignorant of, but it 


denotes such a degree of inattention as 


to result inignorance. Comp. Hosea ii. 
8. In this sense it denotes a voluntary, 
and therefore a criminal ignorance. 
4 Leadeth thee, &c. Or the tendency, 
the design of the goodness of God is 
to induce men to repent of their sins, 
and not to lead them to deeper and 
more aggravated iniquity. The same 
sentiment is expressed in 2 Pet. iii. 9, 
“The Lord is long-suffering ~to us- 
ward, not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to re- 
pentance.” See also Isa. xxx. 18, “ And 
therefore will the Lord wait, that he 
may be gracious unto you.” Hosea v. 
15. Fizek. xviii. 23. 32. {J Mepent- 
ance. Change of mind, and purpose, 
and life. ‘I'he word here evidently 
means, not merely sorrow, but a forsak- 
ing of sin, and turning from it. The ten- 
dency of God’s goodness and forbear- 
ance to lead men to repentance, is mani- 
fest in the following ways. (1.) It shows 
the evil of transgression when it is seen 
tw be committed against so kind and 
merciful a Being. (2.) Itis fitted to melt 
and soften the heart. Judgments often 
harden the sinner’s heart, and make him 


obstinate. 
E2 


But if while he does evil | 
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God is as constantly doing him good; 
if the patience of God is seen fiom 
year to year, while the man is rebel- 
lious, it is adapted to melt and sub- 
due the heart. (3.) The great mercy 
of God in this often appears to men ta 
be overwhelming; and so it would to 
all, if they saw it as it is. God beara 
with men from childhood to youth; 
from youth to manhood; from maa- 
hood to old age; often while they vio- 
late every law, contemn his mercy, 
profane his name, and disgrace their 
species; and still, notwithstanding all 
this, his anger is turned away, and the 
sinner lives, and “riots in the benefi- 
cence of God.” If there is any thing 
that can affect the heart of man, it is 
this ; and when he is brought to see it, 
and contemplate it, it rushes over the 
soul and overwhelms i# with bitter sor- 
row. (4.) The mercy and forbearance 
of God are constant. ‘The manifest- 
ations of his goodness come in every 
form; in the sun, and light, and air; 
in the rain, the stream, the dew-drop ; 
in food, and raiment, and home; in 
friends, and liberty, and protection ; in 
health and peace; and in the gospel 
of Christ, and the offers of life; and 
in all these ways God is appealing to 
his creatures each moment, and setting 
before them the evils of ingratitude, 
and beseeching them to turn and live. 

And from this passage, we cannot 
but remark, (1.) That the most effect- 
ual preachirg is that which sets before 
men most of the goodness of God. 
(2.) Every man is under obligation to 
forsake his sins, and turn to God, 
There is no man who has not seen re 
peated proofs of his mercy and love. (3.) 
Sin is a stubborn and an amazing evil. 
Where it can resist all the appeals of 
God’s mercy; where the sinner can 
make his way down to hell through ali 
the proofs of God’s goodness; where 
he can refuse to hear God speaking te 
him each day, and each hour, it shows 
an amazing extent of depravity to re- 
sist all this, and still remain a sinner. 
Yet there are thousands and millions 
who do it; and who can be won by no 
exhibition of love »r mercy to forsake 
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mg that the goodness of God 
Jeadeth * thee to repentance ? 
5 But, after thy hardness and 
impenitent heart, treasurest > up 
@ Isa.30.18. b Deut.32,.34 
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unto thyself wrath, against the 
day of wrath, and ° revelation 
of the righteous judgment of 
God ; 


c Eccles.12.14 


their sins, and turn to God. Happy is 
the man who is melted into contrition 
by the goodness of God, and who sees 
and mourns over the evil of sinning 
against so yood a Being as is the Crea- 
tor and Parent of all. 

5. But after thy hardness. The 
word “after” here (xara) means zn 
respect to, or you act according to the 
direct tendency of a hard heart in 
treasuring up wrath. he word hard- 
ness is used to denote insensibility of 
tind. It properly means that which 
is insensible to :the towch, or on which 
no impression is made by contact, as a 
stone, é&c. Hence it is applied to the 
mind, to denote a state where no mo- 
tives make an impression; which is 
insensible to all the appeals made to 
it. See Matt. xxv. 24; xix. 8. Acts 
xix. 9. And here it expresses a state 
of mind where the goodness and for- 
bearance of God have no effect. The 
man still remains obdurate, to use a 
word which las precisely the meaning 
of the Greek in this place. It is im- 
plied in this expression that the direct 
tendency, or the inevitable result, of 
that state of mind was to treasure up 
wrath, &c. § Impenitené heart. A 
heart which is not affected with sor- 
row for sin, in view of the mercy and 
goodness of God. This is an expla- 
nation of what he meant by hardness. 
{ Treasurest up. To treasure up, or 
to lay up treasure, commonly denotes 
a laying by in a place of security of 
property that may be of use to us at 
some future period. In this place it 
is used, however, in a more general 
sense, t> accumulate, to increase. It 
still has thie idea of hoarding up, car- 
ries the thought beautifully and im- 
pressively onward to future times. 
Wrath, like wealth treasured up, is 
not exhausted at present, and hence 
the sizner becomes bolder in sin, But 


it exists, for future use ; it 18 kept in 
store (comp. 2 Peter iii. 7) agaimst 
future times; and the man who com- 
mits sin is only increasing this by 
every act.of transgression. ‘The same 
sentiment is taught in a most solemn . 
manner in Deut. xxxii. 34, 35.—It 
may be remarked here, that most men 
have an immense treasure of this 
kind in store, which eternal ages of 
pain will not exhaust or diminish! 
Stores of wrath are thus reserved for 
a guilty world, and in due time it 
“will come upon man fo the utter- 
most.” 1 Thess. ti. 16. J Unto thy- 
self. . For thyself, and not for another; 
to be exhausted on thee, and not on 
your fellow man, This is the case 
with every sinner, as really and as 
certainly as though he were the only 
solitary mortal in existence. 4 Wrath. 
Note ch. i, 18. 9 Day of wrath. 
The day when God shall show or exe. 
cute his wrath against sinners. Comp. 
Rev. vi. 17. 1 Thess. i. 10. John iii. 
36. Eph. v. 6. J And revelation. 
Or the day when the righteous judg- 
ment of God will be revealed, or 
made known. Here we learn, (1.) 
That the punishment of the wicked 
will be just. It will not be a jude- 
ment of caprice or tyranny, but 
a righteous judgment; that is, such 
a judgment as it will be right to 
render, or as owght to be rendered, and 
THEREFORE such as God will render, 
for he will do right. 2 Thess.i. 6. (2) © 
The punishment of the wicked is 
future. It is not exhausted in this 
life. It is treasured up for a future 
day, and that day is a day of wrath. 
How contrary to this text are the pre- 
tences of those,who maintain that ali 
punishment is executed in this life. 
(3.) How foolish as well as wicked is 
it to ley up such a treasure for the 
future; to have the only inheritance ir 
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6 Who“ will render to every 
man according to his deeds: 
a Prov.24.12. Matt.16.27. Rev.20.12. 
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7 To them, who, by patient 
continuance in well doing, seek 


the eternal world, an inheritance of 
wrath and wo! 

6. Who will render. That is, who 
will make retribution as a righteous 
Judge; or who will give to every man 
as he deserves. J Z'o every man. To 
each one. This is a general principle, 
and it is clear that in this respect God 
would deal with the Jew as he does 
with the Gentile. This general prin- 
ciple the apostle is establishing, that he 
may bring it to bear on the Jew, and to 
show that de cannot escape simply be- 
eause he is a Jew. J According to 
his deeds. That is, as he deserves ; 
or God will be just, and will treat 
every man as he ought to be treated, 
or according to his character. The 
word deeds (2ey2) is sometimes applied 
to the external conduct. But it is 
plain that this is not its meaning here. 
It denotes every thing connected with 
conduct, including the acts of the 
mind, the motives, the principles, as 
well as the mere external act. Our 
word character more aptly expresses 
it than any single word. It is not true 
that God will treat men according to 
their externa? tonduct; but the whole 
language of the Bible implies that he 
will judge men according to the whole 
of their conduct, including their 
thoughts, and principles, and motives ; 
i. e. as they deserve. The doctrine of 
this place is elsewhere abundantly 
taught in the Bible. Prov. xxiv. 12. 
Matt. xvi. 27. Rev. xx. 12. Jer. xxxil. 
19. It is to be observed here that the 
apostle does not say that men will be 
rewarded for their deeds (comp. Luke 
xvii. 10), but according to (xxrd) their 
deeds. Christians will be saved on ac- 
count of the merits of the Lord Jesus 
Christ (Titus iii. 5), but still the re- 
wards of heaven will be according to 
their works; that is, they who have 
Jaboured most, and been most faithful, 
shall receive the highest reward, or 
their fidelity in their Master’s service 
shal! be the measure or ru} according 


to which the rewards of heaven shall 
be distributed. Matt. xxv. 14—29. 
Thus the ground or reason wy they 
are saved shall be the merits of the 
Lord Jesus. The measure of their 
happiness shall be according to theit 
character and deeds. On what prin. 
ciple God will distribute his rewards 
the apostle proceeds immediately to 
state.” 

7. To them. Whoever they may 
be. | Patient continwance. Who 
by perseverance in well doing, or in a 
good work. It means that they who 
so continue, or persevere in good 
works as to evince that they are dis- 
posed to obey the law of God. It does 
not mean those who perform one sin- 
gle act, but those who so live as to 
show that this is their character to 
obey God. It is the uniform doctrine 
of the Bible that none will be saved 
but those who persevere in a life of 
holiness. Rev. ii. 10. Matt. x. 22. 
Heb. x. 38, 39. No other conduct 
gives evidence of piety but that which 
continues in the ways of righteousness. 
Nor has God ever promised eternal life 
to men unless they so persevere in a 
life of holiness as to show that this is 
their character, their settled and firm 
rule of action. The words well doing 
here denote such cenduct as shall be 
conformed to the law of God; net 
merely external conduct, but that 
which proceeds from a heart attached 
to God and his. cause., 9 Seek for. 
This word properly denotes the act of 
endeavouring to find any thing that is 
lost. Matt. xviii. 12. Luke ii. 48, 49. 
But it also denotes the act when one 
earnestly strives, or desires to obtain 
any thing; when he puts forth his 
efforts to accomplish it. .Thus, Matt. 
vi. 33, “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God,” &c. Acts xvi. 10. 1 Cor. x. 24, 
Luke xiii. 24. In this place it denotes 
an earnest and intense desire to obtain 
eternal life. It does not mean simply 
the desire of a sinuer to be happy, os 
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fo. glory and honour and immor- 
tality, eternal life: 


the efforts of those who are not-willing 
to forsake their sins and yield to God, 
but the intense effort of those who are 
willing to forsake all their crimes, and 
submit to God and obey his laws. 
4 Glo. and honour and immortality. 
The three words used here, denote 
the happiness of the heavenly world. 
They vary somewhat in their meaning, 
and are each descriptive of something 
in heaven, that renders it an object of 
intense desire. ‘The expressions are 
cumulative, or they are designed to 
express the happiness of heaven in 
the highest possible degree. The 
word glory (Jeg2vy) denotes properly 
praise, celebrity, or any thing distin- 
guished for beauty, ornament, ma- 
jesty, splendour, as of the sun, &c.; 
and then it is used to denote the highest 
happiness or feliclhy, as expressing 
every thing that shall be splendid, rich, 
and grand. It denotes that there will 
be an absence of every thing mean, 
grovelling, obscure. The word honour 
(+yxny) implies rather the idea of re- 
ward, or just: retribution—the honour 
and reward which shall be conferred in 
heaven on the friends of God. It 
stands opposed to contempt, pover- 
ty, and want among men. Here 
the y are despised by men; there, they 
shall be honoured by God. | Immor- 
tality. ‘That which is not corruptible, 
or subject to decay. It is applied to 
heaven as a state where there shall be 
no decay or death, in strong contrast 
with our present condition, where all 
things are corruptible, and soon vanish 
away. These expressions are un- 
doubtedly descriptive of a state of 
things beyond the grave. They are 
never applied in the Scriptures to any 
condision of, things on the earth. 
This consideration proves, therefore, 
that the expressions in the next verse, 
indignation, &c. apply to the punish- 
ment of the wicked beyond the grave. 
q Eternal | fe. That is, God will 
“render” eternal life to those who 
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8 But unto them that are‘ 
contentious, and’ do not obey 
a 1Tim.6,3,4. b2Thess, .8, 


seek it in this manner. This is a great 
principle; and this shows thatthe 
apostle means by “ their deeds” (ver. 6), 
not merely their external conduct, but 
their inward thoughts, and efforts 
evinced by their seeking for glory, &c 
For the meaning of the expression 
“ eternal life,” see Note, John v. 24. 

8. Whoare contentious. 'This ex 
pression usually denotes those whe 
are of a quarrelsome or litigious dispo- 
sition; and generally has reference to 
controversies among men. But here 
it evidently denotes a _ disposition 
towards God, and is of the same sig- 
nification as rebellious, or as opposing 
God. They: who contend with the 
Almighty ; who resist his claims, who 
rebel against his laws, and refuse to 
submit to his requirements, however 
madeknown. The LXX. use the verb 
to translate the Hebrew word arp, 
marah, in Deut. xxi. 20. One striking 
characteristic of the sinner is, that he 
contends with God, i. e. that he op- 
poses and resists his claims. This is 
the case with all sinners; and it was 
particularly so with the Jews, an/ 
hence the apostle used the expression 
here to characterize them particula.ly. 
His argument he intended to apply to 
the Jews, and hence he used such an 
expression as would eaactly describe 
them. This character of being a re- 
bellious people was one which was 
often charged on the Jewish nation. 
Deut. ix. ‘7. 243. xxmi. 27. Isa. 1. 2: 
xxx. 93 Ixv, 2. Jer. v.23; Ezek. ii.-3. 
5. J Do not obey the truth. Comp, 
ch. i.18. The truth here denotes the 
divine will, which is alone the light of 
truth. (Calvin.) It means true doc- 
trine in opposition to false opinions : 
and to refuse to obey zt is to regard i 
as ialse, and to resist its influence 
The truth here means all the correct 
representations which had been made 
of (rod, and his perfections, and law, 
and claims, whether by the light of 


; nature or by revelation, The descrip. 
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the truth, but obey unrighteous- 
ness: indignation and wrath, 
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9 Tribulation and ang ‘sh, 
upon every soul of man _ that 


tion thus included Gentiles and Jews , 
but particularly the datter, as they had 
been more signally favoured with the 
light of truth. It had been an eminent 
characteristic of the Jews that they had 
refused to obey the commands of the 
true God. Josh. v. 6. Judg. ii. 2; vi. 
10. 2 Kings xviii. 12. Jer. iii. 13. 25; 
si, 215 xlni 4. 7; ix. 138: 9 But 
obey unrighteousness. The expres- 
sion means that they yielded them- 
selves to iniquity, and thus became the 
servants of sin. Rom. vi. 13. 16, 17. 
ly. Iniquity thus may be said to reign 
over men, as they follow the dictates of 
evil, make no resistance to it, and im- 
plicitly obey all its hard requirements. 
{ Indignation and wrath, 'That is, 
these shall be rendered to those who 
are contentious, &c. The difference 
between indignation and. wrath, says 
Ammonius, is that the former is of 
short duration, but the latter is a long 
continued remembrance of evil. The 
one is temporary, the other denotes 
continued expressions of hatred of 
evil. Eustathius says that the word 
indignation denotes the internal emo- 
tion, but wrath the external manifesta- 
tion of indignation. (Tholuck.) Both 
words refer to the opposition which 
God will cherish and express against 
sin in the world of punishment. 

9. Tribulation. This word com- 
monly denotes affiction, or the situa- 
tion of being pressed down by a bur- 
den, as of trials, calamities, &c.; and 
hence to be pressed down by punish- 
ment or pain inflicted for sins. As ap- 
plied to future punishment, it denotes 
the pressure of the calamities that will 
come pon the soul as the just reward 
of sin. J And anguish, craoxmeiz. 
‘This noun is used in but three other 
places in the New Testament. Rom. 
viii. 35. 2 Cor. vi. 4; xii.10. ‘The verd 
is used in 2 Cor. iv. 8; vi. 12. Itmeans 
literally narrowness of place, want of 
room, and then the anxiety and distress 
of mind which a man experiences who 
1s pressed on every side by afilictions, 


and trials, and want, or by punish 
ment, and who does not know where 
he may turn himself to find relief. 
(Schleusner.) It is thus expressive 
of the punishment of the wicked. It 
means that they shall be compressed 
with the manifestations of God’s dis- 
pleasure, so as to be in deep distress, 
and so as not to know where to find 
relief, These words affliction and 
anguish are often connected. Rom. 
vill. 35. J Upon every soul of man. 
Upon all men. In Hebrew the word 
soul often denotes the man himself. 
But still, the apostles, by the use of 
this word here, meant perhaps to signi 
fy that the punishment should not be 
corporeal, but afflicting the soul. It 
should be a spiritwal punishment, a 
punishment of mind. (Ambrose. See 
Tholuck.) J Of the Jew first. Having 
stated the general principle of the 
divine administration, he comes now 
to make the application. To the prin- 
ciple there could be no objection. And 
the apostle now shows that it was ap- 
plicable to the Jew as well as the Greek, 
and to the Jew pre-eminently. It was 
applicable first, or inan eminent degree, 
to the Jew, because, (1.) He had been 
peculiarly favoured -with light and 
knowledge on all these subjects. (2.} 
These principles were fully stated in 
his own law, and were in strict accord. 
ance with all the teaching of the pro 
phets. See Note on ver. 6. Also Ps. 
vii. 113 ix. 17; cxxxix. 19. Prov. xiv. 
32. 4 Of the’ Gentile. That is, of 
all who were not Jews. On what 
principles God will inflict punishment 
on them, he states in ver, 12—16. hk 
is clear that this refers to the future 
punishment of the wicked, for, (1.) It 
stands in contrast with the eternai 
life of those who seek for glory (ver. 
7). If this description of the effect of 
sin refers to this life, then the effects 
spoken of in relation to the righteous 
refer to this life also. But in no place 
in the Scriptures is it said that men 
experience all the blessings of eterna. 
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doeth evil, of the Jew first, and 
also of the* Gentile. 

10 But glory, * honour, and 
peace, to every man that work- 


1 or, Greek. © a 1Pet.1.7, 
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eth good, to the Jew first, and 
also to the * Gentile: 

11 For’ there is no respect of 
persons with God. 

b Deut.10.17. 2Chron.19.7. Gal.6.7,8. 1Pet.1.17. 


life in this world; and the very sup- 
position is absurd. (2.) Itis not true 
that there is a just and complete 
retribution to every man, according to 
his deeds, in this life. Many of the 
wicked are prospered in Uife, and 
“there are no bands in their death, 
but their strength is firm.” Ps. Ixxiii. 
4, Many of the righteous pine in 
poverty and want and affliction, and 
die in the flames of persecution, 
Nothing is more clear than there is 
not in this life a full and equitable dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments ; 
and as the proposition of the apostle 
nere is, that-God witt render to every 
man AaccorDING to his deeds (ver. 6), 
it follows that*this must be accomplish- 
ed in another world. (3.) The Scrip- 
tures uniformly affirm, that for the very 
things specified here, God will consign 
men to eternal death. 2 Thess.i.8, “In 
flaming fire, taking vengeance on them 
that know not God, and that onry nor 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction,” &c. 1 Pet.iv.17. We 
may remark also, that there could be 
no more alarming description of future 
suffering than is specified in this pas- 
sage. Itis indignation; it is wrath; 
itis tribulation; it is anguish which 
-he sinner is to endure for ever. Truly 
men exposed to this awful doom should 
ne alarmed, and should give diligence 
to escape from the wo which isto come! 
il. For. This particle is used here 

to confirm what is said before, particu- 
farly that this punishment should be 
experienced by the Jew as well as the 
Gentile. For God would deal with 
both on the principles of justice. 
{ Respect of persons. The word thus 
‘fendered means fartiality, in pro- 
nouncing judgment, in favouring one 
party or individual more than another, 
not because his cause is more just, but 


on account of something personal—on 
account of his wealth, or rank, o1 
office, or influence, or by personas 
friendship, or by the fear of him. It 
has special reference to a judge who 
pronounces judgment between parties 
at law. The exercise of such par- 
tiality was strictly and often forbidden 
to the Jewish magistrates. Lev. xix. 
15. Deut. i. 17. Prov. xxiv. 23. James 
ii. 1.3.9. In his capacity as a Judge, 
it is applied often to God. It means 
that he will not be influenced—in 
awarding the retributions of eternity, 
in actually pronouncing and executing 
sentence, by any partiality, or by regard 
to the wealth, office, rank, or appear- 
ance of men. He will judge righteous 
judgment; he will judge men as they 
ought to be judged ; according to their 
character and deserts; and not con- 
trary to their character, or by partiality. 
The connexion here demands that 
this affirmation should be limited soJe- 
ly to his dealing with men as THEIR 
Jupver. And in this sense, and this 
only, this is affirmed often of God in 
the Scriptures. Deut. x. 17. 2 Chron. 
xix. 7.. Eph. vi. 9... Col. i 25. Gal, 
vi. 7,8. 1 1 Bet ataleAtcts xo oss meitee 
does not affirm that he mst make all 
his creatures equal in talent, health, 
wealth, or privilege ; it does not imply 


‘that, as a sovereign, he may not make a 


difference in their endowments,. their 
beauty, strength, or graces; it does 
not imply that he may not bestow his 
favours where he pleases where all are 
undeserving, or that he may not make a 
difference in the characters of men by 
his providence, and by the agency of his 
Spirit. All these are actually done, 
done not out of any respect to their 
persons, to their rank, office, or wealth, 
but accoraing to his own sovereign 
good pleasure, Eph. i. To deny that 
this is d ne, wovld be to deny tha 
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i2 For as many as have sin- 


manifest arrangement of things every 
where on the earth. To deny that 
God had a right to do it, would be, 
(1.) To maintain that sinners had a 
claim un his favours. (2.) That he 
might not do what he willed with his 
own ; or, (3.) To affirm that God was 
under obligation to make all men with 
just the same talents and privileges, 
i. e, that all creatures must 6e, in all 
respects, just alike. ‘This passage, 
therefore, is very improperly brought to 
disprove the doctrine of decrees, or 
election, or sovereignty. It has re- 
spect to a different thing, to the actual 
exercise of the office of the Judge af 
the world; and whatever may be the 
<ruth about God’s decrees, or his electing 
love, thzs passage teaches nothing in 
relation to either. It may be added that 
this passage contains a most alarming 
truth for guilty men. It is that God will 
not be influenced by partiality, but 
will treat them just as they de- 
serve. He will not be won or awed 
by their rank or office; by their 
wealth or endowments; by their num- 
bers, their power, or their robes of 
royalty and splendour. Every man 
should tremble at the prospect of fall- 
ing into the hands of a just God, who 
will treat him just as he deserves, and 
should without delay seek a refuge in 
the Saviour and Advocate provided for 
the guilty. 1 John i. 1, 2. 

12. For. This is used to give a 
reason for what he had just said, or to 
skyw on what principles God would 

eat man so as not to be a respecter of 
persons. J 4s many. Whosoever. This 
includes all who have done it, and evi- 
dently has respect to the gentile world. 
It is of the more importance to remark 
this, because he does not say that it is 
applicable to a few only, or to great 
and incorrigible instances of pagan 
wickedness, but itis a universal, sweep- 
ing declaration, obviously including ail. 
{ Have sinned. Have been guilty of 
yrimes of any kind toward God or 
man. Sin is the transgression of a 
rule of conduct, hovever made known 
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ned without law, shall also 2e- 


to mankind. | Without law, cvduac, 
This expression evidently means with- 
out revealed or written law, av the 
apostle immediately says that they had 
a law of nature (ver. 14, 15). The 
word law, y-xz0c, is often used to denote 
the revealed law of God, the Serin- 
tures, or revelation in general. Matt. 
xii. 5. Luke ii, 23, 24; x. 26. John 
viii. 5. 17. § Shall also ferish, 
droncuvret, The Greek word used here 
occurs frequently in the New Testa- 
ment. It means to destroy, to lose, ox 
to corrupt, and is applied to life 
(Matt. x. 39) ; to a reward of labour 
(Matt. x. 42); to wisdom (1 Cor. i. 
19); to bottles (Matt. ix. 17). It is 
also used to denote future punishment, 
or the destruction of soul and body in 
hell (Matt. x. 28; xviii.14. Jobn iii. 
15), where it is opposed to eternal life, 
and therefore denotes eternal death, 
Rom. xiv. 15. John xvii. 12. In this 
sense the word is evidently used in this 
verse. ‘he connexion demands that 
the reference should be to a future 
judgment to be passed on the heathen. 
It will be remarked here that the apos- 
tle does not say they shall de saved 
without law. He does not give even 
an intimation respecting their salva- 
tion. The strain of the argument, 
as well as this express declaration, 
shows that they who had sinned—and 
in the first chapter he had proved that 
all the heathen were sinners—would be 
punished. If any of the heathen are 
saved, it will be, therefore, an exception 
to the genera? rule in regard to them. 
The apostles evidently believed that 
the great mass of them would be de- 
stroyed. On this ground they evinced 
such zeal to save them; on this ground 
the Lord Jesus commanded the gospel 
to be preached to them; and on this 
ground Christians are now engaged in 
the effort to bring them to the know- 
ledge of the Lord Jesus. It may be 
added here, that all modern investiga- 
tions have gone to confirm the position 
that the heathen are as degraded now 
as they were in the ime of Panl 


aby) 


rish without law: and as many 
~ as have sinned in the law, shall 


q Without law. ‘That is, they shall 
not be judged by a law which they 
nave not They shall not be tried and 
condemned by the revelation which 
the Jews had. They shall be con- 
dJemned only according to the know- 
ledge and the law which they actually 
possess, ‘This is the equitable rule on 
which God will judge the world. Ac- 
cording to this, it is not ‘to be appre- 
hended that they will suffer us much 
as those who have the revealed wil! of 
God. Comp Matt. x. 15; xi. 24, 
Luke x. 12. 4 Have sinned in the 
law. Have sinned having the reveal- 
ed will of God, or endowed with great- 
er light and privileges than the heathen 
world. _The*apostle here has undoubt- 
ed reference to the Jews who had the 
law .of God, and who prided them- 
selves much on its possession. { Shall 
be judged by the law. This is an 
equitable and just rule; and to this the 
Jews could make no objection. Yet 
the admission of this would have led 
jirectly to the point to which Paul was 
conducting his argument, to show that 
they also were under condemnation, 
and needed a Saviour. It will be-ob- 
served here, that the apostle uses a 
different expression in regard to the 
Jews from what he does of the Gen- 
tiles. He says of the former, that they 
“ shall be judged;” of the latter, that 
they “shall perish.” It is not certain- 
ly known why he varied this expres- 
sion. But if conjecture may be allow- 
ed, it may have been for the following 
reasons. (1.) If he had affirmed of the 
Jews that they should perish, it would 
at once have excited .their prejudice, 
and have armed them against the con- 
clusion to which he was about to come. 
Yet they could bear the word to be 
applied to the heathen, for it was in 
accordance with their own views and 


their own mode of speaking, and. was | 


strictly true. (2.) The word “ judged” 
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be judged by the law ; 
13 (For * not the hearers of 
@ James 1,22,25, © 


ma:'e severe. It would arouse no pre- 
judice to say that they would be judged 
by their law. It was indeed paying a 
sort of tribute cr regard to that on 
which they prided themselves sc much. 
the possession of the law of God. 
Still, it was a word implying all that 
he wished to say, and involving the 
idea that they would be punished and 
destroyed. If it was admitted that the 
heathen would perish; and if God was 
to judge the Jews by an unerring rule, 


that is, according to their privileges and 
light; then it would follow that they 
would also be condemned, and their 
own minds would come at once to the 
conclusion. The change of words 
here may indicate, ~therefore, a nice 
‘tact, or delicate address in argument 
urging home to the conscience an of- 
fensive truth rather by the deductions 
of the mind of the opponent. himself 
than by a harsh and severe charge of 
the writer. In instances of this, the 
Scriptures abounds; and it was this 
especially that so eminently character- 
ized the arguments of our Saviour. 

13. For not the hearers, &c. 'The 
same sentiment is implied in James i, 
22. Matt. vii. 21. 24, Luke vi. 47 
The apostle here doubtless designed tc 
meet an objection of the Jews; to wit, 
that they had the law, that they mani- 
fested great deference for it, that they 
heard it read with attention, and pro. 
fessed a willingness to yield themselves 
to it. To meet this, he states a very 
plain and obvious principle, that this 
was insufficient to justify them before 
God, unless they rendered actual obe- 
dience. 9 Are just. Are justified 
before God, or are personally holy. (r, 
in other words, simply heaving the law 
is not meeting all its requirements 
and making men holy If they ex: 


pected to be saved by the law, it re 
; quired something more than merely te 
{hear it. It demanded perfect obed- 


~ apparently more mild, and yet really; ence. § But the doers of the law. 
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the law are just before God, but 
the doers of the law shall be 
justified. : 


They who comply entirely with its de- 
mands; or who yield to it perfect and 
perpetual obedience. This was the 
plain and obvious demand, not only of 
sommon sense, but of the Jewish law 
tself. Deut. iv. 1. Lev. xviii. 5. Comp. 
Rom. x. 9. 9 Shall be justified. This 
expression is evidently synonymous 
with that in Lev. xviii. 5, where it is 
said that “he shall live inthem.” The 
meaning is, that it is a maxim or 
principle of the law of God, that if a 
creature will keep it, and obey it en- 
tirely, he shall not be condemned, but 
shall be approved and-live for ever. 
This does not affirm that any one ever 
has thus lived in this world, but it is 
an affirmation of a great general prin- 
ciple of law, that if a creature is justi- 
fied By the law, the obedience must be 
entire and perpetual. If such were 
the case, as theyg would be no ground 
of condemnation, man would be saved 
by the law. If the Jews, therefore, ex- 
pected to be saved by their law, it must 
be, not by Aearing the law, nor by being 
called a Jew, but by perfect and un- 
qualified obedience to all its require- 
ments. This passage is designed, 
doubtless, to meet a very common and 
pernicious sentiment of the Jewish 
teachers, that all who became hearers 
and listeners to the law would be saved. 
The inference from the passage is, 
that no man can be saved by his exter- 
nal privileges, or by an outward re- 
spectful deference to the truths and 
ordinances of religion. 

14, For when. The apostle, in ver. 
13, had stated a general principle, that 
the doers of the law only can be justi- 
Sed, ir justification is attempted by the 
aw. In this verse and the next, he 
proceeds to show that the same princi- 
ble is applicable to the heathen; that 
though they have not the written law 
of God, yet that they have sufficient 
knowledge of his will to take away 
avery excuse cr sin, and consequently 
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14 For when the “entiles 
which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in 


that the course of reasoning by which 
he had come to the conclusion that 
they were guilty, is. well founded. 
This verse is not to be understood as 
affirming, as an historical fact, that any 
of the heathen ever did perfectly obey 
the law which they had, any more than 
the previous verse affirms it of the 
Jews. The main point in the argu- 
ment is, that if men are justified by 
the daw, their obedience must be en- 
tire and perfect ; that this is not to be 
external only, or to consist in hearing 
or in acknowledging the justice of the 
law; and that the Gentiles had an op- 
portunity of illustrating this principle 
as well as the Jews, since they also had 
a law among themselves. ‘lhe word 
when (crav) does net imply that the 
thing shall certainly take place, but 
is one form of introducing a supposi- 
tion; or of stating the connexion of 
one thing with another. Matt. v. 11 

vi. 2. 5, 6.16; x. 19. It is, howevey 
true that the main things contained in 
this verse, and the next, actually oc- 
curred, that the Gentiles did many 
things which the law of God required. 
{ Ihe Gentiles. All who were not 
Jews. 4 Which have not the law. 
Who have not a revelation, or the 
written word of God. In the Greek 
the article is omitted, “who have not 
law,” i.e. any revealed law. { By 
nature. By some, this phrase has been 
supposed to belong to the previous 
member of the sentence, “who have 
not the law by nature.” But our 
translation is the more natural and 
usual construction, ‘The expression 
means clearly by the light of con- 
science and reason, and whatever other 
helps they may have without revela 
tion. It denotes simply, ¢7 that state 
which ts without the revealed will of 
God. In that condition they had many 
helps of tradition, conscience, reason, 
and the observation of the dealings o. 
divine Providence, so that toa consi 
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the law, these, having not the 

taw, ace a law * unto themselves. 

15 Which sl.ow the work of 

ite law writter in their hearts, 
1Cor.11.1 , 


derable extent. they knew what was 
tight and what was wrong. { Do the 
‘hings. Should they not merely wn- 
lerstand and approve, but actually 
perform the hings required in the law. 
¥ Containea in the law. Literally 
the things of the law, i. e. the things 
which the law requires. Many of 
those things might be done by the hea- 
then, as, e. g. respect to parents, truth, 
justice, honesty, chastity. So far as 
they did any of those. things, so far 
they showed that they had a law 
among themselves. And wherein they 
fatied in these things, they showed 
that they were justly condemned. 
{ Are a law unto themseives. This 
is explained in the following verse. It 
means that their own reason and con- 
science constituted, iz these things, a 
law, or prescribed that for them which 
the revealea law did to the Jews. 

15. Which show. Who thus evince 
orshow. { The work of the law. 
The design, purpose, or object which is 
contemplated by the revealed law ; 
that is, to make known to man his 
duty, and to enforce the obligation to 
perform it. This does not mean, by 
any means, that they had all the 
knowledge which the law would im- 
part, for then there would have been 
no need of arevelation, but that, as far 
as it went, as far as they had a know- 
ledge of right and wrong, they coin- 
cided with the revealed will of God. In 
other words, the will of God, whether 
made known by reason or revelation, 
will be the same so far as reason goes. 
The difference is that revelation goes 
farther than reason; sheds light on 
new duties and doctrines; as the in- 
formation given by the naked eye and 
the telescope is the same, except that 
the telescope carries the sight forward, 
and reveals new worlds to the sight of 
man. 4 Written itn their heacts. 
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their? conscience also hearing 
witness, and their thoughts thie * 
mean while accusing or else 
excusing one another.) 


1 or, the conscience witnessing with them. 
2 or, hetween themselves. 


The revealed law of God was written 
on tables of stone, and then recorded 
in the books of the Old Testament. 
This law the Gentiles did not possess, 
but, to a certain extent, the same re- 
quirements were written on their 
hearts. Though not revealed to them 
as to the Jews, yet they had obtained 
the knowledge of them by the light of 

nature. The word hearts here denotes - 
the mind itself, as it does also fre- 
quently in the sacred Scriptures; not 
the heart, as the seat of the affections. 
It does not mean that they loved or 
even approved of the law, but that 
they had knowledge of it; and that 
that knowledge was deeply engraven 
on their minds. J Their conscience 

This word properly means the judg- 
ment of the mind respecting right and 
wrong; or the judgment which the 
mind passes on the morality or immo- 
rality of its own actions, when it in 

stantly approves or condemns them. It 
has usually been termed the mora: 
sense, and is a very important principla 
ina moral government. Its design is 
to answer the purposes of an ever at- 
tendant witness of a man’s conduct; 
to compel him to pronounce on his 
own doings, and thus to excite him to 
virtuous deeds, to give comfort and 
peace when he does right, to deter from 
evil actions by making him, whether 
he will or no, his own executioner 

See John viii. 9. Acts xxiii. 1; xxiv. 
16. Rom, ix. 1. 1 Tim.i. 5. By na- 
ture every man thus approves or con- 
demns his own acts; and there is not 
a profounder principle of the Divine 
administration, than thus compelling 
every man to pronounce on the moral 
character of his own conduct. Con. 
science may be enlightened or unen: 
lightened; and its use may be greatly 
perverted by false opinions. Its pro- 
vince is not to communicate any new 
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16 In tae day when God shall | judge the secrets* of men, by 


@ Luke 8,17, 


ruth, it is simply to express judg- 
ment, and {o impart pleasure or inflict 
pain £. a man’s own good or evil 
conduct. ‘I'he apostle’s argument. does 
not. require him to say that conscience 
revealed any truth, or any knowledge 
of duty, to the Gentiles, but that zts 
actual exercise proved that they had 
n knowledge of the law of God. Thus 
‘it was a witness simply of that fact. 
§ Bearing witness. To bear witness 
is to furnish testimony, or proof. And 
the exercise of the conscience here 
showed or proved that they had a 
knowledge of the law. The expres- 
sion does not mean that the exer- 
cise of their conscience bore witness 
of any thing to them, but that its ex- 
ercise may he alleged as a proof that 
they were not without some knowledge 
of the law. J And their thoughts. 
The word thoughts (acysmiv) means 
properly reasonings, or opinions, sen- 
tuments, &c. Its meaning here may 
be expressed by the word reflections. 
Their reflections on their own conduct 
would be attended with pain or plea- 
sure. It differs from conscience, inas- 
much as the decisions of conscience 
are instantaneous, and without any 
process of reasoning. ‘This supposes 
subsequent reflection, and it means that 
such reflections would only deepen and 
confirm the decisions of conscience. 
§ Themean while. Margin, “ Between 
themselves.” The rendering in the 
margin is more in accordance with the 
Greek. The expression sometimes 
means, in the mean time, or at the 
same time ; and sometimes afterward, 
ur subsequently. The Syriac and 
Latin Vulgate render this mutually. 
They seem to have uncerstood this as 
affirming that the heathen among 
themselves, by their writings, accused 
or acquitted one another. 4 Acc using. 
{f the actions were evil. 4 Facusing. 
That is, if their actiens were good. 
* One another. The margin renders 
this expression in connexion with (ne 


adverb, translated “in the maar while,” | 


“between themselves.” This view is 
also taken by many commentators, and 
this is its probable meaning. If so, 
it denctes the fact that in their re- 


Jfiections, or their reasonings or dia- 


cussions, they accused each other of 
crime, or acquitted one another; they 
showed that they had a law; that they 
acted on the supposition that they had, 
To show this was the design of the 
apostle; and there was no further proof 
of it needed than that which he here 
adduced. (1.) They had aconscience, 
pronouncing on their own acts; and, 
(2.) Their reasonings, based on the 
supposition of somesuch common and 
acknowledged standard of accusing 
or acquitting, supposed the same thing 
If, therefore, they condemned or ac- 
quitted themselves ; if in these reason- 
ings and reflections, they proceeded on 
the principle that they had some rule 
| of right and wrong, then the proposi- 
tion of the apostle was made out that 
it was right for God to judge them, 
and destroy them, ver. 8—12. 

16. In the day. This verse is doub« 
less to be connected with verse 12, and 
the intermediate verses are a parenthesis, 
and it implies that the heathen world, 
as well as the Jews, will be arraigned at 
the bar of judgment. At that time God 
will judge all in righteousness, the Jew 
by the law which he had, and the 
heathen by the law which he had. 
4 When God shall judze. God is 
often represented as the Judge of man- 
kind. Deut. xxxii. 36. Ps, 1.4, 1Sam. 
ii. 10. Eccl. iii. 17, Rom. iii. 6. Heb. 
xii. 4, But this does not militate 
against the fact that he will do it by 
Jesus Christ. God has appointed his 
Son to administer judgment; and it 
will be not by God directly, but by 
Jesus Christ that it will be administer- 
ed. § The secrets of men. See Luke 
viii. 17. Eccl. xii. 14, “ For God shall 
bring every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing,” &c. Matt, x. 26 
1 Cor, iv. 5. The expression de- 
notes the hidden desires, lusts, pass#ons 
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Jesus Unrist, according to my * 
gospel. 


a Rom. 6.25. 


and motives of men; the thoughts of 
the hearts, as well as the outward 
actions of the life. It will be a cha- 
racteristic of the day of judgment, 
that‘all these will be brought out, and 
receive their appropriate reward. ‘The 
propriety of this is apparent, for, 
(..) It is by these that the character 
is really determined. ‘he motives and 
principles of a man constitute his 
character, and to judge him impartially, 
these must be known. (2.) They are 
not judged or rewarded in this life. 
The external conduct only can be seen 
by men, and of course that only can 
be rewarded or punished here. (3.) 
Men of pure motives and pure hearts 
are often here basely aspersed and ca- 
lumniated. They are persecuted, tra- 
duced, and often overwhelmed with 
ignominy. It is proper that the secret 
motives of their conduct should be 
brought out, and approved. On the 
other hand, men of base motives; men 
of unprincipled character, and who 
are corrupt at the heart, are often 
lauded, flattered, and exalted into pub- 
lic estimation. It is proper that their 
secret principles should be. detected, 
and that they should take their proper 
place in the government of God. In 
regard to this expression, we may fur- 
ther remark, (1.) That the fact that 
all secret thoughts and purposes will 
be brought into judgment, invests the 
judgment with an awful character. 
Who should not tremble at the idea 
that the secret plans and desires of his 
soul, which he has so long and so 
studiously concealed, should be brought 
out into noon-day in the judgment? 
All his artifices of concealment shall 
be then at an end. He will be able to 
practise disguise no longer. He will 
be seen as he is; and he will receive 
the doom he deserves. ‘There will be 
one place, at least, where the sinner 
shall be treated as he ought. (2.) To 
execute this judgment implies the 
power of searching the heart: of know- 
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17 Beaold, thou* art call- 
ed a Jew, and restest in the 
b ver.28. 


ing the thoughts, and of developing 
and unfolding all the purposes and 
plans of the soul. Yet this is intrusted 
to Jesus Christ, and the fact that he 
will exercise this, shows that he is di- 
vine. 4 Of men. Of all men, whe- 
ther Jew or Gentile, infidel or Chris- 
tian. The day of judgment, therefore, 
may be regarded as a day of universal 
development of all the plans and pur 
poses that have ever been entertained in 
this world. { By Jesus Christ. The fact 
that Jesus Christ is appointed to judge 
the world is abundantly taught in 
the Bible. Acts xvii. 31. 2 Tim. iv. 1. 
1 Pet. iv.5. John v. 22.27. 1. Thess. 
iv. 16—18. Matt. xxv. 31—46. 4 Ac- 
cording to my gospel. According to the 
gospel which J preach. Comp. Acts 
xvil. 31. 2 Tim. iv.8. This does not 
mean that the gospel which he preached 
would be the rude by. which God would 
judge all mankind, for he had just 
said that the heathen world would be 
judged by a different rule, ver. 12. . 
But it means that he was intrusted 
with the gospel to make it known; 
and that one of the great and prime 
articles of that. gospel was, that God 
would judge the world by Jesus Christ. 
To make this known he was appoint- 
ed; and it could be called his gospel 
only as being a part of the important 
message with which he was intrusted. 

17. Behold. Having thus stated the 
general principles on which Goa 
would judge the world; having shown 
how they condemned the Gentiles; 
and having removed all objections to 
them, he now proceeds te another part 
of his argument, to show how they ap- 
plied to the Jews. By the use of the 
word behold, he calls their: attention 
to it,as to an important subject; and 
with great skil and address, he stateg 
their privileges, befure he shows them 
how those privileges might enhance 
their condemnation. He admits aii 
their claims to pre-eminence 1n_ privi- 
leges, and then with great faithfulness 
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law, and makest thy boast of 
God. 


a Ps.147.18,2), 


proceeds to show how, if abused, these 
might deepen their final destruction. It 
should be observed, however, that the 
word rendered dehold is in many MSS. 
written in two words, # ¢% instead of 
J. If thi8, as is probable, is the cor- 
~ ect reading there, it should be ren- 
tered, “if now thon art,’ &c. Thus 
the Syriac, Latin, and Arabic read it. 
| Thou art called. ‘Thou art named 
Jew, implying that this name was one 
of very high honour. This is the first 
thing mentioned on which the Jew 
would be likely to pride himself. | 2 
Jew. This was the name by which the 
Hebrews were at that time generally 
known; and it is clear that they re- 
garded it as a name of honour, and 
valued themselves much on it. See 
Gal. ii. 15. Rev. ii. 9. Its origin is 
not certainly known. They were call- 
ed the children of Israel until the time 
of Rehoboam. When the ¢e tribes 
were carried into captivity, but two re- 
mained, the tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin. The name Jews was evidently 
given to denote those of the tribe of 
Iuduh. The reasons why the name of 
Benjamin was lost in that of Judah, 
were probably, (1.) Because the tribe 
of Benjamin was small, and compara- 
tively without influence or importance. 
(2.) The Messiah was to be of the 
tribe of Judah (Gen. xlix.10); and that 
tribe would therefore possess a con- 
sequence proportioned to their expec- 
tation of that event. The name of 
Jews would therefore be one that would 
suggest the facts that they were pre- 
served from captivity, that they had 
received remarkably the protection of 
(rod, and that the Messiah was to be 
gent to that people. Hence it is not 
wonderful that they should regard it 
as a special favour to be a Jew, and 
particularly when they added to this 
the idea of all the other favours 
connected with their being the peculiar 
people o. God ‘Phe namine Jew came 
thus to denote all the peculiarities and 
F2 
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18 And knowest * his will 
and * approvest” the things that 
1 er, triest the things that differ. b Phil.1.10. 


special favours of their religion. J And 
restest in the law. 'The word rest here 


‘is evidently used in the sense of érust- 


ing to, or leaning upon. The Jew 
leaned on, or relied on the law for ac 
ceptance or favour ; on the fact that he 
had the law, and on his obedience to 
it. It does mean that he relied on his 
own works, though that was true, bpt 
that he leaned on ¢he fact that he had 
the law, and was thus distinguished 
above others. The /aw here means the 
entire Mosaic economy; or all the 
rules and regulations which Moses had 
given. Perhaps also it includes, as it 


| sometimes does, the whole of the Old 


Testament. J Makest thy boast in 
God. Thou dost boast, or glory, that 
thou hast the knowledge of the true 
God, while other nations-are in dark- 
ness. On this account the Jew felt 
himself far elevated above all other 
people, and despised them. It was true 
that they only had the true knowledge 
of God, and that he had declared him- 
self to be their God (Deut. iv. 7. Ps. 
exlvii. 19, 20); but this was not a 
ground for boasting, but for gratitude. 
This passage shows us that it is much 
more common to boast of privileges 
than to be thankful for them, and that 
it is no evidence of piety for a man to 
boast of his knowledge of God. A 
humble, ardent thankfulness that we 
have that knowledge—a thankfulness 
which leads us not to despise others, 
but to desire that they may have the 
same privilege—is an evidence of piety. 

18. And knowest his will. ‘The 
will or commands of God. This know- 
ledge they obtained from the Scriptures ; 
and of course in this they were distin- 
guished from other nations. {| And 
approvest. The word used here ts 
capa)le of two interpretations. It may 
mean either to distinguish, or to ape 
prove. The word is properly and 
usually applied to the process of testing 
or trying metals by fire. Hence it 
comes to be used in a general sense 


6G 
are inore excellent, beiig in- 
structed out of the law; 


19 And art confident that thou 
myself art a guide of the blind, 
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. 
a light of them which are in 
darkness, 4 
20 An instructer of the foo:- 
ish, a teacher of babes, which 


to cry or to distinguish any thing ; to 
ascertain its nature, quality, &c. Luke 
xii, 56. This is probably its meaning 
here, referring rather to the intellectual 
process of discriminating, than to the 
moral process of approving. It could 
not, perhaps, be said with propriety, at 
{east the scope of the passage does not 
properly suppose this, that the Jew 
approved or loved the things of God; 
but the scope of the passage 1s, that the 
Jew valued himself on his knowledge 
of that which was conformable to the 
will of God. See Notes on ch. xiv. 
{ The things that are more excellent. 
The word here translated more excel- 
lent denotes properly the things that 
differ from others, and then also the 
things that excel. It has an ambiguity 
similar to the word translated “ ap- 
proved.” If the interpretation of that 
word above given is correct, then this 
word here means those things that 
differ from others. The reference is 
to the rites and customs, to the dis- 
tinctions of meats and days, é&c. 
prescribed by the law of Moses. ‘The 
Jew would pride himself on the fact 
that he had been taught by the law to 
make these distinctions, while all the 
heathen world had been left in ignorance 
of them. This was one of the advan- 
tages on which he valued himself and 
his religion. | Being instructed, &c. 
That is, in regard to the one God, his 
will, and the distinguishing rites of his 
worship. 

19. And art confident. This ex- 
pression denotes the full assurance of 
the Jew that he was superior in know- 
ledge to all other people. It is a re- 
markable fact that the Jews put the 
fullest confidence in their religion. 
Though proud, wicked, and hypocriti- 
cal, yet they were not speculative infi- 
dels. It was one of their characterisy 
uics, evinced through ail their history, 
that they ha/ the fullest assurance that 


God was the author of their iastitu- 
tions, and that their religion was his 
appointment. { A guide of the blind. 
A guide of the blind is a figurative ex- 
pression to denote an instructer of the 
ignorant. The dlind here properly 
refers to the Gentiles, who were thus 
regarded by the Jews. The meaning 
is, that they esteemed themselves qua- 
lified to instruct the heathen world. 
Matt. xv. 14; xxiii, 15. 7 A light. 
Another figurative expression to de- 
note a teacher. Comp. Isa. xlix. 6. 
John i. 4, 5. 8,9. § In darkness. A 
common expression to denote the zs 
norance of the gentile world. Sve 
Note, Matt. iv. 16. 

20. Of the foolish. The word fool- 
ish is used in the Scriptures in two 
significations: to denote those who are 
void of understanding, and to denote 
the wicked. Here it is clearly used. in 
the former sense, signifying that the 
Jew esteemed himself qualified to in- 
struct those without knowledge. 4 Of 
babes. This is the literal meaning of 
the original word. The expression is 
figurative, and denotes those who were 
asignorant as children—an expression 
which they would be likely to apply to 
all the Gentiles. It is evident that the 
character here given by Paul to the 
Jews is one which they claimed, and 
of which they were proud. They are 
often mentioned as arrogating this pre- 
rogative to themselves, of being quali- 
fied to be guides and teachers of others. 
Matt. xv. 14; xxiii. 2.16.24. It will 
be remembered, also, that the Jews 
considered themselves to be qualified 
to teach all the world, and hence 
evinced great zeal to make prose- 
lytes. And it is not improbable (The 
luck) that their Rabbies were accus- 
tomed to give the names “ foolish” and 
“babes” to the ignorant proselytes 
which they had made from the hea 
then. {| Which hast the form of know 
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hast the fom ¢ of knowledge and| a man should not steal, dost thou 


of the truth in the law: 
21 Thou * therefore which 


teachest another, teachest thou|should not commit 


steal ? 
22 Thou that sayest a man 
adultery, 


sot thyself? thou that preachest| dost thou commit adultery ? thou 


@ 2Tim.1,13; 3.5, b Matt.23,3,&c. 


edge. 


properly denotes a delineation or pic-| &c. 


The word here translated form | Matt. xxiii. 3, “They say, and do not,” 


{ That preachest. This word 


turing of a thing. Itiscommonly used] means to proclaim in any manner, 
to denote also the appearance of any| whether in the synagogue, or in any 
object; that which we see, without re-| place of public teaching. | Dost thou 


ference to its internal character; the| steal 2 


external figure. It sometimes denotes 
the external appearance as distinguish- 
ed from that which is internal; or a 
ny pocritical profession of religion with- 
dut its reality. 2 Tim. iii. 5, “ Having 
she form of godliness, but denying its 
power.” It is sometimes used in a 
good, and sometimes in a bad sense. 
Here it denotes that in their teaching 
they retained the semblance, sketch, or 
outline of the true doctrines of the Old 
Festament. ‘They had in the Scrip- 
tures a correct delineation of the truth. 
Truth is the representation of things 
as they are; and the doctrines which 
the Jews had in the Old Testament 
were a correct representation or deli- 
neation of the objects of knowledge. 
Comp. 2 Tim. i. 13. J In the law. 
In the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
In these verses the apostle concedes to 
the Jews all that they would claim. 
Having made this concession of their 
superior knowledge, he is prepared 
with the more fidelity and force to 
convict them of their deep and dread- 
fnl depravity in sinning against the 
superior light and_ privileges which 
God. had conferred on them. 

21. Thou therefore, &c. He who 
is a teacher of others may be expected 
. to be learned himself. They ought to 
ne found to be possessed of superior 
knowledge; and by this question the 
apostle zpliedly reproves them for 
their ignorance. The form of a gues- 
tion is chosen because it conveys the: 
truth with greater force. He puts the 
question as if it were undeniable that 
they were grossly ignorant. Comp. 


It cannot be proved, perhaps, 
that the Jews were extensively guilty 
of this crime. It is introduced partly, 
no doubt, to make the inconsistency 
of their'conduct more apparent. We 
expect a man to set an example of 
what he means by his public instruc- 
tion. 5 

22, Dost thow commit adultery? 
There is no doubt that this was a crime 
very common among the Jews. See 
Notes, Matt. xii. 39. John viii. 1—11. 
The Jewish Talmud accuses some of 
the most celebrated of their Rabbies, 
by name, of this vice. (Grotius.) Jo- 
sephus also gives the same account of 
the nation. J Tow that abhorrest 
idols. It was one of the doctrines of 
their religion to abhor idolatry. ‘This 
they were every where taught in the 
Old Testament; and this they doubt 
less inculcated in their teaching. It 
was impossible that they could recom- 
mend idolatry. % Dost thou commit 
sacrilege 2? Sacrilege is the crime of 
violating or profaning sacred things; 
or of appropriating to common pur 
poses what has been devoted to the 
service of religion. In this question, 
the apostle shows remarkable tact and 
skill. He could not accuse them of 
idolatry, for the Jews, after the Baby- 
lonish captivity, had never fallen into 
it. But then, though they had not the 
form, they might have the spirit of 
idolatry. That spirit consisted in with 
holding from the true God that which 
was his due, and bestowing the affec- 
tions upon something else. This the 
Jews did by perverting from their pro- 
per ise the offerings which were de. 
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that abhorrest idols, dost thou 
commit sacrilege ? 

23 Thou that makest thy 
boast of the law, through break- 


signed for his honour; by withholding 
that which he demanded of tithes and 
offerings; and by devoting to other 
uses that which was devoted to him, 
and which properly belonged to his 
service. That this was a common 
crime among them is apparent from 
Mal. i. 8. 12—14; iii. 8, 9. It is also 
evident from the New Testament that 
the temple was in many ways dese- 
crated and profaned in the time of our 
Saviour. .Notes, Matt. xxi. 12, 13. 

23. Makest thy boast, &c. To boast 
in the law implied their conviction of 
its excellence and obligation, as a man 
does not boast of that which he esteems 
to be of no value. | Dishonourest thou 
God. By boasting of the law, they 
proclaimed their conviction that it was 
from God. By breakingait, they denied 
it. And as actions are a true test of 
man’s real opinions, their breaking the 
law did it more dishonour than their 
boasting of it did it honour. This is 
always the case. It matters little what 
a man’s speculative opinions may be; 
his practice may do far more to dis- 
grace religion, than his profession does 
to honour it. It is the life and con- 
duct, and not merely the profession of 
the lips, that does ‘real honour to the 
true religion. Alas, with what perti- 
nency and force may this question be 
put to many who call themselves 
Christians ! : 

24, The name of God. The name 
and character of the true God. | Js 
blasphemed. Note, Matt. ix. 3. That 
is, your conduct is such as to lead the 
heathen world to blaspheme and re- 
proach both your religion and its Au- 
thor. By your hypocrisy and crimes 
the pagan world is led to despise a re- 
ligion whic: 1s observed to have no 
effect in purifying and restraining its 
professois; and of course the reproach 
will teriuinate on the Author of your 
teligion—that is, the tr'e God. A life 
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ing the law dishonourest thou 
God? 

24 For the name of God is 
blasphemed among the Gentiles 


of purity-would tend to honour religion 
and its Author ; a life of impurity doeg 
the reverse. There is no doubt that 
this was actually the effect of the de- 
portment of the Jews. ‘They were 
scattered every where; every where 
they were corrupt and wicked; and 
every where they and their religion 
were despised. { Among the Gentiles. 
In the midst of wom many Jews lived. 
{ Through you. By means of you, 
or as the result of your conduct. It 
may mean, that you Jews do it, or pro- 
fane the name of God; but the con- 
nexion seems rather to require the for- 
mer sense. | As it is written. ‘To 
what place the apostle has reference, 
cannot be certainly determined. There 
are two passages in the Old Testament 
which will bear on the case, and per- 
haps he had them both in his view. 
Isa, ii. 5. Ezek. xxxvi. 22, 23. The 
meaning is not that the passages in 
the Old Testament, referred to by the 
phrase “as it is written,” had any par- 
ticular reference to the conduct of the 
Jews in the time of Paul, but that this 
had been the character of the people, 
and the effect of their conduct as a na- 
tion, instances of which had been be- 
fore observed and recorded by the pro- 
phets. The same thing has occurred © 
to a most melancholy extent in regard 
to: professed Christian nations. Fer 


purposes of commerce, and science, 


and war, and traffic, men from nations 
nominally Christian have gone into 
almost every part of the heathen world. 
But they have not often been real 
Christians. They have been intent on 
gain; and have to a melancholy ex- 
tent been profane, and unprincipled, 
and profligate men. Yet the ‘heathen 
have regarded them as Christians; as 
fair specimens of the effect of the reli- 
gion of Christ. They have learned, 
therefore, to abuse the name of. Claris: 
tian, and the Author of the Christiar 
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through you, as it is written.* 

25 For circumcision verily 
profiteth, if thou keep the law: 
but if thou be a breaker of the 

@ Ezek.36,20,23,  —_b Gal.5.3, 
religion, as encouraging and promoting 
profligacy of life. Hence one reason, 
among thousands, of the importance 
of Christian missions to the heathen. 
It is well to disabuse the pagan world 
of their erroneous opinions of the ten- 
dency of Christianity. It is well to 
teach them that we do not regard these 
men as Christians. As we have sent 
to them the worst part of our popula- 
tion, it is well to send them holy men, 
who shall exhibit to them the true na- 
ture of Christianity, and raise our cha- 
racter in their eyes as a Christian peo- 
ple. And were there no other result 
of Christian missions, it would be worth 
all the expense and toil attending them, 
to raise the national character in the 
view of the pagan world. 

25. For circumcision. Note, John 
vii. 22. Acts vii. 8. This. was the 
peculiar rite by which the relation to 
the covenant of Abraham was recog- 
nised ; or by which the right to all the 
privileges of a member of the Jewish 
commonwealth was acknowledged. The 
Jews of course affixed a high impor- 
tance to the rite. Verily profiteth. 
Is traty a benefit; or is an advantage. 
The meaning is, that their being re- 
cognised as members of the Jewish 
commonwealth, and introduced to the 
privileges of the Jew, was an advan- 
tage. See ch. iii. 1,2. The apostle 
was not disposed to deny thet they pos- 
sessed this advantage, but he tells them 
why it was a benefit, and how it might 
fail of conferring any favour. 4 If thou 
keep the law. The mere sign can be 
ef no value. The mere fact of being 
a Jew is not what God requires. It 
may be a favour to have his law, but 
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law, thy circumcision is meade 
uncireumeision. 
26 Therefore if ‘the unecir- 


cumcision keep the righteous- 
¢ Acts 16.34,35. 


to be trained in Sunday-schools; and 
to be devoted to God in baptism: for 
all these are favourable circumstances 
for salvation. But none of them en= 
title to the favour of God; and unless 
they are improved as they should be, 
they may_be only the means of increas- 
ing our condemnation. 2 Cor. ii. 16. 
q Thy circumcision is made uncir- 
cumcision. ‘Thy circumcision, or thy 
being called a Jew, is of no value. I 
will not distinguish you from those 
who are not circumcised. You will be 
treated as a heathen. No external ad- 
vantages, no name, or rite, or ceremo- 
ny will save you. God requires the 
obedience of the heart and of the life. 
Where there is a disposition to render 
that, there 7s an advantage in possess- 
ing the external means of grace. Where 
that is wanting, no rite or profession 
can save. This applies with as much 
force to those who have been baptized 
in infancy, and to those who have mads 
a profession of religion in a Christian 
church, as to the Jew. 

26. Therefore, if the uncircumci- 
sion. If those who are not circumcised, 
i.e. the heathen. 4 Keep the right- 
eousness of the law. Keep that which 
the law of Moses commands, It could 
not be supposed that a heathen would 
understand the requirements of the ce- 
remonial law ; but. reference is had here 
to the moral law. The apostle does 
not expressly affirm that this was 
ever done; but he supposes the case, 
to show the true nature and value of 
the rites of the Jews. J Shall not his 
uncircumcision. Or, shall the fact 
that he is uncircumcised stand in the 
way of the acceptance of his services ? 


the mere possession of the law cannot | Or, shall he not as certainly and as 


entitle to the favour of God. So it is 
a privilege to be born in a Christian 
land; to have had pious parents; to 
be amidst the ordimances of religion ; 


‘readily be accepted by God as if he 
| were a Jew? Or in other words, the 


apostle teaches the doctrine that ac- 


‘ ceptance with God does not depend on 
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ness of the law, shall not his 
uncircumcision be counted for 
circumcision 2 

27 And shall not uncircumci- 
sion which is by nature, if it ful- 
fil the law, * judge thee, who by 
the letter and circumcision dost 
transgress the law ? 

28 Fer he*is nota Jew which 


@ Matt.12.41,42. L Matt.3.9. Jno.8.H%. c.9.6,7. 
fral,0.15. Rev.2.9. 
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is one outwardly; neither is that 
circumcision which is outward 
in the flesh: 

29 But he zs a Jew, which i 1s 
one inwardly ; and circumcision 
is that of the heart, ° in the spi- 
rit, and not in the letter; whose 


praise *is not of men, but of 
God. 


¢ Deut.10.16; 30.6, Jer.4.4 Phil.3,3, Col.2,11. 
@ 2Cor-10.18. 


a man’s external privileges, but on the 
state of the heart and life. 4 Be 
counted for circumcision. Shall he 
not be treated as if he were circum- 
cised? Shall his being uncircumcised 
be any barrier in the way of his ac- 
ceptance with God? The word ren- 
dered “be counted,” is that which is 
commonly rendered to reckon, To Im- 
PUTE; and its use here shows that the 
‘Scripture use of the word is not to 
transfer, or to charge with that which 
is not deserved, or net true. It means 
simply that a man shall be treated as 
if it were so; that this want of circum- 
cision shall be no bar to acceptance. 
Vhere is nothing set over to his ac- 
count; nothing transferred; nothing 
reckoned different from what it is. 
God judges things as they are; and as 
the man, though uncircumcised, who 
keeps the law, owght to be treated as 
if he had been circumcised, so he who 
belfeves in Christ agreeably to the di- 
vine promise, and trusts to his merits 
alone for salvation, ought to be treated 
as if he were himself righteous. God 
judges the thing as 7¢ zs, and treats 
men as it is proper to treat them, as 
being pardoned and accepted through 
his Son. 

27. Which is by nature. Which is 
the natural state of man; his condition 
before he is admitted to any of the pe- 
culiar rites of the Jewish religion. 4 Jf 
wv fulfil the law. If they who are un- 
circumcised keep the law. { Judge 
thee. Condemn thee as guilty. As we 
say, the conduct of such a man con- 
Jemns us. He acts so much more 


consistently and uprightly than we do, 
that we see our guilt. For a: similar 
mode of expression, see Matt. xii.41, 42. 
J Who by the letter, &c. The transla- 
tion here is certainly not happily express- 
ed. It is difficult to ascertain its mean- 
ing. The evident meaning of the ori- 
ginal is, ‘Shall not a heathen man 
who has none of your external privi- 
leges, if he keeps the law, condemn you 
who are Jews; who, although you have 
the letter and circumcision, are never- 
theless transgressors of the law? 
q The letter. The word letter pro- 
perly means the mark or character 
from which syllables and words are 
formed. It is also used in the sense 
of writing of any kind (Luke xvi. 6, 7 © 
Acts xxvili. 21. Gal. vi. 11), particu 
larly the writings of Moses, denoting, 
by way of eminence, the letter, or the 
writing. Rom. vil. 6. 2 Tim. ili. 15. 

28. For he is not a Jew, &c. He 
who is merely descended from Abra: 
ham, and is circimcised, and externally 
conforms to the law only, does not pos- 
sess. the true character, and manifest 
the true spirit, contemplated by the 
separation of the Jewish people. ‘Their 
separation required much more. 4 JVei- 
ther is that circumcision, &c. ei- 
ther does it meet the full design of the 
rite of circumcision, that it is externally 
performed. It contemplated much more 
See ver. 29. 

29. But he is a Jew. He comes up 
to the design of the Jewish institution , 
he manifests truly what it is to be a 
Jew. | Which is one inwardly. Who: 
is in. heart a Sew Who has the true 
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spirit, and fulfils the design of theiz 
being separated asa peculiar people, 
This passage proves that the design of 
separating them was not merely to per- 
form certain external rites, or to con- 
form to external observances, but to be 
a people holy in heart and in life. It 
cannot be denied that this design was 
not generally understood in the time 
of the apostles; but it was abundantly 
?eclared in the Old Testament. Devt. 
Lh, oe Se 1 S20 xxx, 14,--Isa. i. 
11—20. Mic. vi. 8. Ps. li. 16, 175; 1.7 
—23. J And circumcision is that of 
the heart. That is, that circumcision 
which is acceptable to God, and which 
_ meets the design of the institution, is 
that which is attended with holiness of 
~ heart; with the cutting off of sins; 
and with a pure life. The design of 
circumcision was to be a sign of sepa- 
ration from the heathen world, and of 
consecration to the holy God. And 
this design implied the renunciation 
and forsaking,of all sins; or the cut- 
ting off of every thing that was offen- 
sive to God. This was a work pecu- 
liarly of the heart. This design was 
often stated and enforced in the writ- 
.ings of the Old Testament. Deut. x. 
16, “ Circumcise, therefore, the foreskin 
of your heart, and be no more stiff 
necked.”. Jer. iv. 4... Deut. xxx. 6. 
4 In the spirit. 'This is an expression 
explaining further what he had just 
said. It does not mean by the Holy 
Spirit, but that the work was to take 
place zm the soul, and not in the body 
only. It was to be an internal, spirit- 
ual work, and not merely an external 
service. J And not in the letter. That 
is, not only according to the literal, ex- 
ternal command. {| Whose praise, 
_ &c. Whose object is not to secure the 
praise of men. One of the main cha- 
racteristics of the Jews in the’ time of 
Christ was, a desire to secure honour 
among men, as being exactly scrupulous 
an the performance of all the duties of 
their religion. ‘They prided themselves 
on their descent from Abraham, and 
on their-regular conformity to the pre- 
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9; vi. 2. 5. Luke xviii. 10, 11, 12, 
Matt. xxiii. 23. ¢ But of God. “Man 
looketh on the outward appearance, - 
but the Lord Jooketh on the heart.” 
1 Sam. xvi.'7. The praise of God can 
be bestowed only on those who con- 
form really, and not externally only, to 
his requirements. 

The remarks which are made here 
respecting the Jews, are also strictly 
applicable to professing Christians, and 
we may learn, 

1, That the external rites of religion 
are of much less importance than the 
state of the heart. 

2. That the only value of those 
rites is to promote holiness of heart 
and life 

3. That the mere fact that we are 
born of pious ancestors will not save us. 

4. That the fact that we were dedi- 
cated to God in baptism will not save us. 

5. That a mere profession of reli- 
gion, however orthodox may be our 
creed, will not save us, . 

6. That the estimate which men 
may put on our piety is not the pro- 
per measure of our true character and 
standing. 

7. It is an inexpressible privilege to 
be in possession of the word of God, 
and to know our duty. It may, if im- 
proved, conduce to our elevation in 
holiness and happiness here, and to 
our eternal felicity hereafter. 

8. It is also a fearful thing to neg- 
lect the privileges which we enjoy. 
We shall be judged according to the 
light which we have; and it will be 
an awful event to go to eternity from 
a Christian land unprepared. 

9. Whatever may be the destiny of 
the heathen, it is owr duty to make 
preparation to meet God. The most 
wicked of the heathen may meet a far 
milder doom than many who are ex 
ternally moral, or wi o profess religion 
in Christian lands. Instead, therefore, 
of speculating on what may be their 
destiny, it is the duty of every indi 
vidual to be at peace himself witk 
God, and to flee from the wrath te 
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CHAPTER III. 

1, What advantage, &c. The de- 
sign of the first part of this chapter is to 
answer some of the objections which 
might be offered by a Jew to the state- 
ments in the last chapter.- The jirst 
objection is stated in this verse. A Jew 
would naturally ask, if the view which 
the apostle had given were correct, 
what peculiar benefit could the Jew 
derive from his religion? ‘The objec- 
tion would arise particularly from the 
position advanced (ch. ii. 25, 26), that 
if a heathen .should do the things re- 
quired by the law, he would be treated 
as if he had been circumcised. Hence 
the question, “ what profit is there of 
circumcision V7” 

2. Much every way. Or, in every 
respect, This is the answer of the 
apostle to the objection in ver. 1. 
{4 Chiefly. That is, this is the princi- 
pal advantage, and one including all 
others. The mut benefit of beng a 
Jew is, to possess the sacred Scriptures 
and their instructions. J Unto them 
were committed. Or were intrusted, 
were confided. The word translated 
“were committed,” is that which is 
commonly: employed to express faith 
or confidence, andit implied confidence 
in them on the part of God in intrust- 
ing his oracles to them; a confidence 
which was not misplaced, for. no peo- 
ple ever guarded a sacred trust or de- 
posite with more fidelity, than the 
Jews did the sacred Scriptures. | The 
oracles. The word oracle among the 
heathen meant properly the answer or 
response of a god, or of some priest 
supposed to be inspired, to an inquiry 
of importance, usually expressed in a 
brief sententious way, and. often with 
greatambiguity. The place from which 
such a response was usually obtained 
was also called an oracle, as the oracl?: 
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because that unto them * were 
committed the oracles of God. 

3 For whatifsome’? didnot be 
lieve ? Shall their unbelief make 
the faith of God without effeet ? 


a Deut. 4.7.8. bc.10.i6 Heb,4.2, 


at Deiphi, &c. These orecles were fro- 
quent among the heathen, and afiaira of 
great importance were usually submitted 
to them. The word rendered oraciee 
occurs in the New Testament but four 
times, Acts vii. 38. Heb. v. 12. 1 Pet. iv, 
11, Rom.iii.2. Itis evidently here used 
to denote the Scriptures, as being that 
which was spoken by God, and par- 
ticularly perhaps the divine promises. 
To possess these was of course an 
eminent privilege, and included . all 
others, as they instructed them in their 
duty, and were their guide in every 
thing that pertained to them in this 
life and the life to come. .They con- 
tained, besides, many precious promises 
respecting the future dignity of the na- 
tion in reference to the Messiah. No 
higher favour can be conferred on a 
people than to be put in possession of 
the sacred Scriptures. And this fact 
should excite us to gratitude, and lead 
us to endeavour to extend: them also to 
other nations. Comp. Deut. iv. 7, 8 
Ps. exlvii. 19, 20. 

3. For what if some did not be- 
lieve? This is to be regarded as 
another objection of a Jew. ‘What 
then ? or what follows ? if it be admite 
ted that some of the nation did not 
believe, does it not follow that the 
faithfulness of God in his promises 
will fail?” The points of the objection 
are these: (1.) The apostle had main 
tained that the nation was sinful (ch 
ii.) ; that is, that they had not obeyed 
or believed God. (2.) This, the objector 
for the time admits or supposes in re- 
lation to some of them. But, (3.) He 
asks whether this does not involve a 
consequence which is not admissible, 
that God is unfaithful. Did not the 
fact that God chose them as his people, 
and entered into covenant with them 
imply that the Jews should be kept 
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4 God forbid: yea, let God 
be true, but every man a liar; as 
it is written, * That thou might- 

@ c.10.16, 


from perdition? It was evidently their 
helief that all Jews would be saved, 
and this belief they grounded on his 
covenant with their fathers. The doc- 
trine of the apostle (ch. il.) would 
seem to imply that in certain respects 
they were on a level with the gentile 
nations; that if they sinned, they 
would be treated just like the heathen ; 
and hence they asked of what value 
was the promise of God? Had it not 
became vain and nugatory? {¢ Make 
the faith. The word fuith here evi- 
flently means the faithfulness or fidelity 
of God to his promises. Comp. Matt. 
xiii. 23, 2 Tim. iii. 10. Hos. ii. 20. 
1 Of none effect. Destroy it; or pre- 
vent him from fulfilling his promises. 
The meaning of the objection is, that 
the fact supposed, that the Jews would 
become unfaithful and be lost, would 
‘mply that God had failed to keep his 
promises to the nation; or that he had 
made promises which the result showed 
ne was not able to perform. 

4. God forbid. Greek, Let not this 
be. The sense is, let not this by any 
means be supposed. This is the an- 
swer of the apostle, showing that no 
such consequence followed from his 
doctrines ; and that-7f any such conse- 
quence should follow, the doctrine 
should be at once abandoned, and that 
every man, no matter who, should 
be rather esteemed false than God. 
The veracity of God was a great 
first principle, which was to be held, 
whatever might be the consequence. 
This implies that the apostle believed 
that the fidelity of God could be main- 
tained in strict consistency with the 
fact that any number of the Jews 
might be found to be unfaithful, and 
be cast off. The apostle has not enter- 
ed into an explanation of this, or shown 


-how it could be, but it is not difficult 


to understand how it was. The promise 

made to Abraham, and the fathers, was 

not unconditional and absolute, that 
Ge 
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est be justified in thy sayings, 
and mightest overcome when 
thou art judged. 


all the Jews should be saved. It wa, 
implied that they were to be obedient; 
and that if they were not, they would 
be cast off Gen. xviii. 19. Though 
the apostle has not stated it here, yet 
he has considered it at length in another 
part of this epistle, and showed that it 
was not only consistent with the origi- 
nal promise that a part of the Jews 
should be found unfaithful, and be cast 
off, but that it had actually occurred 
according to the prophets. ch. x. 16—~ 
21; xi. Thus the fidelity of God was 
preserved ; at the same time that it was 
a matter of fact that no small part of 
the nation was rejected and lost. | Let 
God betrue. Let God be esteemed true 
and faithful, whatever consequence 
may follow. This was a first principle, 
and should be now, that God should be 
believed to be a God of truth, what- 
ever consequence it might involve. 
How happy would it be, if all men 
would regard this as a fixed principle, 
a matter not to be questioned in their 
hearts, or debated about, that God is 
true to his word! How much doubt 
and anxiety would it save professing 
Christians ; and how much error would 
it save among sinners! Amidst all the 
agitations of the world, all conflicts, 
debates, and trials, it would be a fixed 
position where every man might find 
rest, and which woud do more than all 
other things to allay the tempests and 
smooth the agitated waves of human 
life. ¢ But every mana liar. Though 
every man and every other opinion 
should be found to be false. Of course 
this included the apostle and his rea- 
soning ; an! the expression is one of 
those which show his magnanimity 
and greatness of soul. It implies that 
every opinion which he and all others 
held; every doctrine which had been 
defended; should be at once abandoned, 
if it implied that God was false. It 
was to be assumed as a first principle 
in all religion and all reasoning, thar 
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if a doctrine implied that God was not 
faithful, it was of course a false doc- 
trine. This showed his firm convic- 
tion that the dottrine which he advanc- 
ed was strictly in accordance with the 
veracity of the divine promise. What 
a noble principle is this! How stri- 
kingly illustrative of the humility of 
true piety, and of the confidence which 
true piety places in God above all the 
deductions of human reason! And 
if all men were willing to sacrifice their 
opinions when they appeared to impinge 
on the veracity of God; if they started 
back with instinctive shuddering at the 
very supposition of such a want of fide- 
lity in him; how soon would it put an 
end to the boastings of error, to the 
pride of philosophy, to lofty dictation 
in religion! No man with this feeling 
could be for a moment a Universalist ; 
and none could be an infidel. As it 
is written. Ps. li. 4. To confirm the 
sentiment which he had just advanced, 
and to show that it accorded with the 
spirit of religion as expressed in the 
Jewish writings, the apostle appeals 
to the language of David, uttered in 
a state of deep penitence for past trans- 
gressions. Of all quotations ever made, 
this is one of the most beautiful and 
most happy. David was overwhelmed 
with grief; he saw his crime to be 
awful; he feared the displeasure of 
God, and trembled before him. ~Yet 
he held it as a fixed, indisputable 
principle that Gop was nieut. This 
he never once thought of calling in ques- 
tion. He had sinned against God, God 
only ; and he did not once think of call- 
ing in question the fact that God was 
just altogether in reproving him for his 
sin, and in pronouncing against him 
the sentence of condemnation. 4 That 
thew mightest be justified. That thou 
mightest de regarded as just or right; 
uv’, that it may appear that God is not 
uujust. This does not mean that Da- 
vid had sinned against God for. the 
purpose of justifying him, but that 
he now clearly saw that his sin had 
been so directly against him, and so 
aggravated, that God was right in his 
sentence of condemnation. | Jn thy 
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sayings. In what thou hast. spoken, 
that is, in thy sentence of condemna- 
tion; in thy words in relation to this 
offence. It-may help us to understand 
this, to remember that the psalm was 
written immediately after Nathan, at 
the command of God, had gone to re- 
prove David for his crime. (See the 
title of the psalm.) God, by the mouth 
of Nathan, had expressly condemned 
David for his crime. To this expres- 
sion of condemnation David doubtless 
refers by the expression “in thy say- 
ings.” See 2 Sam. xii. 7—13. Ana 
mightest overcome. In the Hebrew, 
‘mightest be pure, or mightest be es- 
teemed pure, or just. The word which 
the LXX. and the apostle have used, 
“mightest overcome,” is sometimes used 
with reference to litigations or trials in 
a court of justice. He that was accused 
and acquitted, or who was adjudged to 
be innocent, might be said to overcome, 
or to gain the cause. The expression 
is thus used here. As if there were a 
trial between David and God, God 
would overcome; that is, would be 
esteemed pure and righteous in his 
sentence condemning the crime of Da- 
vid. § When thou art judged. The 
Hebrew is, when thou judgest; that 
is, in thy judgment pronounced on this 
crime. The Greek may also be in the 
middle voice as well as the passive, and 
may correspond, therefore, in meaning 
precisely with the Hebrew. So the 
Arabic renders it. The Syriac renders 
it, “ when they (i. e. men) shall judie 
thee.” The meaning, as expressed by 
David, is, that God is to be esteemed 
right and just in condemning men for 
their sins, and that a true penitent, 
i.e. a man placed in the best circum- 
stances to form a proper estimate of 
God, will see this, though it should 
condemn himself. The meaning of 
the expression in the connexion in 
which Paul uses it, is, that it is to be 
held as a fixed, unwavering principle, 
that God is right and true, whatever 
consequénces it may involve; whait- 
ever doctrine it may overthrow; oy 
eee man it may ‘prove to be 9 
iar. : 
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5 But if om unrighteousness 
commend the righteousness of 
God, what shall we say? Js 
Ged unrighteous, who taketh 


5. But if our unrighteousness. If 
our sin. The particular sin which 
tad been specified (ver. 3) was unde- 
tief. But the apostle here gives the 
objecton a general form. This is to 
be regarded as an objection which a 
Jew might make. The force of it is 
this: (1.) It had been conceded that 
some had not believed; that is, had 
sinned. (2.) But God was true to his 
Notwithstanding their sin, 
God’s character was the same. Nay, 
(3.) In the very midst of sin, and as 
one of the results of it, the character 
of God as a just Being, shone out illus- 
triously. ‘The question then was, (4.) 
If his glory resulted from it; if the 
effect of all was to show that his cha- 
racter was pure; how could he punish 
that sin from which his own glory re- 
sulted? And this is a question which 
ts often asked by sinners. 4 Commend. 
Recommend ; show forth; render illus- 
q The righteousness of God. 
His just and holy character. This was 
the effect on David’s mind, that he saw 
more clearly the justice of God in his 
threatenings against sin, in consequence 
of his own transgression. And if this 
effect followed, if honour was thus 
done to God, the question was, how 
he could consistently punish that which 
tended to promote his own glory? 
4 What shall we say? What fol- 
lows? or, what is the inference? This 
is a mode of speech as if the objector 
hesitated about expressing an inference 
which would seem to follow, but which 
was horrible in its character. ¢ Js God 
unrighteous 2 The meaning of this 
would be better expressed thus: ‘Is 
not God unrighteous in punishing ? 
Does it not follow that if God is ho- 
noured by sin, that it would be wrong 
for him to inflict punishment? | Who 
taketh vengeance. The meaning of 
this is simply, who inflicts punishment. 
The idea of vengeance is not necessa- 
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vengeance? (I 
man.) 

6 God forbid: for then how 
shall God judge the werld ? 


a Job 8.3, 


speak as 


rily in the original (cey#v). It is com: 
monly rendered wrath, but it often 
means simply punishment, without any 
reference to the state of the mind of 
him who inflicts it. Matt. iii. 7. Luke 
iii, 7; xxi. 23. John iii, 36. Note, 
Rom. i. 18; iv. 15. 4 I speak as a 
man. I speak after the manner of 
men. I speak as appears to be the 
case to human view; or as would 
strike the human mind. It does not 
mean that the language was such as 
wicked men were accustomed to use; 
but that the objector expressed a senti- 
ment which to human view. would 
seem to follow from what had been 
said. This I regard as the language 
of an objector. It implies a degree of 
reverence for the character of God, and 
a seeming unwillingness to state an 
objection which seemed to be disho- 
nourable to God, but which neverthe- 
less pressed itself so¥strong on the 
mind as to appear irresistible. No way 
of stating the objection could have 
been more artful or impressive. 

6. God forbid. Note, ver. 4. 4 For 
then. If it be admitted that it would 
be unjust for God to inflict punishment, 
§ How shall God, &c. How will it be 
right or consistent for him to judge the 
world. J Judge. To judge implies 
the fossibility and the correctness of 
condemning the guilty ; for if it were 
not right to condemn them, judgment 
would be a farce. This does not mea: 
that God would condemn all the worn 
but that the fact of judging men im- 
plied the possibility and propriety of 
condemning those who were guilty. It 
is remarkable that the apostle does not 
attempt to explain how it could be 
that God could take occasion from the 
sins of men to promote his glory ; nor 
does he even admit the fact; but he 
meets directly the objection To un- 
derstand the force of his answer, it 
must be remembered that it was an 
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7 For if the truth of God hath 
more abounded through my lie 
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unto his glory, why yet am I 
also judged as a sinner ? 


admitted fact, a fact which ne one 
emong the Jews would call im ques- 
tion, that God would judge the world. 
This fact was fully taught in their own 
writings. Gen. xvili. 25. Eccl. xii. 14; 
«i. 9. It was besides an admitted 
point with them that God would con- 
Jemn the heathen world ; and perhaps 
he term “world” here refers particu- 
‘arly to them, But how covld this be 
€ it were not right for God to inflict 
punishment at all? The inference of 
the objector, therefore, cowld not be 
trae; though the apostle does not tell 
us how it was consistent to inflict pu- 
nishment for offences from which God 
took occasion to promote his glory. It 
may be remarked, however, that God 
will judge offences, not from what he 
may do in overruling them, but from 
the nature of the crime itself. The 
question is not, what good, God may 
bring out of it, but what does the crime 
itself deserve ? what is the character 
of the offender? what was his inten- 
tion? It is nét what God may do to 
averrule the offence when it zs com- 
mitted. The just punishment of the 
murderer is to be determined by the 
law, and by his own desert; and not 
from any reputation for integrity and 
uprightness which the judge may ma- 
nifest on his trial; or from any honour 
which may accrue to the police for de- 
tecting him; or any security which 
may result to the commonwealth from 
his execution; or from any honour 
which the aw may gain as a just law 
by his condemnation. Nor should any 
of these facts and advantages which 
may result from his execution, be plead- 
ed in bar of his condemnation So it 
is with the sinner under the divine ad- 
ministration. It is indeed a truth (Ps. 
Ixxvi. 10) that the wrath of man shall 
praise God, and that he will take occa- 
sion from men’s wickedness to glorify 
aimself as a just judge and moral go- 
vernor; but this will be no ground of 
acauittal for the sinner. 


7. For if, &c. 'This is an objection 
similar to the former. It is indeed but 
another form of the same. 4 The truth 
of God. His truth or faithfulness in ad- 
hering to his threatenings. God threat- 
ened to punish the guilty. By their guilt 
he will take occasion to show his own 
truth ; or their crime will furnish occa- 
sion for such an exhibition. {| Hath 
more abounded. Has been more strik- 
ing, or more manifest. His truth will 
be shown by, the fulfilment of all his 
promises to his people, and of all his 
predictions. But it will also be shown 
by fulfilling his threatenings on the 
guilty. It will, therefore, more abound 
by their condemnation ; that is, their 
condemnation will furnish new and 
striking instances of his truth. Every 
lost sinner will be, therefore, an eter- 
nal monument of the truth of God. 
q Through my lie. By means of my 
lie, or as one of the results of my false- 
hoed. The word lie here means false- 
hood, deceitfulness, wnfaithfulness. If 
by the unfaithfulness of the Jewish 
people to the covenant, occasion should 
be given to God to glorify himself, how 
could they be condemned for it? ¢ Un- 
to his glory. ‘To his praise, or so as 
to show his character in such a way as 
to excite the praise and admiration of 
his intelligent creation. | Why yet 
am I, &c. How can that act be re- 
garded as evil, which tends to promote 
the glory of God? ‘The fault in the 
reasoning of the objector is this, that 
he takes for granted that the direct 
tendency of his conduct is to promote 
God’s glory, whereas it is just the re- 
verse; and it 1s by God's reversing 
that tendency, or overruling it, that he 
obtains his glory. The tendency of 
murder is not to honour the law, or to 
promote the security of society, but just 
the reverse. Still, his execution shall 
avert the direct tendency of his crime, 
and do honour to the law and the judge 
and promote the peace and security of 
the community hy restraining others. 
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8 And not rather («s we be 
slanderously reported, and as 


8. And not rather. ‘This is the an- 
swer of the apostle. He meets the 
objection by showing its tendency if 
carried out, and if ‘t were made a 
principle of conduct. The meaning is, | 
‘Tf the glory of God 1s to be promoted | 
by sin, and if a man is not therefore to 
be eondemned, or held guilty for it; if 
this fact absolves ‘man from crime, 
why not carry the doctrine out, and 
make it a principle of conduct, and 
DO ALL THE EVIL WE CAN, 7n order to 
promete his glory. This was the fair 
consequence of the objection. And yet 
this was a result so shocking and mon- 
strous, that all that was necessary in 
order to answer the objection was merely 
to state this consequence. Every man’s 
moral feelings would revolt at the doc- 
trine; every man would know that it 
could not be true; and every man, 
therefore, could see that the objection 
was not valid. J As we. This refers, 
doubtless, to the apostles, and to Chris- 
tians generally, It is unquestionable, 


‘that this accusation. was often brought 


against them. {| Slanderously report- 
ed. Greek, As we are blasphemed. 
This is the legittmate and proper use 
of the word blaspheme, to speak of one 
in a reproachful and calumnious man- 
ner. J As some affirm, &c. Doubtless 
Jews. Why they should affirm this, is 
not known. It was doubtless, however, 
some perversion of the doctrines that the 
apostles preached. The doctrines which 
were thus misrepresented and abused 
were probably these: the apostles taught 
that the sins of men were the occasion 
of promoting God’s glory in the plan 
of salvation. That “where sin abound- 
ed, grace did much more abound.” ch. 
v. 20. That God, in the salvation of 
men, would be glorified just in propor- 
tion to the depth and pollution of the 
guilt which was forgiven. This was 
true; but how easy was it to misrepre- 
sent this as teaching that men ought 
to sin in order to promote God’s glory! 
and instead of stating it as aa infer- 
G2 
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a7 
some affirm that we say; Let# 


us do evil, that good may comme? 
@ 6.115. 


— — 


ence which tury drew from the doe 
trine, to state it as what the apostles 
actually taught. This is the common 
mode in which charges are brought 
against others. Men draw an infer. 
ence themselves, or suppose that the 
doctrine leads to such an inference, 
and then charge it on others as what 
they actually hold and teach. There 
is one maxim which should never be 
departed from: That a man is not to 
be held responsible for the inferences 
which we may draw from his doc- 
trine ; and that he is never to be re- 
presented as holding and teaching 
that which wx suppose follows from 
his doctrine. He is answerable only 
for what he avows. J Let us do evil. 
That is, since sin is to promote the 
glory of God, let us commit as much 
as possible. §% That good may come 
That God may take occasion by it to 
promote his glory. 4 Whose damna- 
tion is just. Whose condemnation. 
See Note, ch. xiv. 23. This does not 
necessarily refer to future punishment, 
but it means that the conduct of those 
who thus slanderously perverted the 
doctrines of the Christian religion, and 
accused the apostles of teaching this 
doctrine, was deserving of condemna- 
tion or punishment. Thus he express- 
ly disavows, in strong language, the 
doctrine charged on Christians. ‘Thus 
he silences the objection. And thus 
he teaches, as a great fundamental law, 
that evil ts not to be done that good 
may come. ‘This is a universal rule. 
And this is in no case to be- departed 
from. Whatever is evil is not to be 
done under any pretence. Any ima- 
ginable good which we may think will 
result from it; any advantage to our- 
selves or to our cause* or any glory 
which we may think may result to 
God, will not sanction or justify the 
deed. Strict, uncompromising integrity 
and honesty is to be the maxim of our 
lives; and in swcha life only can we hope 
for success, or for the blessing of God. 
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whose damnation is just. 
9 What then? are we better 

than they? No, in no wise: for 

we have before proved * both 


1 charged 
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Jews and Gentiles, that they are 
all under sin : 
10 As it is written, * There 
is none righteous, no, not one 
@ Ps.14.&53. 


9. What then? This is another re- 
mark supposed to be made by a Jew- 
ish objector. ‘ What follows? or are we 
to infer that we are better than others ?” 
{ Are we better than they? Are we 
Jews better than the Gentiles? Or ra- 
ther, have we any preference, or ad- 
vantage as to character and prospects, 
over the Gentiles? These questions 
refer only to the g~eat point in debate, 
to wit, abont justification before God. 
The apostle had admitted (ver. 2) that 
the Jews had important advantages in 
some respects, but he now affirms that 
those advantages did not make a dif- 
ference between them and the Gentiles 
about justification. | Vo, in no wise 
Not at all. That is, the Jews have no 
preference or advantage over the Gen- 
tiles in regard to the subject of justifi- 
cation before God. ‘They have failed 
fo keep the law; they are sinners ; and 
if they are justified, it must be in the 
same way as the rest of the world. 
{ We have before proved, &c. ch. 
i. 21—32. ch. il. Under sin. Sin- 
ners. Under the power and dominion 
of sin, 

10. As it is written. The apostle is 
reasoning with Jews; and he proceeds 
to show from their own Scriptures, 
that what he had affirmed was true. 
The point to be proved was, that the 
Jews, in the matter of justification, had 
no advantage or preference over the 
Gentiles; that the Jew had failed to 
keep the law which had been given 
him, as the Gentile had failed to keep 
the law which had been given him ; 
and that both, therefore, were equally 
dependent on the mercy of God, inca- 
pable of being justified and saved by 
their works. ‘To show this, the apos- 
tle adduces texts to show what was 
the character of the Jewish people ; 
or to show that according to their own 
Scriptures, they weve sinners no less 


than the Gentiles. The point, then, ie 
to prove the depravity of the Jews, not 
that of wniversal depravity. The in- 
terpretation should be confined to the 
bearing of the passages on the Jews, 
and the quotations should not be ad- 
duced as directly proving the doctrine 
of universal depravity. In a certain 
sense, which will be stated soon, they 
may be adduced as bearing on that 
subject. But their direct reference is 
to the Jewish nation. The passages 
which follow, are taken from various 
parts of the Old Testament. The 
design of this is to show, that this 
characteristic of sin was not confined 
to any particular period of the Jewish 
history, but pertained to them as a peo- 
ple; that it had characterized them 
throughout their existence as a nation. 
Most of the passages are quoted in the 
language of the Septuagint. The quo- 
tation in ver. 10, 11, 12, is from Ps. 
xiv. 1, 2,3, and from Ps. liii. 1, 2, 3. 
The liiid psalm is the same as the 
xivth, with some slight variations. 
4 There is none righteous. The He- 
brew (Ps. xiv. 1) is, there is none that 
doeth good. The Septuagint has the 
same. The apostle quotes according 
to the sense of the passage. ‘The de- 
sign of the apostle is to show that 
none could be justified by the law. 
He uses an expression, therefore, which 
is exactly conformable to his argument, 
and which accords in meaning with 
the Hebrew, tere zs none just, dixztos. 
{ Wo, not one. -This is not in the 
Hebrew, but is in the Septuagint. It 
is a strong universal expression, de- 
noting the state of almest universal cor- 
ruption which existed in the time of 
the psalmist. ‘The expression should 
not be interpreted to mean that there 
was not literally one pious man in the 
nation; but that the characteristic of 
the nation was, at that time, that it waa 
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J1 ‘There is none that under- 
stundeth, there is none that seek- 
eth after God. 

12 They are all gone out of 


exceedingly corrupt. Instead of being 
righteous, as the Jew claimed, because 
they were Jews, the testimony of their 
own Scriptures was, that they were 
universally wicked. 

ll. There is none that understand- 
eth. In the Hebrew (Ps. xiv. 2), God 
is represented as looking down from 


~ heaven fo see, that is, to make inves- 


tigation, whether there were any that 
understood or sought after him. This 
circumstance gives not only high poetic 
beauty to the passage, but deep solem- 
nity and awfulness. God, the search- 
er of hearts, is represented as making 
investigation on this very point. He 
looks down from heaven for this very 
purpose, to ascertain whether there 
were any righteous. In the Hebrew 
it is not asserted, though it is clearly 
and strongly implied, that none such 
were found. ‘That fact the apostle 
states. If, as the result of such an in- 
vestigation, none were found; if God 
did not specify that there were any 
such; then it follows that there were 
none. For none could escape the no- 
tice of his eye; and if there had been 
any, the benevolence of his heart 
tvould have led him to record it. To 
understand is used in the sense of 
being wise; or of having such a state 
cf moral feeling as to dispose them to 
serve and obey God. The word is often 
used in the Bible, not to denote a 
mere éntellectual operation of the mind, 
but the state of the heart inclining 
the mind to obey and worship God. Ps. 
evil. 43; cxix. 27. 100. Prov. v. 5. 
Isa. vi. 10. “Lest they should under- 
stand with their heart,” &c. | That 
seeketh after God. 'That endeavours to 
know and do his will, and to be acquaint- 
ed with his character, A disposition 
not to seek after God, that is, to neglect 
aud forget him, is one of the most de- 
rided proofs of depravity. A righteous 
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the way, they are together be- 
come unprofitable ; there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one. 

13 Their * throat 7s an open 


@ Ps.5.9. 


man counts it his highest privilege and 
honour to know God, and to under 
stand his will. A man can indulge in 
wickedness only by forgetting God. 
Hence a disposition not to seek God 
is full proof of depravity. 

12, They have all gone out of the 
way. 'They have declined from the 
true path of piety and virtue. ¢ They 
are together. 'Vhey have at the same 
time ; or they have equally become 
unprofitable. They are as one; they 
are joined, or wnited in this declension. 
The expression denotes union, or simi- 
larity. 4% Become unprofitable. This 
word in Hebrew means to become pu- 
trid and offensive, like fruit that is 
spoiled. In Arabic, it is applied to milk 
that becomes sour. Applied to moral 
subjects, it means to become corrupt 
and useless. They are of no value 
in regard to works of righteousness. 
4 There is none, &c. This is taken 
literally from the Hebrew. 

13. Their throat, &c. This expres- 
sion is taken from Ps. v. 9, literally 
from the Septuagint. The design. of 
the psalm is to reprove those who were 
false, traitorous, slanderous, &c. (Ps. 
v. 6.) The psalmist has the sin of 
deceit, amd falsehood, and slander par- 
ticularly in his eye. The expressions 
here are to be interpreied in accordance 
with that. The sentiment here may 
be, as the grave is ever open to re- 
ceive all into it, that is, into destruc: 
tion, so the mouth or the throat of the 
slanderer is ever open to swallow up 
the peace and happiness of all. Or it 
may mean, as from an open sepulchre 
there proceeds an offensive and pesti- 
lential vapour, so from the mouths of 
slanderous persons there proceeds noi- 
some and ruinous words. (Stwart.) 
I think the connexion demands the 
former interpretation. With their 
tongues, &c. In their conversation, 


Bu 


sepulchre; with their tongues 
they have used deceit; the poi- 
son * of asps zs under their 
ips. 
14 Whose mouth ’ zs full of 
cursing and bitterness. 
a Ps. 40.3. b Ps.10.7. 


their promises, é&c. they have been false, 
treacherous, and unfa‘hful. | The 
poison of asps. This is taken literally 
from the Septuagint of Ps. cx]. 3. The 
asp, or adder, is a species of serpent 
whose poison is of such active opera- 
tion that it kills almost the instant that 
it penetrates, and that without remedy. 
[t is small, and commonly lies conceal- 
ed, often in the sand in a road, and 
strikes the traveller before he sees it. 
It is found chiefly in Egypt and Ly- 
bia. It is said by ancient wiiters that 
the celebrated Cleopatra, rather than 
be carried a captive to Rome by Au- 
gustus, suffered an asp to bite her in 
the arm, by which she soon died. The 
precise species of serpent which is here 
meant by the psalmist, however, can- 
not be ascertained, All that is neces- 
sary to understand the passage is, that 
it refers to a serpent whose bite was 
deadly, and rapid in its execution. 
{ Is under their lips. The poison of 
the serpent is contained in a small bag 
which is concealed at the root of the 
tooth. When the tooth is struck into 
the flesh, the poison is pressed out, 
through a small hole in the tooth, into 
the wound. Whether the psalmist was 
acquainted with that fact, or referred to 
it, cannot be known: his words do not 
of necessity imply it. The sentiment 
is, that as the poison of the asp is 
rapid, certain, spreading quickly through 
the system, and producing death; so 
the words of the slanderer are deadly, 
pestiferous, quickly destroying the re- 
putation and happiness of man. They 
are as subtle, as insinuating, and as 
Jeadly to the reputation, as the poison 
of the adder is to the body. Wicked 
men, in the Bible are often compared 
to serpents. Matt. xxiii, 33, Gen. xlix, 
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15 Their feet ° are swift tv 
shed blood: 
16 Destruction and misery are 
in their ways: : 
17 And the way of pea 
have they not known: * 
¢ Isa.59.7,8 


14. Whose mouth. Ps. x. 7. The 
apostle has not quoted this literally, but 
has given the sense. David in the 
psalm is describing his bitter enemies. 
{ Cursing. Reproachful and oppro- 
brious language, such as Shimei used 
in relation to David. 2 Sam. xvi. 5. 7, 
8. 4 Bitterness. In the psalm, de- 
ceits. The word ditterness is used ¢ 
denote severity, harshness, cruelty ; re- 
proachful and malicious words. 

15. Their feet, &c. The quotation 
in this and the two following verses, is 
abridged or condensed from Isa. lix. 7, 
8. The expressions occur in the midst 
of a description of the character of the 
nation in the time of the prophet. The 
apostle has selected a few expressions 
out of many, rather making a reference 
to the entire passage, than a formal 
quotation. The expression, “ their feet 
are swift,” &c. denotes the eagerness 
of the nation to commit crime, particu- 
larly deeds of injustice and cruelty. 
They thirsted for the blood of inno- 
cence, and hasted to shed it, to gratify 
their malice, or to satisfy their ven- 
geance. 

16. Destruction. That is, they 
cause the destruction or the ruin of the 
reputation, happiness, and peace of 
others. | Misery. Calamity, ruin. 
q In their ways. Wherever they go. 
This is a striking descr3ption not only 
of the wicked then, but of all times, 
The tendency of their conduct is to 
destroy the virtue, happiness, and peace 
of all with whom they come in con- 
tact. 

17. And the way of peace &c. 
What tends to promote their own hap- 
piness, or that of others, they do not 
regard. Intenton their plans of evil, 
they do not know or regard that which 
is fitted to promote the welfare of them 
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18 There ¢ is no fear of God 


before their eyes. 
@ Ps,38.1. 


selves or others. This is the case with 
ell who are selfish, and who seek to 
gain their own purposes of crime and 
ambition. 

18. There is no fear of God. Ps. 
uxxvi. 1. The word fear here denotes 
reverence, awe, veneration. There is 
no such regard or reverence for the 
character, authority, and honour of 
God as to restrain them from crime. 
Their conduct shows that they are not 
withheld from the commission of ini- 
quity by any regard to the fear or-fa- 
vour of God. The only thing that 
will be effectual in restraining men 
from sin, will be a regard to the honour 
and law of God. 

In regard to these quotations from 
the Old Testament, we may make the 
following remarks. (1.) They fully 
establish the position of the apostle, 
that the naticn, as such, was far from 
being righteeus, or that they could be 
justified by their own works. By quo- 
tations from no less than six distinct 
places in their own writings, referring 
to different periods of their history, he 
shows what the character of the nation 
was. And as this was the characteris- 
tic of those times, it followed that a 
Jew could not hope to be saved simply 
because he was a Jew. Ue needed, 
as much as the Gentile, the benefit of 
some other plan of salvation. (2.) These 
passages show us how to use the Old 
Testament, and the facts of ancient 
history. They are to be adduced not 
as showing directly what the charac- 
ter of man is now, but to show what 
human nature is. They demonstrate 
what man is when under the most 
favourable circumstances; in different 
rituations; and at different periods of 
th2 world. The concurrence of past 
fasts shows what the race is. And as 
past facts are uniform; as man thus far, 
in tne most favourable circumstances, 
has been sinful; it follows that this is 
the characteristic of man every where. 
Sk is settled by the facts of the world, 
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19 Now we knew, that what 
things soever the law saith, it 


just as any other characteristic of man 
is settled by the uniform occurrence of 
facts in all circumstances and times 
Ancient facts, and quotations of Scrip- 
ture, therefore, are to be adduced as 
proofs of the tendency of human na- 
ture. So Paul used them; and so it is 
lawful for ws to use them. (3.) It may 
be observed further, that the apostle has 
given a view of human depravity which 
is very striking. He does not confine 
it to one faculty of the mind, or to one 
set of actions; he specifies each mem- 
ber and each faculty as being perverse, 
and inclined to evil. The depravity 
extends to all the departments of ac- 
tion. The tongue, the mouth, the 
feet, the lips, are all invoived in it ; all 
are perverted, and all become the occa- 
sion of the commission of sin. The 
entire man is corrupt ; and the painful 
description extends to every department 
of action. (4.) If such was the cha- 
racter of the Jewish nation under all 
its advantages, what must have been 
the character of the heathen? We are 
prepared thus to credit all that is said 
in ch. i. and elsewhere, of the sad state 
of the pagan world. (5.) What a 
melancholy view we have thus of hu- 
man nature. From whatever quarter 
we contemplate it, we come to the 
same conclusion. Whatever record we 
examine ; whatever history we read; 
whatever time or period we contem- 
plate; we find the same facts, and are 
forced to the same conclusion. All 
are involved in sin, and are polluted, 
and ruined, and helpless. Over these 
ruins we should sit down and weep, 
and lift our eyes with gratitude to the 
God of mercy, that he has pitied us in 
our low estate, and has devised a plan 
by which “these ruins may be built 
again,” and lost, fallen man be raised 
up to forfeited “ glory, honour, and im- 
mortality.” 

19. Now we know. Weall admit. It 
is a conceded, plain point. | Whut 
thirgs soever. Whether given as pre 
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saitl; to them who are under the 


law; that every * mouth may be 
y Mf 


~ a@ Ps,107.42, 


cepts, or recorded as historical facts. 
Whatever things are found in the law. 
q The law swith. This means here 
evidently the Old Testament. From 
that the apostle had been drawing his 
argumenis, and his train of thought 
requires us here to understand the 
whole of the Old Testament by this. 
The same principle applies, however, 
to all law, that it speaks only to those 
to whom it is expressly given. 4 J¢ 
saith to them, &c. It speaks to them 
for whom it was expressly intended ; 
to them for whom the law was made. 
The apostle makes this remark in order 
to prevent the Jew from evading the 
force of his conclusion. He had brought 
proofs from their own acknowledged 
laws, from writings given expressly 
for them, and which recorded their 
own history, and which they admitted 
to be divinely inspired. These proofs, 
therefore, they could notevade. { T'hat 
every mouth may be stopped. This 
is, perhaps, a proverbial expression. Job 
vy. 15. Ps, cvii. 42. It denotes that 
they woulg be thoroughly convinced ; 
that the argument would be so conclu- 
sive as that they would have nothing to 
reply; that all objections would be 
silenced. Here it denotes that the 
argument for the depravity of the Jews 
from the Old Testament was so clear 
and satisfactory, that nothing could be 
alleged in reply. ‘This may be regarded 
as the conclusion of his whole argu- 
tment, and the expressions may refer 
not to the Jews only, but to all the 
world. Its meaning may, perhaps, be 
thus expressed, ‘The Gentiles are 
proved guilty by their own deeds, and 
by a violation of the laws of nature. 
They sin against their own conscience ; 
and have thus been shown to be guilty 
before God (ch. i.). The Jews have also 
been shown to be guilty; all their ob- 
jections have been silenced. by an in- 
dependent train of remark; by appeals 
to their own law; by arguments drawn 
from the authority which they admit. 
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stopped, and al’ the world may 
become ? guilty before God. 


1 or, subject fo the judgment of God. 


Thus the mouths of both are stopped. 
Thus the whole world becomes guilty 
before God.’ I regard, therefore, the 
word “that’”’ here (ivx) as referring, not 
particularly to the argument from the 
Jaw of the Jews, but to the whole fire: 
vious train of argument, embracing 
both Jews and Gentiles. His conclu- 
sion is thus general or universa., 
drawn from arguments adapted to the 
two great divisions of mankind. | And 
all the world. Both Jews and Gentiles, 
for so the strain of the argument shows. 
That is, all by nature; all who are out 
of Christ; all who are not pardoned. 
All are guilty where there is not some 
scheme contemplating forgiveness, and 
which is not applied to purify them. 
The apostle in all this argument speaks 
of what man is, and ever would be, 
without some plan of justification ap- 
pointed by God. { May become. May 
be. They are not made guilty by the 
law; but the argument from the law, 
and from fact, proves that they are 
guilty. { Guilty before God, imcdsinc 
7 @e. Margin, subject to the judg- 
ment of God. The phrase is taken from 
courts of justice. It is applied to a man 
who has*not vindicated or defended © 
himself; against whom therefore the 
charge or the indictment is found true ; 
and who isin consequence subject to 
punishment. The idea is that of sub- 
jection to punishment; but always 
because the man personally deserves 
it, and because being unable to vindi- 
cate himself, he owght to be punished. 
It is never used to denote simply an 
obligation to punishment, but with 
reference to the fact that the punish- 
ment is personally deserved. This 
word, rendered gwilty, is not elsewhere 
used in the New Testament, nor is it 
found in the Septuagint. The argu- 
ment of the apostle here shows, (1. 
That in order to guilt, there must be a 
law, either that of nature or by revela- 
tion (ch. i. ii, iii.) ; and, (2.) That in 
order to ¢u</t, there must be a violation 
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20 Therefore * by the deeds 
of the law there shall no flesh 
be justified in his sight: for by 


‘a Ps.143.2, 


of that law which may be charged on 
them as individuals, and for which they 
are to be held personally responsible. 
20. By the deeds of the law. By 
works; or by such deeds as the law 
requires. The word Jaw has, in the 
Scriptures, a great variety of signi- 
fications. Its strict and proper mean- 
ing is, a rule of conduct prescribed 
vy superior authority. The course of 
easoning in these chapters shows the 
sense in which the apostle uses it here. 
He intends evidently to apply it to those 
rules or laws by which the Jews and 
Gentiles pretended to frame their lives; 
and to affirm that men could be justi- 
fied by no conformity to those laws. 
He had shown (ch.i.) that the hea- 
then, the entire gentile world, had vio- 
lated the laws of nature; the rules of 
virtue made known to them by reason, 
tradition, and conscience. He had shown 


Jews. They had equally failed in ren- 
_ dering obedience to their law. In beth 
these cases the reference was, not to 
ceremonial or ritual laws, but to the 
moral law ; whether that law was made 
known by reason or by revelation. The 
apostle had not been discussing the 
question whether they had yielded 
obedience to their ceremonial law, but 
whether they had been found holy, i. e. 
whether they had obeyed the moral 
law. The conclusion was, that in all 
thi$ they had failed, and that therefore 
they could not be justified by that law. 
That the apostle did not intend to 
speak of external works only is appa- 
rent; for he all along charges them 
with a want of conformity of the heart 
no less than with a want of conformity 
of the life. See ch. i. 26. 29—31 ; il. 
28, 29. The conclusion is therefore a 
general one, that by no law, made known 
either by reason, conscience, tradition, 
or revelation, could man be justified ; 
that there was no form of obedience 
which could be rendered, that would 
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the law is the kuowledge of sin. 
21 But now the righteousness 
of God without the law is mani- 


justify men in the sight of a holy 
God. 4 There shall no flesh. No 
man; no human being, either among 
the Jews or the Gentiles. It is a streng 
expression, denoting the absolute uni- 
versality of his conclusion. See Note 
on ch. i. 3. Be justified. Be regard- 
ed and treated as righteous. None ~ 
shall be esteerned as having kept the 
law, and as being entitled to the re- 
wards of obedience. See Note, ch. i. 17. 
q{ In his sight. Before him. Ged sits 
as a Judge to determine the characters 
of men, and he shall not adjudge any 
to have kept the law. 4 For by the 
law. That is by ali/law. The con- 
nexion shows that this is the sense. 
Law is a rule of action. The effect of 
applying a rule to cur conduct is to 
show us what sin is. The meaning 
of the apostle clearly is, that the appli- 
cation of a law to try our conduct, in- 
stead of being a ground of justifica- 
tion, will be merely to show us our 
own sinfulness and departures from 
duty. A man may esteem himself to 
be very right and correct, until he com- 
pares himself with a rule, or law; so 
whether the Gentiles compared their 
conduct with their laws of reason and 
conscience, or the Jew his with his 
written law, the effect would be to 
show them how far they had departed. 
The more closely and faithfully it 
should be applied, the more they would 
see it. So far from being justified by 
it, they would be more and more con- 
demned. Comp. Rom. vii. 7—10. The 
same is the case now. This is the way 
in which a sinner is converted; and 
the more closely and faithfully the law 
is preached, the more will it condemn 
him, and show him that he needs some 
other plan of salvation. 

21. But now. The apostle, having 
shown the entire failure of all attempts 
to be justified by the Jaw, whether 
among Jews or Gentiles, proceeds to 
state fully the plan of justification by 
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fested, beimy witnessed by the 


law * and the prophets ; 
a Acts 26,22. 
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22 Even he righteousness of 
God, which is by faith ’ of Jesus 
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Jesus Christ in the gospel. To do this, 
was the main design of the epistle. ch. 
3. 17. He makes, therefore, in the 
close of this chapter, an explicit state- 
ment of the nature of the dostrine; 
and in the following parts of the epis- 
tle he fully proves it, and illustrates 1ts 
effects, § The righteousness of God. 
God’s plan of justifying men. See 
Note, ch. i. 17. 9 Without the law. 
In a way different from personal obe- 
dienve to the law. It does not mean 
that God abandoned his law; or that 
Tesus Christ did not regard the law, 
for he came to “ magnify” it (Isa. xlii. 
21); or that sinners after they are 
justified have no regard to the law; 
but it means simply what the apostle 
had been endeavouring to show, that 
justification could not be accomplished 
by personal obedience to any law of 
Jew or Gentile, and that it must be 
accomplished in some other way. 
4 Being witnessed. Being borne wit- 
ness to. It was not a new doctrine; 
it was found in the Old Testament. 
The apostle makes this observation 
with special reference to the Jews. He 
does not declare any new thing, but 
that which was fully declared in their 
own sacred writings. { By the law. 
This expression here evidently denotes, 
as it did commonly among the Jews, 
the five books of Moses. And the 
apostle means to say that this doctrine 
was found in those books; not that it 
was in the ten commandments, or in 
the Jaw, strictly so called. It is nota 
part of Jaw to declare justification ex- 
cept by strict and perfect obedience. 
That it was found zn those books, the 
apostle shows by the case of Abraham. 
ch. iv. See also his reasoning on Lev. 
xviii, 5, and Deut. xxx. 12—14, in 
Rom. x. 5—11. Comp. Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7. 
J And the prophets. Generally, the 
remainder of the Old Testament. The 
phrase ‘the law and the prophets’ com- 
prehended the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment. Matt. v. 173; xi. 183 xxii. 40. 


Acts xili, 15; xxviii. 23. That this 
doctrine was contained in the prophets, 
the apostle showed by the passage quot- 
ed from Hab. ii. 4, in ch. i. 17, “ The 
just shall live by faith.” The same 
thing he showed in ch. x. 11, from Isa, 
XXvill. 165 xlix. 23; and ch. iv. 6—®, 
from Ps. xxxii. ‘The same thing is 
fully taught in Isa. li, 11. Dan. ix. 24. 
Indeed, the general tenor of the Old 
Testament—the appointment of sacri- 
fices, &c. taught that man was a sin- 
ner, and that he could not be justified 
by obedience to the moral law. 

22. Even the righteousness of God. 
The apostle, having stated that the de- 
sign of the gospel was to reveal a new 
plan of becoming just in the sight of 
God, proceeds here more fully to ex- 
plain it. The explanation which he 
offers, makes it plain that the phrase so 
often used by him, “ righteousness of 
God,” does not refer to an attribute of 
God, but to his plan of making men right- 
eous. Here he says that it is by faith 
in Jesus Christ; but surely.an attribute 
of God is not produced by faith in Je- 
sus Christ. It means God’s mode of 
regarding men as righteous through 


their belief in Jesus Christ. | By 
faith of Jesus Christ. That is, by 
faith in Jesus Christ. Thus the ex- 


pression, Mark xi. 22, “ Have the faith 
of God” (margin), means, have faith 
in God, So Acts iii. 16, the “faith 
of his name” (Greek), means, faith in 
his name. So Gal. ii. 20, the “ faith 
of the Son of God” means, faith zn the 
Son of God. This.cannot mean: that 
faith is the meritorious cause of salva- 
tion, but that it is the instrument ox 
means by which we become justified. 
It is the state of mind, or condition of 
the. veart,' to which God has been 
pleased to proraise justification. (On 
the nature of faith see Note, Mark xvi 
16.) God has promised that they who 
believe in Carist-shall be pardoned and 
saved. This is his plan in distinction 
from the plan of those wha seek to be 
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Christ, unto all and upon all 
them that believe: for there is 
no difference, | - 


23 For all « have sinned, and 
a Ec.7.20. 


justified by works. | Unto all and 
upon all. It is evident that these ex- 
pressions are designed to be emphatic, 
tut why both are used is not very ap- 
parent. Many have supposed that there 
was no essential difference in the mean- 
mg. If there be a difference, it is pro- 
bably this: the first expression, “unto 
all” (ze wayrec), may denote that this 
plan of justification has come (Luther) 
unto all men, to Jews and Gentiles; 
i. e. that it has been provided for them, 
and offered to them without distinction. 
The plan was ample for all, was fitted 
for all, was equally necessary for all, 
and was offered to all. ‘The sécond 
phrase, “upon all” (vi wavras), may 
be designed to guard against the sup- 
position that all therefore would be 
benefited by it, or be saved by the 
‘inere fact that the announcement had 
come to all. The apostle adds, there- 
Sore, that the benefits of this plan must 
actually come upon all, or must be ap- 
plied to all, if they would be justified. 
They could not be justified merely by 
the fact that the plan was provided, 
and that the knowledge of it had come 
to all, but by their actually coming wn- 
der this plan, and availing themselves 
of it. Perhaps there is reference in 
the last expression, “upon all,” to a 
robe, or garment, that is placed upon 
oue to hide his nakedness, or sin. 
Comp. Isa. Ixiv. 6, also Phil. iii. 9. 
{ For there is no difference. That is, 
tbere-is no difference in regard to the 
matter under discussion. The apostle 
does not mean to say that there is no 
difference in regard to the talents, dis- 
positions, education, and property of 
men; but there is no distinction in re- 
gard to the way in which they must be 
justified. All must be saved, if saved 
at all,in the same mode, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, bond or free, rich or poor, 
jearned or ignorant. None can be 
eaved by works; and all are therefore 
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come short of the glory of God; 
24 Being justified freely by 

his grace through the redemp 

tion that is in Christ Jesus: 


dependent on the mercy of God in Je- 
sus Christ. 

23. For all have sinned. This was 
the point which he had fully establish- 
ed in the discussion in these chapters, 
| Have come short. Greek, Are defi- 
cient in regard to; are wanting, &c. 
Here it means, that they had failed to 
obtain, or were destitute of. | The 
glory of God. The praise or approba- 
tion of God. They had sought to be 
justified, or approved, by God; but al) 
had failed. ‘Their works of the law 
had not secured his approbation; and 
they were therefore under condemna- 
tion. The word glory (deg) is often 
used in the sense of praise, or appro- 
bation. John v. 41.443 vii. 18; viii. 
50. 54; xii. 43. 

24. Being justified. Being treated 
as if righteous; that is, being regarded 
and treated as if they had kept the law. 
The apostle has shown that they could 
not be so regarded and treated by anv 
merit of their own, or by personal obe- 
dience to the law. He now aflirms 
that if they were so treated, it must be 
by mere favour, and as a matter not of 
right, but of gift. This is the essence 
of the gospel. And to show this, and 
the way in which it is done, is the 
main design of this epistle. The ex- 
pression here is to be understood as re- 
ferring to ail who are justified. ver. 22. 
The righteousness of God by faith in 
Jesus Christ, is “ upon all who believe,” 
who are all “justified freely by his 
grace.” § Freely (dwetdy). This word 
stands opposed to that which is pur- 
chased, or which is obtained by labour, 
or which is a matter of claim. It isa 
free, undeserved gift, not merited by 
our obedience to the law, and not that 
to which we have any claim. The 
apostle uses the word here in reference 
to those who are justified. ‘To them 
itis a mere undeserved gift. It does 
not mean thst it has been obtained 
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25 Whom (io 1 hah! set forth 
tc be 1 propitiation through faith 
in his blood, to declare his right- 

1 or, fore-ordained. 


nowever, withou. any price or merit 
from any one, for the Lord Jesus has 
purchased it with his own blood, and 
to Jam it becomes a matter of justice 
that those who were given to him 
should be justified. 1 Cor. vi. 20; vil. 
23. 2 Pet. ii. 1. 1 Pet. ii. 9 (Greek). 
Acts xx. 28. Isa. liii. 11. We have no 
offering to bring, and no claim. To us, 
therefore, it is entirely a matter of gift. 
{ By his grace. By his favour; by 
his mere undeserved mercy. See Note, 
ch.i. 7. 9 Through the redemption 
(dic tis drronuredscews). ‘Khe word used 
here occurs but ten times in the New 
Testament. Luke xxi. 28. Rom. iii. 24; 
vill. 23. 1 Cor. i. 30. Eph. i. 7. 14; 
iv. 30. Col. i, 14. Heb. ix. 153 xi. 35. 
Its root (adreov, lutron) properly de- 
notes the price which is paid for a pri- 
soner of war ; the ransom, or stipulated 
purchase-money, which being paid, the 
captive is set free. The word here 
used is then employed to denote libera- 
tion from bondage, captivity, or evil of 
any kind, usually keeping up the idea 
of a price, or a ransom paid, in conse- 
quence of which the delivery is effected. 
[t is sometimes used in a large sense, 
to denote simple deliverance by any 
means, without reference to a price 
paid, as in Luke xxi. 28. Rom. viii, 23. 
Eph. i. 14: That this is not the sense 
here, however, is apparent. For the 
apostle in the next verse proceeds to 
specify the price which has been paid, 
or the means by which this redemption 
has been effected. The word here de- 
notes that deliverance from sin, and 
from the evil consequences of sin, 
which has been effected by the offering 
of Jesus Christ as a propitiation. ver. 
25. | That isin Christ Jesus. Or, 
that has been effected by Christ Jesus ; 
that of which he is the author and pro- 
surer. Comp. John iii. 16, | 

25. Whom God hath set forth. Mar- 
xin, Fore-ordained (rectStrv). The 
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eousness for. the 2 remission of 
sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God; 

3% or, passing over. 


word properly means, to place in pub: 
lic view; to exhibit in a conspicuoue 
situation, as goods are exhibited or ex: 
posed for sale, or as premiums or re 
wards of victory were exhibited to pub- 
lic view in the games of the Greeks. 
It sometimes has the meaning of de- 
creeing, purposing, or constituting, 
as in the margin (comp. Rem. i. 13. 
Eph. i. 9); and many have suzy sed 
that this is its meaning here. Ht the 
connexion seems to require the usual 
signification of the word; and it means 
that God has publicly exhibited Jesus 
Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of men. This public exhibition 
was made by his being offered on the 
cross, in the face of angels and of men. 
It was not concealed; it was done 
openly. He was put to open shame; 
and so put to death as to attract to- 
wards the scene the eyes of anges, and 
of the inhabitants of all worlds. 4 To 
be a propitiation (iaacrnewv). This 
word occurs but in one. other place in 
the New Testament. Heb. ix. 5, “ And 
over it (the ark) the cherubim of glory 
shadowing the mercy-seat.” It is used 
here to denote the lid or cover of the 
ark of the covenant. It was made of 
gold, and over it were the cherubim. 
In this sense it is often used by the 
LXX. Ex. xxv. 17, “And thou shalt 
make a propitiatory (iaasriecy) of 
gold.” 18, :19,: 20. 223 xxx. 65. xxxi 
73 xxxv. 11; xxxvii. 6, 7,8, 95 xl. 18. 
Lev. xvi. 2. 13. The Hebrew name 
for this was capphoreth, from the verb 
caphar, to cover, or conceal. It was 
from this place that God was repre- 
sented as speaking to the children of 
Israel. Ex. xxv. 22, “And I will speak 
to thee from above the Jlasterion,” the 
propitiatory, the mercy-seat. Lev. xvi. 
2, “For I will appear in the. cloud 
upon the mercy-seat.” This seat, or 
cover, was covered with the smoke of 
the incense, when the high priest en 
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tered tue most holy place. Lev. xvi. 13. 
And the blocd of the bullock offered on 
the great day of atonement, was to be 
sprinkled “upen the mercy-seat,” and 
“before the mercy-seat” “ seven times.” 
iuev. xvi. 14,15. This sprinkling or 
offering of blood was called making 
“an atonement for the holy place be- 
vause of the uncleanness of the children 
of Israel,’ &e. Lev. xvi. 16. It was 
from this mercy-seat that God pro- 
nounced pardon, or expressed himself 
as reconciled to his people. The atone- 
ment was made, the blood was sprink- 
led, and the reconciliation thus effected. 
The name was thus given to that cover 
of the ark, because it was the place 
from which God declared himself re- 
conciled to his people. Still the in- 


quiry is, why is this name given to: 


Jesus Christ? In what sense is he 
ileclared to be a propitiation? It is 
evident that it cannot be applied to 
him in any literal sense. Between the 
ezolden cover of the ark of the cove- 
nant and the Lord Jesus the analogy 
must be very slight, if any. Such 
analogy can be perceived. We may 
observe, however, (1.) That the main 


_ idea, in regard to the cover of the 


ark called the mercy-seat, was that of 
God’s being reconciled to his people ; 
and that this is the main idea in regard 
to the Lord Jesus, whom “God hath 
set forth.’ (2.) This reconciliation 
was effected then by the sprinkling of 
blood on the mercy-seat. Lev. xvi. 15, 
16. The same is true of the Lord Je- 
sus—by blood. (3.) In the former 
case it was the blood of atonement ; 
the offering of the bullock on the great 
lay of atonement, that the reconcilia- 
tion was effected. Lev. xvi. 17, 18. 
In the case of the Lord Jesus it was 
also by blood; by the blood of atone- 
ment. But it was by his own blood. 
This the apostle distinctly states in this 
verse. (4.) In the former case there 
was a sacrifice, or expiatory offering ; 
and so it is in reconciliation by the 
Lord Jesus. In the former, the mercy- 
seat was the visible, declared place 
where God would express his reconci- 
‘tection with nis people. So in the lat- 
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ter, the offering of the Lord Jesus is 
the manifest and open way by which 
God will be reconciled to men, (5.) In 
the former, there was joined the idea 
of a sacrifice for sin. Lev. xvi. Se 
in the latter. And hence the main 
zdea of the apostle here is to convey 
the idea of a sacrifice for sin; or to 
set forth the Lord Jesus as such a sa: 
crifice. Hence the word “ propitia- . 
tion” in the original may express the 
idea of a propitiatory sacrifice, as well 
as the cover to the ark. ‘Ihe word is 
an adjective, and may be joined to the 
noun sacrifice, as well as to denote the 
mercy-seat of the ark. This meaning 
accords also with its classic meaning 
to denote a propitiatory offering, or 
an offering to produce reconciliation. 
Christ is thus represented, not as a 
ercy-seat, which would be unintelli- 
gible; but as the medium, the offering, 
the expiation, by which reconciliation 
is produced between God and man. 
{ Through faith. Or by means of 
faith. The offering will be of no avail 
without faith. The offering has been 
made; but it will not be applied, ex- 
cept where there is faith. He has made 
an offering which may be efficacious in 
putting away sin; but it produces no 
reconciliation, no pardon, except where 
it is accepted by faith. | Jn his blood. 
Or in his death—his bloody death 
Among the Jews, the blood was re- 
garded as the seat of life, or vitality. 
Lev. xvii. 11, “The life of the flesh is 
in the blood.” Hence they were com 
manded not to eat blood. Gen. ix. 4, 
“ But flesh with the life thereof, which 
is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat.” 
Lev. xix. 26. Deut. xii. 23. 1 Sam. xiv. 
34, This doctrine is contained uni- 
formly in the sacred Scriptures. And 
it has been also the opinion of not a 
few celebrated physiologists, as well in 
modern as in ancient times. The same 
was the opinion of the ancient Par- 
sees and Hindoos. Homer thus often 
speaks of blood as the seat of life, as in 
the expression xcggueess Oavarce,or purple 
death. And Virgil speaks of purple life 


Purpuream vomit ile animam. 
JEiniad, 1x. 349 
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Eimpedocles and Critias among the 
Greek philosophers also embraced this 
opinion. Among the moderns, Harvey, 
to whom we are indebted for a know- 
iedge of the circulation of the blood, 
fully ‘believed it. Hoffman and Hux- 
ham believed it. Dr. John Hunter has 
fully adopted the belief, and sustained 
it, as he supposed by a great variety 
ot considerations See Good’s Book 
of Nature, pp. 102. 108, Ed. New 
York, 1828. This was undoubtedly 
the doctrine of the Hebrews ; and hence 
with them to shed the blood was a 
hrase signifying to kill; hence the 
efficacy of their sacrifices was sup- 
posed to consist in the blood, that is, in 
the life-of the victim. Hence it was 
unlawful to eat it, as it were the life, 
the seat of vitality ; the more immediate 
and direct gift of God. When theres 
fore the blood of Christis spoken of 
in the New Testament, it means the 
offering of his life as a sacrifice, or 
his death as an expiation. His life was 
given to make atonement. See the 
word blood thus used in Rom. v. 9. 
Eph. i. 7. Col. i. 14. Heb. ix. 12. 14; 
xili, 12, Rev. i. 5. 1 Pet.i. 19. 1 John i. 
7. By faith in his death as a sacrifice for 
sin ; by believing that he took owr sins ; 
that he died in our place; by thus, in 
some sense, making his offering ours ; 
by approving it, loving it, embracing 
it, trusting it, our sins become pardon- 
ed, and our souls made pure. § Jo 
declare (cic #dagw). For the purpose 
of showing, or exhibiting; to present 
itto man. The meaning is, that the 
plan was adopted; the Saviour was 
given; he suffered and died: and the 
scheme is proposed to men, for the 
purpose of making a full manifestation 
of ‘Ais plan, in contradistinction from 
all the plans of men. 7 His righteous- 
ness. His plan of justification. The 
method or scheme which he has adopt- 
ed, in distinction from that of man; 
an which he now exhibits, or proffers 
to sinners. There is great variety in 
the explanation of the word here ren- 
dered righteousness. Some explain it | 
as meaning veracity; others as holi- | 
ness; others as goodness; others as 
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essenial justice, Most interpreters 
perhaps, have explained it as referring 
to an attritute of God. But the whole 
connexion requires us to understsng 
it here as in ch. i. 17, not of an attrz- 
bute of God, but of his plan of justi- 
fying sinners. He has adopted and 
proposed a plan by which men may 
become just by faith in Jesus Christ, 
and not by their own works. His ac- 
quitting men from sin; his regarding 
them and treating them as just, is set 
forth in the gospel by the offering of 
Jesus Christ as a sacrifice on the 
cross. 4 For the remission of sins. 
Margin, Passing over. The word 
here used (xcesow) occurs nowhere 
else in the New ‘Testament, nor in 
the Septuagint. It means passing by, 
as not noticing, and hence forgiving. 
A similar idea occurs in 2 Sam. xxiv. 
10, and Micah vii. 18. “Who is a 
God like unto thee, that passeth by the 
transgression of the remnant of his 
inheritance ?” In Romans it means for 
the pardoning, or in order to pardon 
past transgression. That are past. 
That have been committed; or that 
have existed before. This has been 
commonly understood to refer to past 
generations, as affirming that sins under 
all dispensations of the world are to be 
forgiven in this manner, through the 
sacrifice of Christ.» And it has been 
supposed that all who have been justi- 
fied have received pardon by the merits 
of the sacrifice of Christ. This may 
be true; but there is no reason to 
think that this is the idea in this pas- 
sage. For, (1.) The scope of the pas- 
sage does not require it. The argu- 
ment is not to show how men had 
been justified, but how they might be- 
It is not to discuss an historical fuct, 
but to state the way in which sin was 
to be forgiven under the gospel. (2.) 
The language has no immediate or 
necessary reference to past generations. 
It evidently refers to the past lives of 
the individuals who are justified 
and notto the sins of former times. 
All that the passage means, therefore, 
is, that the plan of pardon is such as 
completely to remove all the former 
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time, his righteousness : that * he 
= @ Acts 13.38,39, 


sins of the life, not of all former 
generations. If it referred to the sins 
of former times, it would not be easy 
%) avoid the doctrine of universal sal- 
vation. § Through the forbearance 
»f Ged, ‘Through his patience, his long 
suffering. That is, he did not come forth 
_n judgment when the sin was com- 
ailtted; he spared us, though deserving 
of punishment; and now he comes 
forth completely to pardon those sins 
concerning which he has so long and 
so graciously exercised forbearance. 
This expression obviously refers not to 
the remission of sins, but to the fact 
that they were committed while he 
evinced such long suffering. Comp. 
Acts xvii. 30. I do not know better 
how to show the practical value and 
bearing of this important passage of 
Scripture, than by transcribing a part 
of the affecting experience of the poet, 
Cowper. It is well known that defore 
his conversion he was oppressed by a 
tong and dreadful melancholy ; that 
tnis was finally heightened to despair ; 
and that he was then subjected to the 
’ kind treatment of Dr. Cotton in St. 
Alban’s, as a melancholy case of de- 
rangement. His leading thought was 
tha. he was doomed to inevitable de- 
struction, and that there was no hope. 
From this he was roused only by the 
kindness of his brother, and by the 
promises of the gospel. (See Taylor’s 
Life of Cowper.) The account of his 
conversion I shall now give in his own 
words. “The happy period, which was 
to shake off my fetters, and afford me a 
clear discovery of the free mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, was now ar- 
rived; I flung myself into a chair 
near the window, and seeing a Bible 
there, ventured 5ace more to apply 
to it for comfort and instruction. The 
first verse I saw was the 25th of the 
iid of Romans; IVhom God hath set 
forth, &c. Immediately I received 
strength to believe, and the full beam 
of the Sun of Righteousness shone 
nz 
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might be rust, and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus. 


upon me. I saw the sufficiency of the 
atonement he had made for my pardon 
and justification. Ina moment I be- 
lieved, and received the peace of tle 
gospel. Unless the Almighty arm had 
been under me, I think I should have 
been overwhelmed with gratitude and 
joy. My eyes filled with tears, and my 
voice choked with transport. I could 
only look up to heaven in silent fear, 
overwhelmed with love and wonder, 
How glad should I now have been to 
have spent every moment in prayer 
and thanksgiving. I lost no opportu- 
nity of repairing to a throne of prace; 
but flew to it with an earnestness irre- 
sistible, and never to be satisfied.’’ 

26. At this time. The time now 
since the Saviour has come, now is the 
time when he manifests it. J That 
he might be just. ‘This verse contains 
the substance of the gospel. The word 
“just” here does not mean benevolent, 
or merciful, though it may sometimes 
have that meaning. See Note, Matt. 
i, 19, also John xvii. 25, But it refers 
to the fact that God had retained the 
integrity of his character as a moral 
governor; that he had shown a due 
regard to his law, and to the penalty 
of the law by his plan of salvation. 
Should he forgive sinners without an 
atonement, justice would be sacrificed 
and abandened. The law would cease 
to have any terrors for the guilty, and 
its penalty would be a nullity. In the 
plan of salvation, therefore, he has 
shown a regard to the law by appoint- 
ing his Son to be a substitute im the 
place of sinners; not to endure its 
precise penalty, for his sufferings were 
not eternal, nor were they attended 
with remorse of conscience, or by 
despair, which are the proper penalty 
of the law; but he endured so much 
as to accomplish the same ends as if 
those who shall be saved by him had 
been doomed to eternal death. That 
is, he showed that the law could noi 
be violated without introducing suffer- 


30 
27 Where is. boasting then ? 
[tis excluded. By what law? 


of works? Nay ; but by the law 
ot faith. 


ing; and that it could not be broken 
with impunity. He showed that he 
had so great a regard for it, that he 
weuld not pardon one sinner without 
an atonement. And ¢hus he secured 
the proper honour to his character as a 
over of his law, a hater of sin, and a 
just God. He has shown that if sin- 
ners do not avail themselves of the 
offer of pardon by Jesus Christ, they 
must experience in their own souls 
for ever the pains which this substitute 
for sinners endured in behalf of men 
on the cross. Thus, no principle of 
justice has been abandoned ; no threat- 
ening has been modified; no claim 
of his law has been let down; no 
disposition has been evinced to do 
injustice to the universe by suffering 
the guilty to escape. He is, in all this 
great transaction, a just moral gover- 
nor, as just to his law, to himself, to 
his Son, to the universe; when he 
pardons, as he is when he sends the 
incorrigible sinner down ta hell. A full 
compensation, an equivaient has been 
provided by the sufferings of the Saviour 
in the sinner’s stead, and the sinner 
may be pardoned. 4 And the justifier of 
him, &c. Greek, Even justifying him 
that believeth, &c. This is the pecu- 
liarity and the wonder of the gospel. 
Fiven while pardoning, and treating the 
ill-deserving as if they were innocent, 
he can retain his pure and holy cha- 
racter. His treating the guilty with 
favour does not show that he loves 
guilt and pollution, for he has ex- 
pressed his abhorrence of it in the atone- 
ment. His admitting them to friend- 
ship and heaven does not show that 
he approves their past conduct and 
character, for he showed how much he 
hated even their sins by giving his Son 
to a shameful death for them. When 
an executive pardons offenders, there 
is au abandonwent of the principles 
of jastice and jiav. The sentence 
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28 Therefore we conclude 
that * a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law. 


a ver.20—22. ¢.8.3, Gal.2.16 

is set aside; the threatenings of the 
law are departed from; and it is done 
without compensation. It is declared 
that in certain cases the law may 
be violated, and its penalty not be in- 
flicted. But not so with God. He 
shows no less regard to his law in par- 
doning than in punishing. This is the 
grand, glorious, peculiar feature of the 
gospel plan of salvation. § Him which 
believéth in Jesus. Greek, Him who 
is of the faith of Jesus ; in contradis- 
tinction from him who is of the works 
of the law ; that is, who depends on his 
own works for salvation. 

27. Where is boasting then 2? Where 
is there ground or occasion of boasting 
or pride? Since all have sinned, and 
since all have failed of being able to 
justify themselves by obeying the law, 
and since all are alike dependent on 
the mere mercy of God in Christ, all 
ground of boasting is of course taken 
away. ‘This refers particularly to the 
Jews, who were much addicted to doast- 
ing of their peculiar privileges. See 
Note, ch. iii. 1, &c. | By what law 2 
The word Jaw here is used in the sense 
of arrangement, rule, or economy. By 
what arrangement, or by the operation 
of what rule, is boasting excluded? 
(Stwart.) See Gal. iii, 21. Acts xxi. 20. 
q Of works? The law which com- 
mands works, and on which the Jews 
relied. If this were complied with, 
and they were thereby justified, they 
would have had ground of self-confi- 
dence, or boasting, as being justified by 
their own merits. But a plan which 
led to this, which ended in boasting, 
and self-satisfaction, and pride, could 
not be true. ¢ Way. No. ¥ The law 
of faith. The rule, or arrangement 
which proclaims that we have no 
merit; that we are lost sinners; and 
that we are tobe justified only hy faith, 

28. Therefore. As the result of the 
frevious train of argument. § Thata 
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29 Is he the God of the Jews 
Inly ? 2s he not also of the Gen- 
ales? Yes, of the Gentiles also: 

30 Seeing if is one God, 
which ® shall justify the circum- 

a Gal.3.8,28, 
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cision by faith, and uncircum- 
cision through faith. 

“31 Do we then make void the 
law through? faith ? God forbid: 
yea, we establish the law. 

L Heb.10.1&, 16, 


man. That all who are justified; that 
is, that there is no other way. 4 Js jus- 
fied by faith. Is regarded and treated 
as righteous, by believing in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. | Without the deeds of 
the law. Without works as a merito- 
rious ground of justification. The apos- 
tle, of course, does not mean that Chris- 
tianity does not produce good works, 
or that they who are justified will not 
obey the law, and be holy ; but that no 
righteousness of their own will be the 
ground of their justification. They are 
sinners ; and as such can have no claim 
to be treated as righteous. God has 
devised a plan by which they may be 
pardoned und saved; and that is by 
faith alone. This is the grand pecu- 
liarity of the Christian religion. This 
was the peculiar point in the reforma- 
tion from pupery. Luther often called 
this doctrine of justification by faith 


. the article on which the church stood 


or fell—articulus stantis, vel cadentis 
ecclesieg—and it is so. If this doctrine 
is held entire, all others will be held 
withit. If this is abandoned, all others 
will fall also, It may be remarked 
tere, howeve:, that this doctrine by no 
means interferes with the doctrine that 
good works are to be performed by 
Christians. Paul urges this as much 
as any other writer in the New Testa- 
ment. His dectrine is, that they are 
not to be relied on as a ground of jus- 
tification; but that he did not mean to 
teach that they are not to be performed 
by Christians is apparent from the 
connexion, aud from the following 
places in his epistles: Rom. ii. 7. 2 Cor. 
ix. 8 Eph. ii. 10. 1 Tim. ii. 10; v. 10. 
25; vi. 18. 2 Tim. iii. 17. Titus ii. 7. 
14; iii. 8. Heb. x. 24, That we are 
not justified by our works is a doctrine 
which he ha urged and repeated with 
yieat power and frequency. See Rom. 


iv. 2. 6; ix. 11. 82 xi. 6. Gal. i 
16; iil. 2.5.10. Eph. ii. 9. 2 Tim. i. 9. 

29, 30. Is he the God, &c. The 
Jews supposed that he was the God of 
their nation only, that they only were 
to be admitted to his favour. In these 
verses Paul showed that as all had 
alike sinned, Jews and Gentiles; and 
as the plan of salvation by faith was 
adapted to sinners, without any special 
reference to Jews; so God could show 
favours to all, and all might be admit- 
ted on the same terms to the benefits 
of the plan of salvation. 

30. It is one God. The same God; 
there is but one, and his plan is equally 
fitted to Jews and Gentiles. J The cir- 
cumeision. Those who are circumcised 
—the Jews. | The uncircumcision. 
Gentiles ; all who were not Jews. 
{ By faith...through faith. There 
is no difference in the meaning of these 
expressions. Both denote that faith is 
the instrumental cause of justification. 
or acceptance with God. 

31. Do we then make void the law. 
Do we render it vain and useless; do 
we destroy its moral obligation; and 
do we prevent obedience to it, by the 
doctrine of justification by faith? This 
was an objection which would natu- 
rally be made ; and which has thousands 
of times been since made, that the doc- 
trine of justification by faith tends to 
licentiousness. The word law here, | 
understand as referring to the moral 
law, and not merely to the Old Testa- 
ment. This is evident from ver. 20, 21, 
where the apostle shows that no man 
could be justified by deeds of law, by 
conformity with the moral law. See 
Note. | God forbid. By no means. 
Note, ver..4. This is an explicit denial 
of any such tendency. { Yea, we es- 
tablish the law. That is, by the doc- 
trine of justification by faith; by this 
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¢as pertaining to the flesh, hati 
found ? 
@ Matt.3.9. 


scheme of treating men as righteous, 
the moral law is confirmed, its obliga- 
tion is enforced, obedience to it is se- 
eured, This is done in the following 
manner: (1.) God showed respect to 
it, in being unwilling to pardon sinners 
without an atonement. He showed 
that it could not be violated with im- 
punity ; that he was resolved to fulfil 
its threatenings. (2.) Jesus Christ 
came to magnify it, and to make it 
Loncurable. He showed respect to it 
in his life; and he died tc show that 
God was determined to inflict its pe- 
nalty. (3.) The plan of justification 
by faith leads to an observance of the 
law. The sinner sees the evil of trans- 
gression. He sees the respect which 
God has shown to the law. He gives 
his heart to God, and yields himself to 
obey his law. -All the sentiments that 
arise from the conviction of sin; that 
flow from gratitude for mercies; that 
spring from love to God; all his views 
of the sacredness of the law, prompt 
him to yield cbedience to it. The fact 
that Christ endured such sufferings to 
show the evil of violating the law, is 
one of the strongest motives prompting 
to obedience. We do not easily and 
readily repeat that which overwhelms 
our best friends in calamity; and we 
are brought to hate that which inflicted 
such woes on the Saviour’s soul. The 
sentiment recorded by Watts is as true 
as it is beautiful :— 


“Twas for my sius my dearest Lord 
Hung on the cursed tree, 

And groan’d away his dying life, 
For thee, my soul, for thee. 

‘O how I hate those lusts of mine 
That crucified my Lord; 

those sins that pierc’d and nail’d his flesh 
Fast to the fatal wood, 

* Yes, my Redeemer, they shall die, 
My heart hath so decreed ; 

Nor will I spare the guilty things 
‘That made my Saviour bleed.” 


‘his is an advantage in moral influ- 
ence which no cold, abstract low ever 


has over the human mind. And one 
of the chief glories of the plan of sal- 
vation is, that while it justifies the sin- 
ner, it brings a new set of influences 
from heaven, more tender and mighty 
than can be drawn from any other 
source, to produce obedience to the 
law of God, 
CHAPTER IV. 

Tue main object of this chapter 1s 
to show that the doctrine of justification 
by faith, which the apostle was defend- 
ing, was found in the Old Testament. 
The argument is to be regarded as ad- 
dressed particularly to a Jew, to show 
him that no mew doctrine was advanc- 
ed. The argument is derived, first, 
from the fact that Abraham was so 
justified (ver. 1—5) ; Secondly, from 
the fact that the same thing is declared 
by David (ver. 6—8). 

A question might still be asked, whe- 
ther this justification was not in conse- 
quence of their being circumcised, and 
thus grew out of conformity to the 
law? To answer this, the apostle 
shows (ver. 9—12) that Abraham was 
justified by faith before he was circum- 
cised, and that even his circumcision 
was in consequence of his being justi- 
fied by faith, and a public seal or at- 
testation of that fact. 

Still further, the apostle shows that 
if men’were to be justified by works, 
faith would be of no use; and the pro- 
mises of God would have no effect. 
The law works wrath (ver. 13, 14), 
but the conferring of the favour by 
faith is demonstration of the highest 
favour of God (ver. 16). Abraham, 
moreover, had evinced a strong faith; 
he had shown what it was; he was an 
example to all who should follow. And 
he had thus shown that as he was jus- 
tified before circumcision, and before 
the giving of the law, so the same thing 
might occur in regard to those who had 
never heen circumcised. ch. ii. and 
iil. the apostle had shown that all had 
failed of keeping the law, and thai 
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2 For if Abraham were jus- 
tufied by works, he hath where- 


there was no other way of justifica- 
tion but by faith. To the salvation 
ef the heathen, the Jew would have 
strong objections. He supposed that 
none could be saved but those who had 
been circumcised, and who were Jews. 
Vhis objection the apostle meets in this 
chapter by showing that Abraham was 
justified in the very way in which he 
maintained the heathen might be ; that 
Abraham was justified by faith without 
being circumcised. If the father of the 
faithful, the ancestor on whom the 
Jews so much prided themselves, was 
thus justified, then Paul was advancing 
no new doctrine in maintaining that the 
same thing might occur now. He was 
keeping strictly within the spirit of 
their religion in maintaining that the 
gentile world might also be justified by 
faith. This is the outline of the rea- 
soning in this chapter. The reasoning 
is such as a serious Jew must feel and 
acknowledge. And keeping in mind 
the main object which the apostle had 
in it, there will be found little difficulty 
in its interpretation. 


1. What shall we say then? See 
ch. iii. 1, This is rather the objection 
of a Jew. ‘Howdoes your doctrine 


of justification by faith agree with what 
the Scriptures say of Abraham ? Was 
the law set aside in his case? Did 
he derive no advantage in justification 
from the rite of circumcision, and from 
the covenant which God made with 
him.’ The object of the apostle now is 
to answer this inquiry. | That Abra- 
ham our father. Our ancestor; the 
father and founder of the nation. See 
Note, Matt. iii. 9. The Jews valued 
themselves much on the fact that he 
was their father; and an argument, 
drawn from his example or*conduct, 
therefore, would be peculiarly forcible. 
{ As pertaining to the flesh. This 
expression is one that has been much 
controverted, In the original, it may 
efer either to Abraham as their father 
“ according to the fiesh”~—that is, their 
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of to glory ; but not * before 
God. 
@ ¢.3,27. 


natural father, or from whom they 
were descended; or it may be con- 
nected with “hath found.” ‘What 
shall we say that Abraham our father 
hath found in respect to the flesh” 
xara cagxt. The latter is doubtless 
the proper connexion. Some refer the 
word flesh to external privileges and 
advantages ; others to his own strength 
or power (Calvin and Grotius) ; and 
others make it refer to circumcision. 
This latter I take to be the correct in- 
terpretation. It agrees best with the 
connexion, and equally well with the 
usual meaning of the word. ‘The idea 
is, ‘If men are justified by faith; if 
works are to have no place ; if, there- 
fore, all rites and ceremonies, all legal 
observances, are useless in justification ; 
what is the advantage of circumcision? 
What benefit did Abraham derive from 
it? -Why was it appointed? And 
why is such an importance attached to 
it in the history of *his life?’ A simi 
lar question was asked in ch. iii. 1 
4 Hath found. Hath obtained. What 
advantage has he derived from it ? 

2. For if Abraham, &c. 'This is 
the answer of the apostle. If Abraham 
was justified on the ground of his own 
merits, he would have reason to boast, 
or to claim praise. He might regard 
himself as the author of it, and take the 
praise to himself. See ver. 4. hein 
quiry, therefore, was, whether in the 
account of the justification of Abraham, 
there was to be found any such state- 
ment of a reason for self-confidence 
and boasting. J But not before God. 
In the sight of God. That is, in his 
recorded judgment, he had no ground 
of boasting on account of works. To 
show this, the apostle appeals at once 
to the Scriptures, to show that there 
was no such record as that Abraham 
could boast that he was justified by his 
works. As God judges right in all 
cases, so it follows that Abraham had 
no just ground of boasting, and of 
course tha he was not justified by his 
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3 For what saith the Scrip- 


ture?* Abraham believed God, 
; a Gen.i5.6. 


ewn works. The sense of this verse 
is well expressed by Calvin. “If 
Abraham was justified by his works, he 
might boast of his own merits. But 
fie has no ground of boasting before 
God. Therefore he was not justified 
by works.” 

3. For what saith the Scripture 2 
The inspired account of Abraham’s 
justification. This account was final, 
and was to settle the question. ‘This 
account is found in Gen. xv. 6. J Abra- 
ham believed God. In the Hebrew, 
“Abraham believed Jehovah.”™ The 
sense is substantially the same, as the 
argument turns on the act of believing. 
The faith which Abraham exercised 
was, that his posterity should be like 
the stars of heaven in number. This 
promise was made to him when he had 
no child, and of course when he had no 
prospect of such a posterity. See the 
strength and nature of this faith further 
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illustrated in ver. 16—21. The reason 
why it was counted to him for right- 
cousness was, that it was such a strong, 
direct, and unwavering act of confi- 
dence in the promise of God. { And it. 
The word “it” here évidentiy refers to 
the act of believing. It does not refer 
to the righteousness of another—of 
God, or of the Messiah; but the dis- 
cussion is solely of the strong act of 
Abraham’s faith, which in some sense 


was counted to him’ for righteousness. 
In what sense this was, is explained 
directly after. All that is material to 
remark here is, that the act of Abraham, 
the strong confidence of his mind in* 
the promises of God, his unwavering 
assurance that what God had promised 
he would perform, was reckoned for 
ighteousness. The same thing is more 
fuliv expressed in’ ver. 18—22. When 
therefore it is said that the righteous- 
ness of Christ is accounted or imputed 
td us; when it is said that his «merits 
are transferred and reckoned as ours; 


whatever may he the truth of the doc- 
trire, it cannot be defended by this pas- 
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and it was counted unto him fot 
righteousness. 


sage of Scripture. Faith is always an 
act of the mind. It is not a created 
essence which is placed within the 
mind. It is not a substance created 
independently of the soul, and placed 
within it by almighty power. It is not 
a principle, for the expression a prin- 
ciple of faith is as unmeaning as a prin- 
ciple of joy, or a principle of sorrow, or 
a principle of remorse. God promises; 
the man believes; and this is the whole 
ofit. While the word faith is sometimes 
used to denote religious doctrine, or the 
system that is to be believed (Acts vi. 7; 
xv. 9. Rom. i. 5; x. 8; xvi. 26. Eph. iii. 
17; iv. 5. 1 Tim. ii. 7, &c.); yet, when it 
is used to denote that which is required 
of-men, it always denotes an acting of. 
the mind exercised in relation to some 
object, or some promise, or threatening, 
or declaration of some other being. See 
Note, Mark xvi. 16. | Was counted 
(cacyicSy). The same word in ver. 22 is 
rendered “it was imputed.” The word 
occurs frequently in the Scriptures. 
In the Cld Testament, the verb sawp’ 
(hashab), which is translated*by the 
word acyiZc eat, means literally, to think, 
to intend, or purpose ; to imagine, in 
went, or devise; ‘to reckon, or ac- 
count; to esteem; to impute, i. e. to 
impute to a man what belongs to him- 
self, or what ought to be imputed to 
him. It occurs only in the following 
places: 1 Sam. xviii. 25. Esth. viii. 3 
ix. 24, 25. Isa. xxxiii. 8. Jer. xlix. 20; 
1.45; Lam. it) 8. 2 Sam. xiv. 14: Jer. 
xlix. 30. Gen. 1. 20. Job xxxv. ep 
2 Sam. xiv. 13, Bzek. xxxviii. 10. Jer. 
xviii. 8.° Ps. xxi. | 23 cxl. 3.5. Jer. xi. 
195; xlviii. 2. Amos vi. 5. Ps. x. 2. 
Isa. lili. 3, 4.° Jer. xxvi. 3. Micah ii. 3. 
Nah. i. 11.‘ Jer. xviii. 11. Job xiii. 34; 
xli. 19. 24. Ps, xxxii. 23; xxxv. 5. Isa. 
x. 7. Job xix. 115; xxxi,’ 100 Gen 
Xvi. 6; xxxviii. 15. 1 Sam. i. 19. Ps 
li. 4, Jer. xviii. 18. Zech, vii. 10. Jon 
vi. 40; xix. 16. Isa. xiii. (7. 1 Fage 
x. 21, Num. xviii. 27. 30. Ps lxx» viii 
4, Isa, xl 17) Lam. iv. 2. Isa xl" 
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-4 Now to him that worketh 


ac.11.6, | 


Gen. xxxi. 16. I have examined all 
the passages, and as the result of my 
examination have come to the conclu- 
sion, that there is not ove in which the 
word is used in the sense of reckoning 
or imputing to a man that which does 
not strictly delong to him; or of charg- 
ing on him that which owght not to be 
charged on him as a matter of personal 
right. The word is never used to de- 
note imputing in the sense of trans- 
Jerring, or of charging that on one 
which does not properly belong to him. 
_The same is the case in the New Tes- 
tament. The word occurs about forty 
“times (see Schmidius’ Concord.), and 
in a similar signification. No doctrine 
of transferring, or of setting over to a 
man what does not properly belong to 
him, be it sin-or holiness, can be de- 
tived, therefore, from this word. What- 
ever is meant by it here, it evidently is 
declared that the act of believing is that 
which is intended, both by Moses and 
by. Paul. 4 For righteousness. In or 
der tojustification; orto regard and treat 
him in connexion with this as a right- 
eous man; as one who was admitted 
te the favour and friendship of God. 
fi; reference to this we may remark, 
(1.) That it is evidently not. intended 
that the act of believing, on the part of 
Abraham, was the meritorious ground 
of acceptance; for then it would have 
been awork, Faith wasas much hisown 
act, as any act of obedience to the law. 
(2.) The design of the apostle was to 
show that by the law, or by works, man 
could not be justified. ch. iii. 28 ; iv. 2. 
(3.) Faith was not that which the law 
required. It demanded complete and 
perfect obedience; and if a man was 
justified by faith, it was in some other 
way than by the law. (4.) As the 
law did not demand this; and as faith 
was something different from the de- 
mand of the law; so if 4 man were 
justified by that, it was on a principle 
altogether different from justification by 
works, It was not by personal merit, 
It was aot bv complying with the law 
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is the reward not reckoned of 
grace, but of debt 


It was in a mode entirely different, 
(5.) In being justified by faith, it is 
meant, therefore, that we are treated 
as righteous; that we are forgiven ; that 
we are admitted to the favour of God, 
and treated as his friends. (6.) In this 
act, faith is a mere instrument, an ante 
cedent, a sine qua non, that which God 
has been pleased to appoint as a condi 
tion on which men may be treated as 
righteous. It expresses a state of mind 
which is demonstrative of love to God; 
of affection for his cause and charac- 
ter; of reconciliation and friendship 
and is therefore that state to which he 
has been graciously pleased to promise 
pardon and acceptance. (7.) As this 
is not a matter of law; as the law 
could not be said to demand it; as it 
is on a different principle; and as the 
acceptance of faith, or of a believer 
cannot be a matter of merit or claim 
so justification is of grace, or mere fa- 
vour. It is in no sense a matter of 
merit on our part, and thus stands dis 
tinguished entirely from justification by 
works, or by conformity to the law. 
From beginning to end, it is, so far as 
we are concerned, a matter of grace. 
The merit by which all this is obtain- 
ed, is the work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom this plan is pro 
posed, and by whose atonement alone 
God can consistently pardon and treat 
as rightecus those who are in them- 
selves ungodly. See ver. 5. In this 
place we have also evidence that faith 
is always substantially of the same cha- 
racter. In the case of Abraham it was 
confidence in God and his promises 
All faith has the same nature, whether 
it be confidence in the Messiah, or in 
any of the divine promises or truths. 
As this confidence evinces the same 
state of mind, so it was as consistent te 
justify Abraham by it, as it is to justify 
him who believes in the Lord Jesuz 
Christ under the gospel. See Heb. xi. 
4, Now to him that worketh, &c. 
This passage is not to be understeod. as 
affirming that any actually have worked 
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5 But to him that worketh 
not, but believeth on him that 
justifieth he ungodly, his faith * 
is counted for righteousness. 

@ Hab.2.4. 
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6 Ever. as David also deserib- 
eth the blessedness of the man 
unto whom God imputeth right- 
eousness without works, 


out their salvation by conformity to the 
law so as to be saved by their own 
merits; but it expresses a general truth 
in regard to works. On that plan, if 
a man were justified by his works, it 
would be a matter due to him. It isa 
general principle in regard to contracts 
and obligations, that where a man ful- 
fils them he is entitled to the reward as 
that which is due to him, and which he 
can claim. This is well understood in 
all the transactions among men. Where 
a man has fulfilied the terms of a con- 
tract, to pay him is not a matter of 
favour; he has earned it; and we 
are bound to pay him. So, says the 
apostle, it would be, if a man were jus- 
tified by his works. He would have a 
claim on God. It would be wrong not 
to justify him. And this is an addi- 
tional reason why the doctrine cannot 
be true. Comp. Rom. xi. 6. § The re- 
ward. The pay, or wages. The word 
is commonly applied to the pay of sol- 
diers, day-labourers, &c. Matt. xx. 8. 
Luke x. 7. 1 Tim. v. 18. James v. 4. 
It has a similar meaning here. 7 Reck- 
oned. Greek, Imputed. The same word 
which, in ver. 3, is rendered counted, 
and in ver. 22, imputed. It is here 
used in its strict and proper sense, to 
reckon that as belonging to a man 
which is his own, or which is due to 
him. J Of grace. Of favour; as a 
gift. | Of dedt. As due; as a claim; 
as a fair compensation according to the 
contract. 

5. But to him that worketh not. 
Who does not rely on his conformity 
to tke law for his justification; who 
does not depend on his works; who 
seeks to be justified in some other way. 
The reference here is to the Christian 
plan of justification. But believeth. 
Note, ch. iii. 26. | On him. On God. 
Thus the connexion requires; for the 
discussion has immediate reference to 


— 


Abraham, whose faith was in the proe 
mise of God. 4 That justifieth the 
ungodly. ‘This is a very important 
expression. It implies, (1.) That men 
are sinners, or are ungodly. (2.) That 
God regards them as such when they 
are justified. He does not justify them 
because he sees them to be, or regards 
them to be righteous; but knowing that 
they are in fact polluted. He does not 
Jirst esteem them, contrary to fact, to 
be pure; but knowing that they are 
polluted, and that they deserve no fa- 
vour, he resolves to forgive them, and 
to treat them as his friends. (3.) In 
themselves they are equally undeserv- 
ing, whether they are justified or not. 
Their souls have been defiled by sin; 
and that is known when they are par- 
doned. God judges things as they are: 
and sinners who are justified, he judges 
not as if they were pure, or as if they 
had a claim; but he regards them as 
united by faith to the Lord Jesus; 
and IN THIS RELATION he judges that 
they snouLn be treated as his friends, 
though they have been, are, and al- 
ways will be, personally undeserving. 
It is not meant that the righte- 
ousness of Christ is transferred to 
them, so as to become personally 
theirs—for moral character cannot 
be transferred ;—nor that it is infused 
into them, making them personally 
meritorious—for then they could not 
be spoken of as ungodly; but that 
Christ died in their stead, to atone 
for their sins, and is regarded and 
esteemed by God to have died: and 
that the results or benefits of his 
death are so reckoned or imputed 
to believers as to make it proper 
for God to regard and treat them 
as if they had themselves cbheyed 
the law; that is, as righteous in his 
sight. 

6. Even as David. The apostle. 


_ 4 The blessedness. 
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7 Saying, * Blessed are they | 


whose iniquities .are forgiven, 
and whose sins are covered. 
8 Blessed is the man to whom 


the Lord will not impute sin. 
a Ps.32.1,2. 


having adduced the example of Abra- 
ham to show that the doctrine which 
he was defending was not new, and 
contrary to the Old Testament, pro- 
ceeds to adduce the case ef David also ; 
and to show that he understood the 
same doctrine of justification without 
works.  Describeth. Speaks of. 
The happiness ; 
or the desirable state or condition. 
{ Unto whom God imputeth right- 
eousness. Whom God treats as right- 
eous, or as entitled to his favour in a 
way different from his conformity to 
the law. This is found in Ps. xxxii. 
And the whole scope and design of the 
psalm is to show the blessedness of the 
man who is forgiven, and whose sins 
are not charged on him, but who is 
freed from the punishment due to his 
sins. Being thus pardoned, he is treat- 
ed as a righteous man. And it is evi- 
dently in this sense that the apostle 
uses the expression “imputeth right- 
eousness,” i.e. he does not impute, or 
charge on the man his sins ; he reckons 
and treats him as a pardoned and right- 
eous man. Ps. xxxii. 2. He regards 
him as one who is forgiven and admit- 
ted to his favour, and who is to be 
treated henceforward as though he had 
not sinned. ‘That is, he partakes of 
the benefits of Christ’s atonement, so 
as not henceforward to be treated as a 
sinner, but as a friend of God. 

7, Blessed. Happy are they: they 
are highly favoured. See Note, Matt. 
y. 3. J Whose sins are covered, Are 
concealed ; or hidden from the view. 
On which God will no more look, 


“and which he will no more remember. 


“ By these words,” says Calvin (in 


-loco), “ we are taught that justification 


with Paul is nothing else but pardon 
of sin.” The word cover here has not 
eference to the atonement, but is ex- 
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9 Cometh this blessedness 
then upon the circumcision only, 
or upon the uncircumcision also ? 
for we say that faith was reckon- 
ed to Abraham for righteousness. 


pressive of hiding, or concealing i.e. 
of forgiving sin. 

8. Will not impure sin. On whom 
the Lord will not charge his sins; or 
who shall not be reckoned or regarded 
as: guilty. ‘This shows clearly what 
the apostle meant by imputing faith 
without works. It is to pardon sin 
and to treat with favour ; not to reckon 
or charge a man’s sin to him; but te 
treat him, though personally undeserv:. 
ing and ungodly (ver. 5), as though 
the sin had not been committed. ‘The 
word “ impute” here is-used in its na- 
tural and appropriate sense, as denot- 
ing to charge on man that which pro- 
perly belongs to him. 

9. Cometh, &c. The apostle has now 
prepared the way for an examination 
of the inquiry whether this came 2n 
consequence of obedience to the law? 
or whether it was without obedience to 
the law? Having shown that Abraham 
was justified by faith in accordance 
with the doctrine which he was de- 
fending, the only remaining inquiry 
was whether it was after he was cir 
cumcised or before; whether in conse- 
quence of his circumcision or not. If 
it was after his circumcision, the Jew 
might still maintain that it was by 
complying with the works of the law ; 
but if it was before, the point of the 
apostle would be established, that it 
was without the works. of the law. 
Still further, if he was justified by 
faith before he was circumcised, then 
here was an instance of justification 
and acceptance without conformity to 
the Jewish law; and if the father 
of the Jewish nation was so jus 
tified, and reckoned as a friend of God, 
without being circumcised, i. e. in the 
condition in which the heathen world 
then was, then it would fo]!ow that the 
Gentiles might be justified in @ similar 


* 
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10 How was it then reckon- 
ed? when he was in circum- 
vision, or in uncircume sion? 
Not in circumcision, but n un- 
circumcision. 


way now. It would not be departing, 
therefore, from the spirit of the Old 
l'estament itself, to maintain, as the 
apostle had done, (ch. iii.), that the 
Gentiles who had not been circumcised 
might obtain the favour of God as well 
as the Jew; that is, that it was znde- 
pendent of circumcision, and might be 
extended to all. J This blessedness. 
This happy state, or condition. This 
state of being justified by God, and of 
being regarded as his friends, ‘This is 
the sum of all blessedness; the only 
state that can be truly pronounced 
happy. 4 Upon the circumcision only. 
The Jews alone, as they pretended. 
{ Or upon the uncircumcision also. 
The Gentiles who believed, as the 
apostle maintained. | For we -say. 
We all admit. It is a conceded point. 
Tt was the doctrine of the apostle, as 
well as of the Jews; and as much 
theirs as his. With this, then, as a 
conceded point, what is the fair infer- 
ence to be drawn from it ? 

10. How. In what circumstances, or 
time. 9 When he was in circumcision, 
&c. Before or after he was circum- 
cised ? This was the very point of the 
inquiry. For if le was justified by 
faith after he was circumcised, the 
Jew might pretend that it was in vir- 
tue of his circumcision; that even his 
faith was acceptable, because he was 
arcumcised. But if it was before he 
was circumcised, this plea could not 
be set up; and the argument of the 
apostle was confirmed by the case of 
Abraham, the great father and model 
ef the Jewish people, that circumcision 
and the deeds of the law did not conduce 
to justification; and that as Abraham 
was justified without those works, so 
might others be, and the heathen, there- 
fore, ynight be admitted to similar privi- 
eges. §.Volin circumcision. Not being 
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11 And ¢ he received the sign 
of circumcision; a seal of the 
righteousness of the faith which 
he had, yet being unecircum- 
cised; that he might be the 

@ Gen,17.16,11, 


circumcised, or after he was circum- 
cised, but before. This was the record 
in the case. Gen. xv 6. Comp. Gen. 
xvii. 10. 

11, Andhe received the sign, &c. A 
sign is that by which any thing is 
shown, or represented. And circum- 
cision thus showed that there was a 
covenant between Abraham and God. 
Gen. xvii. 1—10. It became the pub- 
lic mark or token -of the relation 
which he sustained to God. J A seal. 
See Note, John iii. 33. A seal is that 
mark of wax or other substance, which 
is attached to an instrument of writing, 
as a deed, &c., to confirm, ratify it, or 
to make it binding. Sometimes instru- 
ments were sealed, or made authentic 
by stamping on them some word, letter, 
or device, which had been engraved on 
silver, or on precious stones. The seal 
or stamp was often worn as an orna- 
ment on the finger. Esth. viii. 8. Gen. 
xli, 423; xxxvilil. 18. Ex. xxviii. 11. 
36; xxix. 6. To affix the seal, whe- 
ther of wax, or otherwise, was to con- 
firm a contract or an engagement. - In 
allusion to this, circumcision is called 
a seal of the covenant which God had 
made with Abraham. That is, he ap- 
pointed this as a public attestation to 
the fact that he had previously ap- 
proved of Abraham, and had made 
important promises to him. {| Which 
he had, yet being circumcised. *He 
believed. (Gen. xv. 5); was accept 
ed, or justified; was admitted to the 
favour of God, and favoured with clear 
and remarkable promises (Gen. xy. 18 
—21; xvii, 1—9), before he was 
circumcised. Circumcision, therefore, 
could have contributed neither to his 
justification, nor to the promises made 
to him by God. | That he might he 
the father, &c: All this was done that 
Abraham might be held up as an ex 


~ imitators of his example. 
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father * of all them that believe, 
though they be not circumcised ; 
that righteousness might be im- 
puted unto them also: - 
12 And the father of circum- 
cision to them who are not of the 
a Luke 19.9, 
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circumcision only, but also walk 
in the steps of the faith of our 
father Abraham, which he had, 
being yet uncircumcised. 

13 For the promise that? he 
shoudd be the heir of the world 


b Gen.1".4,&c. 


ample, ora model, of the very doctrine 
which the apostle was defending. The 
word father here is used evidently in 
a spiritual sense, as denoting that he 
was the ancestor of all true believers; 
that he was their model, and example. 
They are regarded as his children be- 


_ cause they are possessed of his spirit ; 


are justified in the same way, and are 
See Note, 
Matt. i. |. In this sense the expres- 
sion occurs in Luke xix. 9. John viii. 
33. Gal. iii. 7.29. | Though they 
be not circumcised, This was stated in 
opposition to the opinion of the Jews 
that all owght to be circumcised.. As 
the apostle had shown that Jéraham 
enjoyed the favour of God previous 


to his being circumcised, i. e. with | 
followed 


out circumcision; so it 
that others might .on the same prin- 
ciple also. This instance settles the 
point; am: chere is nothing which a 
Jew can reply to this. | That right- 
eousness, &c. That is, in the same 
way, by faith without works: that 
they might be accepted, and treated as 
righteous. 

12, And the father of circumcision. 
The father, i. e. the ancestor, exemplar, 
or model of those who are circumcised, 
and who possess the same faith that he 
did. Notonly the father of ail believers 
(ver. 11), but ina special sense the father 
of the Jewish people. In this, the apos- 
tle intimates that though a// who be- 
lieved would be saved as he was, yet 
the Jews had a special proprietorship 
in Abraham; they had special favours 
and privileges from the fact that he was 
their ancestor. {| Wot of the circum- 
cision only. Who are not merely cir- 
cumcised, but who possess ids spirit 
and his faith. Mere circumcision would 
mot avail; but circumcision connecied 


withfaith like his, showed that they 
were peculiarly his descendants. See 
Note, ch. ii. 25. | Who walk in the 
steps, &c. Who imitate his example ; 
who imbibe his spirit; who have his 
faith { Being yet simcirewmcised, 
Before he was uncircumcised. Coznap. © 
Gen. xv. 6, with Gen. xvii. 

13. For the promise, &c. To show 
that the faith of Abraham, on which his 
justification depended, was not by the 
law, the apostle proceeds te show that 
the promise concerning which his faith 
was so remarkably evinced was Jefore 
the law was given. If this was so, then it 
was an additional important considera- 
tion in opposition to the Jew, showing 
that acceptance with God depended or 
faith, and not on works. {| That he 
should be heir of the world. An heir 
isone who succeeds, or is to succeed tu 
an estate. In this passage, the world, 
or the entire earth, is regarded as the 
estate to which reference is made, and 
the promise is, that the posterity of 
Abraham should succeed to that, or 
should possess it as their inheritance. 
The precise expression here used, “ heir 
of the world,’ is not found in the 
promises made to Abraham. Those 
promises were that God would make 
of him a great nation (Gen. xii. 2) ; that 
in him all the families of the earth 
should be blessed (ver. 3); that his 
posterity should be as the stars for mul- 
titude (Gen, xv. 5) ; and that he should 
be a father of many nations (Gen. 
xvii. 5). As this latter promise is one ta 
which the apostle particularly refers 
(see ver. 17), it is probable that h 
had this in his eye. This promise had, 
at first; respect to his numerous natural 
descendants, and to their possessing the 
land of Canaan. But itis also regarded 
in the New Testament as extending to 
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was not to Abraham, or to his 
seed, through the law,but through 
the righteousness of faith. 

14 For if* they which are 


@ Gal.3,18 


the Messiah (Gal. iii. 16) as his descend- 
ant, and to all his followers as the spi- 
ritual sced of the father of the faithful. 
When the apostle calls him “the heir 
of the world,” he sums up in this com- 
prehensive expression all the promises 
made to Abraham, intimating that his 
. spiritual descendants, i. e. those who 
possess his faith, shall yet be so nume- 
rous as to possess all lands. J Or to 
ais seed. ‘To his posterity, or descend- 
ants. | Through the law. By the 
observance of the law; or made in con- 
sequence of observing the law}; or de- 
pending on the condition that he should 
observe the law. The covenant was 
made before the law of circumcision 
was given; and long before the law of 
Meses (comp. Gal. iii. 16, 17, 18), 


and was independent of both. ¢ But: 


through, &c. In consequence of, or in 
connexion with the strong confidence 
which he showed in the promises “of 
God. Gen. xv. 6. 

14, For if they which are of the 
daw. Who seek for justification and 
acceptance by the law. {| Faith is 
made void. Faith would have no place 
in the scheme; and consequently the 
strong commendations bestowed on the 
faith of Abraham, would be bestowed 
without any just cause. If men are 
justified by the Jaw, they cannot be by 
faith, and faith would be useless in 
this work. | And the promise, &c. A 
promise looks to the future. Its design 
and tendency is to excite trust and 
confidence in him who makes it. All 
the promises of God have this design 
and tendency; and consequently, as 
God has given many promises, the ob- 
ject is to call forth the lively and con- 
stant faith of men, all going to show 
that in the divine estimation, faith is 
of inestimable value. But if men are 
justified by the law ; if they are ren- 
dered acceptable by conformity te the 
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of the law be heirs, faith is made 
void, and the promise made of 
none effect : ] 
15 Because the law > works 
b c.6.20, 


institutions of Moses; then they can 
not depend for acceptance on any pro- 
mise made to Abraham, or his seed. 
They cut themselves off from that pro- 
mise, and stand independent of it. 
That promise, like all other promises, 
was made to excite faith. If, therefore, 
the Jews depended on the law for 
justification, they were cut off from 
all the promises made to Abraham; 
and if they could be justified by the 
law, the promise was useless. This is 
as true now as it was then. If men 
seek to be justified by their morality, 
or their forms of re)*gion, they cannot 
depend on any promise of God; for 
he has made no promise te any such at- 
tempt. They stand independently of 
any promise, covenant, or compact, 
and are depending on a scheme of 
their own; a scheme which would ren- 
der his plan vain and useless; which 
would render his promises, and the 
atonement of Christ, and the work ef the 
Spirit of no value. It is clear, there 
fore, that swch an attempt at salvation 
cannot be successful. 
15. Because the law. 
is the tendency of law. § Worketh 
wrath. Produces or causes wrath, 
While man is fallen, and a sinner, its 
tendency, so far from justifiing’ him, 
and producing peace, is just the re- 
verse. It condemns, denounces wrath, 
and produces suffermg. The word 
wrath here is to be taken in the sense 
of punishment. ‘ch. ii. 8. And the 
meaning is, that the law of God, de- 
manding perfect purity, and denoune- 
ing every sin, condemns the sinner, 
and consigns him to punishment. As 
the apostle had proved (ch. i. ii. iii.) 
that all were sinners, so it followed 
that if any attempted to be justified by 
the law, they would be invelved only 
in condemnation and wrath, 4 For 
where no law is, &c. This is a gene- 


All law. I 
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eth wrath: for where no * law 
is, there is no transgression. 

16 Therefore if ts of. faith, 
that it might be by grace; to the 
end the promise might be sure 
to all the seed; not to that only 


which is of the law, but to that 
a \Jno.3.4, . 


tal principle; a maxim of common 
justice and of common sense. Law is 
a rule of conduct. If no such rule is 
given and known, there can be no 
crime. Jaw expresses what may be 
done, and what-may not be done. If 
there is no command to pursue a cer- 
tain course, no injunction to forbid 


* certain conduct, actions will be inno- 


cent. he connexion in which this 
declaration is made here, seems to imply 
that as the Jews had a multitude of 
clear laws, and as the Gentiles had the 
laws of nature, there could be no hope 
of escape from the charge of their vio- 
lation. Since human nature was de- 
praved, and men were prone to sin, 
the more just and reasonable the laws, 
the less hope was there of being justi- 
fied by the law, and the more certainty 
was there that the law would produce 
-wrath and condemnation. 

16. Uherefore. In view of the 
course of reasoning which has: been 
pursued. We have come to this con- 
clusion. It is of fuith. Justification 
is by faith ; or the plan which God has 
devised of saving men is by faith. ch. 
iii. 26. 4 That it might be by grace. 
As’a matter of mere undeserved mercy. 
if men were justified by law, it would 
be by their own merits; now it is of 
mere unmerited favour. J Jo the end. 
For the purpose, or design. J The 
promise, &c. ver. 13. J Might be sure. 
Might be firm, or established. On any 
other ground, it could not be establish- 
ed. If it had depended on entire con- 
formity to the daw, the promise would 
never have been established, for none 
would have yielded such obedience. 
But now it may be secured to all the 
posterity of Abraham. J Yo all the 
seed, ver 13 J WNot fo that only. 
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also whick 3s of the faith of Abra: 
ham, who :s the father of us all . 
17 (As ‘t is written, ? I have 
made thee a father of many na- 
tions,) * before him whom he be- 
lieved, even God, who quicken- 


eth ° the dead, and calleth those 


b Gen.17,4. 1 or, like unto. c Eph.2.i,5, 


Not to that part of his descendants 
alone who were Jews, or who had the 
law. YJ But to that, &c. To all whe 
should possess the same faith as Abra- 
ham. { The father of us all. Of all 
who believe, whether they be Jews or 
Gentiles. : 

17. As it is written. Gen. xvii. 5, 
q £ have made thee. The word here 
used in the Hebrew (Gen. xvii.5) means 
literally, to give, to grant; and also, 
to set, or constitute. This is also the 
meaning of the Greek word used both 
by the LXX. and the apostle. The 
quotation is taken literally from the 
Septuagint. The argument of the apos- 
tle is founded in part on the fact that 
the past*tense is used—I have made 
thee—and that God spoke of a thing as 
already done, which he had promised 
or purposed to do. The sense is, he 
had, 7 his, mind or purpose, constitut- 
ed him the father of many nations 
and so certain was the fulfilment of the 
divine purposes, that he spoke of it as 
already accomplished. 4 Of many a- 
tions. The apostle evidently under- 
stands this promise as referring, not to 
his natural descendants only, but to 
the great multitude who should believe 
as he did. 4 Before him. In his view, 
or sight; i. e. God regarded him as 
such a father. | Whom he believed. 
Whose promise he believed; or in 
whom he trusted. J Who quickeneth 
the dead. Who gives life to the dead. 
Eph. ii. 1. 5. This expresses the power 
of God to give life. But why it is used 
here haS been a subject of debate. I 
regard it as having reference to the 
strong natural improbability of the ful- 
filment of the prophecy when it was 
given, arising from the age of Abraham 
and Sarah. ver. 19. Akraham exer 


.02 
things which be not as hough 
they were. 

18 Who against hope believ- 
ed in hope, that he might be- 
come the father of many nations, 
according to that which was 
- spoken, ’ So shall thy seed be. 

19 And being not weak in 
faith, he considered not his own 


body now dead, when he was 
a 1Cor.1.28. 1Pet.2.10. b Gen.15.5. 


cised power in the God who gives life, 
and who gives it as he pleases. It is 
one of his prerogatives to give life to 
the dead (vexgous), to raise up those who 
are in their graves; and a power simi- 
lar to that, or strongly reminding of 
that, was manifested in fulfilling the 
promise to Abraham. The giving of 
this promise, and its fulfilment, were 
such as strongly to remind us that God 
has power to give life to the dead. 
§ And calleth, &c. That is, those things 
which he foretels and promises are so 
certain, that he may speak of them as 
already in existence. Thus in relation 
to Abraham, God, instead of simply 
promising that he would make him the 
father of many nations, speaks of it as 
already done, “I have made thee,” &c. 
In his own mind, or purpose, he had 
so constituted him, and it was so cer- 
tain that it would take place, that he 
might speak of it as already done. 

18. Who against hope. Who against 
all apparent or usual ground of hope. 
He refers here to the prospect of a pos- 
terity. See ver. 19—21. J Believed 
i hope. Believed in that which was 
promised to excite his hope. Hope 
here is put for the object of his hope—- 
hat which was promised. 4 Accerd- 
ing to that which was spoken. Gen. 
xv. 5, So shall thy seed be. That 
is, as the stars in heaven for multitude. 
‘Vhy posterity shall be very numerous. 

19. And being not weak in feith. 
That is, having strong “aith. 4 He 
tonsidered not. He did not regard the 
fact that his body was now dead, as 
anv obstacle to the fulfilment of the 
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about an hundred years-old, nei- 


|ther yet the deadness ° or Sa- 


rah’s womb: 

20 He staggered not at the 
promise of God through unbe- 
lief; but was strong in faith, 
giving glory to God ; 

21 And being fully persuaded 
that what he had promised, he © 
was able ¢ also to perform. 

cHeb.1L11.  d Gen.18.14. Lu.1.37,45, Heb.11.19. 


promise. He did not suffer that fact 
to influence him, or to produce any 
doubt about the fulfilment. Faith looks 
to the strength of God, not to second 
causes, or to difficulties. that may ap-. 
pear formidable to man. 4 Wow dead. 
Aged; dead as to the purpose under 
consideration. Comp. Heb. xi. 12, “As 
good as dead.” That is, he was now at 
an age when it was highly improbable 
that he would have any children. 
Comp. Gen. xvii. 17. J Deadness, 
&c. Heb. xt. 11, “ When she was 
past age.” Comp. Gen. xviii. 11. 

20. He staggered not. He was not 
moved, or agitated; he steadily and 
firnily believed the promise. | Giving 
glory to God. Giving honour to God 
by the firmness with which he believed 
his prumises. His conduct was such 
as to honour God; that is, to show 
Abraham’s conviction that he was wor- 
thy of implicit confidence and trast. 
In this way adi who believe in the pro- 
mises of God do honour to him. They 
bear testimony to him that he is wor- 
thy of confidence. They become so 
many witnesses in his favour; and fur- 
nish to their fellow-men evidence that 
God has a claim. on the credence and 
trust of mankind. mer” 

21. And being fuliy persuaded, 
Thoroughly or entirely convinced. 
Luke i, 1. Rom. xiv. 5. 2 Tim. iv. 5, . 
17. | He was able. Comp. Gen. xviii. 
14, This was not the only time in 
which Abraham evinced this confi- 
cence « His faith was equally implicit 
and strong when he was wummanded to 
sacrifice his promised son, Heb. xi, 19, 
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22 And therefore it was im- 
puted to him for righteousness. 

23 Now “7 it was not written 
for his sake alone, that it was 
mmouted to him ; 

24 But for us ° also, to whom 


ac.15.4, 1Cor.10.11, b Acts 2,39, c Mark 
16.16, Jno,3,14-16, 


22. And therefore. His faith was 
so implicit, and so unwavering, that it 
was a demonstraticn that he was the 
firm friend of God. He was tried, and 
he had such confidence in God that he 
showed. that he was supremely attach- 
ed to him, and would obey and serve 
~ him. This was reckoned as a full proof 
of friendship; and he was recognised 
and treated as righteous; i. e. as the 
friend of God. Sce Note on ver. 3. 5. 

23. Now it was not written. The 
record of this extraordinary faith was 
not made on his account only; but it was 
made to show the way in which men 
may be regarded and treated as right- 
eous by God. If Abraham was so re- 
garded and treated, then, on the same 
principle, all others may be. God has 
_ but one mode of justifying men. { Jm- 
puted. Reckoned ; accounted. He was 
regarded and treated as the friend of 
God. 

24, But for us also. For our use 
(comp. ch. xv. 4, 1 Cor. x. 11), that 
we might have an example of the way 
in which men may be accepted of God. 
{t is recorded for our encouragement 
and imitation, to show that we may in 
a similar manner be accepted and saved. 
4 If we believe on him, &c. Abraham 
showed his faith in God by believing 
just what God revealed to him. This 
was his faith, and it might be as strong 
and implicit as could be exercised under 
the fullest revelation. Faith, now, is 
pelief in God just so far as he has re- 
veuled his will to us. It is therefore 
the same in principle, though it may 
have reference to different objects. It 
is confidence in the same God, accord- 
ing to what we know of his will. Abra- 
ham showed his faith mainly in con- 
fiding in the promises of God respect- 
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it shall be imputed, if we believe 
‘on him that raised up Jesus our 
Lord from the dead ; 

25 Who was delivered @ for 
our offences, and was raised‘ 


again for our justification. 


d Isa,53.5,6. 2Cor.5.21, Heb,9.28 1Pet.2.24. Rev.1 5 
é 1 Cor.15,17, 1Pet.1.21. 


ing a numerous posterity. This was 
the leading truth made known to him, 
and this he believed. The main or 
leading truths that God has~ made 
known to ws are, that he has given his 
Son to die; that he has raised him up; 
and that through him he is ready to 
pardon. To put confidence in these 
truths is to believe now. Doing this, 
we believe in the same God that Abra- 
ham did; we evince the same spirit; 
and thus shovy that we are the friends 
of the same God, and may be treated 
in the same manner. This is faith 
under the gospel (comp. Notes, Mark 
xvi. 16), and shows that the faith of 
Abraham and of all true believers is 
substantially the same, and is varied 
only by the difference of the truths 
made known. 

25. Who was delivered. To death. 
Comp. Notes, Acts ii. 23. J For our 
offences. On account of our crimes. 
He was delivered up to death in order 
to make expiation for our sins. J And 
was raised again. From the dead. 
{ For our justification. On account 
ef our justification. In order that we 
may be justified. The word justifica- 
tion here seems to be used in a large 
sense, to denote acceptance with God ; 
including not merely the formal act by 
which God pardons sins, and by which 
we become reconciled to him, but also 
the completion of the work—the treat- 
ment of us as righteous, and raising us 
up to a state of glory. By the deatn 
of Christ an atonement is made for sin, 
If it be asked how his resurrection 
contributes to our acceptance with 
God, we may answer, (1.) It rendered 
his work complete. His death would 
have been unavailing, his work w aid 
have been imperfect, if he had riot: 2en 
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raised up from the dead. He submitted 
to death as a sacrifice, and it was need- 
ful that he should rise, and thus con- 
quer death and subdue our enemies, 
that the work which he had undertaken 
might be complete. (2.) His resurrec- 
tion was a proof that his work was ac- 
cepted by the Father. What he had 
done, in order that sinners might be 
saved, was approved. Our justifica- 
tion, therefore, became sure, as it was 
for this that he had given himself up 
to death. (3.) His resurrection is the 
main-spring of all our hopes, and of all 
our efforts to be saved. Life and im- 
mortality are thus brought to light, 
2 Tim. i. 10. God “hath begotten us 
again to a lively hope (a living, active, 
real hope), by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead.” 1 Pet.i.3. Thus 
the fact that. he was raised becomes the 
ground of hope that we shall be raised 
and accepted of God. The fact that he 
was raised, and that all who love him 
shall be raised also, becomes one of the 
most efficient motives to ws to seek to 
be justified and saved. There is no 
higher motive that can be presented to 
induce man to seek salvation than the 
fact that he may be raised up from 
death and the grave, and made immor- 
tal. There is no satisfactory proof that 
man can be thus raised up, but the re- 
surrection of Jesus Christ. In that re- 
surrection we have a pledge that all his 
people will rise. “For if we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also which sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with him.” 1 Thess. iv. 14. 
“ Because I live,” said the Redeemer, 
“ye shall live also.” John xiv. 19. 
(‘omp. 1 Pet. i. 21. 
CHAPTER V. 

Tue design of this chapter, which 
nas usually been considered as one of 
the most difficult portions of the New 
Testament, especially ver. 12—21, is 
evidently to show the results or benefits 
of the doctrine of justification by faith. 
That doctrine the apostle had now fully 
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with God through our Lord Je 
sus Christ: 
a 18a.32.17. Lph.Z.14, Col.t 20, 


established. He had shown in the pree 
vious chapters, (1.) That men were 
under condemnation for sin ; (2.) That 
this extended alike to the Jews and the 
Gentiles; (3.) That there was no way 
of escape now but by the doctrine of 
pardon, not by personal merit, but by 
grace; (4.) That this plan was fully 
made known by the gospel of Christ ; 
and (5.) That this was no new doc- 
trine, but was in fact substantially the 
same by which Abraham and David 
had been accepted before God. 

Having thus stated and vindicated 
the doctrine, it was natural to follow 
up the demonstration, by stating its 
bearing and its practical influence. This 
he does by showing that its immediate 
effect is to produce peace. ver. 1. It gives 
us the privilege of access to the favour 
of God. ver.2. But not only this, we 
are in a world of affliction. Christians, 
like others, are surrounded with trials ; 
and a very important question was, 
whether this doctrine would have an 
influence in supporting the soul in 
those trials. This question the apostle 
discusses in ver. 3—11. He shows 
that in fact Christians glory in tribu- 
lation, and that the reasons why they 
do so are, (1.) That the natural effect 
of tribulations under the gospel was te 
lead to hope. ver. 3,4. (2.) That the 
cause of this was, that the love of God 
was shed abroad in the heart by the 
Holy Ghost. This doctrine he further 
confirms by showing the consolation 
which would be furnished by the fact 
that Christ had died for them. This 
involved a security that they would be 
sustained in their trials, and that a vic- 
tory would be given them. For, (1.) 
It was the highest expression of love 
that he should die for enemies. ver. 6. 
7,8. (2.) It followed that if he was 
giver. for them when they were ene- 
mies, it was much more frobable, it 
was certain, that all needful grace 
would be furnished to them now that 
they were reconciled. ver. 9, 10, LI 


i 
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But there was another very mate- 
rial inquiry. Men were not only ex- 
posed to affliction, but they were in the 
midst of a wreck of things—of a fall- 
en world—of the proofs and memori- 
als of sin every where. The first man 
had sinned, and the race was subject 
to sin and death. ‘The monuments of 
death and sin were every where. It 
was to be expected that a remedy from 
God would have reference to this uni- 
versal state of sin and wo; and that it 
would tend to meet and repair these 
painful and wide spread ruins. The 
apostle then proceeds to discuss the 
question how the plan of salvation 

- which: involved justification by faith 
_ was adapted to meet these univer- 
sal and distressing evils, ver. 12—21. 
The design of this part of the chapter 
is to show that the blessings procured 
by the redemption through Christ, and 
the plan of justification through him, 
greatly exceed all the evils which had 
come vpon the world in consequence 
of the apostacy of Adam. And if this 
was the case, the scheme of justifica- 
tion by faith was complete. It was 
» adapted to the condition of fallen and 
) “ruined man; and was worthy of his 
affection and confidence. A particular 
examination of this argument of the 
apostle will occur in the Notes on ver. 
12—21. 

l. Therefore (dw). Since we are 
thus justified, or as a consequence of 
Leing justified, we have peace. J Being 
justified by faith. See Notes, ch. i, 
17; iii, 24; iv. 5. J We. That is, all 
who are justified. The apostle is evi- 
dently speaking of true Christians. 
{ Have peace with God. See Note, 
John xiv. 27. True religion is often 
represented as peace with God. See 
i) Acts x. 36. Rom. viii. 6; x. 153; xiv. 
| i7%. Gal. v. 22. See also Isa. xxxii. 17 


“ Ayd the work of righteousness shall be 


peace, 
And the effect of righteousness 
Quietness and assurance for ever,” 
This is called peace, because, (1.) The 
sinner is represented as the enemy of 
God. Rom. viii. 7. Eph. ii. 16. James 
'v. 4. John xv. 18, 24; xvii. 14. Rom. 
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i, 30. (2.) The state of a sinnera 
mind is far from peace. He is often 
agitated, alarmed, trembling. He feels 
that he is alienated from God. For 


“The wicked are like the troublea seu, 

For it never can be at rest; 

Whose waters cast up mire and dirt.” 
Isa lvii 20, 


The sinner in this state regards God as 
his enemy. He trembles when he 
thinks of his law ; fears his judgments; 
is alarmed when he thinks of hell. His 
bosom is a stranger to peace. This has 
been felt in all lands, alike under the 
thunders of the law of Sinai among 
the Jews; in the pagan world; and in 
lands where the gospel is preached. It 
is the effect of an alarmed and troubled 
conscience. (3.) The plan of salva- 
tion by Christ reveals God as willing 
to be reconciled. He is ready to par- 
don, and to be at peace. If the sinner 
repents and believes, God can now con- 
sistently forgive him, and admit him to 
favour. It is therefore a plan by which 
the mind of God and of the sinner 
can become reconciled, or united in 
feeling and in purpose. ‘The obstacles 
on the part of God to reconciliation, 
arising from his justice and law, have 
been removed, and he is now willing 
to be at peace. The obstacles on the 
part of man, arising from his sin, his 
rebellion, and his conscious guilt, may 
be taken away, and he can now regard 
God as his friend. (4.) The effect of 
this plan, when the sinner embraces it, 
is to produce peace in his own mind. 
He experiences peace; a peace which 
the world gives not, and which the world 
cannot take away. Phil. iv. 7. 1 Pet. 
i. 8. John xvi. 22. Usually in the 
work of conversion to God, this peace 
is the. first evidence that is felt of the 
change of heart. Before, the sinner 
was agitated ‘and troubled. But often 


‘suddenly, a peace and calmness is felt, 


which is defore unknown. ‘The alarm 
subsides ; the heart is calm; the fears 
die away, like the waves of the ocean 
after a storm. A sweet tranquillity vis:ts 
the heart—a pure shining light, like 
the sunbeams that break through the 
opening clouds after a tempest. ‘The 


we * 

2 By whom *% also we have 
access by faith into this erate 
wherein we stand, and rejoice * 
in hope of the glory of God. 


a John 14.6. b Heb,3.6 
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3 And not only so; but we 
glory ¢ in tribulations also: know- 
ing that tribulation worketh pan 
tience ; 

c Matt.5.11,12, James 1.2,12, 


views, the feelings, the desires are 
changed; and the bosom that was just 
before filled with agitation and alarm, 
that regarded God as its enemy, is 
now at peace with him, and with all 
the world.. 9 Through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. By means of the atone- 
ment of the Lord Jesus. It is his me- 
diation that has procured it. 

2. We have access. See Note, John 
xiv. 6. “fam the way,” &c. Doddridge 
renders it “ by whom we have deen in- 
troduced,’ &c. It means, by whom we 
have the privilege of ebtaining the fa- 
vour of God which we enjoy when we 
are justified. The word rendered “ac- 
cess” occurs but in two other places in 
the New Testament. Eph. ii. 18 ; iii. 
12. By Jesus Christ the way is opened 
for us to obtain the favour of God. 
{ By faith. By.meuns of faith. ch. i. 
17. { Into this grace. Into this 
favour of reconciliation with God. 
q Wherein we stend. In which we 
now are in consequence of being justi- 
fied. {| And rejoice. Religion.is often 
represented as producing joy. Isa. xii. 
33 xxxv. 10; Wi. 9; Ixi. 3.7; Ixv. 14, 
18. John xvi. 22. 24. Acts xiii. 52. 
Rom. xiv. 17. Gal. v. 22. 1 Pet. i. 8. 
The sources oe: steps of this joy are 
jiese: (1.) Wu are justified, or re- 
garded by God as righteous. (2.) We 
ure admitted into his favour, and abide 
shere. (3.) We have the prospect of 

~utill higher snd richer blessings in the 
*ulness of his glory when we are admit- 
‘ed ta heaveo. § In hope. In the earnest 
fesire anc expectation of obtaining that 
glory. Ifpe is a complex emotion 
made up ai a desire for an object; and 
in eaf ectation of obtaining it. Where 
vither of these is wanting, there is not 
sope. Where they are mingled in im- 
groper proportions, there is not peace. 
But where the desire of obtaining an 
ybject is attended with an expectation 
sf obtaining it in proportion to that 


desire, there exists that peaceful, happy 
state of mind which we denominate 
hope. And the apostle here implies 
that the Christian has an earnest desire 
for that glory ; and that he has a con- 
fident expectation of obtaining it. The 
result of that he immediately states to 
be, that we are by it sustained in our 
afflictions. 4 The glory of God. The 
glory that God will bestow on us. The 
word glory usually means. splendour, 
magnificence, honour; and the apostle 
here refers to that honour and dignity 
which will be conferred on the redeem- 
ed when they are raised up to the full 
honours of redemption; when they 
shall triumph in the completion of the 
work; and be freed from sin, and ‘pain, 
and tears, and permitted to participate 
in the full splendours that shall encom- 
pass the throne of God in the heavens. 
See Note, Luke ii. 9. Comp. Rev. xxi. 
22—24; xxii. 5. Isa. lx. 19, 20. 

3. And not only so. We not only 
rejoice in times of prosperity, and of 
health. Paul proceeds to show that this 
plan is not less adapted to produce sup- 
port in trials. | But we glory. The 
word used here is the same that is, 
in verse 2, translated “we rejoice” 
(xavysuda). It should have been so 
rendered here. ‘The meaning is, that 
we rejoice not only in hope; not. only 
in the direct results of justification, in 
the immediate effect which religion 
itself produces; but we carry onr joy 
and triumph even into the midst of. 
trials. In accordance with this, our 
Saviour directed his followers to re- 
joice in persecutions. Matt. v. 11,12 . 
Comp. James i. 2.12. | Jn tribula- 
tions. In afflictions, ‘The word used 
here refers to all kinds of trials which 
men are called to endure; though it is 
possible that Paul referred particularly 
to the various persecutions and trials 
which they were called to endure as 
Christians. | Knowing. Being as 


- falls to the lot of mankind. 
_ like all other Christians, could leave his 


* 
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4 And patience, experience ; 
and experience, hope ; 


sured of this. Paul’s assurance might 
have arisen from reasoning on the na- 
ture of religion, and its tendency to 
produce comfort; or it is more probable 
that he was speaking here the language 
of his own experience. He had found 
it to be so. This was written near the 
close of his life, and it states the per- 
sonal experience of a man who en- 
dured, perhaps, as much as any one 
ever did, in attempting to spread \ the 
gospel; and far more than commonly 
Yet he, 


deliberate testimony to the fact that 
Christianity was sufficient to sustain 
the soul in its severest trials. See 2 
Cor. i. 3—6; xi. 24—29; xii. 9, 10. 
§ Worketh. Produces; the effect of 
afflictions on the minds of Christians, 
is to make them patient. Sinners are 
irritated and troubled by them, they 
murmur, and become more and more 
obstinate and rebellious. They have 


* no sources of consolation; they deem 


God a hard master; and they become 
fretful and rebellious just in proportion 
to the depth and continuance of their 
trials. But in the mind of a Christian, 
who regards his Father’s hand in it; 
who sees that he deserves no mercy; 
who has confidence in the wisdom and 
goodness of God; who feels that it is 
necessary for his own good to be 
afflicted ; and who experiences its hap- 
py, subduing, and mild effect in re- 
straining his sinful passions, and in 
weaning him from the world—the effect 
is to produce patience. Accordingly 
it will usually be found that those 
Christians who are longest and most 
severely afflicted are the most patient. 
Year after year of suffering produces 
increased peace and calmness of soul; 
and at the end of his course the Chiis- 
tiar. is more willing to be afflicted, and 
hears his afflictions more calmly, than at 
the beginning. He who on earth was 


) ‘most afflicted was the most ratient of all 


ifferers; and not less patient when he 
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5 And hope * maketh nci 
ashamed; because the love of 
@ Pbil.1.20. 


was “led as a lamb to the slaughter,” 
than when he experienced the first trial 
in his great work. {| Patience. “A 
calm. temper, which suffers evils with- 
out murmuring or discontent.” (JVed- 
ster.) 

4. And patience, experience. Va- 
tient endurance of trial preduces expe- 
rience. ‘The word rendered experience 


-(dexsenty) means trial, testing, or that 


thorough ‘examination by which we 
ascertain the quality or nature of a 
thing, as when we test a metal by fire, 
or in any other way, to ascertain that 
it is genuine. It also means appro- 
bation, or the result of such a trial ; 
the being approved, and accepted as 
the effect of a trying process. The 
meaning is, that long afflictions borne 
patiently show a Christian what he 
is; they test his religion, and prove 
that it is genuine. Afflictions are often 
sent for this purpose, and patience in 
the midst of them shows that the re- 
ligion which can sustain them is from 
God. 4 And experience, hope. The 
result of such long trial is to produce 
hope. They show that religion is 
genuine; that it is from God; and not 
only so, but they direct the mind en- 
ward to another world; and sustain 
the soul by the prospect of a glorious 
immortality there. ‘The various steps 
and stages of the benefits of afflictions 
are thus’ beautifully delineated by the 
apostle in a manner which accords 
with the experience of all the children 
of God. 

5. And hope maketh not ashamed 
That is, this hope will not disappoint, 
or deceive. When we hope for an 
object which we do not obtain, we are 
conscious of disappointment; perhaps 
sometimes of a feeling of shame. But 
the apostle says that the Christian hope 
is such that it will be fulfilled; it will 
not disappoint; what we hope for we 
shall certainly obtain. See Phil. i. 20. 
The expression used here is probably 
taken from Ps. xxii. 4, 5. : 
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God is shed abroad in our hearts 
_ by the. Holy Ghost, * which is 
given unto us. 

a Eph.1.13.14, 


“Our fathers trusted in thee ; 

They trusted ; and thou didst deliver them. 
They cried unto thee, 

And were delivered ; 

They trusted in thee, 

And were notconfounded [ashamed . 


{ Because the love of God. 
ward God. 
abundant, an overflowing love to God. 
4 Is shed abroad. Is diffused; is 
poured out; is abundantly produced 
(cxxéyures). This word is properly ap- 
plied to water, or to any other liquid 
uhat is poured out, or diffused. It is 
used also to denote imparting, or com- 
municating freely or abundantly, and 
is thus expressive of the influence of 
the Holy Spirit powred down, or abun- 
dantly imparted to men. Acts x. 45. 
Here it means that love towards God 
is copiously or abundantly given to a 
Christian; his heart is conscious of 
high and. abundant love to God, and 
by this he is sustained in his afflictions. 
{ By the Holy Ghost. It is produced 
by the influence, of the Holy Spirit. 
All Christian graces are traced to his 
influence. Gal. v. 22, “ But the fruit 
of the Spirit is love, joy,” &c. | Which 
is given unto us. Which Spirit is 
given or imparted to us. The Holy 
Spirit is thus represented as dwelling 
in the hearts of believers. 1-Cor. vi. 
19; ili, 16. 2 Cor. vi. 16. In all these 
places it is meant that Christians are 
ander his sanctifying influence; that 
he: produces in their hearts the Chris- 
tian graces; and fills their minds with 
peace, and love and joy. 

6. For when, &c. This opens a 
new view of the subject, or it is a new 
argument to show that our hope will 
not make ashamed, or will not disap- 
point us. ‘The first argument he had 
stated in the previous verse, that the 
Holy Ghost was given to us. The 
next, which he now states, is, that 
fied had given the most ample proof 
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6 For when we were yet 
without. strength, + in due ” time 


Christ died for the ungodly. 


1 or, according to the time. b Gal4.4 


that he would save us by giving his 
Son when we were sinners; and that 
he who had done so much for us when 
we were enemies, would not now fail 
us when we are his friends. ver. 6—10. 
He has performed the more dificul 
part of the work by reconciling us 
when we were enemies; and he will 
not now forsake us, but will carry for- 
ward and complete what he has begun. 
q We were yet without strength. The 
word here used (aeGeGy) is usually ap- 
plied to those who are sick and feeble, 
deprived of strength by disease. Matt. 
xxv. 88. Luke x. 9. Acts iv. 9; v. 15 
But it is also used in a moral sense, to 
denote inability or feebleness with re- 
gard to any undertaking or duty. Here 
it means that we were without strength 
in regard to the case which the apos- 
tle was considering; that is, we had 
no power to devise a scheme of justift 
cation, to make an atenement, or te 
put away the wrath of God, &c. While 
ali hope of man’s being saved by. 
any plan of his own was thus taken 
away; while he was thus lying ex- 
posed to divine justice, and dependent 
on the mere mercy of God; God pio- 
vided a plan which met the case, and 
secured his salvation. The remark of 
the apostle here has reference only to 
the condition of the race before an 
atonement is made, It does not per- 
tain to the question whether man has 
strength to repent and to believe af- 
ter an atonement zs made, which is a 
very different inquiry. 4 Jn due time. 
Margin, According 10 the time (xara 
x2igov). In a timely manner ; at: the pro- 
per time. Gal. iv. 4, “ But when the 
fulness of time was come,” &c. This 
may mean, (1.) That it was a fit or 
proper time. All experiments had faii- 
ed to save men. For four thousand 
years the trial had been made under 
the law among the Jews; and by the 
aid of the most enlightened 1:eason in 
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7 For scarcely for a righteous 
man will one die; yet peradven- 


Greece and Rome; and still it was in 
sain. No scheme had been devised to 
meet the maladies of the world, and tc 
save men from death. It was then 
time that a better plan should be pre- 
verited to men. (2.) It was the time 
fe and appointed by God for the 
Messiah to come; the time which had 


teen designated by the prophets. Gen. 


xlix. 10. Dan. ix. 24—27. See John 
xii. 1; xvii. 1. (3.) It was a most 
favourable time for the spread of the 
gospel. The world was expecting such 
"an event; was at peace; and was sub- 
jected mainly to the Roman power; 
and furnished facilities never before 
experienced for introducing the gospel 
rapidly into every land. See Notes, 
Matt. ii, 1, 2. 4 For the ungodly. 
Those who do not worship God. It 
here means sinners in general, and 
does not differ materially from what is 
meant by the word translated “ without 
strength.” See Note, ch. iv. 5. 
” For scarcely, &c. The design 
of this verse and the following is, to 
“illustrate the great love of God by com- 
paring it with what man was willing to 
do. ‘It is an unusual occurrence, an 
event which is all that we can hope for 
from the highest human benevolence 
aut the purest friendship, that one 
would be willing to die for a good man. 
There are none who would be willing 
to die for a man who was secking to 
do us injury, to calumniate our charac- 
ter, to destroy our happiness or our 
property. But Christ was willing to 
die for bitter foes.  Scarcely. With 
difficulty." It is an event which cannot 
be expected to. occur often. There 
would scarcely be found an instance in 
which it would happen. 4 4 right- 
eous man. A just man; a man dis- 
tinguished simply for integrity of con- 
duct; one who has no remarkable claims 
for amiableness of character, for bene- 
volence, or for personal friendship. 
Much as we may admire such a man, 
and applaud him, yet he has not the 
characteristics which would appeal tc 
K 
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ture for a good 1nan some would 
even dare to die. 


our hearts to induce us to lay down 
our lives for him. Accordingly, it is 
not known that any instance has oc 
curred where for swch aman one would 
be willing to die. 4 For a righteous 
man. ‘That is, in his place, or in his 
stead. A man would scarcely lay down 
his own life to save that of a righteous 
man, 
willing to die. { Yet peradventure, 
Perhaps; implying that this was an 
event which might be expected to oc- 
cur. {For a good man. That is, 
not merely a man who is coldly just; 
but a man whose characteristic is that 
of kindness, amiableness, tenderness. 
It is evident that the case of such a 
man would be much more likely to ap- 
peal to our feelings, than that of one 
who is merely a man of integrity. Such 
a man is susceptible of tender friend- 
ship; and probably the apostle intend- 
ed to refer to such a case—a case where 
we would be willing to expose life for 
a kind, tender, faithfal friend. ¢ Some 
would even dare.to die. Some would 
have courage to give his life. Instances 
of this kind, though not many, have 
occurred.. The affecting case of Da- 
mon and Pythias is one. Damon had 
been condemned to death by the tyrant 
Dionysius of Sicily, and obtained leave 
to go and settle his domestic affairs on 
promise of returning at a stated hour 
to the place of execution. Pythias 
pledged himself to undergo the punish- 
ment if Damon should not return in 
time, and deliver himself into the hands 
of the tyrant. Damon returned at the 
appointed moment, just as the sentence 
was about to be executed on Pythias ; 
and Dionysius was so struck with the 
fidelity of the two friends, that he re- 
mitted their punishment, and entreated 
them to permit him to share their 
friendship. (Val. Max. 4. 7.) This 
case stands almost alone. Our Saviour 
says that it is the highest expression 
of love among mep, “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay 
dewn his life for his fends.” John xv 


{ Will one die. Would one be’ 


. 
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8 But God commendeth his 
Jove towards us, in that, while * 
we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us. 

9 Much more then, being now 

a Jno.15.13, 1Pet.3.18. 1Jne.3.16 


43, The friendship of David and Jona- 
than seems also to have been of this 
character, that one would have been 
willing to lay down his life for the 
other. 


8. But God commendeth, &c. God | 


has exhibited or showed his love: in 
this unusual and remarkable manner. 
{ His love. His kind feeling; his be- 
neficence; his willingness to submit to 
sacrifice to do good to others. 7 While 
we were yet sinners. And of course 
his enemies. In this, his love surpasses 
all that has ever been manifested among 
men. J Christ died for us. In- our 
stead; to save us from death. He took 
our places: and by dying himself on 
the cross, saved us from dying eternally 
in hell. 

9, uch more, then. It is much 
mere reasonable to expect it. There 
are fewer obstacles in the way. If, 
when we were enemies, he overcame 
all that was in the way of our salva- 
sion; much more have we reason to 
expect that he will afford us protection 
now that we are his friends. This is 
one ground of the hope expressed in 
ver. 5. J Being now justified. Par- 
doned; accepted as his friends. ¢ By 
his blood. By his death. Note, ch. 
tii, 25, The fact that we are purchased 
by his blood, and sanctified by it, ren- 
ders us sacred in the eye of God; be- 
stows a value on us proportionate to 
the worth of the price of our redemp- 
tion ; and is a pledgé that he will keep 
that which has been sosdearly bought. 
{ Saved from wrath. From hell; 
fiom the punishment Jue to sin. Note, 
ch. ii. 8. 

10. For if. ‘The idea in this verse 
is simply a repetition and enlargement 
of that in ver. 9. The apostle dwells 
on the thought, and places it in a new 
Nght, furnishing thus a strong confir- 
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justified by his blood,’ we shall 
be saved from *° wrath through 
him. 
- 10 For if, when we were ene- 
mies, we were reconciled to God 
b Heb.9.14.22, 1Thess.1 16, 


mation of his position. | When we 
were enemies. The work was under: 
taken while we were enemies. From 
being enemies we were changed to 
friends by that work. Thus it was 
commenced by God; its foundation 
was laid while we were still hostile to 
it; it evinced, therefore, a determined 
purpose on the part of God to perform 
it; and he has thus given a pledge that 
it shall be perfected. | We were re- 
conciled. Note, Matt. v. 24. We are 
brought to an agreement; to a state 
of friendship and union. We became 
his friends, Jaid aside our opposition, 
and embraced him as our friend and 
portion. To effect this is the great 
design of the plan of salvation. 2 Cor 


jv. 1 —20. Col. i. 21. Eph. i. 16. Te 


means that there were obszacles exist- 
ing on both sides to a reconciliation ; 
and that these have been removed by 
the death of Christ; and that a union 
has thus been effected. This has been 
done in removing the obstacles on the 
part of God—by maintaining the ho- 
nour of his law; showing his hatred 
of sin; upholding his justice, and 
maintaining his truth, at the same time 
that he pardons. Note, ch. iii. 26. And. 
on the part of man, by removing his 
unwillingness to be reconciled ; by sub- 
duing, changing, and sanctifying his 
heart; by overcoming his: hatred of 
God, and of his law: and bringing him 
into submission to the government of 
God. ‘So that the Christian is in fact 
reconciled to God; he is his friend; he 
is pleased with his law, his character, 
and his plan of salvation. And all this 
has been accomplished by thie sacrifice 
of the Lord Jesus as an offering in our 
place. | Much more. It is much more 
to be expected; there are still stronger . 
and more striking considerations ta 
show it. { By his life. We were re- 
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by the death of his Son, much ? 
more, being reconciled, we shall 
be saved by ° his life. 

11 And not only so, but we 
also joy ‘in God, through our 


a c.8,.32, b Jno,14.9, ¢ Hab.3,18, 
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Lord Jesus Chrisv, ny whom we 
have now received the 2 atone 
ment. 

12 Wherefore, as *¢ by one 


man sin entered into the world, 


1 or, reconciliation. d Gen.3.6,19. 


conciled by his death. Death may in- 
elude possibly his low, humble, and 
suffering condition. Death has the ap- 
pearance of great feebleness ; the death 
of Christ had the appearance of the 
defeat of his plans. His enemies tri- 
umphed and rejoiced over him on the 
cross, and in the tomb. Yet the effect 
of this feeble, low, and humiliating 
state was to reconcile us to God. If in 


~ this state, when humble, despised, dying, 


dead, he had power to accomplish so 
great a work as to reconcile us to God, 
how much more may we expect that 
he will be able to keep us now that he 
is a living, exalted, and triumphant Re- 
deemer. If his fainting powers in dying 
were such as to reconcile us, how much 
more shall his full, vigorous powers as 


-an exalted Redeemer, be suficient to 


is 


Keep and save us. This argument is 
but an expansion of what the Saviour 
himself said. John xiv. 19, “Because 
I live, ye shall live also.” 

ll. And not only so. The apostle 
states another effect of justification. 
¢ We also.joy in God. In ver. 2, he 
had said that we rejoice in tribulations, 
and in hope of the glory of God. But 
he here adds that we rejoice in God 


himself; in his existence; his attri- 


butes; his justice, holiness, mercy, 
trath, love. ‘The Christian rejoices 
that God is such a being as he is; and 
glories that the universe is under his 
administration. ‘The sinner is opposed 
to him; he finds no pleasure in him; 
he fears or hates him; and deems him 
unqualified for universal empire. But 
it is one characteristic of true piety, 
oue evidence that we are truly recon- 
ciled to God, that we rejoice in him as 
he zs; and find pleasure in the contem- 
vlation of his perfections as they are 
-evealed in the Scriptures. | Through 
our Lord, &c. By the mediation of 


our Lord Jesus, who has revealed the 
true character of God, and by whom 
we have been reconciled to him. J 2%e 
atonement. Margin, or reconciliation. 
This is the only instance in which our 
translators have used the word atone- 
ment in the New Testament. The 
word frequently occurs in the Old. 
Ex. xxix. 33. 36, 37; xxx. 10. 15, 16, 
&c. &c. As it is now used by 4s, 
it commonly means the ransom, or 
the sacrifice, by means of which re- 
conciliation is effected between God 
and man. But in this place it has a 
different sense. It means the reconcz- 
liation itself between God and man; 
not the means by which reconciliation 
is effected. It denotes not that we 
have received a ransom, or an offering 
by which reconciliation might be ef- 
fected; but that in fact we have be- 
come reconciled through him. This 
was the ancient meaning of the Ene 
lish word atonement—aT ONE MENT 
being at one, or reconciled. 
—He seeks to make atonement 
Between the duke of Glo’ster and you: 
brothers.— Shakspeare. 
The Greek word which denotes the 
expiatory offering by which a reconcili- 
ation is effected, is different from the 
one here. See Note, ch. iii. 25. The 
word used here (xararazyn) is never 
used to denote such an offering, but 
denotes the reconciliation itself. 
12—21. This passage has been usu- 
ally regarded as the most difficult part 
of the New Testament. It is not the 
design of these Notes to enter into 4 
minute criticism of contested points 
like this. They who wish to see a full 
discussion of the passage, may find it 
in the professedly critical commentaries 
and especially in the commentaries of 
Tholuck and of Professor Stuart on 
| the Romans. The meaning of the pas- 


Pe 
and death by sin; and so death 


1 or, in whom. 


sage in its general bearing is not dif- 
ficult ; and probably the whole passage 
would have been found far less difficult 
if it had not been attached to a pii- 
losophical theory on the subject of 
man’s sin, and if a strenuous and in- 
defatigable effort had not been made 
to prove that it teaches what it was 
never designed to teach. The plain and 
obvious design of the passage is this, to 
show one of the benejits of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith. The 
apostle had shown, (1.) That that 
doctrine produced peace. ver. 1. (2.) 
That it produces joy in the prospect of 
future glory. ver. 2.. (3.) That it sus- 
tained the soul in afflictions; (a) by 
the regular tendency of afdictions un- 
der the gospel, ver. 3,4; and (4) by 
the fact that the Holy Ghost was im- 
parted to the believer. (4.) That this 
doctrine rendered it certain that we 
should be saved, because Christ had 
died for us, ver. 6 ; because this was the 
highest expression of love, ver. 7, 8; 
and because if we had been reconciled 
when thus alienated, we should be 
saved now that we are the friends of 
God, ver. 9,10. (5.) That it led 
us to rejoice in God himself ; produced 
joy in his presence, and in all his attri- 
putes. He now proceeds to show the 
bearing on that great mass of evil which 
had been introduced into the world by 
sin, and to prove that the benefits of 
the atonement were far greater than 
the evils which had been introduced 
by the acknowledged effects of the sin 
of Adam. “The design is to exalt our 
views of the work of Christ, and of the 
plan of justification through him, by 
comparing them with the evil conse- 
quences of the sin of our first father, 
and by showing that the blessings in 
question not only extend to the remo- 
yal of these evils, but far beyond this, 
so that the grace of the gospel has not 
only abounded, but superabounded.” 
(Prof. Stuart.) In doing this, the 
apostle admits, as an undoubted and 
well-understood fact,— 
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passed upon all men, * for that 
all have sinned. 


1. That sin came into the world by 
one man, and death as the consequence. 
ver, 12. 

2. That death had passed on all, 
even on those who had not the light 
of revelation, and the express com- 
mands of God. ver. 13,14. 

3. That Adam’ was the figure, the 
type of him that was to come, that 
there was some sort of analogy or re- 
semblance between the results of his 
act and the results of the work of 
Christ. That analogy consisted in 
the fact that the effects of his doings 
did not terminate on himself, but ex- 
tended to numberless other persons, 
and that it was thus with the work of 
Christ. ver. 14. But he shows, 

4. That there were very material 
and important differences in the two 
cases. There was not a perfect paral- 
lelism. The effects of the work of 
Christ were far more than simply to 
counteract the evil introduced by the 
sin of Adam. The differences between 
the effect of his act and the work of 
Christ are these. (1.) The sin of 
Adam led to condemnation. The work 
of Christ has an opposite tendency. 
ver. 15. (2.) The condemnation which 
came from the sin of Adam was the re- 
sult of one offence. ‘I'he work of 
Christ was to deliver from many 
offences. ver. 16. (3.) The work of 
Christ was far more abundant and 
overflowing in its influence. It extend- 
ed deeper and farther. It was more 
than a compensation for the evils of 
the fall. ver. 17. 

5. As the act of Adam threw its 
influence over all men to secure their 
condemnation, so the work of Christ 
was fitted to affect all men, Jews and 
Gentiles, in bringing them into a state 
by which they might be delivered from 
the fall, and restored to the favour of 
God. It was in itself adapted to pro- 
duce far more and greater benefits than 
the crime of Adam had done evil; and 
was thus a glorious plan, just fitted tc 
'meet the actual condition of a warld 
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of sin; and to repair the evils which 
apostasy had introduced. It had thus 
the evidence that it originated in the 
benevolence of God, and that it was 
adapted to the human condition. ver. 
18—21, 

12. Wherefore (did rovrs). On this 
account. This is not an inference 
frova what has gone before, but a 
cortinuance of the design of the apos- 
tle to show the advantages of the plan 
of justification by faith; as if he had 
said, ‘ The advantages of that plan have 
been seen in our comfort and peace, 
and in its sustaining power in afilic- 
tions. Further, the advantages of the 
plan are seen in regard to this, that it is 
applicable to the condition of man in a 


*world where the sin of one man has pro- 


duced so much wo and death. On this 
account also itis a matter of joy. It 
meets the ills of a fallen race ; and it is 
therefore a plan adapted toman. Thus 
understood, the connexion and Jesign 
of the passage is easily explained. Jn 
respect to the state of things into 
which man is fallen, the benefits of 
this plan may be seen, as adapted to heal 
the maladies, and to. be commensurate 
with the evils which the apostasy of 
one man brought upon the world. This 
explanation is not that which is usually 
given to this place, but it is that which 
seems to me to be demanded by the 
strain of the apostle’s reasoning. The 
passage is elliptical, and there is a ne- 
cessity of supplying something to make 
out the sense. { 4s (Sore). This is 
the form of a comparison. But the 
other part of the comparison is deferred 
to ver. 18. The connexion evidently 
requires us to understand the other part 
of the comparison of the work of 
Christ. In the rapid train of ideas in 
the mind of the apostle, this was de- 
ferred to make room for explanations 
(ver. 13—17). ‘As by one man sin 
entered into. the world, &c., so by the 
work of Christ a remedy has been pro- 
vided, commensurate with the evils. 
As the sin of one man had such an in- 
fluence, so the work of the Redeamer 
has an influence to meet and to coun- 
seract those evils.’ ‘The passage in ver. 
K 2 
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13—17 is trerefore to be regarded aa 
a parenthesis thrown in for the purpose 
of making explanations, and to show 
how the cases of Adam and of Christ 
differed from each other. J By one 
man, &c. By means of one man; by 
the crime of one man. His act was 
the occasion of the introduction of all sin 
into all the world. The apostle here 
refers to the well known historical fact 
(Gen, iii. 6,7), without any explana- 
tion of the mode or cause of this. He 
adduced it as a fact that was well 
known; and evidently meant to speak 
of it not for the purpose of eaplaining 
the mode, or even of making this the 
leading or prominent topic in the dis- 
cussion. His main design is not to 
speak of the manner of the introduction 
of sin, but to show that the work of 
Christ meets and removes well-known 
and extensive evils. His explanations, 
therefore, are chiefly confined to the 
work of Christ. He speaks of the in 
troduction, the spread, and the effects 
of sin, not as having any theory to 
defend on that subject, not as design 
ing to enter into a minute description 
of the case, but as it was manifest on 
the face of things, as it stood on the 
historical record, and as it was under- 
stood and admitted by mankind. Great 
perplexity has been introduced by for- 
getting the scope of the apostle’s argu 
ment here, and by supposing that he 
was defending a peculiar theory on 
the subject of the introduction of sin; 
whereas, nothing is more foreign to his 
design. He is showing how. the plan 
of justification meets well understood 
and acknowledged wniversal evils. 
Those evils he refers to just as they 
were seen, and admitted to exist. Al. 
men see them, and feel them, and prac- 
tically understand them. The truth is, 
that the doctrine of the fall of man, 
and the prevalence of sin and death, 
do 1x0t belong peculiarly to Christianity 
any more than the introduction and 
spread of disease does to the science of 
the healing art. Christianity did not 
introduce sin; nor is it responsible for 
it. The existence of sin and wo be- 
longs to the race ; appertains equally 
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io all sys ems ¢f eligion, and is a part 
of the melancholy history of man, whe- 
ther Christianity be true or false. The 
existence and extent of sin and death 
are not affected if the infidel could 
show that Christianity was an *mposi- 
tion. ‘They would still remain. ~ The 
Christian religion is just one mode of 
broposing a remedy for well-known 
and desolating evils ; just as the sci- 
2nze of medicine proposes a remedy for 
diseases which it did not introduce, 
and which could not be stayed in their 
dJesolations, or modified, if it could be 
shown that the whole science of heal- 
ing was pretension and quackery. 
Keeping this design of the apostle 
in view, therefore, and remembering 
that he is not defending or stating 
a theory about the introduction of sin, 
but that he is explaining the way in 
which the work of Christ delivers from 
a deep-felt universal evil, we shall find 
the explanation of this passage disen- 
‘cumbered of many of the difficulties 
with which it has been thought usually 
to be invested. {| By one man. By 
Adam. See ver. 14. [ft is true that 
sin was literally introduced by Eve, 
who was first in the transgression. 
Gen. iii. 6. 1 Tim. ii. 14. But the 
apostle evidently is not explaining the 
precise mode in which sin was intro- 
duced, or making this his leading 
point. He therefore speaks of the in- 
troduction of sin in a popular sense, as 
it was generally understood. ‘The fol- 
lowing reasons may be suggested why 
the man is mentioned rather than the 
woman as the cause of the introduc- 
tion of sin: (1.) It was the natural and 
asual way of expressing such an event, 
We say that man sinned, that man is 
redeemed, man dies, &c. We do not 
pause to indicate the sex in such ex- 
pressions. So in this, he undoubtedly 
meant to say that it was introduced by 
the parentage of the human race. 
(2.) The name Adam in Scripture 
was given to the created pair, the pa- 
cents of the human family, a name de- 
signating their earthly origin. Gen. v. 
1, 2, “In the day that God created 
man, in the likeness of God made he 
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him; male aid female vreated he them, 
and blessed them, and called raxrin 
name Adam.” The name Adam, there- 
fore, used in this connexion (ver. 14), 
would suggest the united parentage 
of the human family. (3.) In trans 
actions where man and woman’ are 
mutually concerned, it is usual to speak 
of the man first, on account of his being 
constituted superior in rank and autho- 
rity. (4.) The comparison on the ene 
side, in the apostle’s argument, is of the 
man Christ Jesus ; and to secure the jit 
ness, the congruity (Stuart) of the 
comparison, he speaks of the man only 
in the previous transaction. (5.) ‘The 
sin of the woman was not complete in 
its effects without the concurrence of 
the man. It was their wniting in it 
which was the cause of the evil. Hence 
the man is especially mentioned as hay 
ing rendered the offence what it was ; 
as having completed it, and entailed its 
curses on the race.—From these ze- 
marks it is clear that the apostle does 
not refer to the man here from any idea 
that there was any particular covenant 
transaction with him, but that he means 
to speak of it in the usual, popular 
sense; referring to him as being the 
fountain of all the woes that sin has 
introduced into the world. | Sin en- 
tered into the world. He was the first 
sinner of the race. The word siz here 
evidently means the violation of the law 
of God, He was the first sinner among 
men, and in consequence all others be- 
came sinners. ‘The apostle does not 
here refer to Satan, the tempter, though 
he was the suggester of evil; for his 
design was to discuss the effect of the 
plan of salvation in meeting the sins 
and calamities of owr race. ‘This de- 
sign, therefore, did not require him to 
introduce the sin of another order of 
beings. He says, therefore, that Adam 
was the first sinner of the race, and 
that death was the consequence. 4 Inte 
the world. Among mankind. John i. 
16; ili, 16, 17. The term world is 
often thus used to denote human 
beings, the race, the human family. 
The apostle here evidently is not dis. 
cussing the doctrine of original sin; 
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vut he is stating a simple fact, intelli- 
gible to all: ‘he first man violated 
the law of God, and in this way sin 
was introduced among men.’ In this 
fact—this general, simple declaration— 
there is no mystery. J And death by 
3in, Death was the consequence of 
sin; or was introduced Jecause man 
sinned. This is a simple statement of 
an obvious and well-known fact. It is 
repeating simply what is said in Gen. 
li. 19, “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat breaa, till thou return into the 
ground ; for out of it wast thou taken; 
for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return.” ‘The threatening was 
(Gen. ii. 17), “ Of the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, thou shalt not 
eat of it, for in the day that thou eat- 
est thereof, thou shalt surely die.” If 
an inquiry be made here, how Adam 
would understand this ; I reply, that we 
have no reason to think he would un- 
derstand it as referring to any thing 
more than the loss of life as an ex- 
pression of the displeasure of God. 
Moses does not intimate that he was 
learned in the nature of laws and pe- 
nalties; and his narrative would lead 
us to suppose that this was all that 
would occur to Adam. And indeed, 
there is the highest evidence that the 
case admits of, that this was his under- 
standing of it. For in the account of the 
infliction of the penalty after the law 
was violated ; in God’s own interpreta- 
tion of it, in Gen. ili. 19, there is still 
no reference to any thing further. 
“Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return.” Now it is incredible 
that Adam should have understood 
this as referring to what has been cail- 
ed “spiritual death,” and to “eternal 
death,” when neither in the threaten- 


ing, nor in the account of the infliction. 


of the sentence, is there the slightest 
recorded reference to it. Men have 
done great injury in the cause of cor- 
rect imterpretation by carrying their 
notions of doctrinal subjects to the ex- 
planation of words and phrases in the 
Sid Testament. ‘They, have usually 
described Adam as endowed with all 
‘th refinement, and possessed of all the 
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knowledge, and adornea with sll the 
metaphysical acumen and subtilty of a 
modern theologian. They have deemed 
him qualified, in the very infancy of 
the world, to understand and discuss 
questions, which, under all the light of 
the Christian revelation, still perplex 
and embarrass the human mind. After 
these accounts of the endowments of 
Adam, which occupy so large a space 
in books of theology, one is surprised, 
en opening the Bible, to find how un- 
like all this, is the simple statement in 
Genesis. And the wonder cannot be 
suppressed that men should describe 
the obvious infancy of the race as su- 
perior to its highest advancement; or 
that the first man, just looking up- 
on a world of wonders, imperfectly 
acquainted with law, and moral rela- 
tions, and the effects of transgression, 
should be represented as endowed with 
knowledge which four thousand years 
afterwards it required the advent of the 
Son of God to communicate! The ac- 
count in Moses is simple. Created man 
was told not to violate a simple law, on 
pain of death. He did it; and God 
announced to him that the sentence 
would be inflicted, and that he should 
return to the dust whence he was taken. 
What else this might involve; what 
other consequences sin might intro- 
duce, might be the subject of future 
developements and revelations. It is 
absurd to suppose that adi the conse- 
quences of the violation of a law can 
be forescen, or must necessarily he 
foreseen, in order to make the law and 
the penalty just. It is sufficient that 
the law be known; that its violation 
be forbidden; and what the conse- 
quences of that violation will be, must 
be left in great part to future develope: 
ments. Even we, yet know not half 
the results of violating the law of God. 
The murderer knows not the results 
fully of taking a man’s life. He breaks 
a just law, and exposes himself to the 
numberless unseen woes which may 
fiow from it. 

We may ask, therefore, what light 
subsequent revelations have cast on 
the character and result of the first sin 7 
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and whether the apostle here meant to 
state that the consequences of sin were 
in fact as limited as they must have 
appeared to the mind of Adam? or had 
subsequent developements and revela- 
tions, through four thousand years, 
greatly extended the right understand- 
ing of the penalty of the law? This 
can be answered only by inquiring in 
what sense the apostle Paul here uses 
the word death. ‘The passage before 
us shows in what sense he intended 
here to use the word. In his argument 
it stands opposed to “the grace of God, 
and the gift by grace” (ver. 15); to 
“justification” by the forgiveness of 
“many offences” (ver. 16); to the 
reign of the redeemed in eternal life 
(ver..17) ; and to “justification of life” 
(ver. 18). To all these, the words 
“death” (ver. 12. 17) and “judgment” 
(ver. 16, 18) stand opposed. These are 
the benefits which result from the work 
of Christ; and these benefits stand 
opposed to the evils which sin has in- 
troduced ; and as it cannot be supposed 
.vhat these benefits relate to temporal 
iife, or solely to the resurrection of the 
body, so it cannot be that the evils in- 
volved in the words “death,” “judg- 
ment,” &c. relate simply to temporal 
death. The evident meaning is, that 
the word “death,” as here used by the 
apostle, refers to the train of evils 
which have been introduced by sin. 
It does not mean simply temporal 
death; but ‘that group and collection 
of woes, including temporal death, con- 
demnation, and exposure to eternal 
death, which is the consequence of 
transgression. The apostle often uses 
the word death, and to die, in this 
wide sense. Rom. i. 32; vi. 16.31; 
vil. 5. 10, 13. 243 viii. 2. 6.13. 2 Cor. 
ii. 16; vii. 10. Heb. ii. 14. In the 
same sense the word is often used else- 
where. John viii. 513; xi. 26. 1 John 
v. 16, 17. Rev. ii. 11; xx. 6, &c. &e. 
{n contrasting with this the results of 
the work of Christ, he describes not the 
resurrection merely, nor deliverance 
from .temporal death, but eternal life 
in heaven; and it therefore follows 
that he here intends by death that 
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gloomy and sad train of woes which 
sin has introduced into the world. The 
consequences of sin are, besides, else- 
where specified to be far more than 
temporal death. Ezek. xviii. 4. Rom. 
ii. 8, 9.12. Though therefore Adam 
might not have foreseen all the evils 
which were to come upon the race a 
the consequence of his sin, yet thesa 
evils might nevertheless follow. And 
the apostle, four thousand years after 
the reign of sin had commenced, and 
under the guidance of inspiration, had 
full opportunity to see and déscribe that 
train of woes which he comprehends 
under the name of death. That train 
included evidently temporal death, con- 
demnation for sin, remorse of con- 
science, and exposure to eternal-_death, 
as the penalty of transgression. { And 
so. Thus. In this way it is to be ac- 
counted for that death has passed upon 
all men, to wit, because all men have 
sinned. As death followed sin in the 
first transgression, so.it has in all; for 
all have sinned. There is a connexion 
between death and sin which existed 
in the case of Adam, and which sub- 
sists in regard to all who sin. And as 
all have sinned, so death has passed 
on all men. 4 Death pa-ed upon 
(dS). Passed through, oervaded ; 
spread over tha wuoir race, as pesti- 
lence passes through, or p.usjvades a 
nation. ‘hus death, with ite train of 
woes, with its withering and blighting 
influence, has passed through the world, 
laying prostrate all before it. § Upon 
all men. Upon the race; all die. 9 For 
that (¢ w). This expression has been 
greatly controverted; and has been very 
variously translated. Elsner renders it, 
“on account of whom.” * Doddridge, 
“unto which all have sinned.” ‘'T'he 
Latin Vulgate renders it, “in whom 
[Adam] all have sinned.” The same 
rendering has been given by Augus- 
tine, Beza, &c. But it has never yet 
been shown that our translators have 
rendered the expression improperly 
The old Syriac and the Arabic agree 
with the English translation in this in- 
terpretation. With this agree Calvin 
And this ren 
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13 (For until the ig: sin 
was in the world: ‘buf sin_is 


dering is sustained also by many other 
considerations. (1.) If bea relative 
pronoun here, it would refer naturally 
to death, as its antecedent, and not to 
man. But this would not make sense. 
(2,) If this had been its meaning, the 
preposition ¢v would have been used. 
See Note of Erasmus on the place. 
(3.) It somports with the apostle’s ar- 
gumen to state a cause why all died, 
and not to state that men sinned in 
Adam. He was inquiring into the 
cause why death was in the world; 
and it would not account for that to 
say that all sinned iz Adam. It would 
require an additionul statement te see 
how that could be a cause. (4.) As 
his posterity had not then an exis- 
tence, they could not commit actual 
transgression. Sin is the transgres- 
sion of the law by a moral agent; and 
as the interpretation ‘ Lecause all have 
sinned’ meets the argument of the 
Apostle, and as the Greek favors that 
certainly as much as it does the other, 
it is to be preferred. {J All have 
sinned. Tosin is to transgress the law 
of God; to do wrong. ‘The apostle in 
this expression does not say that all 
have sinned in Adam, or that their na- 
ture has become corrupt, which is true, 
but which is not affirmed here; nor 
that the sin of Adam is imputed to 
them; but simply affirms that all men 
have sinned. He speaks evidently of 
the. great universal fact that all men 
are sinners. He is not settling a meta- 
physical difficulty ; nor does he speak 
of the condition of man as he comes 
into the world. He speaks as other 
men would; he addresses himself to 
the common sense of the world; and 
is discoursing of universal, well-known 
facts. Hene is the fact—that ail men 
expe~ience calamity, condemnation, 
death. How is this to be accounted 
for? The answer is, “ All have sin- 
ned,”’ This is a sufficient answer; it 
meets the case. And as his design 
cannot he shown to be to discuss a 
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not “imputed when there is no 


law. 
a c.4.15, 1Jno.3.4. 


metaphysical question about the nature 
of man, or about the character of in- 
fants, the passage should be interpret- 
ed according to his design, and should 
not be pressed to bear on that of 
which he says nothing, and to which 
the passage*evidently has no reference. 
I understand it, therefore, as refer- 
ring to the fact that men sin in their 
own persons, sin themselves—as, in 
deed, how can they sim in any other 
way '—and that therefore they die. If 
men maintain that it refers to any me- 
taphysical properties of the nature of 
man, or to infants, they should not z2- 


fer or suppose this, but should show 


distinctly that it is in the text. Where 
is there evidence of any such refer- 
ence? 

13. For until the law, &c. This 
verse, with the following verses to the 
17th, is usually regarded as a paren- 
thesis. The /aw here evidently means 
the law given by Moses. ‘ Until the 
commencement of that administration, 
or state of things under the law.’ To 
see the reason why he referred to this 
period between Adam and the law, we 
should recall the design of the apostle, 
which is, to show the exceeding grace 
of God in the gospel, abounding, and 


superabounding, as a complete remedy 


for all the evils introduced by sin. 
For this purpose he introduces three 
leading conditions, or states, where 
men sinned, and where the effects of 
sin were seen; in regard to each and 
all of which the grace of the gospa 
superabounded. The first was that of 
Adam, with its attendant train of ills 
(ver. 12), which ills were ail met by 
the death of Christ. ver. 15—18. The 
second period or condition was that 
long interval in which men had only 
the light of nature, that period occur- 
ring between Adam and Moses. This 
was a fairrepresentation of the condi- 
tion of the world without revelation, 
and without law. ver. 13, 14. Sin 
then reigned—reigned every where 
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14 Nevertheless death reign- 
ed ¢ from Adam to Moses, even 
over them that had not sinned 

a@ Heb.9.27. 
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after the similitude vf Adam’s 
transgression, who is the ” figure 
of him that was to come. 

b 1Cor.15.22,45. 


where there was no law. But the 
grace of the gospel abounded over the 
evils of this state of man. The third 
was under the law. ver. 20. The law 
entered, and sin was increased, and its 
evils abounded. But the gospel of 
Christ abounded even over this, and 
grace triumphantly reigned. So that the 
plan of justification met ai/ the evils of 
sin,and was adapted to remove them; sin 
and its consequences as flowing from 
Adam ; sin and its consequences when 
there was no written revelation; and 
sin and its consequences under the 
light and terrors of the law. | Sin was 


in the world. Men sinned, They did | 


that which was evil. | But sin zs not 
imputed. Is not charged on men, or 
they are not held guilty of it where 
there is nolaw. ‘This is a self-evident 
proposition, for sin is a violation of 


law; and if there is no law, there can | 


be no wrong. Assuming this as a self- 
evident proposition, the connexion is, 
that there must have been a law of 
some kind; a “law written on their 
hearts,”’ since sin was in the world, 
and men could not be charged with sin, 
or treated as sinners, unless there was 
some law. The passage here states 
a great and important principle, that 
men will not be held to be guilty un- 
less there is a law which binds them of 
which they are apprized, and which 
they voluntarily transgress. See Note, 
ch. iv. 15. This verse, therefore, meets 
an objection that might be started from 
what had been said in ch. iv. 15. The 
apostle had affirmed that “ where no 
law is there is no transgression.” He 
here stated that all were sinners. It 
might be objected, that as during this 
jong period of time they had no 
law, they could not be sinners. To 
meet this, he says that men were then 
in fact’ sinners, and. were treated as 
such, which showed that there must 
bave been a law. 

14, Nevertheless. Notwithstanding 


that sin is not imputed where-there is 
no law, yet death reigned. { Death 
~eigned. Men died; they were under 
the dominion of death in its various 
melancholy influences. The expres- 
sion “death reigned” is one that is 
very striking. It is a representation 
of death as a monarch; having domi- 
nion over all that period, and over all 
those generations. Under his dark and 
withering reign men sank down to tho 
grave. We have a similar expression 
when we represent death as “ the king 
of terrors.” It is a striking and affect 
ing personification, for, (1.) His reign 
is absolute. He strikes down whom he 
pleases, and when he pleases. (2.) 
There is no escape. All must bow to 
his sceptre, and be humbled beneath 
his hand. (3.) It -is universal. Old 
and young alike are the subjects of his 
gloomy empire. (4.) It would be an 
eternal reign if it were not for the gos- 
pel. It would shed unmitigated woea 
upon the earth; and the silent tread 
of this terrific king would produce only 
desolation and tears forever. J From 
Adam to Moses. From the time when 
God gave one revealed law to Adam 
to the time when another revealed law 
was given to Moses. This was a period 
of 2500 years; no inconsiderable portion 
of the history of the world. Whether 
men were regarded and treated as sinners 
then, was a very material inquiry in the 
argument of the apostle. The fact. that 
they died is alleged by him as full 
proof that they were sinners; and that 
sin had therefore scattered extensive 
and appalling woes among zen. J Zven 
over them. Over all those generations. 
The point or emphasis of the remark 
here is, that it reigned over those that 
had sinned under a different economy 
from that of Adam. This was that 
which rendered it so remarkable; and 
which showed that the witLering cursa 
of sin had been felt in all dispensations 
and in all times. ] .@fter the simil 
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tude, &c. In the same way; in like 
manner. The expression “after the 
similitude” is an Hebraism, denoting in 
like manner, or as. The difference be- 
tween their case and that of Adam was 
dlainly that Adam had a revealed and 
positive law. They had not. They 
had only the law of nature, or of 
tradition. The giving of a law to 
Adam, and again to the world by 
Moses, were two great epochs between 
which no such event had occurred. 
The race wandered without revelation. 
The difference contemplated is not that 
Adan was an actual sinner, and that 
they had sinned only by imputation. 
For, (1.) The expression ‘to sin by 
imputation’ is unintelligible, and con- 
veys no idea. (2.) The apostle makes 
no such distinction, and conveys no 
such idea. (3.) His very object is 
different. It is to show that they were 
actual sinners ; that they transgressed 
law; and the proof of this is that they 
died. (4.) It is utterly absurd to sup- 
pose that men from the time of Adam 
to Moses were sinners only by impu- 
taion. All history is against it; nor is 
there the slightest ground of plausi- 
bility in such a supposition. J Of 
Adam’ s transgression. When he broke 
a plain, positive, revealed law. This 
transgression was the open violation of 
a positive precept; theirs the violation 
of the laws communicated in a different 
way; by tradition, reason, conscience, 
&c. Many commentators have sup- 
posed that infunts are particularly re- 
ferred to here. Augustine first suggest- 
ed. this, and he has been followed by 
many others. But probably in the 
whole compass of the expositions of. 
the Bible, there is not to be found a 
more unnatural and forced construc- 
tion than this. For, (1.) The apostle 
makes no mention of infants. He does 
does not in the remotest form allude to 
them by name, or give any intimation 
that he had reference tothem. (2.) The 
scope of his argument is against it. 
Did infants only die? Were they the 
only persons that lived in this long 
period? His argument is complete 
without supposing that he referred to 
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them. The question in regard to this 
long interval was, whether men were 
sinners? Yes, says the apostle. They 
died. Death reigned ; and this. proves 
that they were sinners. If it should be 
said that the death of infants would 
prove that they were sinners also, | 
answer, (a) That this was an inference 
which the apostle does not draw, and 
for which he is not responsible. It is 
not affirmed by him. (8) If it did re- 
fer to infants, what would it prove‘ 
Not that the sin of Adam was imputed, 
but that they were personally guilty, 
and transgressors. For this is the only 
point to which the argument tends. 
The apostle here says not one word 
about imputation. He does not even 
refer to infants by name; nor does he 
here introduce at all the doctrine of 
imputation. All this is mere philosophy 
introduced to explain difficulties; but 
whether true or false, whether the theo- 
ry explains or embarrasses the subject, 
it is not needful here to inquire. (3.} 
The very expresston here is against 
the supposition that infants are in 
tended. One form of the doctrine ot 
impatation as held by Edwards, Stap- 
fer, &c. has been that there was a 
constituted oneness or personal ideu- 
tity between Adam and his posterity; 
and that his sin was regarded as truly 
and properly theirs; and they as per- 
sonally blameworthy or ill-deserving 
for it, in the same manner as a man at 
40 is answerable for his crime com- 
mitted at 20. If this doctrine be true, q 
then it is certain that they not only had 
‘sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression,’ but had committed the 
very identical sin, and that they were 
answerable for it as their own. But 
this doctrine is now abandoned by all, 
or nearly all who profess to be Calvin- 
ists; and as the apostle expressly says 
that they had zo¢ sinned after the si 
militude of Adam’s transgression, it 
cannot be intended here. (4.) The 
same explanation o the passage is 
given by interpreters who nevertheless 
held to ‘the doctrine of imputation. 
Thus Catyvin says on this passage, 
“ Although this passage is understood 
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commonly of infants, who, being guilty 
of no actual sin, perish by original de- 
pravity, yet I prefer that it should be 
interpreted generally of those who have 
not the law. For this sentiment is con- 
nected with the preceding words, where 
it is said that sin-is not imputed where 
there is no law. For they had not sin- 
ned accearding to the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression, because they had 
not as ke had the will of God revealed. 
For the Lord forbid Adam to touch the 
fruit [of the tree].of the knowledge of 
good and evil; but to them he gave 
no command but the testimony of con- 
science.” Calvin, however, supposes 
that infants are included: in the “ uni- 
versal catalogue” here referred’ to. 
Turretine also remarks that the dis- 
vussion here pertains to all the adults 
yetween Adam and Moses. Indeed, it is 
perfectly manifest that the apostle here 
has no particular reference to infants ; 
nor would it have ever been supposed; 
but for the purpose of giving support to 
the mere philosophy of a theological 
system. | Who is the figure (rvzec), 
Type. This word occurs sixteen times 
in the New Testament. John xx. 25 
(twice). Acts vii. 43, 44; xxiii. 25. 
Rom. v. 14; vi. 17. 1 Cor. x. 6. 11. 
Phil. i. 17. 1 Thess, i. 7. 2 Thess. iii. 
9. 1 Tim. iv. 12. Titus ii. 7. Heb. viii. 
5. 1 Pet. v. 3. It properly means, 
(1.) Any impression, note, or mark 
which is made by percussion, or in 
any way. John xx. 25, “the print 
»(type) of the nails.’ (2.) An effigy 
or image wnich is made or formed by 
any rule; 4 model, pattern. Acts vil. 
43, “Ye took up the tabernacle of Mo- 
loch, and the star of your god Rem- 
phan, figures (types) which ye had 
made.” 44, “That he should make it 
[the tabernacle] according to the fashion 
(type) which he had seen.” Heb. viii. 
5. (3.) A brief argument, or summary. 
Acts xxiii, 25. (4.) A rule of doc- 
trine, or a law or form of doctrine. 
Rom. vi. 17. (6.) An example or 
model to be imitated; an example of 
what w3 ought to be (Phil. ii. 17. 
1-Thess. i... 2 Thess. ii. 9. 1 Tim. 
pv 12. Tites i. ~. 1 Pet. v. 3)3 cr an 
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example which is to be avoided, an ex- 
ample to warn us. 1 Cor. x. 6. 11. 
In this place it is evidently applied to 
the Messiah. The expression “ he who 
was to come” is often used to denote 
the Messiah. As applied to him, it 
tmeans that. there was in pome respecta 
a simlarity between the results of the 
conduct of Adam and the effects of the 
work of Christ. It does not mean that 
Adam was constituted or appointed 
a type of Christ, which would convey 
no intelligible idea; but that a resem 
blance may be traced between the 
effects of Adam’s conduct and the 
work of Christ. It does not mean. that 
the person of Adam was typical of 
Christ; but that between the results — 
of his conduct and the work of Christ — 
there may be instituted a comparison, 
there may be traced some resemblance. 
What that is, is stated in the following 
verses. It is mainly by way of, con 
trast that the comparison is instituted, 
and may be stated as‘ consisting in the 
following points of resemblance or con-~ 
trast. (1.) Contrast. (a) By the crime 
of one, many are dead; by the work 
of the other, grace will much more 
abound. ver. 15. (0) In regard to the 
acts of the two. In the case of Adam, 
one offence led on the train of woes; 
in the case of Christ, his work led to 
the remission of many offences. ver. 16. 
(c) In regard to the effects. Death 
reigned by the one; but hfe much 
more over the other. (2.) Resem- 
blance. By the disobedience of one, 
many were made sinners; by the obe- 
dience of the other, many shall be made 
righteous. ver. 18, 19. It is clear 
therefore, that the comparison which is 
instituted is rather by way of antithe- 
sis, or contrast, than by direct resem- 
blance. Fhe main design is to show 
that greater benefits have resulted 
from the work of Christ than evils 
from the fall of Adam. A comparison 
is also instituted between Adam and 
Christ in 1 Cor. xv. 22. 45. The 
reason is, that Adam ‘was the first 
of the race; he was the fountain, the 
head, the father; and the consequen 
ces of that first act could be seen 
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15 But not as the offence, 
so also is the free gift. For 
if through the offence of one 
many be dead; much more the 


every where. By a divine constitu- 
tion the race was so connected with 
him, that it was made certain that, 
if he fell, all would come into the 
» world with a nature depraved, and 
subject to calamity and death, and 
would be treated as if fallen, and 
ais sin would thus spread crime, and 
wo, and death every where. The evil 
effects of the apostasy were every 
where seen; and the object of the 
apostle was to show that the plan 
of salvation was adapted to meet 
and more than countervail the evil 
effects of the fall. He argued on 
great and acknowledged facts»—that 
Adam was the first sinner, ancl that 
from him, as_a fountain, sin and 
death had flowed through the world. 
Since the consequences of that sin 
had been so disastrous and wide 
spread, his design is to show that 
from the Messiah effects had flowed 
more beneficent than the former were 
ruinous. 

In him the tribes of Adam boast 

More blessings than their father lost. 

Warts. 

15. But not as the offence. his 
s the first point of contrast between 
he effect of the sin of Adam and of 
the work of Christ. The word office 
means properly a fall, where we stum- 
ble over any thing lying in-our way. 
{t then means siz in general, or crime. 
Matt. vi. 14, 15; xviii. 35. Hera it 
means the fall, or first sin of Adum. 
We use the word fall as applied to 
Adam, to denote his first offence, as 
veing that act by which he fell from 
an elevated state of obedience and hap- 
piness into one of sin and condemna- 
ton. § So also. The gift is mot in 
its nature and effects like the offence. 
4 The free gift. The favour, benefit, 
er good bestowed gratuitously on us. 
It refers to the favours bestowed in the 
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grace * of God, and the gift oy 
grave, which 1s by one man 


Jesus Christ, hath abounded 
unto many. 
@ Epb.2.8, b Isa.53.11. Matt.20,28; 26.28, 1Jn0.3.3 


gospel by Christ. These are free, i. e, 
without merit on our part, and bestow- 
ed on the undeserving. {| For if, &e. 
The apostle does not labour to prov. 
that this is so. This is not the poin 
of his argument. He assumes that as 
what was seen and known every where. 
His main point is to show that greater 
benefits have resulted from the work 
of the Messiah than evils from the fall 
of Adam. Through the offence of 
one. By the fall of one. This simply 
concedes the fact that it isso. The 
apostle does not” attempt an explana- 
tion of the mode or manner in which 
it happened. He neither says that it 
is by zmputation, nor by inherent de- 
pravity, nor by imitation. Whichever 
of these modes may be the proper one 
of accounting for the fact, it is certain 
that the apostle states neither. His 
object was, not to explam the manner 
in which it was done, but to argue from 
the acknowledged existence of the fact. 
All that is certainly established from 
this passage is, that as a certain fact 
resulting from the transgression of 
Adam, “many” were “dead.’”’ This 
simple fact is all that can be proved 
from this passage. Whether it is to be 
explained by the doctrine of imputa- 
tion, is to be a subject of inquiry inde- 
pendent of this passage. Nor have we 
a right io assume that this teaches the 
doctrine. of the imputation of the sin 
of Adam to his posterity. For, (1.) 
The apostle says nothing of it. (2.) Theat 
doctrine is nothing but an effort to ex- 
plain the manner of an event which the 
apostle Paul did not think it proper te 
attempt to explain. (3.) That doctrins 
iz in fact no explanation. Jt is introdu- 
cing an additional difficulty. For to sa_ 
that [ am blameworthy, or ill-deserving 
for a sin in which I had no agency, is ne 
explanation but is involving me in a 
additional difficulty sti!l] more perplex 
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mg, to ascertain how such a doctrine 
can possibly be just. The way of wis- 
dom would be, doubtless, to rest satis- 
fied with the simple statement of a fact 
which the apostle has assumed, without 
attempting to explain it by a_philo- 
sophical theory. Calvin accords with 
the above interpretation. “ For we do 
not so perish by his [Adam’s] crime, 
as if we were ourselves innocent; but 
Paul ascribes our ruin to him because 
his sin is THE CAUSE of our sin.” 
q Many. Greek, The many. Evi- 
dently meaning all; the whole race ; 
Jews and Gentiles. That it means all 
here is proved in ver. 18. If the in- 
quiry be, why the apostle used the 
word “many” rather than all, we may 
repty, that the design was to express 
an antithesis, or contrast to the cause— 
one offence. One stands opposed to 
many, rather than to all. { Be dead. 
See Note on the word death, ver. 12. 
‘The race is under the dark and gloomy 
reign of death. This is a simple fact 
which the apostle assumes, and which 
no man can deny. { Much more. 
The reason of this “ much more” is to 
be found in the abounding mercy and 
goodness of God. If a wise, merciful, 
and good Being has suffered such a 
train of woes to be introduced by the 
offence of one, have we not much more 
reason te expect that his grace will 
superabound? { The grace of God. 
The favour or kindness of God. We 
have reason to expect under the admi- 
nistration of God more extensive bene- 
fits, than we have ills, flowing from 
@ constitution of things which is the 
result of his appointment. { And the 
gift by grace. The gracious gift; 
the benefits flowing from that .grace. 
This refers to the blessings of salva- 
tion. § Which is by one man. Stand- 
ing-in contrast with Adam. His ap- 
pointment was the result of grace ; and 
as he was constituted to bestow fa- 
vours, we have reason to expect that 
they will superabound. 4 Hath abeund- 
ed. Has been abundant, or ample; 
will be more than a counterbalance 
for the ills wnich have been introduced 
by the sin of Adam. J Unto many. 
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Greek, Unto the many. The obvious 


interpretation of this is, that it is as- 


unlimited as “the many’? who are 
dead. Some have supposed that Adam 
represented the whole of the human race, 
and Christ a part, and that “the many” 
in the two members of the verse refer 
to the whole of those who were thus 
represented. But this is to do violence 
to the passage; and to introduce a 
theological doctrine to meet a supposed 
difficulty in the text. The obvious 
meaning is—one from which we can- 
not depart without doing violence to 
the proper laws of interpretation—that 
“the many” in the two cases are co- 
extensive ; and that as the sin of Adam 
has involved the race—the many—in 
death; so the grace of Christ has 
abounded in reference to the many, to 
the race. If asked how this can be 
possible, since all have not been, and 
will not be savingly benefited by the 
work of Christ, we may reply, (1.) 
That it cannot mean that the benefits 
of the work of Christ should be lite 
rally co-extensive with the results of 
Adam’s sin, since it is a fact that men 
have suffered, and do suffer, from the 
effects of that fall. In order that the 
Universalist may draw an argument 
from this, he must show that it was 
the design of Christ to destroy atu the 
effects of the sin of Adam. But this 
has not been in fact. Though the fa- 
vours of that work have abounded, yet 
men have suffered and died. And 
though it may still abound to the 
many, yet some may suffer here, and 
suffer on the same principle for ever. 
(2.) Thotgh men are indubitably af- 
fected by the sin of Adam, as, e. g. 
by being born with a corrupt disposi- 
tion; with loss of righteousness, with 
subjection to pain and wo; and with 
exposure to eternal death; yet there 
is reason to believe that all those who 
die in infancy are, through the merits 
of the Lord Jesus, and by an influence 
which we cannot explain, changed and 
prepared for heaven. As nearly halt 
the race die in infancy, therefore there 
is reason to think that, in regard te 
this large portion of the human fami 
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16 And not as it was by one 
that sinned, so zs the gift: for 
the judgment was by one to 
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condemnation ; but the free gif 
is of many * offences unto justi 


fication. 
a Isa,1,18, 


ly, the work of Christ has more than 
repaired the evils of the fall, and in- 
troduced them into heaven, and that 
his grace has zhus abounded unto 
many. In regard to these who live 
to the period of moral agency, a 
scheme has been introduced by which 
the offers of salvation may be made 
to them, and by which they may be 
renewed, and pardoned, and saved. 
The work of Christ, therefore, may 
have introduced advantages adapted 
to meet the evils of the fall as man 
comes into the world; and the ori- 
ginal applicability of the one be as 
extensive as the other. In this way 
the work of Christ was wm its nature 
fitted to abound unto the many. (3.) 
The intervention of the plan of atone- 
ment by the Messiah, prevented the 
immediate execution of the penalty of 
‘he law, and produced ail the benefits 
to all the race, resulting from the spar- 
ing mercy of God. In this respect it 
was co-extensive with the fall. (4.) He 
died for all the race. Heb. ii. 9. 2 Cor. 
v. 14,15. 1 John ii, 2. Thus his death, 
in its adaptation to a great and glorious 
result, was as extensive as the ruins of 
the fall. (5.) The offer of salvation 
is made to all. Rev. xxii. 17. John vii. 
87. Matt. xi, 28, 29. Mark xvi. 15. 
Thus his grace has extended unto the 
many—to all the race. Provision has 
been made to meet the evils of the 
fall; a provision as extensive in its ap- 
plicability as was the ruin. (6.) More 
will probably be actually saved by the 
work of Christ, than will be finally 
ruined by the fallof Adam. The num- 
oer of those who shall be saved from 
all the human race, it is to be believed, 
will yet be many more than those who 
shall be lost. ‘The gospel is to spread 
throughout the world. It is to be evan- 
gelized. The millennial glory is to rise 
upon the earth; and tbe Saviour is to 
reign with undivided empire. Taking 
the race as a whole, there is no reason 


to think that the number of those whe 
shall be lost, compared with the im. 
mense multitudes that shall be saved 
by the work of Christ, will be more 
than are the prisoners in a community 
now, compared with the number of 
peaceful and virtuous citizens. A me- 
dicine may be discovered that shall be 
said to triumph over disease, though it 
may have been the fact that thousands 
have died since its discovery, and thou- 
sands yet well not avail themselves of 
it; yet the medicine shall have the 
properties of universal triumph; it is 
adapted to the many; it might be ap- 
plied by the many ; where it zs applied, 
it completely answers the end. Vac- 
cination is adapted to meet the evils of 
the small-pox every where; and when 
applied, saves men from the ravages 
of this terrible disease, though thou: 
sands may die to whom it is not ap- 
plied. It is a ¢riwmphant remedy. So 
of the plan of salvation. Thus, though 
all shall not be saved, yet the sin of 
Adam shall be counteracted ; and grace 
abounds unto the many. All this ful 
ness of grace the apostle says we have 
reason to expect fromthe abounding 
mercy of God. 

16. And not, &c. This is the se 
cond point in which the effects of the 
work of Christ differ from the sin of 
Adam. ‘The first part (ver. 15) was, 
that the evil consequences flowed from 
the sin of one man, Adam; and that 
the benefits flowed from the work of 
one MAN, Jesus Christ. The point in 
this verse is, that the evil consequences 
flowed from one crime, one act of guilt; 
but that the favours had respect tomany 
acts of guilt. The effects of Adam’s 
sin, whatever they were, pertained to 
the one sin; the effects of the work of 
Christ, to many sins.. | By one that 
sinned (di vec durgrioayres). By means 
of one [man] sinning ; evidently. mean- 
ing by one offence, or by one act of sin. 
So the Vulgate, and many MSS And 
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17 For ift by one man’s of- 
fence death reigned by one; 
much more they which receive 


1 or, by one offence. 
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abundance * of grace, and of the 
gift ® of righteousness shall reign 
in life by one, Jesus Christ :) 


a John10.10. b c.6,28. 


the connexion shows that this is the 
sense. {| The gift. The benefits re- 
sulting from the work of Christ. 7 Zhe 
judgment. 'The sentence; the declar- 
ed penalty. The word expresses pro- 
perly the sentence which is passed by 
a judge. Here it means the sentence 
which God passed, as a judge, on 
Adam for the one offence, involving 
himself and his posterity inruin. Gen. ii. 
17; iti. 17—19. ¥ Was by one. By one 
offence; or one act of sin. | Unto 
condemnation. Producing condemna- 
tion; or involving in cendemnation. It 
is proved by this, that the effect of the 
sin of Adam was to involve the race 
in condemnation, or to secure this as a 
result that all mankind would be under 
the condemning sentence of the law, and 
be transgressors. But in what way it 
would have this effect, the apostle does 
not state. He does not intimate that his 
sin would be imputed to them; or that 
they would be held to be personally 
guilty for it. He speaks of a broad, 
every where perceptible fact, that the 
effect of that sin had been somehow to 
whelm the race in condemnation. In 
what mode this was done is a fair sub- 
ject of inquiry; but the apostle does 
not attempt to explain it. ¥ The free 
gift. The unmerited favour, by the 
work of Christ. Is of many offences. 
{n relation to many sins. It differs thus 
from the condemnation. That had 
respect to one offence; this has re- 
spect to many crimes. Grace therefore 
abounds. {| Unto justefication. Note, 
ch. ili. 24. The work of Christ is de- 
signed to have reference to many 
offences, so as to produce pardon or 
justification in regard to them all. 
But the apostle here does not intimate 
how this is done. He simply states the 
fact, without attempting in this place 
to explain it; and as we know that 
that work does not produce its effect to 
justify without some act on the part of 
the individual are we not hence led to 


conclude the same respecting the con 
demnation fer the sin of Adam ? As the 
work of Christ does not benefit the race 
unless it is embraced, so does not the 
reasoning of the apostle imply, that the 
deed of Adam does not involve in cri- 
minality and ill-desert unless there be 
some voluntary act on the part of each 
individual? However this may be, it is 
certain that the apostle has in neither 
case here explained the mode in which it 
is done. He has simply stated the fact, a 
fact which he did not seem to consider 
himself called on to explain. Neither 
has he affirmed that in the two cases 
the mode is the same. On the contrary, 
it is strongly implied that it is mot the 
same, for the leading object here is to 
present, not an entire resemblance, 
but a strong contrast between the ef- 
fects of the sin of Adam and the work 
of Christ. 

17. For if. This verse contains 
the same idea as before presented; but 
in a varied form. It is condensing the 
the whole subject, and presenting it in 
a single view. | By one man’s offence. 
Or, by one offence. Margin. The read- 
ing of the text is the more correct. ¢ If, 
under the administration of a just and 
merciful being, it has occurred, that 
by the offence of one, death has exerted 
so wide a dominion; we have reason 
much more to expect under that ad- 
ministration, that they who are brought 
under his plan of saving mercy shall be 
brought under a dispensation of life. 
{ Death reigned. Note, ver. 14. 4 By 
one. By means of one man. | Much 
more. We have much more reason to 
expect it. It evidently accords much 
more with the administration of a 
Being of infinite goodness. | Thee 
which receive abundance of grace. 
The abundant favour; the mercy 
that shall counterbalance and surpass 
the evils introduced by the sin of 
Adam. That favour shall be more 
than sufficient tc counterbalance all 
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18 Therefore, as * by the of- 
fence of one judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation ; 


1 or, by one offence. 


those evils. This is particularly true 
of the redeemed, of whom the apostle in 
this verse is speaking. The evils which 
they suffer in consequence of the sin 
of Adam bear no comparison with the 
mercies of eternal life that shall flow to 
them from the work of the Saviour. 
{ The gift of righteousness. This 
stands opposed to the evils introduced 
by Adam. As the effect of his sin was 
to produce condemnation, so here the 
gift of righteousness refers to the oppo- 
ite, to pardon, to justification, to ac- 
ceptance with God. To show that 
men were thus justified by the gospel, 
was the leading design of the apostle; 
and the argument here is, that if by 
one man’s sin, death reigned over those 
who were under condemnation in con- 
sequence of it, we have much more 
reason to suppose that they who are 
delivered from sin by the death of 
Christ, and accepted of God, shall 
reign with him in life. ¢ Shall reign. 
The word reign is often applied to the 
condition of saints in heaven. 2 Tim. 
ii. 12, “If we suffer, we shall also 
reign with him.” Rev. v. 10; xx. 6; 
xxii. 5. It means that they shall be 
exaited to a glorious state of happiness 
in heaven ; that they shall be triumph- 
ant over all their enemies; shall gain 
an ultimate victory ; and shall partake 
with the captain of their salvation in 
the splendours of his dominion above. 
Rev. iii. 21. Luke xxii. 30. J Jn life. 
This stands opposed to the death that 
reigned as the consequence of the sin 
of Adam. It denotes complete freedom 
from condemnation; from temporal 
death ; from sickness, pain, and sin. It 
is the usual expression to denote the 
complete bliss of the saints in glory. 
Note, John iii. 36. J By one, Jesus 
Christ. As the consequence of his 
work. The apostle here does not state 
the mode or manner in which this 
was done; nor does he say that it was 
perfectly. parallel in the mode with the 
L2 
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even so * by the righteousness 
of one the free gift came upon 


all * men unto justification of life. 


2 or, by one righteousness. a John12.32. 


effects of the sin of Adam. He is 


comparing the results or consequ2ces 
of the sin of the one and of the work 
of the other. There is a similarity in 
the consequences. The way in which 
the work of Christ had contributed to 
this he had stated in ch. iii. 24. 28. 
18. Therefore. Wherefore (“Age 
yy). This is properly a summing up, 
a recapitulation of what had been stat- 
ed in the previous verses. The apostle 
resumes the statement or proposition 
made in ver. 12, and after the interme- 
diate explanation in the parenthesis 
(ver. 13—17), in this verse and the 
following sums up the whole subject. 
The explanation, therefore, of the pre- 
vious verses is designed to convey 
the real meaning of ver. 18 and 19. 
q As by the offence of one. Admitting 
this as an undisputed and every where 
apparent fact, a fact which no one can 
call in question. ¢ Judgment came. 
This is not in the Greek, but it is evi- 
dently implied, and is stated in ver. 16. 
The meaning is, that all have been 
brought under the reign of death by one 
man. | Upon all men. The whole 
race. ‘his explains what is meant by 
“the many” in ver. 15. 4 Z'o con- 
demnation. ver. 16. J Even so. In the 
manner explained in the previous 
verses. With the same certainty, and 
to the same extent. The apostle does 
not explain the mode in which it was 
done, but simply states the fuct. J By 
the righteousness of one. This stands 
opposed to the one offence of Adam, 
and must mean, therefore, the holiness, 
obedience, purity of the Redeemer. 
The sin of one man involved men in 
ruin ; the ebedience unio death of the 
other (Phil. ii. 8) restored them to the 
favour of God. J Came upon all men 
(sig raves cvGecmevc). Was with refer. 
ence to all men; had a bearing upon 
all men; was omginally adapted t 
the race. As the sin of Adain was of 
such a nature in the relation in whick 
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19 For as by one man’s dis- 
obedience many were made sin- 


lie stood as to affect all the race, so the 
work of Christ in the relation in which 
he stood was adapted also to all the 
race. As the tendency of the one was 
to involve the race in condemnation, so 
the tendency of the other was to re- 
store them to acceptance with God. 
There was an original applicability 
in the work of Christ to all men—a 
richness, a fulness of the atonement 


fitted to meet the sins of the entire: 


world, and restore the race to favour. 
{ Unto justification of life. With re- 
ference to that justification which is 
connected with eternal life. That is, 
his work is adapted to produce ac- 
ceptance w#h God, to the same extent 
as the crime of Adam has affected the 
race by involving them in sin and 
misery. The apostle does not affirm 
, that in fact as many will be affected 
by the one as by the other; but that 
it is fitted to meet all the consequences 
of the fall; to be as wide-spread in 
its effects ; and to be as salutary as that 
had been ruinous. This is all that 
the argument requires. Perhaps there 
could not be found a more striking de- 
claration any where, that the work of 
Christ had an original applicability 
to all men; or that it is in its own na- 
ture fitted to save all. The course of 
aigument here leads inevitably to this; 
nor is it possible to avoid it without 
doing violence to the obvious and fair 
course of the discussion. It does not 
prove that all will in fact be saved, but 
that the plan is fitted to meet all the 
evils of the fall. A certain kind of me- 
dicine may have an original applica- 
bility to heal all persons under the 
game disease; and may be abundant 
and certain, and yet im fact be applied 
to few. ‘Fhe sun is fitted to give light 
to all, yet many may be blind, or may 
voluntarily close their eyes. Water is 
adapted to the wants of all men, ard 
the supply may be ample for the hu- 
man family, yet in fact, from various 
causes, many may be deprived of it. So 
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ners, so by the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous. 


of the provisions of the plan of redemp- 
tion. They are adapted to all; they 
are ample, and yet in fact, from causes 
which this is not the place to explain, 
the benefits, like. those of medicine, 
water, science, &c. may never be en- 
joyed by all the race. Calvin concurs 
in this interpretation, and thus shows 
that itis one which commends itself even 
to the most strenuous advocates of the 
system which is called by his name 
He says, “ He [the apostle] makes the 
grace common to all, because it is of- 
fered to all, not because it is in fact 
applied to all. For although Christ 
suffered for the sins OF THE WHOLE 
WORLD (nam etsi passus est Christus 
pro peccatis totius mundi), and it is 
offered to all without distinction (in- 
differenter), yet all do not embrace it.” 
See Cal. Comm. on this place. 

19. For, &c. This verse is not a 
mere repetition of the former, but it is 
an explanation. By the former. state- 
ments it might perhaps be inferred that 
men were condemned without any guilt 
or blame of theirs. The apostle in this 
verse guards against this, and affirms 
that they are im fact sinners. He af- 
firms that those who are sinners are 
condemned, and that the sufferings 
brought in on account of the sin of 
Adam, are introduced because many 
were made sinners. Calvin.says, “ Lest 
any one should arrogate to himself in 
nocence, [the apostle] adds, that eac/. 
one is condemned because he is a sin 
ner.” J By one man’s disobedience 
By means of the sin of Adam. This 
affirms simply the fact that such a re- 
sult followed from the sin of Adam. 
The word by (dic) is used in the Scrip- 
tures as it is in all books and in all lan. 
guages. It may denote the efficient 
cause; the instrumental cause; the 
principal cause, the meritorious cause ; 
or the chief occasion by which a thing 
occurred. (See Schleusner.) It does 
not express one mode, and one only 
in which a thing is done: but that one 
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ibmg is the result of another. When 
we say that « young man is ruined in 
his character 6y another, we do not ex- 
press the msdz, but the fact. When 
we say that thousands have been made 
infidels dy the writings of Paine and 
Voltaire, we make no arfirmation about 
the mode, but about the fact. In each 
of these, and in all other cases, we 
ehould deem it most inconclusive rea- 
soning to attempt to determine the 
mode by the prepositiun by; and still 
more absurd if it were argued from the 
use of that preposition that the sins of 
the seducer were imputed to the young 
man; or the opinions of Paine and 
Voltaire imputed to infidels. J Many. 
Greek, The many. ver. 15. J Were 
made (xarestraSncdy). The verb here 
used, occurs in the New Testament in 
the following places: Matt. xxiv. 45. 

7; xxv. 21. 23. Luke xii. 14. 42. 44, 
Acts vi. 35 vil. 10. 27. 353 xvii. 15, 
Rom. v. 19. Titus i. 5. Heb. ii. 7; v. 
1; vii. 28; viii. 3. James iii. 6; iv. 4. 
2 Pet. i. 8. It usually means to con- 
stitute, set, or appoint. In the New 
Testament it has two leading significa- 
tions. (1.) To appoint to an office, 
to set over others (Matt. xxiv. 45. 47, 
Luke xii. 42, &c.); and (2.) It means 
to become, to be in fact, &c. James iii. 
6, “So zs the tongue among our mem- 
bers,” &c. That is, it becomes such. 
James iv. 4, “The friendship of the 
world 7s enmity with God ;” it becomes 
such ; it is 72 fact thus, and is thus to 
be regarded. The word is in no in- 
stance used to express the idea of im- 
puting that to one which belongs to 
another. It here either means that this 
was by a constitution of divine ap- 
pointment that they in fact became 
sinners, or simply declares that they 
were so in fact. There is not the 
slightest intimation that it was by im- 
putation. ‘The whole scope of the ar- 
zument is, moreover, against this; for 
the object of the apostle is not to show 
that they were charged with the sin of 
another, but that they were in fact sin- 
ners themselves. If it means that they 
were condemned for fzs act, without 
any concurrence of their own will, then 
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the correspondent part will be true, 
that all are constituted righteous in the 
same way; and thus the doctrine of 
universal salvation will be inevitable. 
But as none are constituted righteous 
who do not voluntarily avail themselves 
of the provisions of mercy, so it foilows 
that those who are condemned, are not 
condemned for the sin of another with- 
out their own concurrence, nor unlesz 
they personally deserve it. | Sinners. 
Transgressors; those who deserve to 
be punished. It does not mean those 
who are condemned for the sin of an- 
ether; but those who are violators of 
the law of God. All who are condemn- 
ed are sinners. They are not innocent 
persons condemned for the crime of 
another. Men may be involved in the 
consequences of the sins of others 
without being to blame. The conse- 
quences of the crimes of a murderer, a 
drunkard, a pirate, may pass over from 
them, and affect thousands, and whelm 
them in ruin. But this does not prove 
that they are blameworthy. In the 
divine administration none are regard- 
ed as guilty who are not guilty; none 
are condemned who do not deserve to 
be condemned. All who sink to hell 
are sinners. {| By the obedience of 
one. Of Christ. This stands opposed 
to the disobedience of Adam, and evi- 
dently includes the entire work of the 
Redeemer which has a bearing on the 
salvation of men. Phil. ii, 8, “ He.... 
became obedient unto death.” J Shai 
many. Greek, Ihe many ; correspond 

ing to the term in the former part of 
the verse, and evidently commensurate 
with it; for there is no reason for limit- 
ing it to a part in this member, any 
more than there is in the former. 7 Be 
made, 'The same Greek word as be- 
fore—be appointed, or become. The 
apostle has explained the mode in 
which this is done. ch. i. 173 iii, 24— 
26; iv. 1—5. That explanation is to 
limit the meaning here. No more are 
considered righteous than become so 
in that way. And as all do not be- 
come righteous thus, the passage can- 
not be adduced to prove the doctrme 
of universal salvation. 
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The following remarks may express 
the doctrines which are established 
by this much-contested and difficult 
passage. (1.) Adam was created holy; 
capable of obeying law; yet free to 
fall. (2.) A law was given him, adapt- 
ed to his condition—simple, plain, easy 
to be obeyed, and fitted to give human 
nature a trial in circumstances as fa- 
vourable as possible. (38.) Its viola- 
tion exposed him to the threatened 
penalty as he had understood it, and 
to all the collateral woes which it 
might carry in its train—involving, 
as subsequent developements showed, 
the loss of God’s favour; his displea- 
sure evinced in man’s toil, and sweat, 
and sickness, and death; in hereditary 
depravity, and the curse, and the pains 
of hell for ever. (4.) Adam was the 
head of the race; he was the fountain 
of being; and human nature was so 
far tried in him, that it may be said he 
was on trial not for himself alone, but 
for his posterity, inasmuch as his fall 
would involve them in ruin. Many, 
have chosen to call this a covenant, 
and to speak of him as a federal head; 
and if the above account is the idea 
involved in these terms, the explana- 
tion is not exceptionable. As the word 
covenant, however, is not applied in 
the transaction in the Bible, and as it 
is liable to be misunderstood, others 
prefer to speak of it as a Jaw given to 
Adam, and as a@ divine constitution un- 
der which he was placed. (5.) His 
posterity are, in consequence of his sin, 
subjected to the same train of ills as if 
they had bezn personally the transgres- 
sors. Not that they are regarded as 
personally ill-deserving, or criminal 
for his sin. God reckons things as 
they are, and not falsely, (see Note, 
ch. iv. 3,) and his imputations are all 
according to truth. He regarded Adam 
as standing at the head of the race; 
and regards and treats all his posteri- 
ty as coming into the world subject to 
pain, and death, and depravity, as a 
consequence of his sin. See Note, p. 
122. This is the Scripture idea of im- 
putation; and this is what has been 
commonby meant when it has been said 
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that “the q@uiir of his first sin’’~-n0 
the sin ttself— is imputed to his pos 
terity.” (6.) There is something ante 
cedent to the moral action of his pos: 
terity, and growing out of the relation 
which they sustain to him, whick 
makes itertain that they will sin as 
soon as they begin to act as moral 
agents. What this is, we may not be 
able to say; but we may be certain 
that it is not physical depravity, or 
any created essence of the soul, or 
any thing which prevents the first act 
of sin from being voluntary. This 
hereditary tendency to sin has been 
usually called “ original sin;” and this 
the apostle evidently teaches. (7.) As 
an infant comes into the world with 
a certainty that he will sin as soon as 
he becomes a moral agent here, there 
is the same certainty that, if he were 
removed to eternity, he would sin 
there also, unless he were changed. 
There is, therefore, need of the blood 
of the atovement and of the agency 
of the Holy Ghost, that an infant may 
be saved. (8.) The facts here stated 
accord with all the analogy in the mo- 
ral government of God. The drunk 
ard secures as a result commonly, 
that his family will be reduced to 
beggary, want, and wo. A pirate, or 
a traitor, will whelm not himself only, 
but his family in ruin. Such is the 
great law or constitution on which 
society is now organized; and we are 
not to be surprised that the same 
principle occurred in the primary or 
ganization of human ‘affairs. (9.) As 
this is the fact every where, the 
analogy disarms all objections which 
have been made against the scriptu- 
ral statements of the effects of the 
sin of Adam. If just now, it was 
just ther. If it exists now, it existed 
then. (10.) The doctrine should be 
left, therefore, simply as it is in the 
Scriptures. It is there the simple 
statement of a fact, without any at- 
tempt at explanation. That fact-ac- 
cords with all that we see and feel. It 
is a great principle in the constitution 
of things, that the conduct of one man 


may pass over in its effects on others, 
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20 Moreover, * the law enter- 
ed, that the offence might abound. 
a Jno,15,22. c.7.8-13. Gal.3.19, 


and have an influence on their happi- 
ness. The simple fact in regard to 
Adam is, that he sinned ; and that such 
is the organization of the great society 
of which he was the head and father, 
ihat his sin has secured as a certain 
sesult that all the race will be sinners 
also. How this is, the Bible has not 
explained. Itis a part of a great system 
of things. That itis wnjust no man can 
prove, for none can show that any sin- 
ner suffers more than he deserves. That 
it is wise is apparent, for it is attended 
with numberless blessings. It is con- 
nected with all the advantages that grow 
out of the social organization. The race 
might have been composed of independ- 
ent individuals, where the conduct of 
an individual, good or evil, might have 
affected no one but himself. But then 
society would have been impossible. All 
the benefits of organization into families, 
and communities, and: nations would 
have been unknown. Man would have 
lived alone; wept alone ; rejoiced alone ; 
died alone. There would have been no 
sympathy ; no compassion; no mutual 
aid. God has therefore grouped the 
race into separate communities. He 
nas organized society. He has consti- 
tuted families, tribes, clans, nations ; 
and though on the general principle 
the conduct of one may whelm another 
in misery, yet the union, the grouping, 
the constitution, is the source of most 
of the blessings which man enjoys in 
this life, and may be of numberless 
mercies in regard to that which is to 
come. If it was the organization on 
which the race might. be plunged into 
sia, itis also the organization on which 
it may be raised to life eternal. If, on 
the one hand, it may be abused to pro- 
g@uce misery, it may, on the other, be 
improved to the advancement of peace, 
sympathy, friendship, prosperity, salva- 
tion. At all events, such zs the organi- 
zation in common life and in religion, 
and it becomes man not to murmur 
tut to act on it, and to endeavour, by 
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But where sin avounded, grace 


did much more ® abound ; 
b Jno,10.10. 1Tim.1.14, 


the tender mercy of God, to turn it to 
his welfare here and hereafter. As by 
this organization, through Adam, he 
has been plunged into sin, so by the 
same organization, he shall, through 
“the second Adam,” rise to life, and 
ascend to the skies, 

20. Moreover. But. What is said 
in this verse and the following, seems: 
designed to meet the Jew, who might 
pretend that the law of Moses was 
intended to meet the evils of sin 
introduced by Adam and therefore 
that the scheme defended by the apos- 
tle was unnecessary. He therefore 
shows them that the effect of the law of 
Moses was to increase rather than to 
diminish the sins which had been in- 
troduced into the world. And if such 
was the fact, 1t could not be plead that it 
was adapted to overcome the acknow- 
ledged evils of the apostasy. 7 The 
law. The Mosaic laws and institutions. 
The word seems to be used here to de- 
note all the laws which were given in 
the Old Testament. § Entered. This 
word usually means to enter secretly 
or surreptitiously. But it appears to be 
used here simply in the sense that the 
law came in, or was given. It came in 
addition to, or it supervened the state 
before Moses, when men were living 
without arevelation. | That sin, &c. 
The word “that” (ivx) in this place 
does not mean that it was the design 
of giving the law that sin might 
abound or be increased, but that such 
was in fact the effect. It had this ten- 
dency, not to restrain or subdue sin, 
but to excite and increase it. That the 
word has this sense may be seen in 
the lexicons. The way in which the 
law produces this effect is stated more 
fully by the apostle in ch. vii. 7—11. 
The law expresses the duty of men; it 
is spiritual and holy; it is opposed to 
the guilty passions and pleasures of 
the world; and it thus excites oppo 
sition, provokes to anger, and is the 
occasion by which sin is called inte 
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2: What as sia kath reigned 
anto ieath, even so might grace * 
@ Jno.1.17. 


exercise, and shows itself in the heart. 
All law, where there is a disposition 
to do wrong, has this tendency. A 
zommand given to a child that is dis- 
dosed to indulge his passions, only 
fends to excite anger and opposition. 
If the heart was holy, and there was a 
disposition to do right, law would have 
no such tendency. See this subject 
farther illustrated in the Notes on ch. 
vii. 7—-ll. | The offence. The of- 
fence which had been introduced by 
Adam; i.e. sin. Comp. ver.15. ( Mizht 
abound. Might increase ; that is, would 
be more apparent, more violent, more 
extensive. The introduction of the 
Mosaic law, instead of diminishing the 
sins of men, only increases them, 
@ But where siz abounded. Alike in 
all dispensations—before the law, and 
under the law. In all conditions of the 
human family before the gospel, it was 
the characteristic that sin was preva- 
lent. J Grace. Favour; mercy. { Did 
much more abound. Superabounded. 
The word is used nowhere else in the 
New Testament, except in 2 Cor. vii. 
4. It means that the pardoning mercy 
of the gospel greatly triumphed over 
sin, even over the sins of the Jews, 
though those sins were greatly aggra- 
vated by the light which they enjoyed 
under the advantages of divine revela- 
tion. 

21. That as sin hath reigned. Note, 
ver. 14. 4 Unto death. Producing or 
causing death. § Even so. In like 
manner, also. The provisions of re- 
demption are in themselves ample to 
meet all the ruins of the fall. 9 Might 
grace reign. Might mercy be tri- 
amphant. See John i. 17, “Grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ.” 4 Through 
righteousness. Through, or by means 
if, @od’s plan of justification. Note, 
chi. 17. 4 Unto eternal life. This 
stands opposed to “death” in the for- 
mer part of the verse, and shows that 
there the apostle had reference to efer- 
vai death. The result of God’s plan 
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reign through righteousness, un- 
to eternal life, by Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 


of justification shall be to preduce eter 
nal life. The triumphs of the gospel 
here celebrated cannot refer to the 
number of the subjects, for it has not 
actually freed all men from the domi-. 
nion of sin. But the apostle refers to 
the fact that the gospel is able to over- 
come-sin of the most malignant form, 
of the most aygravated character, of the 
longest duration. Sin in all dispensa- 
tions and states of things can be thus 
overcome ; and the gospel is more than 
sufficient to meet ail the evils of the 
apostasy, and to raise up the race te 
heaven. 

This chapter is a-most precious por- 
tion of divine revelation. It brings inta 
view the amazing evils which have re- 
sulted from the apostasy. The apostle 
does not attempt to deny or palliate 
those evils; he admits them fully ; ad- 
mits them in their deepest, widest, most 
melancholy extent; just as the physi- 
cian admits the extent and ravages of 
the disease which he hopes to cure. At 
the same time, Christianity is not re- 
sponsible for those evils. It did not intro- 
duce them. It finds them in existence, 
as a matter of sober and melancholy 
fact pertaining to all the race. Chris- 
tianity is no more answerable for the 
introduction and extent of sin, than the 
science of medicine is responsible for 
the introduction and extent of disease 
Like that science, it finds a state of 
wide-spread evils im existence; and like 
that science, it is strictly a remediai 
system. And whether true or false, 
still the evils of sin exist, just as the 
evils of disease exist, whether the sci 
ence of medicine be well-founded or 
not. Nor does it make any difference 
in the existence of these evils, whether 
Christianity be true or false. [If the 
Bible could be proved to be an imposi- 
tion, it would not prove that men are 
not sinners. If the whole work of 
Christ could be shown to be impos: 
ture, still it would annihilate no sin, 
nor would it prove that man has not 
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2 God forbid. How shall we, 


\ HAT’ shall we say then?| that are dead * to sin, live any 


Shall ¢ we continue in sin, 
that grace may abound ? 


allen. The fact would still remain— 
a fact certainly quite as universal, and 
quite as melancholy, as it is under the 
admitted truth of the Christian revela- 
tion—and a fact which the infidel is just 
as much concerned to account for as 
is the Christian. Christianity proposes 
a remedy ; and it is permitted to the 
Christian to rejoice that that remedy is 
ample to meet all the evils; thst it is 
just fitted to recover our alienated 
world; and that it is destined yet to 
raise the race up to life, and peace, 
and heaven. In the provisions of that 
scheme we may and should triumph; 
and on the same principle as we may 
rejoice in the triumph of medicine over 
disease, so may we triumph in the as- 
cendency of the Christian plan over all 
the evils of the fall. And while Chris- 
tians thus rejoice, the infidel, the deist, 
the pagan, and the scoffer shall contend 
with these evils which their systems 
cannot alleviate or remove, and sink 
under the chilly reign of sin and death; 


just as men pant, and struggle, and |. 


expire under the visitations of disease, 
because they will not apply the proper 
remedies of medicine, but choose rather 
to leave themselves to its unchecked 
ravages, or to use all the nostrums of 
quackery in a vain attempt to arrest 
evils which are coming upon them. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Tux argument commenced in this 
chapter is continued through the two 
following. The general design is the 
same—to show,that the scheme of jus- 
Yfication which God had adopted 
does not lead men to sin, but on the 
tontrary to holiness. This is intro- 
duced by answering an objection. ch. 
vi..1. The apostle pursues this subject 
by various arguments and illustrations, 
all tending to show that the design and 
bearing of the scheme of justification 
was to produce the hatred of sin, and the 
ove and practice of holiness In this 


longer therein ? 
a ¢.3,8. b ver.16,11. Ca..3.3, [Pet 2.24, 


chapter, the argument is mainly drawn 
from the following sources: (1.) From 
the baptism of Christians, by which they 
have professed to be dead to sin, and 
to be bound to live to God. ver, 2—13, 
(2.) From the fact that they were now 
the servants of God, and under obliga- 
tion, by the laws of servitude, to obey 
him. ver. 15—20. (3,) From their 
former experzence of the evil of sin, 
from its tendency to produce misery 
and death, and from the fact that 
by the gospel they had been made 
ashamed of those things, and kad now 
given themselves to the pure service of 
God. By these various considerations, 
he repels the charge that the tendency 
of the doctrine was to produce licen- 
tiousness, but affirms that it was a sys- 
tem of purity and peace. The argu- 
ment is continued in the two following 
chapters, showing still further the puri- 
fying tendency of the gospel. 

1. What shall we say then? This 
is a mode of presenting an objection. 
The objection refers to what the apos- 
tle had said in ch. v. 20. What shall 
we say to such a sentiment as tha 
where sin abounded grace did much 
more abound? {| Shall we continue 
in sin? &c. If sin has been the occa 
sion of grace and favour, ought, we not 
to continue in it, and commit as much 
as possible, in order that grace might 
abound? This objection the apostle 
proceeds to answer. He shows that 
the consequence does not follow ; and 
proves that the doctrine of justification 
does not lead to it. 

% God forbid. By no means. 
Greek, It may not be. Note, ch. iii. 4, 
The expression is a strong denial of 
what is implied in the objection in ver, 
1. ¥ How shall we, &c. This con- 
tains a reason of the implied statement 
of the apostle, that we should not con- 
tinue in sin. The reason is drawn 
from the fact that we are dead in fa - 
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3 Know ye not, that so many 
of us as were 1 baptized into Je- 


1 or, are. 


to sin. It is impossible for those who 
are dead to act as if they were alive. 
it is just as absurd to suppose that a 
Christian should desire to live in sin 
as that a dead man should put forth 
the actions of life. YJ VUhat are dead 
to ein. That is, all Christians. To be 
dead to a thing is a strong expression 
#enoting that it has no influence over 
us. A man that is dead is uninfluenced 
and unaffected by the affairs of this life. 
He is insensible to sounds, and tastes, 
and pleasures; to the hum of business, 
to the voice of friendship, and to all the 
scenes of commerce, gayety, and ambi- 
tion. When it is said, therefore, that 
a Christian is dead to sin, the sense is, 
that it has lost its influence over him; 
he is not subject to it; he is in regard 
to that, as the man in the grave is to 
the busy scenes and cares of this life. 
The expression is not infrequent in the 
New Testament. Gal. ii. 19, “For I 
-...am dead to the law.” Col. iii. 3, 
“For ye are dead, and your life is hid 
with Christ in God.” 1 Pet. ii. 24, 
“Who....bare our sins....that we, 
being dead to sin,’ &c. The apostle 
“does not here attempt to prove that 
Christians are thus dead, nor to state 
in what way they become so. He as- 
sumes the fact without argument. All 
Christians are thus in fact dead to sin. 
They do not live to sin; nor has sin 
dominion over them. The expression 
used here by the apostle is common in 
all languages. We familiarly speak of 
a man’s being dead to sensual pleasures, 
to ambition, &c. to denote that they 
have lost their influence over him. 
G Live any longer therein. How shall 
we, who have become sensible of the 
evil of sin, and who have renounced it 
by solemn profession, continue to prac- 
tise it? It is therefore abhorrent to 
the very nature of the Christian pro- 
fession. It is remarkable that the apos- 
tle did not attempt to argue the ques- 
tion on metaphysical principles. He 
did not attempt to~show by abstruse 
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sus Christ were baptized into ¢ 
his death ? 


@ 1Cor, 15.29. 


argument that this consequence did not 
follow ; but he appeals at once to Chris 
tian feeling, and shows that the suppo- 
sitiomis abhorrent to that. 'To convince 
the great mass of men, such an appeal 
is far better than laboured metaphysica 
argumentation. All Christians can un- 
derstand that; but few would compre- 
hend an abstruse speculation. The best 
way to silence objections is, sometimes, 
to show that they violate the feelings 
of all Christians, and that therefore the 
objection must be wrong. 

3. Know ye not. ‘This is a further 
appeal to the Christian profession, ana 
the principles involved in it, in answer 
to the objection. The simple argument 
in this verse and the two following is 
that by our very profession made in 
baptism, we have renounced sin, and 
have pledged ourselves to live to God, 
q So many of us, &c. All who were 
baptized ; i.e. all professing Christians 
As this renunciation of sin had beer 
thus made by all who professed reli- 
gion, so the objection could not have 
reference to Christianity in any man- 
ner. J Were baptized. The act of 
baptism denotes dedication to the ser- 
vice of him in whose name we are 
baptized. One of its designs is to dedi- 
cate or consecrate us to the’ service 
of Christ. Thus (1 Cor. x. 2) the Is- 
raelites are said to have been “ baptized 
unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea;” 
i. e. they became consecrated, or dedi- 
cated, or bound ¢o him as their leader 
and lawgiver. In the place before us, 
the argument of the apostle is evidently 
drawn from the supposition that we 
have been solemnly consecrated by bap- 
tism to the service of Christ; and that 
to sin is therefore a violation of the 
very nature of our Christian profession. 
§ Into (cic). This is the word which 
is used in Matt. xxviii. 19, “Teach all 
nations, baptizing them into (sic) the 
name of the Father,” é&c. It means. 
being baptized awnto his service ; receiv: 
ing him as the Saviour and guide. de 
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4 Therefore. we are buried * 
with him by baptism into death ; 
that like > as Christ was raised 

a Col.2,12, 1Pet.3.21, b c.8.11. 2Cor,13.4. 


voting all wnto him and his cause. 
{ Were baptized unto his death. We 
were baptized with special reference to 
tis death. Our baptism had a strong 
resemblance to his death. By that he 
became insensible to the things of the 
world; by baptism we in like manner 
secome dead to sin. Farther, we are 
baptized with particular reference to 
the design of his death, the great lead- 
ing feature and purpose of his work. 
That was, to expiate sin; to free men 
from its power; to make them pure. 
We have professed our devotion to the 
same cause; and have sclemnly conse- 
crated ourselves to the same design— 
to put a period to the dominion of ini- 
quity. 

4, Therefore we are buried, &c. 
It is altogether probable that the apos- 
ue in this place had allusion to the cus- 
tom of baptizing by immerysion. This 
cannot, indeed, be proved, so as to be 
liable to no objection; but I presume 
that this is the idea which would strike 
the great mass of unprejudiced readers. 
But while this is admitted, it is also 
certain that his main scope and inten- 
fion was not to describe the mode of 
vaptism; nor to affirm that that mode 
was to be universal. The design was 
very different. It was to show that 
by the solemn profession made at 
our baptism, we had become dead to 
sin, as Christ was dead to the living 
world around him when he was buried; 
and that as he was raised up to life, so 
we should also rise to a new life. A 
similar expression occurs in Col. ii. 12, 
*Buried with him in baptism,” &c. 
¥ Into death (zis). Unto death; i.e. 
with a solemn purpose to de dead to 
sin and to the world. Grotius and 
Doddridge, however, understand this 
zs referring to the death of Christ—in 
order to represent the death of Christ— 
ut to bring us into a kind of fellowship 
with his death. 9 UZat like as. Ina 
similar snanner. Christ rose from death 
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up from the dead by ‘ the glory 
of the Father, even so we alse 


should walk in newness ? of life 
c Matt.28.2,3, d Gal.6.15. Eph.4,22-24. 1Jno.2.6, 


in the sepulchre; and so we are bound 
by our vows at baptism to rise to a holy 
life. J By the glory of the Father. 
Perhaps this means, amidst the glory, 
the majesty and wonders evinced by 
the Father when he raised him up. 
Matt. xxviii. 2, 3. Or possibly the 
word glory is here used to denote 
simply his power, as the resurrection 
was a signal and glorious display of 
his omnipotence. | Even so. As he 
rose to new life, so should we. As he 
rose from death, so we, being made 
dead to sin and the world by that re- 
ligion whose profession is expressed by 
baptism, should rise to a new life, a life 
of holiness. J Should walk. Should 
live, or conduct. ‘The word walk is 
often ‘used to express the course of a 
man’s life, or the tenor of his conduct. 
Note, ch. iv. 12; viii. 1. 1 Cor. v. 73 
x. 3. Eph. ii. 10; iv. 1,&c. 4 In new- 
ness of life. This is a Hebraism to 
denote new life. We should rise with 
Christ to a new life; and having been 
made dead to sin, as he was dead in 
the grave, so should we rise to a holy 
life, as he rose from the grave. The 
argument in this verse is, therefore, 
drawn from the nature of the Christian 
profession. By our very baptism, by 
our very profession, we have become. 
dead to sin, as Christ became dead; 
and being devoted to him by that bap- 
tism, we are bound to rise as he did to 
a new life. - 

While it is admitted that the allusion 
here was probably to the custom of im- 
mersion in baptism, yet the passage 
cannot be adduced as an argument that 
that is the only mode, or that it is bind- 
ing on all Christians in all places and 
ages, for the following reasons: (1.) 
The scope or design of the apostle is 
not to discugs the mode of baptism, or 
to state any doctrine on the subject. lt 
is an incidental allusion in the course 
of an argument, without stating or im- 
plying that this was the universal mode 
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ed together in the likeness of his 
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death, we shall be also ta the 
likeness of his resurrection 


even then, still less that it was the 
only possible mode. His main design 
was to state the obligation of Chris- 
tians to be holy, from the nature of 
their profession at baptism—an obliga- 
tion just as impressive, and as forcible, 
from the application of water in any 
other mode as by immersion, It arises 
from the fact of baptism, not from the 
mode. It is just as true that they who 
are baptized by affusion, or by sprink- 
ling, are baptized into his death ; be- 
come professedly dead to sin and the 
world, and under obligations to live to 
God, as those who are immersed. It 
results from the nature of the ordi- 
nance, not from the mode. (2.) If this 
was the mode commonly, it does: not 
follow that it was the ozly mode, nor 
that it was to be universally observed. 
There vs no command that this should 
be the only mode. And the simple fact 
that it was usually practised in a warm 
climate, where ablutions were common, 
does not prove that it is to be observed 
amidst polar snows and ice, and in in- 
fancy, and age, and feebleness, and 
sickness. See Note on Acts viii. 38, 
39. (3.) If this is to be pressed Jite- 
rally as a matter of obligation, why 
should not also the following expres- 
sion, “If we have been planted toge- 
ther,” &c. be pressed literally, ana it 
be demanded that Christians should 
somehow be “ planted” as well as “ bu- 
ried”! Such an interpretation only 
shows the absurdity of insisting on a 
literal interpretation of the Scriptures 
in cases of simple allusion, or where 
the main scope is illustration by figu- 
tative language. 

5. For if we have been planted to- 
gether. ‘The word here used (cvp- 
guros), does not elsewhere occur in the 
New Testament. It properly means 
sown > planted at the sanie time; that 
whick sprouts or springs up together ; 
and is applied to plants and trees that 
are planted at the same time, and that 


sprout and grow together. ‘Thus the 
name would be given to a field of grain 
that was sown at the same time, and 
where the grain sprung up and grew 
simultaneously. Hence it means inti 
mately connected, or joined tegether. 
And here it denotes that Christians and 
the Saviour have been united intimate- 
ly in regard to death; as he died and 
was laid in the grave, so have they by 
profession died to sin. And it is there- 
fore natural to expect, that, like grain 
sown at the same time, they should 
grow up in a similar manner, and re- 
semble each other. J We shail be also. 
We shall be also fellow-plants ; i. e. 
we shall resemble him in regard to the 
resurrection. As he rose from the 
grave, so shall we rise from sin. As 
he lived a new life, being raised up, se 
shall we live a new- life. The propriety 
of this figure is drawn from the doc- 
trine often referred to in the New ‘T'er- 
tament, of a union between Christ and 
his people. See this explained in the 
Notes on John xv. 1—10. The senti- 
ment here inferred is but an illustra- 
tion of what was said by the Saviour 
(John xiv. 19), “Because I live, ye 
shall live also.” ‘There is perhaps not 
to be found a more beautiful illustra- 
tion than that employed here by the 
apostle—of seed sown together in the 
earth, sprouting together, growing toge- 
ther, and ripening together for the har- 
vest. Thus the Saviour and his people. 
are united together in his death, start 
up to life together in his resurrection, 
and are preparing together for the same 
harvest of glory in the heavens. ¥ In 
the likeness of his resurrection. This 
does not mean that we shall resemble 
him when we are raised up at the last 
day—which may be, however, true— 
but that our rising from sin will resem- 
ble his resurrection from the 7 ave. As 
he rose from the tomb anu fived, so 


shall we rise from sin and live a new 
life 
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6 Knowing this, that our old 
man is crucified with him, that 
the body * of sin might be de- 


6. Knowing this. We all knowing 
this. All Christians are supposed to 
know this. This is a new illustration 
drawn from the fact that by his cruci- 
fixion our corrupt nature has been cru- 
cified also, or put to death; and that 
thus we should be free from the servi- 
tude of sin. J Our old man. This 
expression occurs also in Eph. iv. 22, 
“That ye put off... .the old man which 
is corrupt according to the deceitful 
lusts.’ Col. iti. 9, “ Lie not to.one an- 
other, seeing that ye have put off the 
old man with his deeds.” From these 
passages it is evident that Paul uses the 
expression to denote our sinful and cor- 
rupt nature; the passions and evil pro- 
pensities that exist before the heart is 
renewed. It refers to the love of sin, 

_ the indulgence of sinful propensities, 
in opposition to the new disposition 
which exists after the soul is converted, 
and which is called “the new man.” 
4 Is crucified. Is put to death, as if 
on across. In this expression there is 
a personification of the corrupt pro- 
pensities of our nature represented as 
* our old man,” our native disposition, 
&c. The figure is here carried out, and 
this old man, this corrupt nature, is re- 
presented as having been put to death 
in an agonizing aud torturing manner. 
The pains of, crucifixion were perhaps 
the most torturing of any that the hu- 
man frame could bear. Death in this 
manner was most lingering and dis- 
tressing. And the apostle here by the 
expression “is crucified” doubtless re- 
fers to the painful and protracted strug- 
gle which every one goes through when 
nis evil propensities are subdued ; when 
his corrupt nature is slain; and when, 
a converted sinner, he gives himself up 
to God. Sin diez within him, and he 
pecomes dead to the world, and to sin; 
“for as by: the cross death is most lin- 
yering and severe, so that corrupt na- 
‘ure is not subdued but by anguish.” 
“Grorius.) Ail who have been bern 
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stroyed, that henceforth we 
should not serve sin. 

a Col.2.11. 


again can enter into this description. 
They remember “the wormwood and 
the gall.” They remember the anguish 
of conviction; the struggle of cor 
rupt passion for the ascendency ; tha 
dying convulsions of sin in the heart; 
the long and lingering conflict before 
it was subdued, and the soul became 
submissive to God. Nothing will bet: 
ter express this than the lingering ago 
ny of crucifixion: and the argument 
of the apostle is, that as sin has pro- 
duced such an effect, and as the Chris- 
tian is now free from its embrace and 
its power, he will live to God. 4 With 
him. The word “ with” (guy) here is 
joined to the verb “is crucified,” and 
means “ is crucified as he was.” 4 That 
the body of sin. This expression doubt- , 
less means the same as that which he 
had just used, “our old man.” But 
why the term dody is used, has been a - 
subject in which interpreters have not 
been agreed. Some say that is a He- 
braism, denoting mere intensity or em- 
phasis. Some, that it means the same 
as flesh, i. e, denoting our sinful pro- 
pensities and lusts. Grotius thinks that 
the term “ body” is elegantly attributed 
to sim because the body of man is made 
up of many members joined together* 
compactly, and sin also consists of nu- 
merous vices and evil propensities join- 
ed compactly,‘as it were, in one body. 
But the expression is evidently merely 
another form of conveying the idea 
contained in the phrase “our old man” 
—a personification of sin as if it had a 
living form, and as if it had been put to 
death on a cross. It refers to the moral 
destruction of the power of sin in the 
heart by the gospel, and not to any 
physical change in the nature or facul- 
ties of the soul. Compare Col. ii. 11 
{ Might be destroyed. Might be put 
to death; might become inoperative 
and powerless. Sin becomes enervated, 
weakened, and finally annihilated, by 
the work of the cross. J We should 
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7 For * he that is dead is 
1 freed from sin. 
8 Now if we be dead with 
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Christ, we believe that we shalt 
also live with him: 
9 Knowing that Christ, ? be- 


b Rev, 1.18. 


ot serve. Should not be the slave of 
sin (Jwazey). ‘That we should not be 
sibject to its control. The sense is, 
that before this we were slaves of sin 
fcomp. ver. 17), but that now we are 
nade free from this bondage, because 
the moral death of sin has freed us 
from it. ¢ Sin. Sin is here personified 
as a master that had dominion over 
us, but is now dead. 

7. For he that is dead. This is evi- 
dently an expression having a prover- 
bial aspect, designed to illustrate the 
sentiment just expressed. The Rabbins 
had an expression similar to this, 
“ When one is dead he is free from 
commands.” (Grotius.) So says Paul, 
when a man dies he is exempt from the 
power and dominionof his master, of him 
who reigned over him. The Christian 
had been subject to sin before his con- 

* version. But he has now become dead 
to it. And as when a servant dies, he 
ceases to be subject to the control of 
his master, so the Christian being now 
dead to sin, on the same principle, 
is released from the control of his 
former master, sin. ‘The idea is con- 
nected with ver. 6, where it is said that 

. we'should not be the s/aves of sin any 
more. The reason of this, is assigned 
here where it is said that we are freed 
from it as a slave is freed when he dies. 
Of course, the apostle here is saying 
nothing of the future world. His 
whole argument has respect to the state 
of ‘the Christian here; to his being 
freed from the bondage of sin. It is 
evident that he who is not freed from 
this bondage here, will not be in the 
future world. But the argument of the 
apostle has no bearing on that point. 
q Is freed. Greek, Is justified. The 
word here is used clearly in the sense 
of setting at liberty, or destroying the 
power or dominion. The word is often 
nsed in this sense. Comp. Acts xiii. 
38, 39. Comp. a similar expression in 
1 Pew iv. 1, “He that hath suffered 


in the flesh hath ceased from sin.” 
The design of the apostle is net to say 
that the Christian is perfect, bat thal 
sin has ceased to have dominion over 
him, as a master ceases to have power 
over aslave when he is dead. ‘That 
dominion may be broken, so that the 
Christian may not bea slave to sin, 
and yet he may be conscious of many 
failings and of much imperfection. See 
ch. vil. 

8—11. This passage is a confirma- 
tion and illustration of what the apostle 
had said before. ver. 5—7. The argu- 
ment is, that as Christ was once dead 
but now lives to God, and will no more 
die, so we, being dead to sin, but living 
unto God, should not obey sin, but 
should live only to God. 

8. Now if we be dead with Christ. 
Tf we ‘e dead in a manner similar to 
what he was; if we are made dead 
to sir by his work, as he was dead in 
the giave. See Note, ver. 4. [We be- 
lieve. All Christians. It is an article 
of owr faith. This does not refer to 
the future world so much as to the pre- 
sent. It becomes an article of our be- 
lief that we are to live with Christ. 
q That we shall also live with him. 
This does not refer primarily to the 
resurrection, and to the future state, 
but to the present. We hold it as an 
article of our faith, that we shall be 
alive with Christ. Ashe was raised 
up from death, so we shall be raised 
from the death of sin. As he lives, so 
we shall live in holiness. We are 
in fact raised up here, and, as it were, 
made alive to him. This is not confined, 


however, to the present life, but as 


Christ lives for ever, so the apostle goes 
on to show that we shall. 

9. Knowing. As we all know. This 
is assumed as an undoubted article of 
belief. | Dieth no more. Will never 
die again. He will have occasion to 
make no other atonement for sin; for 
that which he has made is sufficient 


& 
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ing raised from the dead, dieth 
no more; death hath no more 
dominion over him. 

10 For in that he died, he 
died * unto sin once: but in that 
he liveth, he liveth unto God. 

i1 Likewise reckon ye also 

a Heb,9. 28, 
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yourselves 10 be dead ° indeed 
unto sin, bat alive * unto Goc 
through Christ Jesus our Lord 
12 Let 7? not sin therefore 
reign in your mortal body, that 
ye should obey it in the lusts 
thereof, 
b ver.2 


c Gal.2.19. d Ps,19.13; 119.133 


‘or all, He is beyond the dominion of 
death, and will live for ever. Rev. i. 18, 
*T am he that liveth and was dead, and 
behold I am alive for evermore.” This 
is not only a consolation to the Chris- 
tian, but it is an argument why he 
should be holy. 9 Wo more dominion. 
No rule; no lordship; no power. He 
is free from its influence; and the king 
of terrors cannot reach his throne. 
Comp. Heb. ix. 25—28 ; x. 12. 

10. For in that he died. For in 
respect to the design of his death. | He 
died unto sin. His death had respect 
to sin. The design of his death was to 
destroy sin ; to make an atonement for 
it, and thus to put it away. As his 
death was designed to effect this, so it 
follows that Christians being .baptized 
into his death, and having it as their 
object to destroy sin, should not indulge 
init. The whole force of the motive, 
therefore, drawn from the death of 
Christ, is to induce Christians to for- 
sake sin. Comp. 2 Cor. v. 15, “ And 
that he died for all, that they which 
live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto him which died 
for them and rose again.” {| Once 
(épara¢). Once only; once for all. 
This is an adverb denying a repetition 
(Schleusner), and implies that it will 
not be done again. Comp. Heb. vii. 
27;1x. 12; x. 10. The argument of 
the apostle rests much on this, that his 
death was once for all; that it would 
not be repeated. {| In that he liveth. 
The object, the design of his living. 
He aims with his living power to pro- 
mote the glory of God. {| Unto God. 
‘He seeks to promote his glory. The 
argument of Paul is this: Christians 
by their profession are united to him. 
“hey are bound to imitate him. As 

mu 2 


he now lives only to advance the glory 
of God; asall his mighty power,nowthat 
he is raised from the dead, and ele- 
vated to his throne in heaven, is exerted 
to promote his glory; so should their 
powers, being raised from the death 
of sin, be exerted to promote the glory 
of God. 

11. Likewise. In like manner. 
This is an exhortation drawn from the 
argument in the previous verses. It 
shows the design and tendency of the 
Christian scheme. { J2eckon ye your- 
selves. Judge, or esteem yourselves. 
4 Yo be dead indeed unto sin. So 
that sin shall have no influence or 
contro] over you, any more than the 
objects of this world have over the dead 
in their graves. See Note, ver. 2. 
{ But alive unto God. Bound to live 
to promote his glory ; to make this the 
great and sole object of your living. 
{ Through Jesus Christ. By means 
of the death, and resurrection, and ex- 
ample of Jesus Christ. ‘The apostle 
regards all our disposition to live to 
God as resulting from the work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

12. Let not sin therefore. This isa 
conclusion drawn from the preyious 
train of reasoning. ‘The result of all 
these considerations is, that sm should 
not be suffered to reign in us. J Reign. 
Have dominion; obtain the ascendency, 
or rule. 4 In your mortal body. In 
you. The apostle uses the word “ mor- 
tal” here, perhaps, for these reasons, 
(1.) To remind them of the tendency 
of the Hesh to sin and corruption, as 
equivalent to “fleshly,” since the jlesi, 
is often used to denote evil passions 
and desires (comp. ch. vii. 5, 23: 
viii. 3. 6); and (2.) To remind them 
of their weakness, as the body wag 
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13 Neither. yield ye your 


members * as instruments + of| 


unrighteousness unto sin: but 
yield ® yourselves unto God, as 
those that are alive from the 


dead, and your members as in- 


a@Col.3.5. 1 arms, or, weapons. bb c.12.1. 


mortal, was soon to decay, and was 
therefore liable to be overcome by 
‘emptation. Perhaps, also, he had his 
eye on the folly of suffering the “mor- 
tal body” to overcome the immortal 
mind, and to bring it into subjection to 
. sin and corruption. {| That ye should 
obey it. That sin should get such an 
ascendency as to rule entirely over 
you, and make you the slave. 4 Jn 
the lusts thereof. In its desires, or 
propensities. 

13. Neither yield ye your members. 
Do not give up, or devote, or employ 
your members, &c. The word mem- 
bers here refers to the members of the 
body—the hands, feet, tongue, &c. It 
is a specification of what in ver. 12 
ts included under the general term 
“body.” See ch. vii. 5. 23. 1 Cor. vi. 
15; xii. 12.18.20. | As instruments. 
This word. (crax) properly signifies 
arms, or implements of war; but it 
also denotes an instrument of any kind 
which we use for defence or aid. Here 
it means that we should not devote our 
members—our hands, tongue, é&c, as 
if under the direction of sinful passions 
and corrupt desires, to accomplish pur- 
poses of iniquity. We should not make 
the members of our bodies the slaves 
of sin reigning within us. | Unto sin. 
In the service of sin; to work iniquity. 
{. But yield yourselves, &c. Give or 
devote yourselves to God. | That are 
ahve. ver. 11. | And your members, 
&c. Christians should devote every 
member of the body to God and to his 
service. Their tongue should be conse- 
crated to his praise, and to the office 
of truth, and kindness, and benevo- 
Jence; their hande should be employed 
in useful labour for him and his cause ; 
their feet should be swift in his service, 
aud should not go ir the paths of ini- 
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struments of righteousness unto 
God. 

14 For sin shall not have 
dominion over you: for ye are 
not under the law, but under 
grace. 

¢ Mic.7.19. 


quity ; their eyes should contemplate 
his works to excite thanksgiving and 
praise; their ears should not be em- 
ployed to listen to words of deceit, or 
songs of dangerous and licentious ten- 
dency, or to persuasion that would lead 
astray, but should be open to catch the 
voice of God as he utters his will in 
the Book of truth, or as he speaks in 
the gale, the zephyr, the rolling thun- 
der, the ocean, or in the great events 
of his providence. He speaks to us 
every day, and we should hear him; 
he spreads his glories before us, and 
we should survey them to praise him; 
he commands, and our hands, and 
heart, and feet should obey. 

14, For sin, &c. The propensity 
or inclination to sin. J Shall not have 
dominion. Shall not reign. ch. v. 12; 
vi. 6. This implies that sin ought not 
to have this dominion; and it also ex- 
presses the conviction of the apostle 
that it would not have this rule over 


. . 
Christians. J For we are not under 
law. Wewho are Christians are not 


subject to that law where sin is excited, 
and where it rages unsubdued. But it 
may be asked here, what is meant by this 
declaration? Does it mean that Chris- 
tians are absolved from all the obliga- 
tions of the law? I answer, (1.) The 
apostle does not. affirm that Christians 
are not bound to obey the moral law. 
The whole scope of his reasoning showa 
that he maintains that they are. The 
whole structure of Christianity sup: 
poses the same thing. Comp. Matt. v. 
17—19. (2.) The apostle means to 
say that Christians are not under the 
law as legalists, or as attempting to be 
justified by it. They seek a different 
plan of justification altogether: and 
they do not attempt to be justified by 
their own obedience. The Jews did; 


a. ©. 60.) 
15 What thei? Shall we sin, 
sevause we are not under the 
law, but under grace? God 
forbid. ; 
16 Know ye- not, that to 


+hey do not. (3.) It is zmplied here 
that the effect of an attempt to be jus- 
tified by the law was, not to subdue 
sins, but to excite them, and to lead to 
indulgence in them. Justification’ by 
works would destroy no sin, would 
check no evil propensity, but would 
leave a man to all the ravages and riot- 
ings of unsubdued passion. If, there- 
fore, the apostle had maintained that 
men were justified by works, he could 
not have consistently exhorted them to 
abandon their sins. He would have 
had no powerful motives by which to 
urge it; for the scheme would not lead 
to it. But he here says-that the Chris- 
tian was seeking justification on a plan 
which contemplated and which’ accom- 
plished the destruction of sin; and he 
therefore infers that sin should not have 
dominion over them. {| But under 
grace. Under a scheme of mercy, the 
design and tendency of which is to 
subdue sin, and destroy it. In what 
way the system of grace removes and 
destroys sin, the apostle states in the 
following verses.- 

15. What then? shall we sin, &c. 
The apostle proceeds to notice an ob- 
jection which might he suggested. 
‘If Christians are not under the law, 
which forbids all sin, but are under 
grace, which pardons sin, will it not 
follow that they will feel themselves 
released from obligation to be holy? 
Will they not commit sin freely, since 
the system of grace is one which con- 
templates pardon, and which will lead 
them to believe that they may be for- 
given to any extent?’ This conse- 
quence has been drawn by many pro- 
fessing Christians; and it was well, 
therefore, for the apostle to guard 
against it. J God forbid, Note, ch. 
ah 4. 

16. Know ve not, &c. The objection 
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whom ye “ yield yourselves ser- 
vants to obey, his servants ye 
are to whom ye obey; whether 
of sin unto death, or of obedi- 


ence unto righteousness ? 
@ Jno.8.34. 2Pet.2,19, 


noticed in ver. 15, the apostle answers 
by a reference to the known laws of 
servitude or slavery (ver. 16—20), and 
by showing that Christians, who had 
been the slaves of sin, have now become 
the servants of righteousness, and were 
therefore bound by the proper laws of 
servitude to obey their new master: as 
if he had said, ‘I assume that you 
know; you are acquainted with the 
laws of servitude; you know what is 
required in such cases.’ .This would 


| be known to all who had been either 


masters or slaves, or who had observed 
the usual laws and obligations of servi- 
tude. | Zo whom ye yield yourselves. 
To whom ye give up yourselves for 
servitude or obedience. ‘The apostle 
here refers to voluntary servitude ; but 
where this existed, the power of the © 
master over the time and services of 
the servant was absolute. The argu- 
ment of the apostle is, that Christians 
had become the voluntary servants of 
God, and were therefore bound to obey 
him entirely. Servitude among the 
ancients, whether voluntary or invo- 
luntary, was rigid, dnd gave the master 
an absolute right over his slave. Luke 
xvii. 9. John viii. 34; xv. 15. J Zo 
obey. ‘To be obedient; or for the pur- 
pose of obeying his commands, § To 
whom ye obey. To whom ye come 
under subjection. That is, you are 
bound to obey his requirements. 
{ Whether of sin. ‘The general law 
of servitude the apostle now applies to 
the case before him. If men became 
the servants of sin, if they gave them- 
selves to its indulgence, they would 
obey it, let the consequences be what 
they might. Even with death, and 
ruin, and condemnation before them, 
they would obey sin. They give in 
dulgence to their evil passions and de 
sires, and follow them as obedient ser. 
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17 But God be thanked, that 
ye were the servants of sin: but 
ye have obeyed from the heart 
that form ? of * doctrine which 


« 2Tim,1.13, 1 whereto ye were deliveree. 
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was delivered you. 
18 Being then made fiee * 
from sin, ye became the ser- 


vants of righteousness. * 
b Jno.8,32. 


vants, even if they lead them down to 
hell. Whatever be the consequences 
ef sin, yet he who yields-to it must 
amde by them, even if it leads him 
Aewn to death and eternal wo. 4 Or of 
vbedience, &c. The same law exists in 
regard to holiness or obedience. ‘The 
man who becomes the servant of holi- 
ness will feel himself bound by the law 
of servitude to obey, and to pursue it 
to its regular consequences. { Unto 
righteousness. Unto justification ; that 
is, unto eternal life. ‘The expression 
stands contrasted with “death,” and 
doubtless means that he who thus be- 
comes the voluntary servant of holiness 
will feel himself bound to obey it, unto 
compiete and eternal justification and 
life. Comp. ver. 21, 22. The argument 
is drawn from what the Christian 
_ would feel of the nature of obligation. 
He would obey him to whom he had 
devoted himself. 
17. But God be thanked. ‘The ar- 
gument in this verse is drawn from a 
direct appeal to the feelings of the 
Roman Christians themselves. From 
their experience Paul was able to draw 
a demonstration to his purpose, and 
this was with him a ground of gratitude 
to God. § That ye were, &c. The 
sense of this passage is plain. The 
ground of the thanksgiving was not 
that they had been the slaves of sin; 
but it is, that notwithstanding this, or 
although they had been thus, yet that 
they were now obedient. To give 
thanks to God that men were sinners, 
would contradict the whole spirit of 
this argument, and of the Bible. But 
to give thanks that although men had 
been sinners, yet that now they had be- 
come obedient; that is, that great sin- 
ners had become converted, is in entire 
“accordance with the spirit of the Bible, 
and with propriety. The word although 
or whereas, understood here, expresses 
the sense, But thanks unts God, that 


whereas ye were the servants of sin,’ 
&c. Christians should thank God that 
they themselves, though once grea 
sinners, have become converted; and 
when others who are great sinners are 
converted, they should praise him. 
{ The servants of sin. This is a 
strong expression implying that they 
had been in bondage to sin; that they 
had been completely its slaves. | From 
the heart. Not in external form only ; 
but as acordial, sincere, and entire ser- 
vice. No other obedience is genuine. 
q That form of doctrine. Greek, Type. 
See Note, ch. v. 14. The form or type 
of doctrine means that shape or mode} 
of instruction which was communi- 
cated. It does not differ materially from 
the doctrine itself, “you have obeyed 
that doctrine,” &c. You have yielded 
obedience to the instructions, the rules, 
the tenor of the Christian revelation. 
The word doctrine does not refer to an 
abstract dogma, but means znstruction, 
that which is taught. And _ the 
meaning of the whole expression is 
simply, that they had yielded a cheer- 
ful and hearty obedience to that 
which had been communicated to them 
by the teachers of the Christian reli- 
gion. Comp. ch. i. 8. | Which was 
delivered you. Marg. “ Whereto ye 
were delivered.” This is a literal 
translation of the Greek; and the 
sense is simply in which you have 
been instructed. 

18. Being then made free from sin, 
That is, as a master. You are not un- 
der its dominion ; you are no longer 
its slaves. They were: made free, 
as a servant is who is set at liberty, 
and who is, therefore, no longer under 
obligation to obey. | Ye became the 
servants, &c. You became voluntarily 
under the dominion of righteousness ; 
you yielded yourselves to it; and are 
therefore bound to be holy. Comp. 
Note, John vii?. 32. 


4. D.60.] 


19 I speak after the manner 
ot men, because of the infirmity 
of your flesh: for as ye have 
yielded your members servants 
to uncleanness and to iniquity, 
unto iniquity ; even so now yield 


19. Ispeak after the manner of men. 
{ speak as men usually speak; or I 
draw an illustration from common life, 
in order to make myself better under- 
stood. | Because of the injirmity of 
your flesh. The word infirmity means 
weakness, feebleness ; and is opposed to 
vigourand strength. The werd flesh is 
used often *to denote the corrupt pas- 
sions of men; but it may refer here to 
their intellect, or understanding ; ‘ Be- 
cause of your imperfection of spiritual 
knowledge; or incapacity to discern 
arguments and illustrations that would 
be more strictly spzritwal in their cha- 
racter.’ This dimness or feebleness had 
been caused by long indulgence in sin- 
ful passions, and by the blinding in- 
fluence which such passions have on 
the mind. The sense here is, ‘I use an 
illustration drawn from common affairs, 
from the well-known relations of mas- 
ter and slave, because you will better 
see the force of such an illustration 
with which you have been familiar, 
than you would one that would be more 
abstract, and more strictly spiritual.’ It 
is a kind of apology for drawing an illus- 
tration from the relation of master and 
slave. | For as ye have yielded. Note, 
ver. 13. J Servants to uncieanness. 
Have been in bondage to impurity. The 
word wncleanness here refers to impuri- 
ty of life in any form; to the degraded 
passions that were common among the 
heathen. See ch. i. | And to iniquity. 
Transgression of law. § Untoiniquity. 
For the purpose of committing ini- 
quity. It implies that they had done it 
in an excessive degree. It is well for 
Christians to be reminded of their for- 
mer lives, to awaken repentance, to ex- 
cite gratitude, to produce humility and 
a firmer purpose to live to the honour 
of God. This is the use which the 
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your members servants to right- 
eousness, unto holiness. 

20 For when ye were tha 
servants * of sin, ye were free 1 
from righteousness. 

21 What fruit » had ye ther 
bc.7 $. 


a ver.16, 1 to. 


apostle here makes of it. J Unte 
holiness. In order to practise holiness, 
Let the surrender of your members te 
holiness be as sincere and as unquali- 
fied as the surrender was to sin. This 
is all that is required of Christians. 
Before conversion they were wholly 
given to sin; after conversion they 
should be wholly given to God. If all 
Christians would employ the same 
energies in advancing the kingdom of 
God that they have in promoting the 
kingdom of Satan, the church would 
rise with dignity and grandeur, and 
every continent and island would soon 
feel the movement. No requirement 
is more reasonable than this; and it - 
should be a source of lamentation and 
mourning with Christians that it is not 
so; that they have employed so mighty 
energies in the cause of Satan, and do 
so little in the service of God. This 
argument for energy in the divine life, 
the apostle proceeds further to illustrate 
by. comparing the rewards obtained in 
the two kinds of servitude, that of the 
world, and of God. 

20. Ye were free from righteous- 
ness. That is, in your former state, 
you were not at all under the influence 
of righteousness, You were entirely 
devoted to sin; -a strong expression of 
total depravity. It settles the question ; 
and proves that they had no native 
goodness. The argument which is zm- 
plied here rather than expressed is, 
that now they ought to be equally free 
from sin, since they had become re- 
leased from their former bondage, and 
had become the servants of another 
master. ; 

21. What fruit then, &c. What 
reward, or what advantage. This is an 
argument drawn from the experience 
of Christians respecting the indulgence 
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in those things whereof ye are 
now ashamed? for the end * of 
those things 7s death. 

22 But now being made free 
from sin, and become servants to 
God, ye have your fruit unto 

a c,1.82. Ja.1.15. 
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holiness ; and the end, everlast- 
ing life. 

23 For ’ the wages of sin is 
death; but the gift °of God %s 
eternal life, * throug Jesus 
Christ our Loid. 


b Gen.2.17. ¢ ¢,5.17,23. d 1Pet.1.4. 


of sinful passions. The question dis- 
cussed throughout this chapter is, whe- 
ther the gospel plan of justification by 
taith leads to indulgence in sin? The 
argument here is drawn from the past 
experience which Christians have had 
in the ways of transgression. They 
have tried it; they know its effects; 
they have tasted its bitterness; they 
have reaped its fruits. It is dmplied 
here that having once experienced 
these effects, and knowing the tenden- 
cy of sin, they will not indulge in it 
now. Comp. ch. vii. 5. | Whereof 
ye are now ashamed. Waving seen 
their nature and tendency, you are now 
ashamed of them. Comp. ch. i. Eph. 


v. 12, “For it isa shame to speak of- 


those things which are done of them 
in secret.” 2 Cor. iv. 2. Jude 13. Phil. 
ili. 19. J For the end. The tendency ; 
the result. Those things lead to death. 
q Is death. Note, ver. 22. 

22. But now. Under the Christian 
plan of justification. { Being made 
free from sin. Being delivered from 
its dominion, and from bondage ; in the 
same manner as before conversion they 
were free from righteousness. ver. 20, 
q Ye have your fruit wnto holiness. 
The fruit or result is holiness. This 
service produces holiness, as the other 
did sin. It is implied here, though not 
expressly affirmed, that in this service 
which lead to holiness, they received 
important benefits, as in the service of 
sin they had experienced many evils. 
4 And the end. The final result—the 
altimate consequence will be. .4¢ pre- 
sent this service produces holiness ; 
hereafter it will terminate in everlast- 
ing life. By this consideration the 
upostle states the tendency of the plan 
of justification, and urges on them the 
luty of striving after holiness. § Ever- 


lasting life. Note, John iii. 36. This 
stands in contrast with the word death 
in ver. 21, and shows its meaning. 
One is just as long in duration as the 
other; and if the one is limited, the 
other is. If those who odey shall be 
blessed with life for ever, those who 
disobey will be cursed with death for’ 
ever. Never was there an antithesis 
more manifest and more clear. And 
there could not be a stronger proof that 
the word death in ver. 21, refers not to 
temporal death, but to eternal punish- 
ment. For what force would there be 
in the argument on the supposition that 
temporal death only is meant?. The 
argument would stand thus. ‘The end 
of those sins is to produce temporal 
death; the end of holiness is to pro- 
duce eternal life’ Will not temporal 
death be inflicted, it would be immedi- 
ately asked, at any rate? Are Chris- 
tians exempt from it? And do not men 
suffer this, whether they become Chris- 
tians or not? How then could this be 
an argument bearing on the tenor of 
the apostle’s reasoning? But admit the 
fair and obvious construction of the pas- 
sage to be the true one, ard it becomes 
plain. They were pursuing a course 
tending to everlasting ruin; they are. 
now in a path that shall terminate ip 
eternal life. By this weighty conside- 
ration, therefore, they are urged to be 
holy. s ? 

23. For the wages of sin. The wore 
here translated wages (6x4) properly 
denotes what is purchased to be eaten 
with bread, as fish, flesh, vegetables 
&c. (Schleusner); and thence it means 
the pay of the Roman soldier, becanse 
formerly it was the custom to pay the 
soldier in these things, It means hence 
that which a man earns or deserves 
that which is his proper vay, or what 
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KN OW ye not, brethren, (for 
I speak to them that know 


he merits. As applied to sin, it means 
that death is what sin deserves; that 
which will be its proper reward. Death 
is thus called the wages of sin, not be- 
cause it is an arbitrary, undeserved ap- 
pointment, but, (1.). Because it is its 
proper aesert. Nota pain will be in- 
flicted on the sinner which he does not 
deserve. Not a sinner will die who 
ought not to die. Sinners even in hell 
will be treated just as they deserve to 
ve treated; and there is not to man a 
more fearful-and terrible consideration 
than this. No man can conceive a 
more dreadful decom than for himself to 
be treated for ever just as he deserves 
to be. But, (2.) This is the wages of 
sin, because, like the pay of the soldier, 
it is just what was threatened. Ezek. 
xviii. 4, “ The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.” God will not inflict any thing 
more than was threatened, and there- 
fore it is just. J Js death, This stands 
opposed here to eternal life, and proves 
that one is just as enduring as the 
other. But the gift of God. Not 
the wages of man; not that which is 
due te him; but the mere gift and 
mercy of God. The apostle is careful 
to distinguish, and to specify that this is 
not what man deserves, but that which 
is gratuitously conferred on him. Note, 
ver. 15. 4 Eternal life. The same 
words which in ver. 22 are rendered 
“ everlasting life.’ The phrase is op- 
posed to death ; and proves incontesta- 
bly that that means eternal death. We 
may remark, therefore, (1.) That the 
one will be as long as the other. 
(2.) As there is no doubt about the 
duration of Life, so there can be none 
about the duration of death. The one 
will be rich, blessed, everlasting ; the 
other sad, gloomy, lingering, awful, 
eternal. (3.) If the sinner is lost, he 
will deserve to die. He will have his 
reward. He will suffer only what shall 
ve the just due of sin. He will not be 
a maetyr in the cause of iniured inno- 
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the law,) how that the law hath 
dominion over a man.as Jong as 
he liveth ? 


cence. He will not have the compas 
sion of the universe in his favour. He 
will have no one to take his part against 
God. He will suffer just as much, and 


| just as long, as he owgh¢ to suffer. He 


will suffer as the culprit pines in the 
dungeon, or as the murderer dies on 
the gibbet, because this is the proper 
reward of sin. (4.) They who ere 
saved will be raised to heaven, not ke- 
cause they merit it, but by the rich and 
sovereign grace of God. All their sal- 
vation will be ascribed to lum; and 
they will celebrate his mercy and grace 
for ever. (5.) It becomes us, there- 
fore, to flee from the wrath to come. 
No man is so foolish and so wicked as 
he who is willing to reap the proper 
wages of sin. None so blessed as he 
who has part in the mercy of God, and 
who lays hold on eternal life. 
CHAPTER VII. 

Trew chapters in the Bible have been 
the subject of more decidedly different 
interpretations than this. And after all 
that has been written on it by the 
learned, it is still made a matter of dis- 
cussion, whether the apostle has refer- 
ence in the main scope of the chapter 
to his own experience before he became 
a Christian; or to the conflicts im the 
mind. of a man who is renewed. Which 
of these opinions is the correct one I 
shall endeavour to state in the Notes 
on the particular verses in the chapter. 
The main design.of the chapter is not 
very difficult to understand. It is, evi 
dently, to show the insufficiency of the 
law to produce peace of mind to a 
troubled sinner. In the previous chap- 
ters he had shown that it was incapae 
ble of producing justification. ch. i— 
iii. He had shown the way in which 
men were justified by faith. ch. iii. 21 
—31; iv. He had shown how that 
plan produced peace, and met the evils 
introduced by the fall of Adam. ch. v. 
He had showed that Christians were 
freed from the law as a matter of obti 
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2 For* the woman which hath |1o her husband, so long as he 
an husband is bound by the law |liveth; but if the husband be 


a 1Cor:7.89, 


gation, and yet that this freedom did 
not lead to a licentious life. ch. vi. 
And he now proceeds still further to 
illustrate the tendency of the law ona 
man both in a state of nature and of 
grace; to show that zts uniform effeci 
in the present condition of man, whe- 
cher impenitent and under conviction, 
or in a state of grace under the gospel, 
so far from promoting peace, as the 
Jew maintained, was to excite the mind 
to conflict, and anxiety, and distress. 
Nearly all the peculiar opinions of the 
Jews the apostle had overthrown in the 
previous argument. He here gives the 
finishing stroke, and shows that the 
tendency of the law, as a practical mat- 
ter, was every where the same. It was 
not in fact to produce peace, but agita- 
tion, conflict, distress. Yet this was 
not the fault of the Jaw, which was in 
itself good, but of sin. ver. 7—24. I 
regard this chapter as not referring ex- 
clusively to Paul in a state of nature, 
or of grace. The discussion is con- 
ducted without particular reference to 
that point. It is rather designed to 
group together the actions of a man’s 
life, whether in a state of conviction for 
sin or in a state of grace, and to show 
that the cffect of the law is every where 
substantially the same. It equally fails 
every where in producing peace and 
sanctification. ‘The argument of the 
Jew respecting the cfficacy of the law, 
and its sufficiency for the condition of 
man, is thus overthrown by a succession 
of proofs relating to justification, to par- 
don, to peace, to the evils of sin, and 
to the agitated and conflicting moral 
elements in man’s bosom. - The effect 
1s every where the same. The defi- 
ciency is apparent in regard to atx the 
great interests of man. And having 
shown this, the apostle and the reader 
are prepared for the language of tri- 
umph and gratitude, that deliverance 
from all these evils is to be traced to 
the gospel of Jesus Christ the Lord. 
ch vii. 25; viii 


1. Know ye not. This is an appear 
to their own observation respecting the 
relation ketween husband and wifa, 
The illustration (ver. 2, 3) 1s designed 
simply to show that as when a mar 
dies, and the connexion between hin 
and his wife is dissolved his law ceases 
to be binding on her, so also a separa- 
tion has taken place between Christians 
and the law, in which they have be- 
come dead ¢o zt, and they are not now 
to attempt to draw their life and peace 
from it, but from that mew source with 
which they are connected by the gos- 
pel. ver. 4. § For I speak to them, 
&c. - Probably the apostle refers here 
more particularly to the Jewish mem 
bers of the Roman church, wno were 
qualified particularly to understand the 
nature of the law, and to appreciate 
the argument. That there were many 
Jews in the church at Rome has been 
shown (see Introduction) ; but the il- 
lustration has no exclusive reference to 
them. The law to which he appeals is 
sufficiently general to make the illus- 
tration intelligible to all men. J That 
the law. 'The immediate reference here 
is probably to the Mosaic law. But 
what is here affirmed is equally true 
of all laws. | Zath dominion. Greek, 
Rules; exercises lordship. The law is 
here personified; and represented as 
setting up a lordship over a man, and 
exacting obedience. J Over a man. 
Over the man who is under it. 4 2s 
long as he liveth. The Greek here may 
mean either “as He liveth,” or “as it 
liveth,” i. e. the law. But our transla- 
tion has evidently expressed the sense. 
The sense is, that death releases a man 
from the laws by which he was bound 
in life. It is a general principle, relat: 
ing to the laws of the land, the law of 
a parent, the law of a contract, &c, 
This general principle the apostle pro- 
ceeds to apply in regard to the law of 
God. 

2 For the woman. This verse is a 
épecific illustration of the general] prin 
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dead, she is loosed from the law 
of her husband. 

3 So then, if, while * her hus- 
band liveth, she be married to 
another man, she shall. be called 
an adulteress: but if her husband 


be dead, she is free from that 
a Matt.5.32. 
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law; so that she is no adulteress, 
though she be married to another 
man. 

4 Wherefore, my brethren, ye 
also are become dead to the law* 
by the body of Christ: that ye 


should be married to another, 
b Gal.5.18, 


ciple in ver. 1, that. death dissolves 
those connexions and relations which 
make law binding in life. It is a sim- 
ple illustration; and if this had been 
kept in mind, it would have saved much 
of the perplexity which has been felt 
by many commentators, and much of 
their wild vagaries in endeavouring to 
show that “men are the wife, the law 
the former husband, and Christ the 
new one :” or that “ the old man is the 
wife, sinful desires the husband, sins 
the children.” Beza. (See Stuart.) 
Such expositions are sufficient to hum- 
ble us, and to make us mourn over 
the puerile and fanciful interpretations 
which even wise and good men often 
give to the Bible. 1 Is bound by the 
law, &c. See the same sentiment in 
1 Cor. vii. 39. % To her husband. 
She is united to him; and is under his 
authority as the head of the household. 
To kim is particularly committed the 
headship of the family, and the wife is 


subject to his law, in the Lord. Eph. 
v. 22. 33. She is loosed, &c. The 
husband has no more authority. The 


connexion from which obligation re- 
sulted is dissolved. 

3. So then if, &c. Comp. Matt. v. 
32. 1 She shall be called. She will 
be. The word used here (ypnparicec) 
is often used to denote being called by 
an oracle, or by divine revelation, But 
it is here employed in the simple sense 
of being commonly called, or of being 
so regarded. 

4, Wherefore. This verse contains 
an application of the illustration in the 
two preceding. The idea there is, 
that death dissolves a connexion from 
which obligation resulted. 'This is the 
single point of the illustration, and con- 
sequently there is no need of inquiring 


N 


whether by the wife the apostle meant 
to denote the old man, or the Christian, 
&c. The meaning is, as death dis. 

solves the connexion between a wife 
and her husband, and of course the 
obligation of the law resulting from 
that connexion, so the death of the 
Christian to the law dissolves that 
connexion, so far as the scope of the 
argument here is concerned, and pre- 
pares the way for another union, a 
union with Christ, from which a new 
and more efficient obligation results. 
The design is to show that the new 
connexion would accomplish more im 

portant effects than the old. 1 Ye alsa 
are become dead to the law. Notes, ch. 
vi. 3, 4,8. The connexion between us 
and the law is dissolved, so far as the 
scope of the apostle’s argument is con- 
cerned. He does not say that we are 
dead to it, or released from it as a rule 
of duty, or as a matter of obligation to 
obey it; for there neither is, nor can 
be, any such release, but we are dead 
to it as a way of justification and sane. . 
tification. In the great matter of ac. 
ceptance with God, we have ceased to 
rely on the law, having become dead 
to it, and having embraced another 
plan. 1 By the body of Christ. 'That 
is, by his body crucified; or in ather 
words, by his death. Comp. Eph. 
ii. 15, “Having abolished in his flesh 
the enmity,” &c. i.e. by his death 

Col. i. 22, “In the body of his flesh 
through death,” &c. ii. 14, 1 Pet. ii 

24, “Who bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree.” The sense is, there. 

fore, that by the death of Christ as an 
atoning sacrifice; by his suffering fo 
us that which would be sufficient to 
meet the demands of the law; by his 
taking our place, he hag released us 
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even to him who is raised from the 
dead, that we should bring forth 
fruit * unto God. 

5 For when we were in ? the 


a Gal.5,22, bRom.8,8,9. 


from the law as a way of justification ; 
freed us from its penalty ; and saved us 
from its curse. ‘Thus released, we are 
at liberty to be united to the law of 
him who has thus bought us with his 
blood. 1 That ye should be married 
to another. That you might be united 
to another, and come under his law. 
This is the completion of the illustra- 
tion in ver. 2,3. As the woman that 
is freed from the law of her husband 
by his death,when married again comes 
under the authority of another, so we 
who are made free from the law and 
its curse by the death of Christ, are 
brought under the new law of fidelity 
and obedience to him with whom we 
~ are thus united. The union of Christ 
and his people is not unfrequently 
illustrated by the most tender of all 
earthly connexions, that of a husband 
and wife. Eph. vy. 23—30. Rev. xxi. 
9, “I. will show thee the bride, the 
Lamb’s wife.” xix. 7. 1 Even to him 
who is raised, &c. Sce the force of 
this explained, ch. vi. 8. 1 That we 
should bring forth fruit unto God. 
‘That we should live a holy life. This 
is the point and scope of all this illus- 
‘tration. The new connexion is such as 
will make us holy. \ It is also implied 
that the tendency of the law was only 
to bring forth fruit unto death (ver. 5), 
and that the tendency of the gospel is 
to make man holy and pure. Comp. 
Gal. v. 22, 23. x 


5, For when, &c. Whe illustration 


in this verse and the following is de- | 


signed to show more at length the effect 
of the law, whenever and wherever ap- 
plied; whether in a state of nature or 
of grace. It was'always the same. It 
was the occasion of agitation and con- 
flict in a man’s own mind. This was 
true when a sinner was under convic- 
tion; and it was true when a man was 
a Christian. In all circumstances where 
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flesh, the motions ' of sins, which 
were by the law, did work in our 
members, to bring forth fruit ‘ 
unto death. 


1 passions. cc.6.21, 


the law was applied to the corrupt 
mind of man, it produced this agitation 
and conflict. Even in the Christian’s 
mind it produced this agitation (ver. 
14—24), as it had done and would do 
in the mind of a sinner under convic- 
tion (ver. 7—12), and consequently 
there was no hope of release but in the 
delivering and sanctifying power of 
the gospel (ver. 25. ch. viii. 1—3). 
1 In the flesh. Unconverted ; subject 
to the controlling passions and propen- 
sities of a corrupt nature. Comp. ch. 
viii. 8,9. The connexion shows that 
this must be the meaning here, and the 
design of this illustration is to show 
the effect of the law before a man is 
converted (ver, 5—12). This is the 
obvious meaning, and all the laws of 
interpretation require us so to under 
stand it. 1 The motions of sins (ra 
masjpara), This translation is unhap- 
py: The expression “ motions of sins” 
conveys no idea. The original means 
simply the passions, the evil affec- 
tions, the corrupt desires. See the 
margin. The expression, passions of 
sins, is a Hebraism meaning sinful pas- 
sions, and refers here to the corrupt 
propensities and inclinations of the 
unrenewed heart. 1 Which were by 
the law. Not that they were originated 
or created by the law; for a law does 
not originate evil propensities, and a 
holy law would not cause sinful pas. 
sions; but they were ezcited, called 
up, inflamed by the law, which forbide 
their indulgence. 1 Did work in our 
members, In our body; that is, in us, 
Those sinful propensities made use of 
our members as instruments, to secure 
gratification. Note, ch. vi. 12, 13. 
Comp. ver. 23. 1 To bring forth fruit 
unto death. 'To produce crime, agita- 
tion, conflict, distress, and ‘té lead to 
death. We were brought under the 
dominion of death; and the conse 
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6 But now we are delivered 

from the law,’ that being dead 

wherein we were held; that we 

should serve in newness of spi- 
1 or, being dead to that. 
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rit, and not im the olduess of the 
latter. 

7 What shall we say then? 
Zs the law sin? God forbid 


quence of the indulgence of those pas- 
sions would be fatal. Comp. Note, ch. 
vi. 21. 

6. But now. Under the gospel. 
This verse states the consequences of 
the gospel, in distinction from the 
effects of the law. The way in which 
this is accomplished, the apostle illus- 
_ trates more at length in ch. viii. with 
which this verse is properly connected. 
The remainder of ch, vii. is occupied 
in illustrating the statement in ver. 5 
of the effects of the law; and after 
having shown that its effects always 
were to increase crime and distress, he 
is prepared in ch. viii. to take up the 
proposition in this verse, and to show 
the superiority of the gospel in pro- 
ducing peace. 1 We are delivered. 
We who are Christians. Delivered 
from it as a means of justification, as a 
source of sanctification, as a bondage 
_ to which we were subjected, and which 
tended to produce pain and death. It 
does not. mean that Christians are freed 
from it as a rule of duty. 1 That being 
dead. Margin, “Being dead to that.” 
There is a variation here in the MSS. 
Some read it, as in the text, as if the 
law was dead ; others, as in the margin, 
as if we were dead. The majority is in 
favour of the reading as in the margin; 
and the connection requires us to under- 
stand it in this sense. So the Syriac, 
the Arabic, the Vulgate, /®thiopic. 
The sentiment here, that we are dead 
to the law, is that which is expressed 
in ver. 4. 1 Wherein we were held. 
That is. as captives, or as slaves. We 
were keld in bondage to it, ver. 1. 
T That we should serve. That we may 
now serve or obey God. 4 In newness 
of spirit, In a new spirit; or in a new 
and spiritual manner. This is a form 
of expression implying, (1.) That 
their service under the gospel was to 
be of a new kind, differing from that 


under the former dispensation. (2. 
That it was to be of a spiritual nature 
as distinguished from that practised by 
the Jews. Comp. 2 Cor. ili. 6. Note, 
Rom. ii. 28, 29. The worship required 
under the gospel is uniformly described 
as that of the spirit and the heart, 
rather than that of form and eeremony, 
John iy. 23, “The true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth.” Phil, ii. 3 T And not in 
the oldness of the letter. Not in the 
old letter. It is implied here in this, 
(1.) That the form of worship here 
described pertained to an old dispensa- 
tion that had now passed away; and 
(2.) That that was a worship that was 
in the letter. To understand this, it ig 
necessary to remember that the law 
which prescribed the forms uf worship 
among the Jews, was regarded by the 
apostle as destitute of that efficacy and 
power in renewing the heart which he 
attributed to the gospel. It was a ser- 
vice consisting in external forms and 
ceremonies; in the offering of sacri- 
fices and of incense, according to the 
literal requirement of the law rather 
than the sincere offering of the heart, 
2 Cor. iii. 6, “The letter killeth; the 
spirit giveth life.” John vi. 63. Heb. » 
1—4; ix.9, 10. It is not to be denied 
that there were many holy persons un- 
der the law, and that there were many 
spiritual offerings presented, but it is at 
the same time true that the great mas» 
of the people rested in the mere form, 
and that the service offered was the 
mere service of the letter, and not of 
the heart. ‘The main idea is, that the 
services under the gospel are purely and 
entirely spiritual, the offering of the 
heart, and not the service rendered by 
external forms and rites. 

7. What shall we say then? The 
objection which is here urged is one 
that would very naturally rise, and 
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Nay, I had not * known sin, but 
by the law: for I had not known 


a c.3.20. 
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lust, ‘except the law had said 
> Thou shalt not covet. 


lor, concupiscence. b Ex.2017 


which we may suppose would be urged 
with no slight indignation. The Jew 
would ask, “ Are we then to suppose 
that the holy law of God is not only 
insufficient to sanctify us, but that it is 
the mere occasion of increased sin? 
Is its tendency to produce sinful pas- 
sions, and to make men worse than 
they were before ?”’ ‘To this objection 
the apostle replies with great wisdom, 
by showing that the evil was not in the 
luw, but in man; that though these 


effects often followed, yet that the law 


itself was good and pure. 1 Is the 
law sin? Is it sinful? Is it evil? For 
if, as it is said in ver. 5, the sinful 
passions were “ by the law,’ it might 
naturally be asked whether the law 
itself was not an evil thing? 1 God 
forbid. Note, ch. iii. 4. 1 Nay, I 
had not known sin. The word trans- 
lated nay (4AAa@) means more properly 
but ; and this would have more correctly 
expressed the sense, ‘I deny that the 
law is sin. My doctrine does not lead 
to that; nor do I affirm that it is evil. 
Ustrongly repel the charge; Bur, not- 
withstanding this, I still maintain that 
it had an effect in exciting sins, yet so 
as that I perceived that the law itself 
was good.’ ver. 8—12. At the same 
time, therefore, that the law must be 
admitted to be the occasion of exciting 
sinful feelings, by crossing the inclina- 
tions of the mind, yet the fault was not 
to be traced to the law. The apostle 
in these verses refers, doubtless, to the 
state of his mind before he found that 
peace which the gospel furnishes by 
the pardon of sin. ‘I But by the law. 
ch. ili. 20. By the law heré, the apos- 
tle has evidently in his eye every law 
of God, however made known. Iie 
means to say that the effect which he 
describes attends all law, and this effect 
he illustrates by a single instance 
drawn from the tenth commandment. 
When he says that he should not have 
known sin, he evidently means to 


affirm, that he had not understood that 
certain things were sinful unless they 
had been forbidden; and having stated 
this, he proceeds to another thing, to 
show the effect of their being thus for- 
bidden on his mind. He was not mere- 
ly acquainted abstractly with the na- 
ture and existence of sin, with what 
constituted crime because it was for- 
bidden, but he was conscious of a cer- 
tain effect on his mind resulting from 
‘this knowledge, and from the effect of 
strong, raging desires when thus re- 
strained. ver. 8,9. % For I had not 
known lust. I should not have been 
acquainted with the nature of the sin 
of covetousness. The desire might have 
existed, but he would not have known 
it.to be sinful, and he would not have 
experienced that raging, impetuous, 
and ungoverned propensity which he 
did when he found it to be forbidden. 
Man without law might have the strong 
feelings of desire. He might covet that 
which others possessed. He might take 
property, or be disobedient to parents; 
but he would not know it to be eVil. The 
law fixes bounds to his desires, and 
teaches him what is right and what is 
wrong. It teaches him where lawful 
indulgence ends, and where sin begins. 
The word “ lust” here is not limited as 
it is with us. It refers to all covetous 
desires; to all wishes for that which 
is forbidden us. 1 Except the law haa 
said. In the tenthcommandment. Ex. 
xx. 17. 1 Thou shalt not covet. This is 
the beginning of the command, and all 
the rest is implied. The apostle knew 
that it would be understood without 
repeating the whole This particular 
commandment he selected because it 
was more pertinent than the others to 
his purpose. The others referred par- 
ticularly to external actions. But his 
object was to show the effect of sin on 
the mind and conscience. He there- 
fore chose one that referred particu 
larly to the desires of the heart. 
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8 But sin, taking occasion by 
the commandment, wrought in 
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me all manner of concupiscence. 
For without the law, sin was dead. 


8. But sin. To illustrate the effect 
of the law on the mind, the apostle in 
this verse depicts its influence in ex- 
citing to evil desires and purposes. 
Perhaps nowhere has he evinced more 
consummate knowledge of the human 
heart than here. He brings an illustra- 
tion that might have escaped most per- 
sons, but which goes directly to es- 
tablish his position that the law is 
insufficient to promote the salvation of 
man. Sin here is personified. It means 
not a real entity; not a physical sub- 

_sistence ; not something independent of 
the mind, having a separate existence, 
and lodged in the soul, but it means the 
corrupt passions, inclinations, and de- 
sires of the mind itse/f. ‘Thus we say 
that lust burns, and ambition rages, 
and envy corrodes the mind, without 
meaning that lust, ambition, or envy 
are any independent physical subsist- 
enves, but meaning that the mind that 
is ambitious, or envious, is thus ex- 
cited. I Taking occasion. The word 
occasion (apoppiv) properly denotes 
any material, or preparation for accom- 
plishing any thing ; then any opportu- 
nity, occasion, &c. of doing it. Here it 
means that the law was the exciting 
cause of sin; or was that which called 
the sinful principle of the heart into 
exercise. © But for this, the effect 
here described would not have existed. 
Thus we -say that a tempting object 
of desire presented is the exciting cause 
of covetousness. Thus an object of 
ambition is the exciting cause of the 
principlé of ambition. ‘hus the pre- 
sentation of wealth, or of advantages 
possessed by others which we have not, 
may excite covetousness, or envy. Thus 
the fruit presented to Eve was the ex- 
citing cause of sin; the wedge of gold 
to Achan excited his covetousness. 
Had not these objects been presented, 
the evil principles of the heart might 
have slumbered, and never have been 
called forth. And hence no men under- 
stand the full force of their nativé pro- 

N 2 


pensities until some object is presentea 
that calls them forth into decided 
action. The accasion which called 
these forth in the mind of Paul was 
the law crossing his path, and irrita- 
ting and exciting the native strong 
inclinations of the mind. 1 By the 
commandment. By all law appointed 
to restrain and control the mind. 
1 Wrought in me. Produced or work- 
ed in me. ‘The word used here means 
often to operate in a powerful and effi- 
cacious manner. (Doddridge.) ‘I All 
manner of. Greek, “All desire.” Every 
species of unlawful desire. It was not 
confined to one single desire, but ex- 
tended to every thing which the law 
declared to be wrong. 1 Concupis- 
cence. Unlawful or irregular desire. 
Inclination for unlawful enjoyments. 
The word is the same which in ver. 7 
is rendered lust. If it be asked in what 
way the law led to this, we may reply 
that the main idea here is, that oppo 
sition by law to the desires and _ pas. 
sions of wicked men only tends to in- 
flame and exasperate them. This is the 
case with regard to sin in every form. 
An attempt to restrain it by force; to 
denounce it by laws and penalties; to 
cross the path of wickedness; only 
tends to irritate, and to excite into 
living energy, that which otherwise 
would be dormant in the bosom. ‘This 
it does, because, (1.) It crosses the 
path of the sinner, and opposes his in. 
tention, and the current of his feelings 
and his life. (2.) The law acts the 
part of a detector, and lays open to 
view that which was in the bosom, but 
was concealed. (3.) Such is the depth 
and obstinacy of sin in man, thai the 
very attempt to restraiu«ften only serves 
to exasperate, and to uzge to greater 
deeds of wickedness. Restraint by law 
rouses the mad passions; urges to 
greater deeds of depravity; makes the 
sinner stubborn, obstinate, and more 
desperate. ‘The very attempt to set up 
authority over him throws him into a 
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9 For L was alive without the 
jaw once: but when the com- 
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mandment came, sin revived, and 


I died. 


posture of resistance, and makes hima 
party, and excites all the feelings of 
party rage. Any one may have wit- 
aessed this effect often on the mind of 
awicked and obstinate child. (4.) This 
is particularly true in regard to a sin- 


ner. He is calm often, and apparently’ 


tranquil. But let the law of God be 
breught home to his conscience, and 
he becomes maddened and enraged. 
He spurns its authority, yet his con- 
science tells him it is right; he attempts 
to throw it off, yet trembles at its pow- 
er; and to show his independence, or 
his purpose to sin, he plunges into 


iniquity, and becomes a more dread- 


ful and obstinate sinner. It becomes 
a struggle for victory ; and in the con- 
troversy with God he resolves not to be 
overcome. It accordingly happensthat 
many a man is more profane, blasphe- 
mous and desperate when under convic- 
tion for sin than at other times. In revi- 
vals of religion it oftenhappens that men 
evince violence, and rage, and cursing, 
which they do not in a state of spirit- 
ual death in the church ; and it is often 
a very certain indication that a man is 
under conviction for sin when he be- 
comes particularly violent, and abusive, 
and outrageous in his opposition to 
God. (5.) The effect here noticed by 
the apostle is one that has been observ- 
ed at all times, and by all classes of 
writers. ‘Thus Cato says (Livy, xxxiv. 
4), * Do not think, Romans, that it will 
be hereafter as it was before the law 
was enacted. It is more safe that a 
bad man should not be accused, than 
that he should be absolved; and luxury 
not excited would be more tolerable 
than it will be now, by the very chains 
irritated and excited as a wild beast.” 
Thus Seneca says (de Clementia, i. 23), 
“ Parricides began with thelaw.” Thus 
Horace (Odes, 1. 3), * The human race, 
beld to endure all things, rushes through 
forbidden crimes.” Thus Ovid (Amor. 
iii. 4), “ We always endeavour to ob- 
tain that which is forbidden, and desire 
that which is denied.” (These pas- 


sages are quoted from Tholuck.) See 
also Prov. ix. 17, “Stolen waters are 
sweet, and bread eaten in secret is plea 
sant.” If such he the effect of the law, 
then the inference of the apostle is un- 
avoidable, that it is not adopted to save - 
and sanctify man. 1 For without the 
law. Before it was given; or where 
it was not applied to the mind. 1 Sin 
was dead. It was inoperative, inac- 
tive, unexcited. This is evidently ina 
comparative sense. The connexion re- 
quires us to understand it only so far 
as it was excited by the law. Men’s- 
passions would exist; but without law 
they would not be known to be evil, 
and they would not be excited into 
wild and tumultuous raging. ; 

9. For I. There seems to be no 
doubt that the apostle here refers to his 
own past experience. Yet in this he 
speaks the sentiment of all who are un. 
converted, and who are depending on 
their own righteousness. 1 Wasalive. 
This is opposed to what he immedi- 
ately adds respecting another state, in 
which he was when he died. It must 
mean, therefore, that he had a certain 
kind of peace; he deemed himself se- 
cure; he was free from the convictions 
of conscience and the agitations of 
alarm. ‘The state to which he refers 
here must be doubtless that to which 
he himself elsewhere alludes, when he 
deemed himself to be righteous, depend- 
ing on his own works, and esteeming 
himself to be blameless. Phil. i11.4—6. 
ActS xxili, 1; xxvi. 4,5 It means 
that he was then free from thése agita~ 
tions and alarms which he afterwards 
experienced when he was brought under 
conviction forsin. At that time, though 
he had the law, and was attempting to 
obey it, yet he was unacquainted with 
its spiritual and holy nature. He aim- 


ed at external conformity. Its claims 
on the heart were unfelt. This is the 


condition of every self-confident sin- 
ner, and of every ope who is unawa- 
ken2d. .T Without the law. Not that 
Paul was ever rea4\y without the law. 
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10 And the commandment, 
@ Ezek,20,11,&c, 
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which was ordained to life, * I 
found ¢o be unto death. 


that is, without the law of Moses; but 
he means before the law was applied to 
his heart in its spiritual meaning, and 
with power. 1 But when the com- 
mandment came. When it was ap- 
plied to the heart and conscience. This 
is the only intelligible sense of the ex- 
pression ; for it cannot refer to the time 
when the law was given. When this 
was, the apostle does not say. But the. 
expression denotes whenever it was so 
applied; when it was urged with power 
and efficacy on his conscience, to con- 
trol, restrain, and threaten him, it pro- 
duced this effect. We are unacquaint- 
ed with the early operations of his 
mind, and with his struggles against 
conscience and duty. We know enough 
of him before conversion, however, to 
be assured that he was proud, impetu- 
ous, and unwilling to be restrained. 
See Acts viii. ix. In the state of his 
self-confident righteousness and impe- 
tuosity of feeling, we may easily sup- 
pose that the holy law of God, which 
1s designed to restrain the passions, to 
humble the heart, and to rebuke pride, 
would produce only irritation, and im- 
patience of restraint and revolt. 1 Sin 
revived. Lived again. This means 
that it was before dormant (ver. 8), but 
was now quickened into new life. The 
word is usually applied to a renewal of 
life (Rom. xiv. 19, Luke xv. 24, 32), 
but here it means substantially the same 
as the expression in ver. 8, “Sin... . 
wrought in me all manner of concupis- 
cence.” ‘The power of sin, which was 


before dormant, became quickened and | 


active. J died. hat is, I was by 
it involved in additional guilt and mi- 
sery. It stands opposed to “I was 
alive,” and must mean the opposite of 
that; and evidently denotes that the 
effect of the commandment was to bring 
him under what he calls death (comp. 
ch, v. 12, 14, 15); that is, sin reigned, 
and raged, and produced its withering 


and condemned effects ; it led to aggra- | 
vated guilt and misery. The sense may | 


se thus expressed—that before, he was 


| 


self-confident and secure, but that by 
the commandment he was stricken 
down and humbled, his self-confidence 
was blasted, and his hopes were pros- 
trated in the dust. Perhaps'no words 
would better express the humble, sub- 
dued, melancholy, and helpless state of 
a converted sinner than the expressive 
phrase “I died.’?. The essential idea 
here is, that the law did not answer the 
purpose which the Jew would claim 
for it, to sanctify the soul and to give 
comfort, but that all its influence on 
the heart was to produce aggravated, 
unpardoned guilt and wo. 

10. And the commandment. The 
law to which he had referred before. 
I Which was ordained to life. Which 
was intended to produce life, or happi- 
ness. Life here stands opposed to 
death, and means felicity, peace, eter- 
nal bliss. Note, John iii. 36. When 
the apostle says that it was ordained to 
life, he probably has reference to the 
numerous passages in the Old Testa- 
ment which speak of the law in this 
manner. Lev. xviii. 5, “ Ye shall keep 
my statutes and my judgments ; which 
if a man do, he shall live in them.’ 
Ezek. xx. 11. 13. 21; xviii. 9.21. “The 
meaning of these passages, in connex- 
ion with this declaration of Paul, may 
be thus expressed: (1.) The law is 
good ; it has no evil, and is itself fitted 
to produce no evil. (2.) If man was 
pure, and it was obeyed perfectly, it 
would produce life and happiness only, 
On those who have obeyed it in hea- 
ven, it-has produced only happiness. 
(3.) For this it was ordained; it is 
adapted to it; and when perfectly obey- 
ed, it produces no other effect. But, 
(4.) Man is a sinner; he has not 
obeyed it; and in such a ease the Jaw 
threatens wo. It crosses the inclination 
of man, and instead of producing peace 
and life, as it would on a being per- 
fectly holy, it produces only wo and 
crime. ‘The law of a parent may be 
good, and may be appointed to pro. 
mote the happiness of his children; it 
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11 For sin, taking occasion by 
the commandment, deceived me, 
and by it slew me. 

12 Wherefore the law * zs holy; 


a Ps.19.7—9, 


may be admirably fitted to it if all were 
ubedient; yet in the family there may 
be one obstinate, self-willed, and stub- 
born child, resolved to indulge his evil 
passions, and the results to him would 
be wo and despair. The command- 
ment, which was ordained for the good 
of the family, and which would be 
adapted to promote their welfare, he 
alone, of all the number, would find to 
be unto death. 4 I found. It was to 
me, It produced this effect. 1 Unto 
death. Producing aggravated guilt and 
condemnation. ver. 9. 

11. For sin. ‘This verse is a repeti- 
tion, with a little variation, of the sen- 
timent in ver. 8. 1 Deceived me. ‘The 
word here used properly means to lead 
or seduce from the right way; and 
then to deceive, solicit to sin, cause to 
err from the way of virtue. Rom. xvi. 
18; 1 -Cor, ni. 18. 2 Cor. xi. 3, ** The 
serpent heguiled Eve through his sub- 
tilty.”. 2 Thess. ii. 3. The meaning 
here seems to be, that his corrupt and 
rebellious propensities, excited by the 
law, led him astray ; caused him more 
and more to sin; practised a species of 
deception on him by urging him on 
beadlong, and without deliberation, into 
aggravated transgression. In this sense, 
all sinners are decived. ‘Their passions 
urge them on, deluding them, and lead- 
ing them farther and farther from hap- 
piness, and involving them, before they 
are aware, in crime and death. No 
being in the universe is more deluded 
than a sinner in the indulgence of evil 
passions. ‘The description of Solomon 
in a particular case will apply to all. 
Proy. vil 21—23, 


“With much fair speech she caused him 
to yield, 

With the flattering of her lips she ferced 
him. 

He goeth after her straightway, 

As an ox goeth to the slaughter 
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and the commandment holy, and 
just, and good. 

13 Was then that which is 
good made death unto me? God 


Or as a fool to the correction of the 
stocks ; 

Till a dart strike through his liver, 

As a bird hasteth to the snare.” 


1 By it. By the law. ver. 8. 1 Slew 
me, Meaning the same as “I died.” 
ver. 8. 

12. Wherefore. So that. The con 
clusion to which we come is, that the 
law is not to be blamed, though these 
are its effects under existing circum- 
stances. The source of all this is not 
the law, but the corrupt nature of man. 
The law is good; and yet the position 
of the apostle is true, that it is not adapt- 
ed to purify the heart of fallen man. Its 
tendency is to excite increased guilt, 
conflict, alarm, and despair. This verse 
contains an answer to the question in 
ver. 7, “Is the law sin?” 1 Js holy. 
Is not sin. Comp. ver. 7. It is pure in 
its nature. 1 And the commandment. 
The word commandment is here syno- 
nymous with the law. It properly 
means that which is enjoined. 1 Holy. 
Pure. 1 Just. Righteous in its claims 
and penalties. It is not unequal in its 
exactions. 1 Good. In itself good; and 
in its own nature tending to produce 
happiness. ‘he sin and condemnation 
of the guilty is not the fault of the 
law. If obeyed, it would produce hap. 
piness every where. See a most beau- 
tiful description of the law of God «in 
Ps. xix. 7—11. . 

13. Was then that which is good, 
&c. This is another objection, which 
the apostle proceeds to answer. The 
objection is this, ‘Can it be possible that 
that which is admitted to be good and 
pure, should be changed into evil? Can 
that which tends to life, be made death 
to a man?’ In answer to this, the apos- 
tle repeats that the fault was nofim the 
law, but was in himself, and in hi. sinfuj 
propensities. 1 Made death. ver 8, 10. 
I God forbid. Note, ch. iii. 4, 1 Bus 
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forbid. But sin, that it might 
appear sin, working death in me 
by that which is good; that sin by 
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the commandment might Lecome 
exceeding sinful. 
14 For we know that the law 


sin. This is a personification of sin as 
in ver. 8. 1 That it might appear sin. 
That it might develope its true na- 
ture, and no longer be dormant in the 
mind. The law of God is often ap- 
plied to a man’s conscience, that he 
inay see how deep and desperate is his 
depravity. No man knows his own 
heart until the law thus crosses his path, 
and shows him what he is. 1 By the 
commandment. Note, ver. 8. 1 Might 
become exceeding sinful. In the origi- 
nal this is a very strong expression, 
and is one of those used by Paul to 
express strong emphasis, or intensity 
(kaS dzepBordjv). By hyperboles. In 
an excessive degree; to the utmost 
possible extent. | Cor. xii. 31. 2 Cor. 
i.8; iv. 7; xii. 7. Gal.i.13. The phrase 
occurs in each of those places. The 
sense here is, that by the giving of the 
command, and its application to the 
mind, sin was completely developed ; 
it was excited, inflamed, aggravated, 
and showed to be excessively malig- 
nant and deadly. Jt was not a dor- 
mant, slumbering principle ; but it was 
awfully opposed to God and his law. 
Calvin has well expressed the sense: 
“It was proper that the enormity of 
sin should be revealed by the law ; be- 
cause unless sin should break forth by 
some dreadful and enormous excess 
(as they say), it would not be known to 
be sin. This excess exhibits itself the 
more violently, while it turns life into 
death.”” The sentiment of the whole 
is, that the tendency of the law is to 
excite the dormant sin of the bosom 
into active existence, and to reveal its 
truc nature. It is desirable that that 
shoul 1 be done, and as that is all that 
the law accomplishes, it is not adapted 
to sanctify the soul. To show that 
this was the design of the apostle, it 
is desirable that sin should be thus 
seen in its true nature, because, (1.) 
Man should be acquainted with his 
true character. He should not deceive 


himself. (2.) Because it is one part 
of God’s plan to develope the secret feel- 
ings of the heart, and to show to all 
creatures what they are. (3.) Because 
only by knowing this, will the sinner 
be induced to take a remedy, and strive 
to be saved. God often thus suffers 
men to plunge into sin; to act out 
their nature, that they may see them- 
selves, and be alarmed at the conse- 
quences of their own crimes. 

14. The remainder of this chapter 
has been the subject of no small degree 
of controversy. ‘The question has been 
whether it describes the state of Paul 
before his conversion, or afterwards. It 


‘is not the purpose of these Notes to 


enter into controversy, or into extended 
discussion. But after all the attention 
which I have been able to give to this 
passage, I regard it as describing the 
state of a man under the gospel, as 
descriptive of the operations of the 
mind of Paul subsequent to his con- 
version. This intérpretation is adopted 
for the following reasons: (1.) Because 
it seems to me to be the most obvious. 
It is that which will strike plain men 
as being the natural meaning; men 
who have not a theory to support, and 
who understand language in its usual 
sense. (2.) Because it agrees with 
the design of the apostle, which is to 
show that the law is not adapted to 
produce sanctification and peace. 'Fhis 
he had done in regard to ¢ man before 
he was converted, If this rvlates to the 
same period, then it is a useless dis- 
cussion of a point already discussed. 
If it relates to that period also, then 
there isa large field of action, including 
the whole period after a man’s conver- 
sion to Christianity, in which the ques- 
tion might still be unsettled, whether 
the law there might not be adapted to 
sanctify. ‘lhe apostle therefore makes 
thorough work with the argument. and 
shows that the cperation of the law is 
everywhere the same. (3) Because 
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the expressions which occur are such 
as cannot be understood of an impeni- 
tent sinner. See Notes on ver. 15, 22. 
(4.) Because it accords with parallel 
expressions in regard to the state of 
the conflict in a Christian’s mind. (5.) 
Because there is a change made here 
from the past tense to the present. In 
ver, 7, &c. he had used the past tense, 
evidently describing some former state. 
In ver. 14 there is a change to the pre- 
sent, a change inexplicable, except on 
the supposition that he meant to de- 
scribesome state different from that be- 
fore deseribed. That could be no other 
than to carry his illustration forward in 
showing the inefficacy of the law on a 
man in his renewed state; or to show 
that such was the remaining depravity 
of the man, that it produced substan- 
tially the same effects as in the former 
condition. (6.) Because it accords with 
the experience of Christians, and not 
with sinners. It is just such language 
as plain Christians, who are acquainted 
with their own hearts, use to express 
their feelings. I admit that this last 
consideration is not by itself conclusive ; 
but if the language did not accord with 
the expericnce of the Christian world, 
. il would be a strong circumstance 
against any proposed interpretation. 
The view which is here expressed of 
this chapter, as supposing that the pre- 
sent part (ver. 7—13) refers to a man 
in his unregenerate state, and that the 
remainder describes the effect of the 
. law on the mind of a renewed man, 
was adopted by studying the chapter 
itself, without aid from any writer. Lam 
nappy, however, to find that the views 
thus expressed are in accordance with 
those of the late Rev. Dr. J. P. Wilson, 
than whom, perhaps, no man was ever 
better qualified to interpret the Scrip- 
tures. He says, “ In the fourth verse, 
he (Paul) changes to the first person 
plural, because he intended to speak of 
the former experience of Christians, 
who had been Jews. In the seventh 
verse, he uses the first person singular, 
but speaks in the past tense, because 
he describes his own experience when 
we was an unconverted Pharisee. In 
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the fourteenth verse, and unto the end 
of the chapter, he uses the first person 
singular, and the present tense, because 
he exhibits his own experience since 
he becamea Christian and an apostle.” 
I We know. We admit, itis a con- 
ceded, well-understood point. 1 That 
the law is spiritual. This does not 
mean that the law is designed to con. 
trol the spirit, in contradistinetion from 
the body, but it is a declaration show- 
ing that the evils of which he was 
speaking were not the fault of the Jaw. 
That was not, in its nature, sensual, 
corrupt, earthly, carnal; but was pure 
and spiritual. The effect described 
was not the fault of the law, but of the 
man, who was sold under sin.. The 
word spiritual is often thus used to de- 
note that which is pure and holy, in 
opposition to that which is fleshly or 
carnal. Ch. viii. 5, 6. Gal. v. 16—23. 
The flesh is described as the source of 
evil passions and desires: the spirit as 
the source of purity; or as that which 
is agreeable to the proper influences of 
the Holy Spirit. 1 But Iam. The 
present tense shows that he is describing 
himself as he was at the time of writ- 
ing. This is the natural and obvious 
construction, and if this be not the 
meaning, it is impossible to account for 
his having changed the past tense 
(ver. 7) to the spresent. 1 Carnal. 
Fleshly ; sensual; opposed to spiritual, — 
This word is used because in the Scrip- 
tures the flesh is ‘spoken of as the 
source of sensual passions and pro. 
pensities. Gal. v.19—21. The sense 
is, that these corrupt passions still re- 
tained a strong and withering and dis- 
tressing influence over the mind. The 
renewed man is exposed to tempta- 
tions from his strong native appetites ; 
and the power of these passions, 
strengthened by long habit before he 
was converted, has travelled over intc 
religion, and they continue still to in 
fluence and distress him. It does not 
mean that he is wholly under their in- 
fluence; but that the tendency of his 
natural inclinations is tc indulgence, 
1 Sold under sin. This expression is 
often adduced to show that it cannot 
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is spiritual; but I am carnal, sold 
“under sin. 


15 For that which I do, I 


@ 2Kings 17.17. 
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allow ! not: for what I would, 


that do I not; but what I hate, 
that do I. 


Lknow. 


pe of a renewed man that the apostle is 
speaking. The argumentis, that it can- 
not be affirmed of a Christian that he is 
sold under sin. A sufficient answer to 
this might be, that, In Fact, this is the 
very language which Christians often 
now adopt to express the strength of that 
native depravity against which they 
struggle, and that no language would 
better express it. It does not mean 
that they choose or prefer sins. It 
strongly implies that the prevailing 
bent of their mind is against it, but 
that such is its strength that it brings 
them into slavery to it. The expres- 
sion here used, “sold under sin,”’ is 
“ borrowed from the practice of selling 
‘eaptives taken in war, as_ slaves.” 
(Stuart.) It hence means to delivez in- 
to the power of any one, so that he shall 
be dependent on his will and control. 
(Schleusner.) The emphasis is not on 
the word sold, as if any act of selling 
had taken place, but the effect was as 
if he had been sold; i. e. he was sub- 
ject to it, and under its control, and it 
means that sin, contrary to the prevail- 
ing inclination of his mind (ver. 15— 
17), had such an influence over him 
as to lead him to commit it, and thus 
to produce a state of conflict and grief. 
ver. 19—24. The verses which follow 
this are an explanation of the sense, 
and of the manner in which he was 
“sold under sin.” 

15. For that which I do. That is, 
the evil which I do, the sin of which 
I am conscious, and which troubles 
me. 4% J allow not. I do not approve; 
I do not wish it; the prevailing bent 
of my inclinations and purposes is 
against it. Greek, “I know not.” See 
the margin. The word know, however, 
is sometimes used in the sense of ap- 
proving, Prov. ii. 24, “ Which have 
not known [approved] the depths of 
Satan.” Comp. Ps. ci. 4, “I will not 
know a wicked person” Jer. i. 5. 


T For what I would. That which I 
approve; and which is my prevailing 
and established desire. What I would 
wish always to do. But what 1 
hate. What I disapprove of: what is 
contrary to my judgment; my prevail- 
ing inclination ; my established princi- 
ples of conduct. ‘ That do J. Under 
the influence of sinful propensities, and 
carnal inclinations and desires. This 
represents the strong native propensity 
to sin; and even the power of cor- 
rupt propensity under the restraining 
influence of the gospel. On this re- 
markable and important passage we 
may observe, (1.) That the prevailing 
propensity; the habitual fixed inclina- 
tion of the mind of the Christian, is to 
do right. The evil course is hated; the 
right course is loved. This is the cha 
racteristic of a pious mind. It distin 
guishes a holy man from a sinner. (2.) 
The evil which is done is disapproved ; 
is a source of grief; and the habitual 
desire of the mind is to avoid it, and 
be pure. This also distinguishes the 
Christian from the sinner. (3.) There 
is no need of being embarrassed here 
with any metaphysical difficulties or 
inquiries how this can be; for (a) it is 
in fact the experience of all Christians. 
The habitual, fixed inclination and de- 
sire of their minds is to serve God. 
They have a fixed abhorrence of sin; 
and yet they are conscious of imper 
fection, and error, and sin, that is the 
source of uneasiness and trouble. The 
strength of natural passion may in an 
unguarded moment overcome them. 
The power of long habits of previous 
thoughts may annoy them. A man 
who was an infidel before his conver- 
sion, and whose mind was filled with 
skepticism, and cavils, and blasphemy, 
will find the effect of his former habits 
of thinking lingering in his mind, and 
annoying his peace for years. These 
thoughts will start up with the rapidity 
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16 If then I do that which I 


would not, I consent unto the law, 
that 7 7s good. 
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17 Now then itis no more I that 
do it, but sin that dwelleth in 
me. ; 


of the lightning. Thus it .s with every 
vice and every opinion. It is one of 
the effects of habit. “The very passage 
of an impure thought through we 
mind leaves pollution behind it,” and 
where sin has been long indulged, it 
leaves its withering, desolating effect 
on the soul long after conversion, and 
produces that “state of conflict with 
which every Christian is familiar. (0) 
An. effect somewhat sim_lar is felt by 
all men. All are conscious of doing 
that, under the excitement of passion 
and prejudice, which their conscience 
and better judgment disapprove. A 
conflict thus exists, which is attended 
with as much metaphysical difficulty 
as the struggle in the Christian’s mind 
referred tohere. (c) The same thing 
was observed and described in the writ- 
ings of the heathen. Thus Xenophon 
(Cyrop. vi. 1), Araspes, the Persian, 
says in order to excuse his treasonable 
designs, “Certainly I must have two 
souls; for plainly it is not one and the 
same which is both evil and good ; and 
at the same time wishes to do a thing 
and not to doit. Plainly then, there are 


two souls; and when the good one pre- 


vails, then’ it doéS good; and when the 
evilone predominates, then it does evil.” 
So also Epictetus (Enchixid. ii. 26) 
says, “He that sins does not do what 
he would, but what he would not, that 
he does.” With this passage it would 
almost seem that Paul was familiar, 
and had his eye on it when he wrote. 
So also the well-known passage from 
Ovid, Meta. vii. 9. 
Aliudque Cupido, 
Mens aliud suadet. Video meliora, pro- 
boque, 

Deteriora sequor. 

‘ Desire prompts to one thing, but the 
mind persuades to another. I sce the 
goed, and approve it, and yet pursue 
the wrong.’—See other passages of si- 
milar import quoted in Grotius and 


Tholuck. 


16. I consent unto the law. The 
very struggle with evil shows that it 
is not loved, or approved, but that the 
law which condemns it is really loved. 
Christians may here find a test of their 
piety. ‘The fact of struggling against 
evil,—the desire to be free from it, and 
to overcome it, the anxiety and grief 
which it causes,—is an evidence that we 
do not love it, and that therefore we 
are the friends of God. Perhaps no- 
thing can be a more decisive test of 
piety than a long-continued and painful 
struggle against evil passions and de- 
sires in every form, and a panting of 
the soul to be delivered from the power 
and dominion of sin. 

17. It is no more I that doit. This 
is evidently figurative language, for it - 
is really the man that sins when evil 
is committed. But the apostle makes 
a distinction between sim and that 
which he intends by the pronoun I. 
by the former he evidently means his 
corrupt nature. By the latter he refers 
to his renewed nature, his Christian 
principles. He means to say that he 
does not approve or love it in his pre- 
sent state, but that it is the result of his 
native propensities and passions. In 
his heart, and conscience, and habitual 
feeling, he did not choose to commit 
sin, but abhorred it. ‘Thus every Chris- 
tian can say that he does not choose to 
do evil, but would wish to be perfect ; 
that he hates sin, and yet that his cor- 
rupt passions lead him astray. J But 
sin. My corrupt passions and native 
propensities. 1 That dwelleth in me. 
Dwelling in me as its home. This isa 
strong expression, denoting that sin 
had taken up its habitation in ‘the 
mind, and abode there. It had not been 
yet wholly dislodged. This expression 
stands in contrast with another that 
occurs, where it is said that “ the Spirit 
of God dwells” in the Christian. Rom 
vill. 9. 1 Cor. ili. 16. ‘The sense is, 
thet he is strongly influ reed by sin 
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18 For I know that in me 
(that is, in my flesh) dwelleth 
no * good thing: for to will is 
present with me: but how to 
perform that which is good I find 
not. 

19 For’ the good that I would, 


a Gen, 6.5. U Gal.5.17. 
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I do not: but the evil which I 
would not, that I do. 

20 Now if I do that I would 
not, it is no more I that doit, but 
sin that dwelleth in me. 

21 I find then a law, that 
when I would do good, evil is 


ea the one hand, and by the Spirit on 
the other. From this expression has 
arisen the phrase so common among 
Christians, in-dwelling sin. 

18. For Iknow. ‘This is designed 
as an illustration of what he had just 
said, that sin dwelt in him. % That 
is, in my flesh. In my unrenewed na- 
ture; in my propensities and inclina- 
tions before conversion. Does not this 
qualifying expression show that in this 
discussion he was speaking of himself 
as a renewed man? Hence he is care- 
ful to imply that there was at that time 
in him something that was right or 
acceptable with God, but that that did 
not pertain to him by nature. 1 Dwell- 
eth. His soul was wholly occupied by 
that which was evil. It had taken en- 
tire possession. | No good thing. 
‘There could not be possibly a stronger 
expression of belief of the doctrine of 
total depravity. It is Paul’s own re- 
presentation of himself. It proves that 
his heart was wholly evil. And if this 
was true of him, it is true of all others. 
It is a good way to examine ourselves, 
to inquire whether we have such a 
view of our own native character as to 
say that we know that in our flesh 
there dwelleth no good thing. ‘The 
sense here is, that so far as the flesh 
was concerned, that is, in regard to his 
natural inclinations and desires, there 
was nothing good ; all was evil. This 
was true in his entire conduct before 
conversion, where the desires of the 
flesh reigned and rioted without con- 
trol; and it was true after conversion, 
#0 far as the natural inclinations and 
propensities of the flesh were concern- 
ed. All those operations in every state 
were evil, and not the less evil because 
they are experienced under the light 


and amidst the influences of the gos- 
pel. 1 Zo will. To purpose or intend 
to do good. 1 Js present with me. I 
can do that, It is possible; it is in my 
power. Theexpression may alsoimply 
that it was near to him (rpdaxecrui), 
that s, it was constantly before him; 
it was now his habitual inclination and 
purpose of mind. It is the uniform, 
regular, habitual purpose of the Chris- 
tian’s mind to do right. 1 But how. 
The sense would have been better re- 
tained here if the translators had not 
introduced the wordhow. The difficulty 
was not in the mode of performing it. 
but to do the thing itself. % I fina 
not. I do not find it in my power; or I 
find strong, constant obstacles, so that 
I fail of doing it. The obstacles are not 
natural, but such as arise from long in. 
dulgence in sin; the strong native pro: 
pensity to evil. 

19. For the good, &c. This is sub- 
stantially a repetition of what is said in 
ver. 15. The repetition shows how full 
the mind of the apostle was of the sub- 
ject; and how much inclined he was 
to dwell upon it, and to place it in 
every variety of form. It is not uncom- 
mon for Paul thus to express his in- 
tense interest in a subject, by placing 
it in a-great variety of aspects, even 
at the hazard of much repetition. 

20 Now if I do, &c. ‘This verse ig 
also a repetition of what was said in 
ver. 16, 17. 

21. I find then a law. There is 
a law whose operation I experience 
whenever I attempt to do good. There 
have been various opinions about the 
meaning of the word law_in this place. 
It is evident that is used here in a sense 
somewhat unusual. But it retains the 
notion which commonly attaches to it 
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_present * with me. 


22 For I delight ?in’ the law 
a Ps.65.3. b Ps.1.2. 
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of God after the inward ‘man 


23 But I see another law in £ 
c2Cor.4,16. 1 Pet.3.4. dc.6.13,19. 


ot that which binds, or controls. And 
though this to which he refers differs 
froma law, inasmuch asit is notimposed 
bya superior, which is the usual idea of 
a law,yet it has so far the sense of law 
that it binds, controls, influences, or is 
that to which he was subject. There 
can be no doubt that he refers here to 
his carnal and corrupt nature; to the 
evil propensitiesand dispositions which 
wereleading himastray. Hisrepresent- 
ing this as a law is in accordance with 
all that he says of it, that it is servt- 
tude, that he is in bondage to it, and 
that it impedes his efforts to be holy 
and pure. ‘The meaning is this, ‘I find 
a habit, a propensity, an influence of 
corrupt passions and desires, which, 
when I would. do right, impedes my 
progress, and prevents my accomplish- 
ing what I would.’ Comp. Gal. v. 17. 
livery Christian is as much acquainted 
with this as was the apostle Paul. 
i Do good. Do right. Be perfect. 
Evil. Some corrupt desire, or im- 
proper feeling, or evil propensity. 1 Js 
present with me. Is near; is at hand. 
It starts up unbidden, and undesired, 
It is in the path, and never leaves us, 
but is always ready to impede our 
going, and to turn us from our good 
designs. Comp. Ps. Ixv. 3, “ Iniquities 
prevail against me.” The sense is, that 
to do evil is agreeable to our strong 
natural inclinations and passions. 

22 For I delight. The werd used 
here (Zvvjdopat); occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament. It properly 
means to rejoice with anyone; and ex- 
presses not only approbation of the 
understanding, as the expression, “TI 
consent unto the law,’’ in ver. 16, but 
more than that it denotes sensible plea- 
sure in the heart. It indicates not only 
intellectual assent, but emotion, an 
emotion of pleasure in the contempla- 
tion of the law. And this shows that 
the apostle is not speaking of an unre- 
newed man. Of such a man it might 
be said that his conscience approved 


the law; that his understanding was 
convinced that the law was good; but 
never yet did it occur that an impeni- 
tent sinner found emotions of pleasure 
in the contemplation of the pure and 
spiritual law of God. If this expression 
can be applied to an unrenewed man, 
there is, perhaps, not a single mark of 
a pious mind which may not with 
equal propriety be so applied. It is the 
natural, obvious, and usual mode of 
denoting the feelings of piety,an assent 
to the divine law followed with emo- 
tions of sensible delight in the contem- 
plation. Comp. Ps. cxix. 97, “O how 
love I thy law; it is my meditation all 
the day.” Ps. i. 2, “But his delight is 
in the law of the Lorn.” Ps. xix. T— 
11... Job xxiii. 12. 1 In the law of 
God. The word law here is used ina 
large sense to denote all the communi 
cations which God had made to control 
man. The sense is, that the apostle 
was pleased with the whole. One mark 
of genuine piety is to be pleased with 
the whole.of the divine requirements. 
1 After the inward man. In respect to 
the inward man. The expression “ the 
inward man” is used sometimes to de- 
note the rational part of man as op- 
posed to the sensual; sometimes the 
mind as opposed to the body (comp 
2 Cor. iv. 16. 1 Pet. iii. 4). It is 
thus used by the Greek classic writers. 
Here it is used evidently in opposition 
to a carnal and corrupt nature; to the 
evil passions and desires of the soul in 
an unrenewed state; to what is called 
elsewhere “ the old man which is cor- 
rupt according. to the deceitful lusts.” 
Eph. iv. 22. The “inward man” is 
elsewhere called ‘the new man” (Eph. 
iv. 24); and denotes not the mére intel- 
lect, or conscience, but is a personifica- 
tion of the principles of action by which 
a Christian is governed; the new na- 
ture ; the holy disposition ; the inclina- 
tion of the heart that is renewed. 

23. But I see another law. Note, 
ver. 21. UT In my members. In my 
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my members, warring against 

the law of my mind, and bring- 

ing me into captivity “to the 
@ Ps. 142.7. 
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law of sin which is in my mem- 
bers. 
24 O” wretched man that J 


2b Ps.38.2,10 ; 77.3-9, 


body; in my flesh; in my corrupt and 
sinful propensities. Note, ch. vi. 13. 
Comp. 1 Cor. vi. 15. Col. iii. 5. The 
body is composed of many members ; 
and as the flesh is regarded as the 
source of sin (ver. 18), the law of sin 
is said to be in the members, i. e., in 
the body itself 1 Warring against. 
Fighting against; or resisting. 1 The 
law of my mind. This stands opposed 
to the prevailing inclinations of a cor- 
rupt nature. It means the same as.was 


expressed by the phrase “ the. inward 
” 


man,” and denotes the desires and pur- 
poses of a renewed heart. 1 And 
bringing me into captivity. Making 
me a prisoner, or a captive. This is 


the completion of the figure respecting 
the warfare. A captive taken in war 
was at the disposal of the victor. So 
the apostle represents himself as en- 
gaged in a warfare; and as being over- 
come, and made an unwilling captive 
to the evil inclinations of the heart. 
The expression is strong ; and denotes 
strong corrupt propensities. But though 
strong, it is believed it is language 
which all sincere Christians can adopt 
of themselves, as expressive of that 
painful and often disastrous conflict 
in their bosoms when they contend 
against the native propensities of their 
hearts. 

24. O wretched man that I am! 
The feeling implied by this lamentation 
isthe result of this painful conflict ; and 
this frequent subjection to sinful pro- 
pensities. The effect of this conflict is, 
(1.) To produce pain and distress, It 
is often an agonizing struggle between 
good and evil; a struggle which annoys 
the peace, and renders life wretch- 
ed. (2.) It tends to produce humility. 

‘Itis humbling to man to be thus under 
the influence of evil passions. It is de- 
grading to his nature; a stain on his 
glory; and it tends to bring him into 
the dust, that he is under the control 
of such propensities, and so often gives 


indulgence to them. In such circum. 
stances, the mind is overwhelmed with 
wretchedness, and instinctively sighs 
for relief. Can the law aid? Can man 
aid? Can any native strength of con- 
science or of reason aid? In vain all 
these are tried, and the Christian then 
calmly and thankfully acquiesces in 
the consolations of the apostle, that aid 
can be obtained only through Jesus 
Christ. 1 Who shall deliver me. Who 
shall rescue me; the condition of a 
mind in deep distress, and conscious 
of its own weakness, and looking for 
aid. 1 The body of this death, Marg. 
This body of death. 'The word body 
here is probably used as equivalent to 
flesh, denoting the corrupt and evil 
propensities of the soul. Note, ver. 18. 
It is thus used to denote the law of sin 
in the members, as being that with 
which the apostle was struggling, and 
from which he desired to be delivered. 
The expression “ body of this death” is 
a Hebraism, denoting a body deadly in 
its tendency ; and the whole expression 
may mean the corrupt principles of 
man; the carnal, evil affeetions that 
lead to death or to condemnation. ‘The 
expression is one of vast strength, and 
strongly characteristic of the apostle 
Paul. It indicates, (1.) That it was 
near him, attending him, and was dis. 
tressing in its nature. (2.) Ancarnest 
wish to be delivered from it. Some 
have supposed that he refers to a cus. 
tom practised by ancient tyrants, of 
binding a dead body to a captive as a 
punishment, and compelling him tc 
drag the cumbersome and offensive 
burden with him wherever he went. ] 
do not see any evidence that the apos 
tle had this in view. But such a fact 
may be used as a striking and perhaps 
not improper illustration of the mean 
ing of the apostle here. - No strength 
of words could express deeper feeling 
none srore feelingly indicate the ne. 
cessity of the grace of God to accom. 
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am! woo shall deliver me from 
‘the body of this death ? * 

25 I *thank God, through Je- 
sus Christ our Lord. So then, 
with the mind I myself serve the 
lor, this body of death a Ps,88.5. b 1Cor. 15.57, 
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law of God, but with the flesh the 
law of sin. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
F\HERE ts, therefore, now 
no °“condemnation to them 


¢ Jno.3, 18. 


plish that to which the unaided human 
powers are incompetent. 

25. I thank God. That 1s, I thank 
God for effect.ng a deliverance to whieh 
fam myself incompetent. There is a 
way of rescue, and I trace it altogether 
to nis mercy in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
What conscience sould not do, what 
the law could not do, what unaided 
human strength could not do, has been 
accomplished by the plan of the gospel; 
and complete deliverance can be ex- 
pected there, and there alone. This is 
the point to which all his reasoning 
had tended; and having thus shown 
that the law was insufficient to effect 
this deliverance, he is now prepared to 
utter the language of Christian thank- 
‘ulness that it can be effected by the 
gospel. The superiority of the gospel 
to the law in overcoming all the evils 
inder which man labours, is thus tri- 
umphantly established.. Comp. 1 Cor: 
xv. 57. 1 Sothen. As the result of 
the whole inquiry we have come to 
this conclusion. 1 With the mind. 
With the understanding, the con- 
science, the purposes, or intentions of 
the soul. This is a characteristic of 
the renewed nature. Of no impenitent 
sinner could it be ever afhrmed that 
with his mind he served the law of 
God. 1 I myself. It is still the same 
person, though acting in thisapparently 
contradictory manner. 1 Serve the 
law of God. Do honor to it as a just 
vnd holy Jaw (ver. 12, 16), and am in- 


elined to obey it. ver. 22, 24. 1 But 
with the flesh. ‘The corrupt propen- 
sities and lusts. ver. 18. 4 The law 


sf sin. That is in the members, The 
flesh throughout, in all its native pro- 
pensities and passions, leads to sin; it 
has no tendency tc holiness; and its 
cor.uptions can be overcome only by 
tae grace of God. We have thus 


‘].) A view of the sad and painful 
conflict between sin and God. They 
are opposed in all things. (2.) We see 
the raging, withering effect of sin on 
the soul. -In all circumstances it tends 
to death and wo. (3.) We see the 
feebleness of the law and of conscience 
to overcome this. The tendency of 
both is to produce conflict and wo. 
And, (4.) We see that the gospel only 
can ovércome sin. To us it should be 
a subject of ever-increasing thankful- 
ness, that what could not be accom 
plished by the law, can be thus effected 
by the gospel; and that God has de- 
vised a plan that thus effects complete 
deliverance, and which gives to the 
captive in sin an everlasting triumph. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

Turs chapter is one of the most in 
teresting and precious portions of the 
sacred Scriptures. Some parts of it 
are attended with great difficulties ; but 
its main scope and design is apparent 
toall. It is a continuation of the sub- 
ject discussed in the previous chapter, 
and is intended mainly to show that 
the gospel could effect what the law 
was incapable of doing. In that chap- 
ter the apostle had shown that the law 
was incapable of producing sanctifica- 
tion or peace of mind. He had traced 
its influence on the mind in different 
conditions, and shown that equally be- 
fore regeneration and afterwards, it was 
incapable of producing peace and holi- 
ness. Such was man, such were his 
propensities, that the application of law 
only tended to excite, to irritate, to pro- 
duce conflict. The conscience, indeed, 
testified to the law that it was good; 
but still it had shown that it was not - 
adapted to produce holiness of heart 
and peace, but agitation, conflict, and 
a state of excited sin. In opposition te 
this, he proceeds to show in this chap 
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which are in Christ Jesus, who 
a Gal.5,16. 


ter the power of the gospel to produce 
that which the law could not. In doing 
this, he illustrates the subject by seve- 
ral considerations. (1.) The gospel 
dees what the law could not do in giv- 
ing life and delivering from condem- 
nation. ver. 1—13. (2.) It produces 
a spirit, of adoption, and all the bless- 
ings which result from the filial confi- 
dence with which we can address God 
as our Father, in opposition to the law 
which produced only terror and alarm. 
ver. 14—17. (3.) It sustains the soul 
amidst its captivity to sin, and its trials, 
with the hope of a future deliverance— 
a complete and final redemption of the 
body from all the evils of this life. ver. 
18—25. (4.) It furnishes the aid of 
the Holy Spirit to sustain us in our 
wials and infirmities. ver. 26,27. (5.) 
{t gives the assurance that all things 
shall work together for good, since all 
things are connected with the purpose 
of God, and -all that can occur to a 
Christian comes in as a part of the plan 
of him who has resolved to save him. 
ver. 28—30. (6.) It ministers conso- 
lation from the fact that every thing 
that can affect the happiness of man is 
on the side of the Christian, and will 
co-operate in his favour; as, e. g. (a) 
God, in giving his Son, and in justify- 
ing the believer. ver. 31—33. (b) Christ, 
in dying, and rising, and interceding 
for Christians, ver. 34. (c) The love 
of a Christian to the Saviour is in itself 
so strong that nothing can separate him 
from it. ver. 35—39. By all these con- 
siderations the superiority of the gospel 
to the law is shown, and assurance is 
given to the believer of his final salva- 
tion. By this interesting and conclu- 
sive train of reasoning, the apostle is 
orepared for the triumphant language 
of cxultation with which he closes this 
most precious portion of the word of 
God, ° 

1. There is, therefore, now. This 
ts connected with the closing verses of 
cl vii. The apostle had there shown 
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walk * not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit. 


that the law could not affect deliver. 
ance from sin, hut that such deliver 

ance was to be traced to the gospel 
alone. ch. vit. 23—25. It is implied 
here that there was condemnation un. 
der the law, and would be still, but for 
the intervention of the gospel. Ne 
condemnation. This does not mean 
that sin in believers is not to be con- 
demned as much as any where, for the 
contrary is every where taught in the 
Scriptures; but it means, “(L. ) That 
the gospel does not pronounce condem- 
nation like the law. Its office is to par- 
don; the office of the law, to condemn. 
The one never affords deliverance, but 
always condemns; the object of the 
other is to free from condemnation, and 
to set the soul at liberty. (2.) There 
is no jinal condemnation under the 
gospel. The office, design, and ten. 
dency of the gospel is to free:from the 
condemning sentence of law. This 
is its first and its glorious announce- 
ment, that it frees lost and ruined men 
from a most fearful and terrible con 
demnation. 1 Witch are in Christ 
Jesus. Who are united to Christ. To 
be iz him is an expression not seldom 
used in the New ‘Testament, denoting 
close and intimate union. Phil. i. 1 

iii, 9. 2 Cor. v. 17. Rom. xvi. 7—11 
The union between Christ and his peo- 
ple is compared to that between the 
vine and its branches (John xv. 1—6) 
and hence believers are said to be in 
him ina similar sense, as deriving their 
support from him, and as united in 
feeling, in purpose,and destiny, 1 Who 
walk. Who conduct, or live. Note, 
ch. iv. 12. 1 Not after the flesk, Who 
do not live to gratily the corrupt de- 
sires and passions of the flesh. Note, 
ch, vil. 18. This is a characteristic of 
a Christian. What it is to walk after 
the flesh may be seen in Gal. v. 19— 
21. It follows that a man whose pur- 
pose of life is to gratify his corrupt ce. 
sires, cannot be a Christian. Unleos 
he lives not to gratify his flesh, he can — 
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2 Sor the law of the Spirit of 


life * in Christ Jesus hath made 
me free *’ from the law of sin and | 


death. 


3 For what the law could not 


a 2Cor.3.6. b. Gal.2,19; 5.1. 


have no evidence of piety. This is a 
test which is easily applied; and if 
every professor of religion were honest, 


there could be no danger of mistake, 


and there need be no doubts about his 
true character. 1 But after the Spirit. 
As the Holy Spirit would lead or 
prompt. 
may be seen in Gal. v. 22, 23. 
man has these fruits of the Spirit, he is 
a Christian ; if not, he is a stranger to 
religion, whatever else he may possess. 
And this test also is easily applied. 

2, For the law. ‘The word law here 
_ means that rule, command, or influ- 
ence which “the Spirit of Life” pro- 
duces. That exerts a control which is 
here called a law, for a law often means 
any thing by which we are ruled or 
governed, See Notes, ch. vii. 21. 23. 
I Of the Spirit.» I see no reason to 
doubt here that this refers to the Holy 
Spirit. Evidently, at the close of ver. 
1, the word has this reference. The 
phrase “ the Spirit of life” then means 
the Holy Spirit producing or giving life; 
1.€. giving peace, joy, activity, salvation; 
in opposition to the law spoken of in ch. 
vil. that produced death and condemna- 
tion. 1 In Christ Jesus. Under the 
Christian religion ; or sent by Christ to 
apply his work to men. John xvi, 7— 
14, The Spirit is sent by Christ; his 
influence is a part of the Christian 
scheme ; and his power accomplishes 
that which the law could not do. 
1 Hath made me free. ‘That is, has 
delivered me from the predominating in- 
fluence and control of sin. He cannot 
mean that he was perfect, for the whole 
tenor of his reasoning is opposed to 
that. But the design, the tendency, 
and the spirit of the gospel was to pro- 
duce this freedom from what the law 
could not deliver; and he was now 
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If a 
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¢ do, in that it was weak through 
the flesh, God, sending his own 
Son ? in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and ' for sin, condemned 
sin in the flesh : 


c Acts 12.39. Heb.7.18,19, 
sacrifice for sin. 


d Gal.3.13, 1 or, bya 


brought under the general power of 
this scheme, In the former state he 
was under a bitter and most galling 
bondage. ch. vii. 7—11. Now, he was 
brought under the influence of ascheme 
which contemplated freedom, and 
which produced it. The law of sin 
and death. 'The controling influence 
of sin, leading to death and condem- 
nation. ch. vil. 5—11]. 

3. For what the law could not do. 
The.law of God, the moral law. It 
could not free from sin and condem. 
nation. This the apostle had fully 
shown in ch, vii. 1 Jn that. Because. 
I It was weak. It was feeble and in. 
efficacious. It could not accomplish it. 
I Through the flesh. In consequence 
of the strength of sin, and of the evil] 
and corrupt desires of the unrenewed 
heart. The fault was not in the law, 
which was good (ch. vil. 12), but it 
was owing to the strength of the natu, 
ral passions and the sinfulness of the 
unrenewed heart. See ch. vii. 7—11, 
where this influence is fully explained, 
1 God, sending his own Son. That is, 
God did or accomplished that, by send- 
ing his Son, which the law could not 
do. The word did, or accomplished, 
it is necessary to understand here, in 
order to complete the sense. 4 In the 
likeness of sinful flesh. That is, he 
so far resembled sinful flesh that he 
partook of flesh, or the nature of man, 
but without any of its sinftl propen. 
sities or desires. It was not human 
nature ; not, as the Docete taught, hu. 
man nature in appearance only; but 
it was human nature without any of its 
corruptions. 1 And for sin. Margin, 
“ By a sacrifice for sin.” The expres. 
sion evidently means, by an offering 
for sin, or that he was given as a sacri. 
fice on account of sin. His being given 
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‘£ That the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk * not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit. 

5 For they that are after the 
fiesh, ’ do mind the things of 


a ver.1. b Jno.3, 1Cor.15.48, 
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the flesh; but they that are after 
the Spirit, the things * of the 
Spirit. 

6 For ' to be carnally minded 
ts death ; * but ? to be spiritually 
minded 7s life and peace : 


e1Cor,2.14. 1 the minding of the flesh. 
2 the minding of the Spirit. 


ad Ge, .€.2, 


had respect tosin. 1 Condemned sin 
in the flesh. The flesh is regarded as 
the source of sin. Note, ch. vii. 18. 
The flesh being the seat and origin of 
transgression, the atoning sacrifice was 
made in the likeness of sinful flesh, that 
thus he might meet sin, as it were, on 
its own ground, and destroy it. He 
may be said to have condemned sin in 
this manner. (1.) Because the fact that 
he was given for it, and died on its ac- 
count, was a condemnation of it. If 
rin had been approved by God, he 
vould not have made an atonement to 
secure its destruction. The depth and 
intensity of the woes of Christ on its 
uecount show the degree of abhorrence 
with which it is regarded by God. 
(2.) The word condemn may be used 
in the sense of destroying, overcoming, 
wr subduing, 2 Pet. ii. 6, “ And turn- 
yng the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
into ashes, condemned them with an 
everthrow.” In this sense the sacrifice 
nt Christ has not only condemned sin 


as being ‘evil, but has weakened its | 


power and destroyed its influence, and 
will finally annihilate its existence in 
all who are saved by the death. 
_ 4, That the righteousness of the law. 
That we might be conformed to the 
law, or be obedient to its requirements, 
and no longer under the influence 
of the flesh and its corrupt designs. 
I Might be fulfilled. That we might 
be obedient,-or comply with its de- 
yaands. ‘I Who-walk. Note, ver. 1. 
5. For they that are after the flesh. 
They that are under the influence of 
the corrupt and sinful desires of the 
Hesh. Gal. v. 19—21. Those who are 
unrenewed. 4 Do mind the things of 
the flesh. ‘They are supremely devoted 
to the gratification of thrir corrupt de- 


sires. But they that. are after th 
Spirit. Who are under its influence ; 
who are’ led by the Spirit. 1 The 
things of the Spirit. These things 
which the Spirit produces, or which he 
effects in the mind. Gal. v. 21—23. 
This verse is for the purpose of illus. 
tration, and is designed to show that 


‘the tendency of religion is to produce 


as entire a-devotedness to the service 
of God as men had before rendered to 
sin; that is, that they would be fully 
engaged in that to which they had 
devoted themselves. As the Chris- 
tian, therefore, had devoted himself 
to the service of the Spirit, and had 
been brought under his influence, it 
was to be expected that he would make 
it his great and only object to cherish 
and cultivate the graces which that 
Spirit would produce. 

6. For to be carnally minded. Mar- 
gin, “ The minding of the flesh.” The 
sense is, that to follow the inclinations 
of the flesh, or the corrupt propensities 
of our nature, leads to condemnation 
and death. ‘The expression is one of 
great energy, and shows that it not 
only leads to death, or leads to misery, 
but that it is death itself; there is wo 
and condemnation in the very act and 
purpose of being supremely devoted tu 
the corrupt passions. Its only tendency 
is condemnation and despair 1 Is 
death.- The penalty of transgression : 
condemnation and eternal ruin. Note, 
ch. v. 12. % But to be spiritually 
minded. Margin, “The minding of 
the Spirit.” That is, making it the 
object of the mind, the end and aim of 
the actions, to cultivate the graces of 
the Spirit, and to submit to his influ. 
ence. To be spiritually minded is te 
seek those feelings and views which 
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7 Because the carnal mind 
is enmity against God; for it is 


the Holy Spirit produces, and to follow 
his leadings. 1 Is life. This is opposed 
to death in ver. 5. It tends to life,and 
is in fact real life. For to possess and 
cultivate the graces of the Spirit, to be 
lead where he would guide us, is the 
design of our existence, and is the only 
path of happiness. ‘I And peace. Note, 
ch. vi. 

7. Because. This is given as a rea- 
son for what is said in ver. 6. In that 
verse the apostle had affirmed that to 
be carnally minded was death, but he 
had not stated why it was. He now 
explains it by saying that it is enmity 


against God, and thus involves a sin- 


ner in conflict with him, and exposes 
to his condemnation. 1 The carnal 
mind, This is the same expression as 
occurs in ‘ver. 6 (79 godynpa ris capKds ), 
[t does not mean the mind itself, the 
intellect, or the will; it does not sup- 
pose that the mind or soul is physical- 
ly depraved, or opposed to God ; but it 
means that the minding of the things 
of the flesh, giving to them supreme 
attention, is hostility against God; and 
involves the sinner in a ¢ontroversy 
with him, and hence leads to death and 
wo. ‘This passage should not be alleged 
in proof that the soul is physically de- 
praved, but merely that where there is 
a supreme regard to the flesh there is 
hostility to God. . It does not directly 
prove the doctrine of universal depra- 
vity; but it proves only. that where 
such attention exists to the corrupt de- 
sires of the soul, there is hostility to 
God. It is indeed implied that that 
supreme regard to the flesh exists 
every where by nature, but this is not 
expressly affirmed. For the object of 
the apostle here is not to teach the 
doctrine of depravity, but to show that 
where such depravity in fact exists, it 
involves the sinner in a fearful contro- 
versy with God. 4 Is enmity. Hos- 
tility ; hatred. It means that such a re- 
gard to the flesh is in fact hostility to 
God, because it is opposed to his law, 
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not subject to the taw of God ; 
neither indeed can be. 


and to his plan for purifying the soul. 
Comp. James iv. 4. 1 John ii. 15, 
The minding of the things of the flesh 
also leads to the hatred of God himself, 
because he is opposed to it, and has ex- 
pressed his abhorrence of it. 1 Against 
God. Towards God; or in regard to 
him. It supposes hostility to him. 
T Fort. The word “it” here refers 
to the minding of the things of the 
flesh. It does not mean that the soul 
itself is not subject to his law, but that 
the minding of those things is hostile 
to his law. The apostle does not ex. 
press any opinion about the metaphy-. 
sical ability of man, or discuss that 
question at all. The amount of his 
affirmation is simply, that the minding 
of the flesh, the supreme attention to 
its dictates and desires, is not and 
cannot be subject to the law of God. 
They are wholly contradictory and 
irreconcilable, just as much as the love 
of falsehood is inconsistent with the 
laws of truth; as intemperance is in- 
consistent with the law of temperance; 
and as adultery is a violation of the 
seventh commandment. But whether 
the man himseif might not obey the 
law,—whether he has, or has not, ability 
to do it,—isa question which the apostle 
does not touch, and on which this pas- 
sage should not be adduced. For whe- 
ther the law of a particular sin is utter 
ly irreconcilable with an opposite vir 
tue, and whether the sinner is able to 
abandon that sin and pursue a different 
path, are very different inquiries. 1 Is 
not subject. It is not in subjection ta 
the command of God. The minding of 
the flesh is opposed to that law, and 
thus shows that it is hostile to God. 
I Neither indeed can be. his is ab- 
solute and certain. It is impossible that 
it should be. ‘There is the utmost 
inability in regardtoit. The things are 
utterly irreconcilable. But the affirma. 
tion does not mean that the heart of 
the sinner might not be subject to 
God: or that his soul is so physically 
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8 So then they that are in the 
flesh cannot please God. 

9 But ye are ‘not in the flesh, 
but in the Spirit, if so be that 


depraved that he cannot obey, or that 
ke might not obey the law. On that, 
the apostle here expresses no opinion. 
That is not the subject of the discus- 
sion. It is simply that the supreme re- 
gard to the flesh, the minding of that, 
is utterly irreconcilable with the law 
of God. They are different things, and 
can never be made to harmonize ; just 
as adultery cannot be chastity; false- 
hood cannot be truth; dishonesty can- 
not be honesty; hatred cannot be love. 
This passage, therefore, should not be 
adduced to prove the doctrine of man’s 
inability to love God, for it does not re- 
fer to that, but it proves merely that a 
supreme regard tothe things of the flesh 
is utterly inconsistent with the law of 
God; can never be reconciled with it; 
and involves the sinner in hostility 
with his Creator. 

8. So then. It follows; it leads to 
this conclusion. They that are in 
the flesh. ‘They who are unrenewed 
sinners; who are following supremely 
the desires of the flesh. ch. vii. 18. 
Those are meant here -who follow 
fleshly appetites and desires, and who 
ue not led by the Spirit of God. 
1 Cannot please God. ‘Chat is, while 
hey are thus in the flesh; while they 
thus pursue the desires of their corrupt 
nature, they cannot please God. But 
this affirms nothing respecting their 
ability to turn from this course, and to 
pursue a different mode of life. That 
is a different question. A child maybe 
obstinate, proud, and disobedient; and 
while in this state, it may be affirmed of 
him that he cannot please his parent. 
But whether he might not cease to 
be obstinate,and become obedient, is a 
very different inquiry; and the two sub- 
jeets should never be confounded. It 
follows from this, (1.) That those who 
are unrenewed are totally depraved, 
since in this state they eannot please 
God. (2.) That none of their actions 
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the Spirit of God dwell ‘in 
you. Nowif any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his. 


alCor,.8,19, Gal.4.6, 


while in this state can be acceptable 
to him, since he is pleased only with 
those who are spizitually minded. (3.) 
That those who are in this state should 
turn from it without delay; so it is de- 
sirable that every man should please 
God. (4.) That if the sinner does not 
turn from his course, he will be ruined. 
With his present character he ean 
neyer please him ; neither in health nor 
sickness; neither in life nor death; 
neither on earth nor in hell. He is en- 
gaged in hostility against God; and if 
he does not himself forsake it, it will 
be endless, and involve his soul in all 
the evils of a personal, and direct, 


and eternal warfare with the Lord 
Almighty. 
9. But ye. You who are Christians. 


This is the opposite character to that 
which he had been describing, and 
shows the power of the gospel. 1 Not 
in the flesh. Not under the full influ- 
ence of corrupt desires and passions. 
1 But in the spirit. That is, you are 
spiritually minded; you are under the 
direction and influence of the Hol 

Spirit. 1 The Spirit of God. The Holy 
Ghost. 1 Dwell in you. The Holy 
Spirit is often represented as dwelling 
in the hearts of Christians (comp. 
IWCore 16,1 3--v1 9 2 Corser, 
16. Eph. ii. 21,22. Gal. iv. 6); and 
the meaning is not that there is a per- 
sonal or physical indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost, but that he influences, 
directs, and guides Christians, produc- 
ing meekness, love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, &c. 
Gal. v. 22,23. The expression, to 
dwell in one, denotes intimacy of con- 
nexion, and means that those things 
Which are the fruits of the Spirit are 
produced in the heart. I Have not the 
Spirit of Christ. The word Spirit is 
used in a great variety of significations 
in the Scriptures. It most commonly 
in the New Testament refers to the 
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10 And if Christ be in you, 
the body zs dead because of sin; 


third person of the Trinity, the Holy 
Ghost. But the expression “ the Spirit 
of Christ” is not, I believe, any where 
applied to him, except it may be 1 Pet. 
ji. 11. He is called often the Spirit of 
God (Matt. i1i.16; xii. 28.~ 1 Cor, il. 
11.14; iii. 16; vi. 11. 
but not the Spirit of the Father. The 
word spirit is often used to denote the 
temper, disposition; thus we say, a 
man of a generous spirit, or of a re- 
vengeful spirit, &c. It may possibly 


have this meaning here, and denotes. 


that he who has not the temper or dis- 
position of Christ is not his, or has 
no evidence of piety. But the con- 
nexion seems to demand that it should 
be understood in a sense similar to the 
expression “the Spirit of God,” and 
“the Spirit of him that raised up Je- 
sus’ (ver. 11); and if so, it means the 
Spirit which Christ imparts, or sends 
to accomplish his work (John xiv. 26), 
the Holy Spirit, sent to make us like 
Christ, and to sanctify our hearts. And 
in this sense it evidently denotes the 
Spirit which Christ would send to pro- 
duce in us the views and feelings which 
he came to establish, and which shall 
assimilate us to himself. Ifthis refers 
to the Holy Spirit, then we see the 
manner in which the apostle spoke of 
the Saviour, He regarded “ the Spi- 
cit”? as equally the Spirit of God and 
uf Christ, as proceeding‘from both; and 
thus evidently believed that there is a 
union of nature between the Father 
and the Son. Such language could 
never be used except on the supposi- 
tion that the Father and the Son are 
one; that is, that Christ is divine. 
{1 Js none of his. Is not a Christian. 
This is a test of piety that is easily ap- 
plied; and this settles the question. 
Ifa man is not influenced by the meek, 
pure, and holy spirit of the Lord Jesus, 
it he ig not conformed to his image, if 
his life does not resemble that of the 
Saviour, he is a stranger to religion. 
No test could be more easily applied, 
and none is more decisive. It matters 
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Eph. iv. 30), | 
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but the Spirit ¢s 1ife because of 
righteousness. 


not what else he may have. He may 
be loud in his professions, amiable ir 
his temper, bold in his zeal, or active 
in promoting the interests of his owr 
party or denomination in the church 

but if he has not the temper of the Sa. 
viour, and does not manifest his Spirit, 
it is as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. May all who read this, ho- 
nestly examine themselves; and may 
they have that which is the source of 
the purest felicity, the spirit and tem- 
per of the Lord Jesus. 

10. And if Christ be in you. This 
is evidently a figurative expression, 
where the word “Christ” is used ta 
denote his spirit, his principles; that is, 
he influences the man. Literally, he 
cannot be in a Christian; but the close 
connexion between him and Christians. 
and the fact that they are entirely un- 
der his influence, is expressed by this 
strong figurative language. It is lan. 
guage whichis not unfrequently used. 
Comp, Gal. ii, 20. Col. i: 27, 1 The 


‘body is dead. ‘This passage has been 


interpreted in very different ways 
Some understand it to mean that the 
body is dead in respect to sin; that is 
that sin has no more power to excite 
evil passions and desires; others, that 
the body must die on- account of sin 
but that the spiritual part shall live 
and even the body shall live also in the 
resurrection. Thus Calvin, Beza, anc 
Augustine. Doddridge understands i 
thus: “Though the body is to die or 
account of the first sin that entered int: 
the world, yet the spirit is life, and shal, 
continue to live on for ever, through 
that righteousness which the second 
Adam has introduced.” ‘To cach of 
these interpretations there are serious 
objections, which it is not necessary te 
urge. I understand the passage in the 
following manner: The body refers ta 
that of which the apostle had said so 
much in the previous chapters the 
flesh, the man before conversion. If 1s 
subject to corrupt passions and desires, 
and may be said thus to be dead, as té 
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11 But if the Spirit of him 
that raised up Jesus from the 
dead dwell in you, he * that rais- 
ed up Christ from the dead shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies 

a 2Cor.4,14, 


has none of the elements of spiritual 
life. It is under the reign of sin and 
death. The word pév, indeed, or truly, 
has been omitted in our translation, and 
the omission has obscured the sense. 
The expression is an admission of the 
apostle, or a summary statement of 
what had before been shown. ‘It is to 
be admitted, indeed, or it is true, that 
the unrenewed nature, the man before 
conversjon, under the influence of the 
flesh, is spiritually dead. Sin has its 
seat in the fleshly appetites; and the 
whole body may be admitted thus to 
be dead or corrupt.’ 1. Because of sin. 
Through sin (dt épapriav); by means 
of sinful passions and appetites. 1 But 
the spirit. ‘This stands opposed to the 
body; and it means that the soul, the 
immortal part, the renovated man, was 
alive, or was under the influence of 
living principles. It was imbued with 
the life which the gospel imparts, and 
had become active in the service of 
God. The word “sp.rit”’ here does not 
refer to the Holy Ghost, but to the spi- 
rit of man, the immortal part, recover- 
ed, renewed, and imbued with life under 
the gospel. 1 Because of righteousness. 
Through righteousness (d1d dtxavootvny). 
This is commonly: interpreted to mean, 
with reference to righteousness, or that 
it may become righteous. But I under- 
stand the expression to be used in the 
sense in which the word is so frequent- 
ly used in this epistle, as denoting G'od’s 
plan of justification. See Note, ch. 
i, 17. ‘The spirit of man has been 
recovered and made alive through his 
plan of justification. It communicates 
life, and recovers man from his death 
in sin to life.’ 

11. But if the Spirit of him, &c. 
The Holy Spirit. ver. 9. I He that 
raised up Christ, &c. He that had 
power to restore him. to life, has power 
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‘by his Spirit that dwelleth in 
ou. 
12 Therefore, brethren, we are 
debtors, not’ to the flesh, to live 
after the flesh. 


1 or, because of. b Ps, 116.16. 
to give life to you. He that did, tm 
fact, restore him to life, will also re- 
store you. ‘The argument here seems 
to be founded, first, on the power of 
God; and, secondly, on the connexion 
between Christ and his people. Comp. 
John xiv. 19, “ Because I live, ye shall 
live also.” 4 Shall also quicken. Shall 
make alive. Your mortal bodies. 
That this does not refer to the: resur- 
rection of the dead seems to be appa- 
rent, because that is not attributed to 
the Holy Spirit. I understand it as re 
ferring to the body, subject to carnal 
desires and propensities; by nature un- 
der the reign of death, and therefore 
mortal; i. e. subject to death. The 
sense is, that under the gospel, by the 
influence of the Spirit, the entire man 
will be. made alive in the service of 
God. Even the corrupt, carnal, and 
mortal body, so long under the domi- 
nion of sin, shall be made alive and re- 
covered to the service of God. This 
will be done by the Spirit that dwells 
in us, because that Spirit has restored 
life to our souls, abides with us with 
his purifying influence, and because 
the design and tendency of his in- 
dwelling is to purify the entire man. 
and restore all to God. Christians 
thus in their bodies and in their spirits 
become sacred. For even their body, the 
seat of evil passions and desires, shall 
become alive in the service of God. 
12. We are debtors. We owe it as 
a matter of solemn obligation. This 
obligation arises, (1.) From the facet 
that the Spirit dwells in us; (2.) Be- 
cause the design of his indwelling is 
to purify us; (3.) Because we are thus 
recovered from the death of sin to the 
life of religion; ar he who has im 
parted life, has a right to require that 
it be spent in his service. To the 
flesh. ‘To the corrupt propensities an@ 
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13 For if ye live after the 
flesh, ye shall die: but if ye 
through the Spirit do mortify * 


a Col.3.5. 
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the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live. 
14 For as many as are led” by 


L Gal.5.18. 


passions. We arc not beund to indulge 
them, because the end of such indul- 
gence is death and ruin. ch. vii. 21, 22. 
But we are bound to live to God, and 
to follow the leadings of his Spirit, for 
the end is life and peace. ch. vii. 22, 
23.. The reason for this is stated in 
the following verse. 

13. For if ye live, &c. If you live 
to indulge your carnal propensities, you 
will sink to eternal death. ch. vii. 23. 
1 Through the Spirit. By the aid of 
the Spirit; by cherishing and cultivat- 
ing his influences. What is here re- 
quired can be accomplished only. by the 
aid of the Holy Ghost. 1 Do mortify. 
Do put to death; do destroy. Sin is 
mortified when its power is destroyed 
and it ceases to be active. 1 The deeds 
of the body. The corrupt inclinations 
and passions}; called deeds of the body, 
because they are supposed to have their 
origin in the fleshly appetites. % Ye 
shall live. You shall be happy and 
saved. Either your sins must die, or 
youmust. If they are suffered to live, 
you will die. If they are put to death, 
you will be saved. No man can be 
saved in his sins. This closes the ar- 
gument of the apostle for the supe- 
riority of the gospel to the law. in pro- 
moting the purity of man. By this 
train of reasoning, he has shown that 
the gospel has accomplished what the 
law could not do—the sanctification of 
the soul, the destruction of the corrupt 
passions of our nature, and the recovery 
of man to God. 

14. For, as many. Whosoever; all 
who are thus led. This introduces a 
new topic, illustrating the benefits of 
the gospel, to wit, that it produces a 
spirit of adoption. ver. 14—17. 1% As 
ave led. As submit to his influence and 
control. The Spirit is represented as 
influencing, suggesting and controlling. 
One evidence of piety is, a willingness 
to yield to that influence, and submit 
tohim. One decided evidence of the 


| every man to heaven. 


want of picty is, where there ts an un. 
willingness to submit to that influence, 
but where the Holy Spirit is gricyed 
and resisted. All Christians submit ta 
his influence; all sinners decidedly re- 
ject it and oppose it. The influence 
of the Spirit, if followed, would lcad 
But when neg- 
lected, rejected, or despised, man goes 
down to hell. The glory belongs. to 
the conducting Spirit when man is 
saved; the fault is man’s when he is 
lost. The apostle here does not agitate 
the question how it is that the people 
of God are led by the Spirit, or why 
they yield to it when others resist it 
His design is simply to state the fact, 
that they who are thus led are ‘the 
sons of God, or have evidence of piety 

1 Are the Sons of God. Are adopted 
into his family, and are his children. 
This is a name of endearment, mean- 
ing that they sustain to him this rela- 
tion; that they are his friends, disc: 

ples, and imitators ; that they are part 

of the great family of the redeemed, or 
whom he is the Father and Protector. 
It is often applied to Christians in the 
Bible. Job i. 6. John i. 12. Phil. 11.15. 
1 John iii. 1, 2. Matt, v. 9.45. Luke 
vi. 35. This is a test of picty which 
is easily applied. (1.) Are we con- 
scious that an influence from above has 
been drawing us away from the cor- 
rupting passions and vanities of this 
World? This is the work of the Spirit. 
(2.) Are we conscious of a desire to 
yield to that influence, and to be con- 
ducted in the path of purity and life? 
This is an-evidence that we are the 
sons of God. (3.) Do we offer no re- 
sistance; do we follow cheerfully and 
obey this pure influence, leading us to 
mortify pride, subdue passion, destroy 
lust, humble ambition¥and annihilate 
the love of wealth and of the world? 
If so, we are his children. God will not 
lead us astray ; and our peace and happi 
ness consists only in yielding ourselves 
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the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God. 

15 For ye have not received 
the spirit of bondage * again, to 
tear; but? ye have received the 

@2Timm.1.7, b 1or,2.12. 


to this influence entirely, and in being 
willing to be conducted by this unseen 
hand “ beside the still waters of salva- 
tion.’ 

15. The spirit of bondage. The 
spirit that binds you; or the spirit ofa 
slave, that produces only fear. The 
slaye is under constant fear and alarm. 
But the spirit of religion is that of free- 
dom and of confidence; the spirit of 
children and not of slaves. Compare 
‘Note, John viii. 32—36. 1 Again to 
fear. That you should again be 
afraid, or be subjected to servile fear. 
This implies that in their former state 
under the law, they were in a state of 
servitude, and that the tendency of it 
was merely to produce alarm. Every 
sinner is subject to such fear. He has 
every thing of which to be alarmed. 
God is angry with him ; his conscience 
will trouble him; and he has every 
thing to apprehend in death and in 
eternity. But it is not so with the 
Christian: Comp. 2 Tim. i. 7. 1 The 
spirit of avoption. The feeling of af- 
fection, Jove, and confidence which per- 
taing to children ; not the servile, trem- 
bling spirit of slaves, but the temper 
and affectionate regard of sons. Adop- 
tion is the taking and treating a stran- 
ger as one’s own child. It is applied 
to Christians because God treats them 
as his children; he receives thera. into 
this relation, though they were by na- 
ture strangers and enemies. I¢ implies, 
(1.) That we by nature had no claim 
on-him; (2.) That, therefore, the act 
is one of mere kindnees-—cf pure, sove- 
reign love; (3.) That we are now un- 
der his protection and care; and, (4.) 
That we are bognd to manifest towards 
him the spirit of children, and yield to 
him obedience. See Note, John i, 12. 
Comp. Gal. iv. 5. Eph, i. 5. It is for 
this that Christians are so often called 
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Spirit of adoption, ° whereby we 
ery, Abba, Father. 

16 The Spirit itself beareth 
witness * with our spirit, that we 
are the children of God: 


ce Jer.3,19, Gal.4.5.6. d 2Cor.1.22, 1John.4.13. 


the sons of God.  Whereby we cry. 

As children who need protection and 

help. This evinces the habitual spirit 

of a child of God; a disposition, (1.) Te 

express towards him the feelings due. 
to a father; (2.) To call upon him; 
to address him in the language of af- 
fection and endearing confidence ; (3.) 

To seek his protection and aid. 1 Abba. 
This word is Chaldece (39), and 
means father. Why the apostle re- 
peats the word in a different language, 
is not known. The Syriac reads it 

‘* By which we call the Father our Fa. 

ther.” It is probable that the repetition 

here denotes merely intensity, and is 
designed to denote the interest with 
which a Christian dwells on the name, 
in the spirit of an affectionate, tender 
child. It is not unusual to repeat such 
terms of affection. Comp. Matt. vii. 22. 
Ps, viii. 1, This is an evidence of piety 
that is easily applied. He that can in 
sincerity and with ardent affection ap- 
ply this term to God, addressing him 
with a filial spirit as his Father, has 
the spirit of a Christian. Every child 
of God has this spirit; and he that has 
it not is a stranger to piety. 

16. The Spirit. The Holy Spirit. 
That the Holy Spirit here. is intended, 
is evident, (1.) Because this is the na- 
tural meaning of the expression; (2.) 
Because it is of the’ Holy Spirit that 
the apostle is mainly treating here; 
(3.) Because it would be an unnatural 
and forced construction to say of the 
temper of adoption that it bore witness. 
I Beareth witness. ‘Testifies, gives 
evidence. “° With our spirit. To om 
minds. This pertains to the adoption 
and it means that the’ Holy Spirit fur. 
nishes evidence to our minds that we 
are adopted into the family of God 
This effect is not unfrequently attri 
buted to the Holy Spirit. 2 Cor. i. 22 
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17 And if children, then 
heirs; " heirs of God, and joint- 
heirs with Christ; * if so be 

a@ Acts26.18. 1Pe'.1.4. b 2Tim.2,31,12, 


1 John vy. 10, 11. 1 Cor. ii, 12. If it 
be asked how this is done, I answer, 
it is not by any revelation of new 
truth; it is not by-inspiration; it is 
not always by assurance; it is not 
by a mere persuasion that we are 
tlected to eternal life ; but it is by pro- 
ducing in us the appropriate effects of 
his influence. It is his to renew the 
heart ; to sanctify the soul; to produce 
“love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance.” Gal. v. 22,23. Ifa man has 
these, he has the evidence of the witness- 
ing of the Spirit with his spirit. If not, 
be has no such evidence. And the 
way, therefore, to ascertain whether 
we have this witnessing of the Spirit, 
is by an honest and prayerful inquiry 
whether these fruits of the Spirit ac- 
mally exist in our minds. If they do, 
che evidence is clear. If not, all vain 
confidence of good estate ; all visions, 
and raptures, and fancied revelations, 
will be mere delusions. It may be 
added, that the effect of these fruits of 
che Spirit on the mind is to produce a 
calm and heavenly frame ; and in that 
frame, when attended with the appro- 
priate fruits of the Spirit in a holy 
life, we may rejoice as an evidence of 
piety. I That we are the children 
of Ged. ‘That we are adopted into his 
family. 

17. And if children. If adopted into 
his family. Then heirs. That is, 
he will treat us as sons. An heir is 
one who succeeds to an estate. The 
meaning here is, that if we sustain the 
relation of sons to God, that we shall 
be treated as such, and admitted to 
share his favours. An adopted son 
comes in for a part of the inheritance. 
Num. xxvii. 4% Heirs of God. This 
expression means that we shall be par- 
takers of that inheritance which God 
confers on his people. That inheritance 
is his favour here, and eternal life 
uereafter. This is an honour infinitely 
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that we saffer with Adm, that 
we may be also glorified toge- 
ther. 


higher than to be heir to the most 
princely earthly inheritance; or than te 
be the adopted son or the most magni- 
ficent earthly monarch. 1 And joint. 
heirs with Christ. Christ is by emi- 
nence THE Son of God.» As such, he it 
heir to the full honours and glory of 
heaven. Christians are united to him: 
they are his friends; and they are thus 
represented as destined to partake with 
him of his glory. They are the sons of 
God in a different sense from what he 
is ; he by his nature and high relation, 
they by adoption; but still the idea of 
sonship exists in both; and hence both 
will partake in the glories of the eter- 
nal inheritance. Comp. Phil. ii. 8, 9. 
Heb. ii. 9, 10. The connexion between 
Christ and Christians is often referred 
to in the New Testament. The fact 
that they are united here is often al- 
leged as a reason why they will be in 
glory. John xiv. 19, “ Because I live, 
ye shall live also.” 2 Tim. ii, 11, 12, 
“ For if we be dead with him, we shall 
also live with him; if we suffer, we 
shall also reign with him.” Rey, iii. 
21, “To him that overcometh will 1 
grant to sit with me in my throne,” &c. 
John xvil. 22—24. 1 Jf so be. If this 
condition exist. We shall not be treat. © 
ed as co-heirs with him, unless we here 
give evidence that we are united to 
him. @ That we suffer with him. 
Greek, “If we suffer together, that we 
may also be glorified together.” If we 
suffer in his cause; bear afflictions as 
he did; are persecuted and tried for 
the same thing ; and thus show that we 
are united to him. It does not mean 
that we suffer to the same eaztent that 
he did, but we may imitate him in the 
kind of our sufferings, and in the spirit 
with which they are borne; and thus 
show that we are united to him, 
1 That we may be also glorified to 
gether. If united in the same kind of 
sufferings, there is propriety in being 
united in destihy beyond the scenes 
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18 For I reckon *that the 
sufferings of the present time 


are not worthy to be compared 
a@2Cor.4,17. 


of all suffering, the kingdom of blessed- 
ness and love. % 

18 Yor I reckon.. I think; I judge. 
This verse commences a new division 
of the subject, which is continued to 
ver. 25.  Itsedesign is to show the 
power of the gospel in sustaining the 
soul in trials; a very important and 
material part of the scheme. This had 
been partially noticed before (ch. v. 
3—5), but its full power to support the 
soul in the prospect of a glorious im- 
mortality had not been fully discussed. 
This topic seems here to have been 
suggested by what is said of adoption. 
The mind of the apostle instantly ad- 
verted to the effects or benefits of that 
adoption; and one of the most material 
of those benefits was the sustaining 
grace which the gospel imparted in the 
snidst of afflictions. It should be borne 
in mind that the early Christians were 
comparatively few and feeble, and ex- 
posed to many trials, and that this topic 
would be often, therefore, introduced 
into the discussions about their privi- 
leges and conditions. 1 Thesufferings. 
The afflictions; the persecutions, sick- 
nesses, &c. ‘The expression evidently 
includes not only the peculiar trials 
of Christians at that time, but all that 
believers are ever called to endure. 
I Of this present time. Probably the 
apostle had particular reference to the 
various calamities then endured. But 
the expression is equally applicable to 
afflictions of all times and in all places. 
1 Are not worthy to be compared. 
Are nothing in comparison; the one is 
far more than an equivalent in compen- 
sation for the other. 1 With the glory. 
The happiness ;*the honour in heaven. 
% Which shall be revealed in us. 
‘That shall be disclosed to us; or of 
which we shall be the partakers in hea- 
ven. The usual representation of hea- 
ven is that of glory, splendour, mag- 
nificence, or light. Comp. Rev. xvi. 
10, 23, 24; xxii. 5. By this, therefore, 
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with tke glory which shall be 
revealed in us. 
19 For the earnest expectation 


Christians may be sustained. Their 
sufferings may seem great; but they 
should remember that they are nothing 
in comparison with future glory, They 
are nothing in degree. For these are 
light compared with that “eternal 
weight. of glory” which they shall 
“work out.” 2 Cor. iv. 17. ‘They are 
nothing in duration. For these suffer- 
ings are but for a moment; but the 
glory shall be eternal. These will soon 
pass away ; but that glory shall never 
become dim or diminished; it will in- 
crease and expand for ever and ever. 
1 Inus. Unto us (sis npa@s). 

19. For the earnest expectation 
(4moxagadoxia). ‘This word occurs only 
here and in Phil. i. 20, “ According to 
my earnest expectation and my hope,” 
&c. It properly denotes a state of ear- 
nest desire to see any object when the 
head is thrust forward; an intense 
anxiety; an ardent wish; and is thus 
well employed to denote the intense 
interest with which a Christian looks 
to his future inheritance. 1 Of the 
creature (rijsxticsws), Perhaps there 
is not a passage in the New Testa- 
ment that has been deemed more diffi. 
cult of interpretation than this (ver. 
19—23)% and after all the labours be- 
stowed on it by critics, still there is ne 
explanation proposed which is perfectly 
satisfactory, or in which commentators 
concur. The object here will be to give 
what appears to the writer the true 
meaning, without attempting to contro 
vert the opinions of critics. ‘The main 
design of the passage is, to show the 
sustaining power of the gospel in the 
midst of trials, by the prospect of the 
future deliverance and _ inheritance 
of the sons of God. This scope of the 
passage is to guide us in the interpre. 
tation. The following are, I suppose, 
the leading points in the illustration. 


(1.) The word creature refers to the re- 


newed nature of the Christian, or to the 
Christian as renewed. (2.) He is wait 
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of the creature waiteth for the 
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manifestation of the sons of God. 


ing for his future glory; i. e. desirous 
of obtaining the full developement of 
the honours that await him as the child 
of God. ver. 19. (3.) He is subjected 
to a state of trial and vanity, affording 
comparatively little comfort and much 
disquietude. (4.) This is not in ac- 
cordance with the desire of his heart, 
“not willingly,” but is the wise ap- 
pointment of God. ver, 20. (5.) In 
this state there is the hope of deliver- 
ance into glorious liberty. ver. 21. 
(6.) This condition of things does not 
exist merely in regard to the Christian, 
but is the common condition of the 
world. It all groans, and is in trial, as 
much as the Christian. He therefore 
should not deem his condition as pe- 
culiarly trying. It is the common lot 
of all things here. ver. 22. But, (7.) 
Christians only have the prospect of 
deliverance. ‘T'o themis held out the 
hope of final rescue, and of an eternal 
mheritance beyond all these sufferings. 
They wait, therefore, for the full bene- 
fits of the adoption; the complete re- 
covery even of the body from the effects 
of sin, and the toils and trials of this 
life; and thus they are sustained by 
hope, which is the argument which the 
apostle has in view. ver. 23, 24. With 
this view of the general scope of the 
passage, we may examine the particular 
phrases. Of the creature. ‘The 
word here rendered creature (kriots), 
occurs in the New Testament nineteen 
times, and is used in the following 
_senses; (1.) Creation; the act of cre- 
ating. Rom. x. 20. (2.) The creature; 
that which is created or formed; the 
universe. Mark x. 6; xiii. 19. 2 Pet. 
11.4. Rum. i. 25; viii. 39. (3.) The 
rational creation; man as a rational 
being; the world of mankind. Mark 
xvi. 15. Col. i. 23. 1 Pet. ii. 13. (4.) 
Perhaps the church, the new creation 
of God, taken collectively. Col. i. 15. 
Rev, tii. 14. (5.) The Christian, the 
new creation, regarded individually; the 
work of the Holy Spirit on the renewed 
heart; the new man.—After all the 
attention which I can give to this. pas- 


sage, I regard this to be the meaning 
here, for the following reasons, viz. 
(1.) Because this alone seems to me 
to suit the connexion, and to make 
sense in the argument. If the word 


‘refers, as has been supposed by differ- 


ent interpreters, either to angels, or to 
the~bodies of men, or to the material 
creation, or to the rational creation— 
to men, or mankind; if is difficult to 
see what connexion either would have 
with the argument. The apostle is 
discoursing of the benefits of the gospel 
to Christians in time of trial; and the 
bearing of the argument requires us to 
understand this illustration of them, un- 
less we are compelled not to understand 
it thus by the proper laws of interpret- 
ing words. (2.) The word creature is 
used in a similar sense by the same 
apostle, Thus 2 Cor. v. 17, “If any 
man be inChrist, he is a new creature” 
(katy) Kriots). Gal. vi. 15, “For in 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision avail. 
eth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but 
a new creature.” (3.) The verb cre- 
ate isthus used. Thus Eph. ii. 10, 
“ For we are his workmanship, created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works.” 
Ver. 15, “ Having abolished in his flesh 
the enmity. . . . for tomakein himself 
of twain one new man:” Greek, ‘ That 
he might create (xricn) the two into 
one new man.’ iv. 24, “ The new man, 
which is created in righteousness,” &c. 
(4.) Nothing was more natural than 
for the sacred writers thus to speak of 
a Christian as a. new creation, a new 
creature. The great power of God in- 
volved in his conversion, and the strong 
resemblance between the creation and 
imparting spiritual life, led naturally to 
this use of the language, (5.) lLan- 
guage similar to this occurs in the Old 
Testament,and it was natural to trans- 
fer it tothe New.. The Jewish people 
were represented as made or createa 
by God for his service, and the phrase, 
therefore, might come to designate those 
who were thus formed by him to his 
service. Deut. xxxii. 6, “Hath he not 
made thee, and established thee?” Isa, 
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20 For the creature was made 
subject to vanity, not willingly, 


xliii. 7, “.... Every one that is called 
by my name; for I have created him 
for my glory, I have formed him; yea, 
Ihave made him.” 21, “This people 
have I formed for myself.” From all 
which reaséns, it seems to me that the 
expression here is used to denote Chris- 
tians, renewed men. Its meaning, 
hosvever, is varied in ver. 22. I Wait- 
eth for. Expects; is not in a state of 
possession, but is looking for it with 
interest. I The manifestations of the 
sons of God. The full development 
of the benefits of the sons of God; the 
time when they shall be acknowledged, 
and received into the full privileges of 
sons. Here Christians have some evi- 
dence of their adoption. But they are 
in a world of sin; they are exposed to 
trials; they are subject to many cala- 
mities ; and though they have evidence 
here that they are the sons of God, yet 
they wait for that period when they 
shall be fully delivered from all these 
trials, and be admitted to the enjoyment 
of all the privileges of the children of 
the Most High. The time when this 
shall take place will be at the day of 
judgment, when they shall be fully ac- 
knowledged in the presence of an as- 
sembled universe as his children. All 
Christians are represented as in this 
posture of waiting for the full posses- 
sion of their privileges as the children 
of God. 1 Cor. i. 7, “ Waiting for the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
2 Thess. iii. 5. Gal. v. 5, “For we 
through the Spirit wait for the hope 
of righteousness by faith.” 1 Thess. 
rol MOE 

20. For the creature. The renewed 
creature; the Christian mind. This is 
given as a reason for its aspiring to 
the full privileges of adoption, that the 
present state is not one of choice, or 
one which is preferred, but one to 
which it has been subjected for wise 
reasons by God. 1 Subject to vanity. 
The word “subject to” means placed 
in such a state; subjected to it by the 
appointmont of ees as a soldier 
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but by reason of him who bath 
subjected the same in hope ; 


has his rank and place assigned him 
in an army. The word vanity here 
(varatérns) is descriptive of the present 
condition of the Christian, as frail and 
dying; as exposed to trials, tempta- 
tions, and cares; as in the midst of 
conflicts, and of a world which may be 
emphatically pronounced vanity. More 
or less, the Christian is brought under 
this influence; his joys are marred; 
his peace is discomposed; his affections 
wander ; his life is a life of vanity and 
vexation. 1 Not willingly. Not vo- 
luntarily. It is not a matter of choice. 
It is not that which is congenial to his 
renewed nature. That would aspire to 
perfect holiness and peace. But this 
subjection is one that is contrary to it, 
and from which he desires to be deli- 
vered. This describes substantially the 
same condition as ch. vii. 15— 24. 
1 But by reason. By him (da). It 
is the appointment of God, who has 
chosen to place his people in this con- 
dition; and who for wise purposes re- 
tains them in it. 1 Who hath subject- 
ed the same. Who has appointed his 
people to this condition. It is his wise 
arrangement. Here we may observe, 
(1.) That the instinctive feelings of 
Christians lead them to desire a purer 
and a happier world. Phil. i. 23. (2.) 
That it .is not what they desire, to be 
subjected to the toils of this life, and, 
to the temptations and vanities of this 
world. They sigh for deliverance. (3.) 
Their lot in life; their being subjected 
to this state of vanity, is the arrange- 
ment of God. Why it is, he has not 
seen fit to inform us fully. He might 
have taken his people at once to hea- 
ven as soon as they are converted. But 
though we know not all the reasons 
why they are continued here in this 
state of vanity, we can, see some of 
them: (a) Christians are subjected to 
this state to do good to their fellow 
sinners. They remain on earth for this 
purpose ; and this should be their lead- 
ing aim. (0) By their remaining here 
the power of the gospel is shown to 
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21. Because * the creature it- 


self also shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the 
a 2Pet.3. 13, 
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glorious liberty of the children of 
God. 
22 For we know that ' the 


1 or, every creature. 


overcoming their sin; in meeting their 
temptations; in sustaining them in 
trial; and in thus furnishing living 
evidence to the world of the power and 
excellency of that gospel. ‘This could 
not be attained if they were removed 
at once to heaven. (c) It furnishes 
occasion for some interesting exhibi- 
tions of character—for hope, and faith, 
and love, and for increasing and pro- 
gressive excellence. (d) It is a proper 
training for heaven. It brings out the 
Christian character, and jits it for the 
skies. There may be inestimable advan- 
tages, all of which we may not see, in 
subjecting the Christain to a process 
of training in overcoming his sins, and 
in producing confidence in God, before 
he is admitted to his state of final rest. 
(e) It is fit and proper that he should 
engage here in the service of Him who 
has redeemed him. He has been ran- 
somed by the blood of Christ, and God 
has the highest claim on him in all the 
conflicts and toils, in all the labours 
and services to which he may be sub- 
jected in this life. Im hope. See 
Note, ch.v.4. Hope has reference to the 
future ; and in this state of the Christian, 
he sighs for deliverance, and expects it. 
21. Because. This is the ground of 
his hope, and this sustains him now. 
It is the purpose of God,that deliver- 
ance shall be granted, and this supports 
the Christian amidst the trials to which 
he is subjected here. The hope is, that 
this same renewed man shall be de- 
livered from all the toils, and cares, 
and sins of this state. I The creature 
tiself, ‘The very soul that is renewed ; 
the ransomed man without essential 
change. it will be the same being, 
though purified; the same man, possess- 
ed of the same body and soul, though 
freed from all the corruptions of hu- 
manity, and elevated above all the 
degradations of the present condition, 
‘The idea is every where presented, that 
the ilentical person shall be admitted to 


heaven without essential change. 1 
Cor. xv. 35—38, 42—44, That this is 
the hope of ail Christians, see 2 Pet. 
iii, 13. 9 From the bondage of cor- 
ruption. This does not differ materially 
from “ vanity,” ver. 20. It implies that 
this state is not a willing state, or not 
a condition of choice, but is one of 
bondage or servitude (see ch. Vii. 
15—24) ; and that it is a corrupt, im- 
perfect, perishing condition. It is one 
that leads to sin, and temptation, and 
conflict and anxiety. It is a condition 
often which destroys the peace, mars 
the happiness, dims the hope, enfeebles 
the faith, and weakens the love of 
Christians, and this is called the bond- 
age of corruption. It is also one in 
which temporal death has dominion, 
and in the bondage of which, believers 
as well as unbelievers shall be held. Yet 
from all this bondage the children of 
God shall be delivered. I The glorious 
liberty. Greek, The freedom of the 
glory of the children of God. This is, 
(1.) Liberty. It is freedom from the 
bondage under which the Christian 
groans. It will be freedom from sin; 
from corruption; from evil desires; 
from calamity; from death. The high- 
est freedom in the universe is that 
which is enjoyed in heaven, where the 
redeemed are under the sovereignty and 
government of their king, but where 
they do that, and that only, which they 
desire. Allisslavery but the service of 
God ; all is bondage but that law which 
accords with the supreme wish of the 
soul, and where commands accord with 
the perfect desires of the heart. (2.) 
This is glorious liberty. It is encom- 
passed with majesty; attended with 
honour ; crowned with splendour. he 
heavenly world is often described as a 
state of glory. Note, eh. ii. 10. 1 Of 
the children of God. That the children 
of God shall enjoy. 

22. For we know. ‘The sentiment 
of this verse is designed as an illustrae 
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whole creation groaneth and tra- 
vaileth in pain together until now. 


tion of what had just been said. 1 That 
the whole creation. Margin, “ every 
creature.” ‘This expression has been 
commonly understood as meaning the 
same as “the creature” in ver. 20,21. 
But I understand it as having a dif- 
ferent signification ; and as being used 
in the natural and usual signification 
of the word creature, or creation. It 
refers, as I suppose, to the whole ani- 
mate creation; to all living beings ; to 
the state of all created things here, as 
in a condition of pain and disorder, 
and groaning and death. Every thing 
which we see; every creature which 
lives, is thus subjected to a state of ser- 
* yvitude, pain, vanity, and death. The 
reasons for supposing that this is the 
true interpretation, are, (1.) That the 
apostle expressly speaks of “the whole 
creation,” of every creature, qualifying 
the phrase by the expression “ we 
know,” as if he was drawing an illus- 
tration from a well-understood, univer- 
sal fact. (2.) This interpretation makes 
consistent sense, and makes the verse 
have a direct bearing on the argu- 
ment. Jt is just an argument from 
analogy. He had (ver. 20, 21) said 
that the condition of a Christian was 
one of bondage and servitude. It was 
an imperfect, humiliating state; one 
attended with pain, sorrow, and death. 
This might be regarded as a melancholy 
description, and the question might 
arise, why was not the Christian at 
once delivered from this? The answer 
is in this verse. Jt is just the condi- 
tion of every thing. It is the manifest 
principle on which God governs the 
world. The whole creation is in just 
thie condition; and we are not to be 
surprised, therefore, if it is the condi- 
tion of the believer. It is a part of the 
universal system of things; it accords 
with every thing we see; and we 
are not to be surprised that the church 
exists on the same principle of ad- 
ministration; in a state of bondage, 
imperfection, sorrow, and sighing for 
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23 And not only they, but 
ourselves also, which have the 


deliverance. 1 Groaneth. Greck, 
Groans together. Allis united in acon. 
dition of sorrow. The expression de. 
notes mutual and universal grief. It is 
one wide and loud lamentation, in 
which a dying world unites; and in 
which ithas united “until now.” I And 
travatleth in pain together. This ex 
pression properly denotes the extreme 
pain of parturition. It also denotes any 
intense agony, or extreme suffering ; 
and it means here that the condition 
of all things has been that of intense, 
united, and continued suffering; in 
other words, that we are in a world 
of misery and death. This has been 
uniled ; all have partaken of it: it has 
been intense ; all endure much: it has 
been unremitted; every age has expe- 
rienced the repetition of the same thing. 
I Until now. ‘Till the time when the 
apostle wrote. It is equally true of the 
time since he wrote. It has been the cha- 
racteristicof every age. Itisremarkable 
that the apostle does not here say of 
“the whole creation,” that it had any 
hope of deliverance; an additional con- 
sideration that shows that the interpre- 
tation above suggested is correct. ver. 
20,21,23. Of the sighing and suffering 
universe, he says nothing with respect 
to its future state. He does not say 
that the suffering brutal creation shall 
be compensated, or shall be restored or 
raised up. He simply adverts to the 
fact that it suffers, as an jllustration 
that the condition of the Christian is 
not singular and peculiar. The Scrip- 
tures say nothing of the future condi- 
tion of the brutal creation. 

23, And not only they. Not only 
the creation in general. 4% But our 
selves also. Christians. 1 Which have 
the first fruits of the Spirit. The word 
used (azxex7) denotes properly the 
first fruits of the harvest; the portion 
that was first collected and consecrated 
to God as an offering of gratitude. 
Deut. xxvi. 2. Ex. xxiii. 19. Num. 
xviii. 13, Hence the word meana that 
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first-fruits* of the Spirit, even 

we ourselves groan ” within our- 

selves, waiting for the adoption, 
a Eph, 1.34. b 2Cor.5.2,4. 
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to wit, the redemption ° of our 
body. 
2: For we are saved by hope: 


ec Luke 21.28, 


which is first in order of time. Here 
it means, as I suppose, that the Chris- 
tians of whom Paul was speaking had 
partaken of the first influences of the 
Spirit, or had been among the first par- 
tukers of his influences in converting 
sinnegs. The Spirit had been sent 
down! to attend the preaching of the 
gospel, and they were among the first 
who had partaken of those influences. 
Some, however, have understood the 
word to mean a pledge, or earnest, or 
foretaste of joys to come. This idea 
has been attached to the word be- 
cause the first-fruits of the harvest 
were a pledge of the harvest, an 
evidence that it was ripe, &c. But 
the word does not seem to be used in 
this sense in the New Testament. The 
only places where it cccurs are the fol- 
lowing: Rom. viii. 23; xi. 163 xvi. 5. 
1 Cor. xv. 20. 23; xvi. 15. James i. 
18. Rev. xiv. 4. 1 Groan within our- 
selves. We sigh for deliverance. The 
expression denotes strong internal de- 
sire; the deep anguish of spirit when 
the heart is oppressed with anguish, 
and. earnestly wishes for succour. 
1 Waiting for the adoption. Waiting 
for the full blessings of the adoption. 
Christians are adopted when they are 
converted (ver. 15), but they have not 
been yet admitted to the full privileges 
of their adoption into the family of 
God. ‘Their adoption when they are 
converted is secret, and may at the 
time be unknown to the world. The 
fulness of the adoption, their complete 
admission to the privileges of the sons 
of God, shall be in the day of judgment. 
in the presence of the universe, and 
amidst the glories of the final consum- 
mation of all things. This adoption is 
not different from the first, but is the 
completion of the act of grace when a 
sinner is received into the family of 
God. 1 The redemption of the body. 
The complete recovery of the body from 
death and corruption. The particular 


and striking act of the adoption in the 
day of judgment will be the raising up 
of the body from the grave, and render- 
ing it immortal and eternally blessed. 
The particular effects of the a:loptiop 
in this world are on the soul. The 
completion of it on the last day will be 
seen particularly in the body ; and thus 
the entire man shall be admitted into 
the favour of God,and restored from all 
his sins and all- the evil consequences 
of the fall. The apostle here speaks 
the language of every Christian. ‘The 
Christian has joys which the world 
does not know; but he has also sor- 
rows; he sighs over his corruption ; he 
is in the midst of calamity; he is going 
to the grave; and he looks forward te 
that complete deliverance, and to that 
elevated state, when, in the presence 
of an assembled universe, he shall be 
acknowledged as a child of God. This 
elevated privilege gives to Christianity 
its high value; and the kope of being 
acknowledged in the presence of the 
universe as the child of (cd—the hope 
of the poorest and the humblest be- 
liever—is of infinitely more value than 
the prospect of the most princely inhe- 
ritance, or of the brightest crown that 
a monarch ever wore. 

24. For we are saved by hope. It 
cannot be said that hope is the instru- 
ment or condition of salvation. Most 
commentators have understood this as 
meaning that we have as yet attained 
salvation only in hope; that we have 
arrived only to a condition in which we 
hope for future glory; and that we are 


,|in an attitude of waiting for the future 


state of adoption. But perhaps the 
word saved may mean here simply, 
we are kept, preserved, sustained in 
our trials, by hope. Our trials are so 
great that nothing but the prospect of 
future deliverance would uphold us; 
and the prospect is sufficient to enable 
us to bear them with patience. ‘This 
is the proper meaning of the word save , 
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but hope that is seen, is not hope: see not, then do we with patience 


for what a man seeth, why goth 
he yet hope * for? 
25 But if we hope for that we 


@ 2Cor.5.7. 


wait fof tt. 
26 Likewise the Spirit alse 
helpeth our infirmities: for we 


and it is often thus used in the New 
Testament. See Matt. viii. 25 ; xvi. 25. 
Mark iii. 4; viii. 35. The Syriac ren- 
ders this, ‘For by hope we live.’ The 
Arabic, ‘We are preserved by hope.’ 
Hope thus sustains the soul in the midst 
of trials, and enables it to bear them 
without «1 murmur. 4 But hope that is 
seen. Hope is a complex emotion, 
made up of an earnest desire, and an 
expectation of obtaining an object. It 
has reference, therefore, to that which 
is at present unseen. But when the 
object is seen, and is 1n our possession, 
it cannot be said to be an object of 
hope. The word hope here means the 
shject of hope, the thing hoped for. 
I What a man seeth. The word seeth 
is used here in the sense of possessing, 
or enjoying. What a man already pos- 
sesses he cannot be said to hope for. 
TI Why. How. What a man actually 
possesses, how can he look forward to 
it with anticipation ? 

25. But if we hope, &c. The effect 
here stated is one which exists every 
where. Where there is a strong desire 
for an object, and a corresponding ex- 
pectation of obtaining it—which con- 
stitutes true hope—then we can wait 
for it with patience. Where there is a 
strong desire without a corresponding 
expectation of obtaining it, there is 
impatience. As the Christian has a 
strong desire of future glory, and as 
he has an expectation of obtaining it 
just in proportion to that desire, it fol- 
lows that he may bear trials and perse- 
cutions patiently in the hope of his fu- 
ture deliverance. Compared with our 
future glory, our present sufferings are 
light, and but for a moment. 2 Cor. iv. 
17. In the hope of that blessed eter- 
nity which is before him, the Christian 
can endure the severest trial, and bear 
the intensest pain without a murmur. 

26 Likewise the Spirit. This intro- 


duces a new source of consolation and 
support, that which is derived from the 
Spirit. It is a continuation of the ar- 
gument of the apostle, to show the sus 
taining power of the Christian religion 
The “Spirit” here undoubtedly refers 
to the Holy Spirit, who dwells in us, 
and who strengthens us. 1 Helpeth. 
This word properly means, to sustain 
with us ; to aid us in supporting. It is 
applied usually to those who unite in 
supporting or carrying a burden. The 
meaning may be thus expressed: ‘he 
greatly assists or aids us.’ 1 Our in. 
Jirmities. Assists us in our infirmities, 
or aids us to’ bear them. The word in- 
Jirmities refers to the weaknesses to 
which we are subject, and to our vari- 
ous trials in this life. The Spirit helps 
us in this, (1.) By giving us strength 
to bear them; (2.) By exciting us to 
make efforts to sustain them; (3.) By 
ministering to us consolations, and 
truths, and views of our Christian pri 
vileges, that enable us to endure our 
trials. UT For we know not, &c. This 
is a specification of the aid which the 
Holy Spirit renders us. The reasons 
~vhy Christians do not know what to 
pr.v for may be, (1.) That they do 
not know what would be really best for 
them, (2.) They do not know what 
God ‘night be willing to grant them, 
(3.) They are to a great extent igno- 
rant of the character of God, the reason 
of his dealings, the principles of his 
government, and their own real wants. 
(4.) They are often in real, deep per- 
plexity. They are encompassed with 
trials, exposed to temptations, feeble by 
disease, and subject to calamities. In 
these circumstances, if left alone, they 
would neither be able to bear their 
trials, nor know what to ask at the 
hand of God. 4 But the Spirit itself. 
The Holy Spirit. ver. 9—11. 1 Mak 
eth intercession, ‘The word here used 


378 


know not what we should pray 
for as we ought: but * the Spirit 
itself maketh intercession for us 
with groanings which cannot be 
uttered. 

27 And he ” that searcheth the 


a Zech. 12.10. b Jer.17.10. Rev,2.23. 


bmpevruyxarer), oceurs no where else 
in the New Testament. The word 
iyruyxavw, however, is used several 
times. It means properly to be present 
with any one for the purpose of aiding, 
as an adyocate does in a court of jus- 
tice ; hence to intercede for any one, or 
to aid or assist in any manner. In this 
place it simply means that the Holy 
Spirit greatly assists or aids us; not 
by praying for us, but in our prayers 
and infirmities. 
With sighs, or that deep feeling and 
intense anxiety which exists in the 
oppressed and burdened heart of the 
Christian. 1 Which cannot be uttered. 
Or rather, perhaps, which is noé utter- 
ed; those emotions which are too deep 
for utterance, or for expression in arti- 
culate language. This does not mean 
that the Spirit produces these groan- 
ings; but that in these deep-felt emo- 
tions, when the soul. is oppressed and 
overwhelmed, he lends us _ his assist- 
ance and sustains us. The phrase may 
be thus translated: “The Spirit greatly 
aids or supports us in those deep emo- 
tions, those intense feelings, those in- 
ward sighs which cannot be expressed 
in language, but which he enables us 
to bear, and which are understood by 
Him that searcheth the hearts.’ 

27. And he that searcheth the hearts. 
God. To search the heart is one of his 
attributes which cannot be communi- 
cated to a creature. Jer. xvii. 10. 
1 Knoweth what is the mind of the 
Spirit. Knows the desires which the 
Holy Spirit excites and produces in 
the heart. He does not need that those 
deep emotions should be expressed in 
words ; he does not need the eloquence 
of language to induce him to hear ; 
but, he sees the anxious feelings of the 
- ga’, and is ready to aid and to bless. 
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hearts knoweth what 7s the mind 
of the Spirit, because ’ he maketh 
intercession for the saints accord- 
ing ° to the will of God. 

28 And we know “ that all 
things work together for good 


lor, that. ce lJno.5.14. d Fs.46.1,2. Heb.12.6-.9 


| Maketh intercession fer the sainis. 
Aids and directs Christians. 1 Accord- 
ing to the will of God. Greek, ‘ Ac- 
cording to God.’ It is according to his 
will in the following respects: (1.) The 
Spirit is given according to his will. Ii 
is his gracious purpose to grant his aid 
to all who truly love him. (2.) The 
desires which he excites in the heart 
of the Christian are those which are 
according to his will; they are such as 
God wishes to exist—the contrite, hum- 
ble, and penitent pleading of sinners 
for mercy. (3.) He superintends and 
guards Christians in their prayers. It 
is not meant that they are infallible, or 
that they never make an improper pe- 
tition, or have an improper desire ;- but 
that he has a general superintendence 
over their minds, and that so far as 
they will yield themselves to his direc- 
tion, they shall not be led into error. 
That man is most safe who yields him- 
self most entirely to the influence of 
the Holy Spirit. And the doctrine here 
stated is one that is full of consolation 
to the Christian. We are poor, and 
needy, and ignorant, and blind; we are 
the creatures of a day, and are crushed 
before the moth. But in the midst of 
our feebleness we may look to God for 
the aid of his Spirit, and rejoice in his 
presence, and in his power to sustain 
us in our sighings, and to guide us in 
our wanderings. 

28. And we know. This verse in- 
troduces another source of consolation 
and support, drawn from the fact that 
all things are under the direction of an 
infinitely wise Being, who has purposed 
the salvation of the Christian, and who 
has so appointed all things that they 
shall contribute to it. 4 All things. 
All our afflictions and trials; all the 
persecutions and calamities to which 
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to them that love God, to them 
who are the called according to 
his purpose. 


we are exposed. Though they are nu- 
merous and long-continued, yet they 
are among the means that are appoint- 
ed for our welfare. % Work together 
for good. They shall co-operate ; they 
shall mutually contribute to our good. 
They take off our affections from this 
world; they teach us the truth about 
our frail, transitory, and dying condi- 
tion; they lead us to look to God for 
support, and to heaven for a final home ; 
and they produce a subdued spirit, a 
humble temper, a patient, tender, and 
kind disposition. ‘This has been the 
experience of all saints; and at the end 
of life they have been able to say it was 
good for them to be afflicted. Ps. exix. 
67. 71. Jer. xxxi. 18, 19. Heb. xii. 11. 
1 For good. For our real welfare; for 
the promotion of true piety, peace, and 
happiness in our hearts. | Yo them 
that love God. ‘This is a characteris- 
tic of true piety. To them, afflictions 
are a blessing. To others, they often 
prove otherwise. On others they are 
sent as chastisements; and they pro- 
duce murmuring, instead of peace ; re- 
bellion, instead of submission ;- and an- 
ger, impatience, and hatred, instead of 
calmness, patience, and love. ‘The 
Christian is made a better man by re- 
ceiving afflictions as they should be 
received, and by desiring that they 
should accomplish the purpose for 
which they are sent; the sinner is made 
more hardened by resisting them, and 
refusing to submit to their obvious in- 
tention and design. 1 Fo them who 
are the called. Christians are often 
represented as called of God. The 
word («dy 7és) is sometimes used to de- 
fote an external invitation, offer, or 
zalling. Matt. xx. 16; xxii. 14. But 
excepting in these places, it is used in 
ihe New ‘Testament to denote those 
who had accepted the call, and were 
‘rue Christians. Rom. i. 6, 7. 1 Cor. i. 
2. 24, Rev. xvii. 14. It is evidently 
ased in this sensc here—to denote those 
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»29 For whom he did fore- 
know,* he also did predestinate 


to be conformed to the image of 
a) Pet 1.2. 


who were true Christians. The con. 
nexion, as well as the usual meaning 
of the word, requires us thus to under- 
stand it. Christians are said to be 
called because God has invited them 
to be saved, and has sent into their 
hearts such an influence as to make 
the call effectual to their salvation, In 
this way their salvation is to be traced 
entirely to God. 1 According to his 
purpose. The word here rendered 
purpose (npddeo1s) means properly a 
proposition, or a laying down any thing 
in view of others; and is thus applied 
to the bread that was laid on the table 
of show-bread. Matt. xii. 4. Mark ii. 
26. Luke vi. 4. Hence it means, when 
applied to the mind, a plan or purpose 
of mind. It implies that God had a 
plan, purpose, or intention, in regard 
to all who became Christians. ‘They 
are not saved by chance or hap-hazard. 
God does not convert men without de- 
sign; and his designs are not new, but 
are eternal, What he does, he alwaya 
meant todo. What it is right for him 
to do, it was right always to intend to 
do. What God always meant to do, is 
his purpose or plan. ‘That he has such 
a purpose in regard to the salvation of 
his people, is often affirmed. Rom ix. 
MewEph. iets nie lee timid. 
Jer. li. 29. This purpose of saving 
his people is, (1.) One over which a 
creature can have no control; it is ac. 
cording to the counsel of his own will 
Eph. i. 11. (2.) It is without any 
merit on the part of the sinner—a pur 
pose to save him by grace. 2 ‘Tim. i. 9 
(3.) It is eternal. Eph. ili. 11. (4.) It 
is such as should excite lively gratitude 
in all who have been inclined by the 
grace of God to accept the offers of 
eternal life. They owe it to the mere 
mercy of God, and they should acknow- 
ledge him as the fountain and source 
of all their hopes of heaven. 

29. For whom he did foreknow, 
The word used here (apcéAvw) has been 
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his Son, that he might be the 
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the subject of almost endless disputes 
in regard to its meaning in this place. 
The literal meaning of the word can- 
not be a matter of dispute. It denotes 
properly to know befirekand; to be 
acquainted with future events. But 
whether it means here simply to know 
that certain persons would become 
Christians; or to ordain, and consti- 
tute them to be Christians, and to .be 
saved, has been a subject of almost 
endless discussion. Without entering 
at large into an investigation of the 
word, perhaps the following remarks 
may throw light on it, (1.) It does 
not here have reference to” all the 
human family; for all are not, and 
have not, been conformed to the im- 
age of his Son. It has reference 
therefore only to those who would be- 
come Christians, and be saved. (2.) 
It implies certain knowledge. It was 
certainly foreseen, in some way, that 
they would believe, and be saved. 
There is nothing, therefore, in regard 
to them that is contingent, or subject 
to doubt in the divine Mind, since it 
was certainly foreknown. (3.) The 
event which was thus foreknown must 
have been, for some cause, certain and 
jixed ; since an uncertain event could 
not be possibly foreknown. To talk 
of foreknowing a contingent event, that 
is, of foreknowing an event as certain 
which may or may not exist, is an ab- 
surdity. (4.) In what way such an 
event became certain is not determined 
by the use of this word. But it must 
have been somehow in connexion with 
a divine appointment or arrangement, 
since in no other way can it be con- 
ceived to be certain. While the word 
used here, therefore, does not of neces- 
sity mean to decree, yet its use sup- 
poses that there was a purpose or plan; 


and the phrase is an explanation of 


waat the apostle had just said, that it 
was according to the purpose of God 
that they were called. ‘This passage 
does not affirm, why, or how, or on 
what grounds God foreknew that some 
of the human family vould be sayed. 


first-born among many brethren. 


It simply affirms the fact; and th 


mode in which those who will believe 
were designated, must be determined 
from other sources. 
simply teaches that he knew them ; that 


This passage 


his eye was fixed on them; that he re- 
garded them as to be conformed to his 


Son; and that thus knowing them, he. 


designated them to eternal life. The 
Syriac renders it in accordance with 
this interpretation: ‘And from the 
beginning he knew them, and sealed 
them with the image of his Son,’ &c. 
As, however, none would believe but 
by the influences of his Spirit, it follows 
that they were not foreknown on ac- 
count of any faith which they would 
themselves exercise, or any good works 
which they would themselves perform 
but according to the purpose or plan of 
God himself. 1 He also did predesti. 
nate. See the meaning of the original of 
this word explained in Noteson ch. i. 4. 
See also Note on Actsiv. 28, and 1 Cor. 
ii. 7. In these places the word evidently 
means to determine, purpose, or decree 
beforehand; and it must have this 
meaning here. No other idea could 
be consistent with the proper meaning 
of the word, or be intelligible. It is 
clear also that it does not refer to ex- 
ternal privileges, but to real conversion 
and piety; since that to which they 
were predestinated was not the exter- 
nal privilege of the gospel, but confor- 
mity to his Son, and salvation. Sce 
ver. 30. No passage could possibly 
teach in stronger language that it was 
God’s purpose to save those who will 
be saved. Eph. i. 5, “ Having pre- 
destinated us unto the adoption of chil- 
dren by Jesus Christ unto himself.” 
ver. 11, “Being predestinated accord- 
ing to the purpose of Him who worketh 
all things after the counsel of his own 
will.” 1 To be conformed to the image 
of his Son. 'To resemble his Son; to 
be of like form with the image of his 
Son. We may learn here, (1.) That 
God does not determine to save men, 
whatever their character may be. The 
decree is not to save them in then 
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30 Moreover, wham he did 
predestinate, them he also call- 
ed: “and whom he ealled, them 
he also justified: ’ and whom he 

a Heb.9. 15, b 1 €or.6.11, 


sins, cr whether they be sinful or holy. 
But it has primary respect to their 
‘sharacter. Jt is that they should be 
holy; and, as a consequence of this, 
that they should be saved. (2.) The 
only evidence which we can have that 
we are the subjects of his gracious pur- 
pose is, that we are in fact conformed 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. For this 
was the design of the decree. This 
is the only satisfactory proof of piety ; 
and by this alone can we determine 
that we are interested in his gracious 
plan of saving men. 1 That he might 
be the first-born, The first-born 
among the Hebrews had many pecu- 
liar privileges. ‘The idea here is, (1.) 
That Christ might be pre-eminent as 
the model and exemplar ; that he might 
be clothed with peculiar honours, and 
be so regarded in his,ehurch ; and yet, 
(2.) That he might still sustain a fra- 
ternal relation to them; that he might 
be one in the same great family of 
God where all are sons. Comp. Heb. 
ii, 12—14. 4 Many brethren. Not 
a few. The purpose of God is that 
many of the human family shall be 
saved. 

30.. Moreover, &c. In this verse, 
in order to show to Christians the true 
consolation to be derived from the fact 
that they are predestined, the apostle 
states the connexion between that pre- 
destination and their certain salvation. 
The one implied the other. 1 Whom 
he did predestinate. All whom he 
did predestinate. 1 Them he also 
called. Called by his Spirit to become 
Christians. He called, not merely by 
an external invitation, but in such a 
way as that they in fact were justified. 
‘his cannot refer simply to an ezter- 
nal call of the gospel, since those who 
zre here said to be called are said also 
to be justified and glorified. The 
meanmng is, that there is a ¢ertain con- 
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justified, them he aiso glorified. 

31 What shall we then say to 
these things? If “God be for us, 
who can be against us? 


¢ Jno.17.22. d Ps, 118.6, 

nexion between the predestination and 
the call, which will be manifested in 
due time. The connexion is so cer- 
tain that the one infallibly secures the 
other. T He justified. See Note, ch. 
iii. 24, Not that he justified them 
from eternity, for this was not true; 
and if it were, it would also follow that 
he glorified them from eternity, which 
would be an absurdity. It means that 
there is a regular sequence of events— 
the predestination precedes and secures 
the calling; and the calling precedes 
and secures the justification. The one 
is connected in the purpose of God 
with the other; and the one, in fact, 
does not take place without the other. 
The purpose was in eternity. The 
calling and justifying in time. I Them 
he also glorified. This refers proba- 
bly to heaven. It means that there is 
a connexion between justification and 
glory. The one does not exist without 
the other in its own proper time; as 
the calling does not subsist without the 
act of justification. This proves, there- 
fore, the doctrine of the perseverance 
of the saints. There is a connexion 
infallible and ever existing between 
the predestination and the final salva- 
tion. They who are subjects of the 
one are partakers of the other. That 
this is the sense is clear, (1.) Because 
it is the natural and obvious meaning 
of the passage, (2.) Because this only 
would meet the design of the argument 
of the apostle. Jor how would it be a 
source of consolation to say to them 
that whom God foreknew he predesti- 
nated, and whom he predestinated he 
called, and whom he called he justified, 
and whom he justified might fell away 
and be lost for ever? 

31. What shall we then say, &c. 
What fairly follows from the facts 
stated? or what conclusion shall we 
draw in regard to the power of the 
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own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all, how shal he not 
ac.5.6-10, 
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with him also freely give us all 
things? ° 
33 Who ” shall lay any thing 


b Isa.50.8,9. 


’ Christian religion to support us in our 
trials frora the considerations which 
have been stated? What the influence 
is he proceeds to state. "Jf God be 
for us. Be on our side, or is our 
friend, as he has shown himself to be 
by adopting us (ver. 15), by granting 
to us his Spirit (ver. 16, 17. 26, 27), 
and by his gracious purpose to save 
us (ver. 29, 30). 1 Who can be 
against us? Who can injure or de- 
stroy us? Sinners may be against us, 
and so may the great enemy of our 
souls, but their power to destroy us is 
taken away. God is more mighty than 
all cur foes; and he can defend and 
save us. See Ps. cxviii. 6, “The 
Lord is on my side, I will not fear 
what man can do unto me.” The pro- 
position advanced in this verse, Paul 
proceeds to illustrate by various speci- 
fications, which continue to the end of 
the chapter. 

32. He that spared not. Who did 
aot retain, or keep from suffering and 
death. % His own Son. Who thus 
gave the highest proof of love that a 
father could give, and the. highest 
demonstration of his willingness to do 
good to those for whom he gave him. 
I But delivered him up. Gave him 
into the hands of men, and to a cruel 
death. Note, Acts ii. 23. 1 For us all. 
For all Christians. The connexion re- 
quires that this expression should be un- 
derstood here with this limitation. The 
argument for the security of all Chris- 
tians is here derived from the fact, that 
God had shown them equal love in 
giving his Son for them. It was not 
merely for the apostles; not exly for 
the rich, and the great; but for the 
most humble and obscure of the flock 
of Christ. For them he endured as se- 
vere pangs, and expressed as much 
love, as for the rich and the great that 
shall be redeemed. ‘Ihe most humble 
and obscure believer may derive con- 
solation from the fact that Christ died 


for him, and that God has expressed 
the highest love for him which we can 
conceive to be possible. 1 How shall he 
not. His giving his Son is a proof that 
he will give to us all things that we need. 
The argument is from the greater to 
the less. He that has given the greater 
gift will not withhold the less. 1% All 
things. All things that may be need. 
ful for our welfare. These things he 
will give freely; without money and 
without price. His first great gift, that 
of his Son, was a free gift; and all 
others that we may need will be given 
in a similar manner. It is not by 
money, nor by our merit, but it is by 
the mere mercy of God; so that from 
the beginning to the end of the work 
it is all of grace. We sce here, (1.) 
The privilege of being a Christian. He 
has the friendship of God; has been 
favoured with the highest proofs of di- 
vine love; and has assurance that he 
shall receive all that he needs. (2.) He 
has evidence that God will continue to 
be his friend. He that has given his 
Son to die for his people will not with- 
draw the lesser mercies that may be 
necessary to secure. their salvation. 
The argument of the apostle here, 
therefore, is one that strongly shows 
that God will not forsake his children, 
but will keep them to eternal life. 

33. Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge. ‘This expression is taken from 
courts of law, and means, who shall 
accuse, or condemn, or so charge with 
crime before the tribunal of God as toe 
cause their condemnation? 1 God’s 
elect. His chosen people. Those whe 
have been chosen according to his 
eternal purpose. Note, ver. 28. As 
they are the chosen of God, they are 
dear to him; and as he purposed to 
save them, he will do it in such a way 
as that none can bring against them 
a charge that would condemn them. 
‘i -It is God that justifieth. That is, 
who has pardoned them, and admitted 
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to the charge of God’s elect? 
It *7s God that justifieth. 

34 Who 7s he that condemn- 
eth? J¢ 7s Christ that died, yea 
rather, that is risen again, who 

aRev.12.10.11. 
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is even at the right hand of God, 
who also maketh intercession 
for us. 


35 Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ? Shall 


them to his favour; and pronounced 
them just in his sight. Note, ch. i. 17; 
iii. 24. It would be absurd to suppose 
that he would again condemn them. 
The fact that he has justified them is, 
therefore, a strong proof that they will 
be saved. This may be read with 
more force as a question, ‘Who shall 
lay anything to the charge of God’s 
elect? Shall God who justifieth?’ The 
Greek will bear either mode of render- 
ing. The passage implies that there 
would be a high degree of absurdity in 
supposing that the same Being would 
‘both justify and condemn the same 


individual. The Christian, therefore, is 
secure. 
34. Who is he that condemneth ? 


Who shall pass sentence of condemna- 
tion, and consign to perdition? The 
office of passing sentence of condemna- 
tion on men shall pertain to Christ, 
the judge of quick and dead, and the 
apostle proceeds to say that it was cer- 
tain that he would not condemn the 
elect of God. They were therefore se- 
cure. 1% It is Christ that died. Or as 
it may be rendered, ‘ Shall Christ who 
has died, condernn them?’ The argu- 
ment here is, that as Christ died to 
save them, and not to destroy them, 
he will not condemn them. His death 
for them is a security that he will not 
condemn them. As he died to save 
them, and as they have actually em- 
braced his salvation, there is the high- 
est security that he will not condemn 
them. ‘This is the first argument for 
their security from the death of Christ. 
9 Yea rather, that is risen again. 
This is a second consideration for 
their security from his work. He rose 
for their justification (Note, ch. iv. 
25) ; and as this was the object which 
ne had in view, it follovys that he will. 
ort condemn them, 4 Whois even at 


ihe right hand of God. Invested with 
power, and dignity, and authority in 
heaven. This is a third consideration to 
show that Christ will not condemn us, 
and that Christians are secure. He is 
clothed with power; he is exalted to 
honour ; he is placed at the head of all 
things. And this solemn enthronement 
and investiture with power over the 
universe, is with express reference to 
the salvation of his church and people. 
Matt. xxviii. 18, 19. John xvii. 2. 
Eph. i. 20—23. The Christian is, 
therefore, under the protection of 
Christ, and is secure from being con 
demned by him. 4 Who also maketh 
intercession for us. Note, ver. 26. 
Who pleads our cause; who aids and 
assists us; who presents our interests 
before the mercy-seat in the heavens. 
For this purpose he ascended to hea- 
ven. Heb. vii. 25. This is the fourth 
consideration which the apostle urges 
for the security of Christians drawn . 
from the work of Christ. By all these, 
he argues their complete security from 
being subject to condemnation by him 
who shall pronounce the doom of al] 
mankind, and therefore their complete 
safety in the day of judgment. Having 
the Judge of all for our friend, we are 
safe. 

35. Who shall separateus? That 
is, finally or entirely separate us. This 
is a new argument of the apostle, show 
ing his strong confidence in the safety 
of the Christian. ‘I From the love of 
Christ. This expression is ambiguous,, 
and may mean either our love to Christ 
or his love to us. I understand it in 
the former sense, and suppose it means, 
‘Who shall cause us to cease to love 
the Saviour?’ In other words, the love 
which Christians have for their Redeeni. 
er is so strong, that it will surmount 
and survive all opposition and all trials 
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tribulation, or distress, or perse- 
cution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword ? 

36 As it is written, *For thy 


a Ps.44,22, 1Cor.15.30,31, 
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sake we are killed all the day 
long; we are accounted as sheep 
for the slaughter. 

37 Nay, in “all these things 


b 1Cor, 15.57. 


The reason for so understanding the 
expression is, that it is not conceivable 
hew afflictions, &c. should have any 
tendency to alienate Christ’s love from 
us; but their. supposed tendency to 
alienate our love from him might be 
very strong. They are endured in his 
cause. They are caused, in a good de- 
gree, by professed attachment to him. 
The persecutions and trials to which 
Christians are exposed on account of 
their professed attachment to him, 
might be supposed to make them weary 
of a service that involved so many 
trials. But no, says the apostle. Our 
love for him is so strong that we are 
willing to bear all; and nothing that 
these foes of our peace can do, can 
alienate us from him and from his 
cause. The argument, therefore, is 
drawn from the strong love of a Chris- 
tian to his Saviour; and from the as- 
surance that nothing would be able to 
separate him from that love. 1 Shall 
tribulation (SAiyus). Note, ch. ii. 9. 
The word properly refers to pressure 
from without; affliction arising from 
external causes. It means, however, 
not unfrequently, trial of any kind. 
I Or distress (orevoxwoia). ‘This word 
properly means narrowness of place ; 
and then, great anxiety and distress of 
mind, such as arises when a man does 
not know where to turn himself or 
what to do for relief. It refers, there- 
fore, to distress or anxiety of mind, 
such as the éarly Christians were often 
subject to from their trials and perse- 
cutions. 2 Cor. vii. 5, “ Without were 
fightings, within were fears.” See 
Note, Rom. ii. 9, 1 Or persecution. 
Note, Matt. v.11. To these the early 
Christians were constantly exposed. 
4 Or famine. To this they were also 
exposed as the natural result of being 
driven from home, and of being often 
eompelled to wander amidst strangers, 


and in deserts and desolate places. 1 Or 
peru. Danger of any kind. 1 Or 
sword. The sword of persecution; the 
danger of their lives to which the 
were constantly exposed. As all these 
things happened to them in conse- 
quencé of their professed attachment 
to Christ,it mightbe supposed that they 
would tend toalienate their minds from 
him. But the apostle was assured that 
they had not this power, but that their 
love to the Saviour was so strong as to 
overcome all, and to bind them unal- 
terably to his cause in the midst of the 
deepest trials. The fact is, that the 
more painful the trials to which they 
are exposed on his account, the more 
strong and unwavering is their love to , 
him, and their confidence in his ability 
to save. 

36. As it is written. Ps. xliv. 22. 
This passage the apostle quotes not as 
having originally reference to Chris- 
tians, but as aptly descriptive of their 
condition. The condition of saints in 
the time of the psalmist was similar te 
that of Christians in the time of Paul. 
The same sanguage would express both. 
I For thy sake. In thy cause; or on 
account of attachment to thee. 1 We 
are killed. We are subject to, or ex- 
posed to death. We endure sufferings 
equivalent to dying. Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 
9, “ God hath set forth us the apostles 
last, as it were appointed to death.” 
1 All the day long. Continually ; con- 
stantly. There is no intermission to 
our danger, and to our exposure to 
death. ‘! We are accounted. We arc 
reckoned; we are regarded, or dealt 
with. That is, our enemies judge that 
we ought to die, and deern us the ap- 
propriate subjects of slaughter, with as 
little concern or remorse as the lives 
of sheep. are taken. 

37. Nay. But. Notwithstanding 
our severe pressures and trials. T Ja 
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we are ‘ore than conquerors 
through him “ that loved us. 
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38 For I am persuaded, that ' 
neither death, nor life, nor an. 
b Ino.10.28. 


all these things. In the very midst 
of them ; while we are enduring them 
we are able to triumph. Comp. 1 Cor. 
xv. 5°, 1 We are more than conquer- 
ors. We gain the victory. That is, 
{hey .ave not power to subdue us; to 
alienate our love and confidence; to 
produce apostacy. We are the victors, 
not they. Our faith is not destroyed ; 
our love is not diminished ; our hope 
is not blasted. But it is not simple 
-victory; it is not mere life, and conti- 
nuance of what we had before; at is 
more than simple triumph; it augments 
our faith, increases our strength, ex- 
pands our love to Christ. The word 
used here is a strong, emphatic expres- 
sion, such as the apostle Paul often. em- 
ploys (comp. 2 Cor. iv. 17), and which 
is used with great force and appropri- 
ateness here. I Through him, &c. 
Not by their own strength or power. 
It was by the might of the Saviour, and 
by his power pledged to them, and con- 
firmed by the love evinced when he 
gave himself for them. Comp. Phil. iv. 
13, “I can do all things through Christ 
who strengtheneth me.” 

38. For I am persuaded, I have 
a strong and unwavering confidence. 
Latin Vulgate, ‘J am certain.’ The 
expression here implies unwavering 
certainty. 1 Neither death. Neither 
the fear of death, nor all the pains and 
tortures of the dying scene, even in the 
most painful trials of persecution; death 
in no form. 1 Nor life.. Nor the hope 
of life; the love of life; the offer of 
life made to us by our persecutors, on 
condition of abjuring our Christian 
faith. The words evidently refer to 
times of persecution; and it was not 
uncommon for persecutors to offer life 
to Christians, on condition of their re- 
aouncing attachment to the Saviour, 
and offes ng sacrifice to idols. All that 
was demanded in the times of persecu- 
tion under the Roman emperors was, 
that they should throw a few grainy of 
incense on the altur of a heathe- god, 


a2 


as expressive of homage to the idol. 
But even this they would notdo. The 
hope of life on so very easy terms 
would not, could not, alienate them 
from the love of Christ. 1 Nor an 
gels. It seems to be apparent that 
good angels cannot be intended here 
The apostle was saying that nothing 
would separate Christians from the 
love of Christ. Of course, it would be 
implied that the things which he spe- 
cifies might be supposed to have some 
power or tendency todo it. But it is 
not conceivable that good angels, who 
are “sent forth to minis.er for them 
who shall be heirs of saivation” (Heb. 
i. 14), should seek to alicaate the minds 
of Christians from the Saviour, or that 
their influence should have any such 
tendency. It seems to be clear, there- 
fore, that he refers to the designs and 
temptations of evil spirits. The word 
angels is applied to evil spirits in Matt. 
xxv. 41. 1 Cor. vi. 3. 1 Nor princi- 
palities (dpxai). This word usually 
refers to magistrates and civil rulers. 
But it is also applied to evil angels, as 
having dominion over men. Eph. vi. 
12, ‘For we wrestle against... prin- 
cipalities.” Col. ii. 15, “‘ And having 
spoiled principalities.” 1 Cor, xy. 24, 
“ When he shall have put down all 
rule ;’ Greck, épxiv. Some have sup- 
posed that it refers here to magistrates 
and those in authority who persecuted 
Christians ; but the connexion of the 
word with angels seems to require us 
to understand it of evil spirits. 1 Nor 
powers. This word (duvdpes) is often 
applied ’ » magistrates; but it is also 
applie¢ to evil spirits that have domi- 
nion ¢ er men. 1 Cor. xv. 24. The 
anciet 4 Rabbins also give the name 
powers to evil angels. (Schleusner.) 
There can be no doubt that the Jews 
were accustomed to divide the angels 
of heaven into various ranks and orders, 
traces of which custom we find often 
in the Scriptures. And there is alsa 
reason to suppose that they made suck 
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gels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to 
come. 


39 Nor height, nor depth, nor 
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any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. 


a division with reference to evil angels, 
regarding Satan as their leader, and 
other evil spirits, divided into various 
ranks, as subordinate to him. See 
Matt. xxv. 41. Eph. vi. 12. Col. ii. 15. 
To such a division there is probably 
reference here; and the meaning is, 
that no order of evil angels, however 
powerful, artful, or numerous, would 
be able to alienate the hearts of Chris- 
tians from their Redeemer. 1 Nor 
things present. Calamities and perse- 
cutions to which we are now subject. 
(Nor things to come. ‘Trials to which 
we may be yet exposed. It evinced 
strong confidence to say that no possi- 
ble trials should be sufficient to destroy 
their love for Christ. 

39. Nor height. This has been 
variously understood. Some have re- 
garded it as referring to evil spitits in 
the air; others, to high and lofty spe- 
culation in doctrine; others, to heaven 
—to all that is in heaven. I regard it 
here as synonymous with prosperity, 
honour, elevation in this life. The 
meaning is, that no possible circum- 
siances in which Christians could be 
placed, though surrounded with wealth, 
honour, splendour, and though elevated 
to rank and office, could alienate them 
from the love of Christ. The tendency 
of these things to alienate the mind, to 
engross the affections, and to occupy 
the time, all know; but the apostle 
says that even these would not be suf- 
ficient to withdraw their strong love 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. 1 Nor 
depth. Nor the lowest circumstances 
of depression, poverty, contempt, and 
want; the very lowest rank of life. 
@ Nor any other creature. Nor any 
other created thing; any other thing 
in the universe; any thing that can 
occur. This expresses the most un- 
wavering confidence that all who were 
Christians would certainly continue to 
love the Lord Jesus, and be saved. 


1 Shall be able. Shall have power te 
do it. The love to Christ is stronger 
than any influence which they can 
exert on the mind. 1 Fhe love of God 
The love which we have to God. 
1 Which is in Christ Jesus. Which 
is produced and secured by his work. 
Of which he is the bond, the connect. 
ing link. It was caused by his media- 
tion; it is secured by his influence, it 
is in and through him, and him alone, 
that men love God. ‘There is no true 
love of God which is not produced by 
the work of Christ. There is no man 
who truly loves the Father, who does 
not do it in, and by the Son. 

Perhaps there is no chapter in the 
Bible on the whole so interesting and 
consoling to the Christian as this ; and 
there certainly is not to be found any- 
where a specimen of more elevated, 
animated and lofty eloquence and ar- 
gumentation. We may remark in view 
of it, (1.) That it is the highest honour 
that can be conferred on mortal man to 
be a Christian. (2.) Our trials in this 
life are scarcely worth regarding in 
comparison with our future glory. 
(3.) Calamities should be borne with- 
out a murmur; nay, without a sigh. 
(4.) The Christian has every possible 
security for his safety. ‘The purposes 
of God, the work of Christ; the aid of 
the Holy Ghost, and the tendency of 
all events under the direction of his 
Father and Friend, conspire to secure 
his welfare and salvation. (5.) With 
what thankfulness, then, should we ap- 
proach the God of mercy. In the gos. 
pel, we have a blessed and cheering 
hope which nothing else can produce, 
and which nothing can destroy. Safe 
in the hands of God our Redeemer, we 
may commit our way to him, whether 
it lead through persecutions, or trials, 
or sickness, or a martyr’s grave; and 
triumphantly we may wait until the 
day of our complete adoption, the en 
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bearing me witness in tha Holy 


Ghost. 
2 That I have great heaviness 


tire redemption of soul and body, shall 
fully come. 
CHAPTER IX. 
Tuts chapter opens in some degree 
a new train of thought and argumenta- 
tion. Its main design probably was to 
meet objections which would be alleged 
against the positions advanced and de- 
fended in the previous parts of the 
epistle. In the previous chapters, Paul 
had defended the position that the bar- 
_ rier between the Jews and Gentiles had 
“been removed; that the Jews could not 
be saved by any external advantages 
which they possessed; that all were 
alike guilty before God; and that there 
was but one way for Jews and Gen- 
tiles of salvation — by faith in Jesus 
Christ. ch. i. ii. iii. He had stated the 
benefits of this plan (ch. v.), and show- 
ed its bearing in accomplishing what 
the law of Moses could not effect in 
»vercoming sin. ch. vi. vii. In ch. viii. 
he had stated also on what principles 
this was done; that it was according 
to the purpose of God — the principle 
of electing mercy applied indisecrimi- 
nately to the mass of guilty Jews and 
Gentiles, To this statement two ob- 
jections might arise: first, that it was 
unjust; and second, that the whole ar- 
gument involved a departure from the 
promises made to the Jewish nation. 
it might further be supposed that the 
apostle had ceased to feel an intercst 
in his countrymen, and had become 
the exclusive advocate of the Gentiles. 
To meet these objections and feelings, 
seems to have been the design of this 
chapter. He shows them, (1.) His un- 
&bated love for his countrymen, and 
regard for their welfare. ver. 1—5, 
(2.) He shows them from their own 
writings that the principle of election 
had existed in former times — in the 
case of Isaac (ver. 7—13); in the 
writings of Moses (ver. 1S) saan the 
ease of Pharaoh (ver. 17); and in the 
prophecies of Hosea and Isaiah (ver. 


25—29).  (3.) He takes occasion 
throughout the chapter to vindicate this 
principle of the divine administration ; 
to answer objections; and to show that, 
on the acknowledged principles of the 
Old Testament, a part of the Jewish 
nation might be rejected; and that if 
was the purpose of God to call others 
to the privileges of the people of God. 
ver. 16. 19—23, 25, 26. 29—33. The 
chapter, therefore, has not reference toe 
national election, or to choice to exter- 
nal privileges, but has direct reference 
to the doctrine of the election to salva- 
tion which had been stated in ch. viii. 
To suppose that it refers merely to ex- 
ternal privileges and national distince- 
tions, makes the whole discussion un- 
zonnected, unmeaning, and unneces- 
sary. 

1. £ say the truth. In what I am 
about to affirm respecting my attach- 
ment to the nation and people. 1 Jn 
Christ. Most interpreters regard this 
as a form of an oath, as equivalent to 
calling Christ to witness. It is cer- 
tainly to be regarded, in its obvious 
sense, as an appeal to Christ as the 
searcher of the heart, and as the judge 
of falsehood. ‘Thus the word trans- 
lated “in” (év) is used in the form of 
an oath in Matt. v. 34—36. Rev. x. 6, 
Greek. We are to remember that the 
apostle was addressing those who had 
been Jews; and the expression has all 
the force of an oath by the Messiah, 
This shows that it is right on great 
and solenin occasions, and in a solemn 
manner, AND THUS ONLY, to appeal to 
Christ for the sincerity of our motives 
and for the truth of what we say. And 
it shows further, that it is right to re- 
gard the Lord Jesus Christ as present 
with us, as searching the heart, as ca- 
pable of detecting insincerity, hypocri- 
sy, and perjury, and as therefore di- 
vine. 1 My conscience. .Consc ence 
is that act or judgment of the mind by 
which we decide on the lawfulness o 
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and continual sorrow in my 
heart. 
3 For I*could wish that my- 
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self were accursed ‘from Christ 
for my brethren, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh : 


lor, separated. 


unlawfulness of our actions, and by 
which we instantly approve or con- 
demn them. It exists in every man, 
and is a strong witness to our integrity 
or to our guilt. 1 Bearing me wit- 
ness. ‘J'estifying to the truth of what 
Isay. 1 Jn the Holy Ghost. He does 
not say that he speaks the truth by or 
in the Holy Ghost, as he had said of 
Christ; but that the conscience pro- 
nounced its concurring testimony by 
the Holy Ghost; that is, conscience as 
enlightened and influenced by the Holy 
Ghost. It was not simply natural con- 
science, but it was conscience under 
the full influence of the Wnlightener of 
the mind and Sanctifier of the heart. 
The reasons of this solemn asseveration 
are probably the following: (1.) His 
conduct and his doctrines had led some 
to believe that he was an apostate,and 
lad lost his love for his countrymen. 
He had forsaken their institutions,and 
devoted himself to the salvation of the 
Gentiles. He here shows them that it 
was from no want of love to them. 
(2.) The doctrines which he was about 
to state and defend were of a similar 
charxeter; he was about to maintain 
shat no small part of his own country- 
men, notwithstanding their privileges, 
would he rejected and lost. In this 
solemn manner, therefore, he assures 
them that this doctrine had not been 
embraced because he did not love them, 
but because it was solemn, though most 
painful truth. He proceeds to enume- 
rate their privileges as a people, and to 
show to them the strength and tender- 
ness of his love, 

2. Great heaviness. Great grief. 
{ Continual sorrow. The word ren- 
dered continual here must be taken in 
® popular sense. Not that he was li- 
erally all the time pressed down with 
shis sorrow, but that whenever he 
thought on this subject, he had great 
grief; as we say of a painful subject, 


it is a source of constant pain. The 
cause of this grief, Paul doen not ex- 
pressly mention, though it is implied 
in what he immediately says. It was 
the fact that so large a part of the na- 
tion would be rejected, and cast off. 

3. For I could wish, &«. This 
passage has been greatly controverted. 
Some have proposed to translate it, 
‘I did wish, as referring te a former 
state, when he renounced Christ, and 
sought to advance the interests of the 
nation by opposing and defying him. 
But to this interpretation there are in- 
superable objections. (1.) The object 
of the apostle is not to state his former 
feelings, but his present attachment to 
his countrymen, and willingness to 
suffer for them. (2.) The proper 
grammatical construction oi the word 
used here is not I did wish, but I could 
desire ; that is, if the thing were possi- 
ble. It is not I do wish, or did wish, 
but I could desire (’Huxépiv), implying 
that he was willing now to endure it; 
that his present love for ¢hem was so 
strong, that he would, if practicable, 
save them from the threatened ruin 
and apostacy. (3.) It is not true 
that Paul ever did wish before his 
conversion to be accursed by Christ, 
i.e., by the Messiah. He opposed Jesus 
of Nazareth; but he did not believe 
that he was the Messiah. At no time 
would he have wished to be devoted 
to destruction by the Mcssiah, or by 
Christ. Nothing would have been 
more terrible to a Jew; and Saul of 
Tarsus never doubted that he was thé 
friend of the promised Messiah, and 
was advancing the true interests of his 
cause, and defending the hopes of his 
nation against an impostor. ‘The word, 
therefore, expresses a feeling which the 
apostle had, when writing this epistle, 
in regatd to the condition and pros- 
pects of the nation. 4. Were accursed 
froin Christ. Might be anathema by 
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pertaineth the adoption, * and 
the glory, ? and: the ' covenants,° 
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and the giving of thé law, * and 
the * service of God, and the pro- 
mises ; / 

d Ps.147,19, ¢.3.2, 


eEx,12.25,  f Eph.2.12. 


Christ (avdé9epa elvat dnd rot Xcorod), 
This passage has been much contro- 
_verted. The word rendered accursed 
_ (anathema) properly means, (1.) Any 
thing that was set up, or set apart, or 
consecrated to the gods in the temples, 
as spoils of war, images, statues, &c. 
This is its classical Greek meaning. It 
has a similar meaning among the He- 
brews. It denoted that which was set 
apart or consecrated to the service of 
God, as sacrifices or offerings of any 
kind. In this respect it is used to ex- 
press the sense of the Hebrew word 
DW, any thing devoted to Jehovah, 
without the possibility of redemption. 
Ley. xxvii. 21; xxvill. 29. Num. xviii. 
14, Deut. vii. 26. Josh. vi. 17, 18; 
vii. 1. 1 Sam. xv. 21. Ezek. xliv. 29. 
(2.) As that which was thus dedicated 
to Jehovah was alienated from the use 
of him who devoted it, and was either 
burnt or slain, and devoted to destruc- 
tion as an offering, the word came to 
signify a devotion of any thing to de- 
struction, or to complete ruin. And as 
whatever is devoted to destruction may 
be said to be subject to a curse, or to 
be accursed, the word comes to have 
this signification. 1 Kings xx. 42. Isa. 
xxxiv. 5. But in none of these cases 
does it denote eternal death. The idea, 
therefore, in these places is simply, ‘I 
could be willing to be destroyed, or de- 
voted to death, for the sake of my coun- 
trymen. And the apostle evidently 
means to say that he would be willing 
to suffer the bitterest evils, to forego all 
pleasure, to endure any privation and 
toil, nay, to offer his life, so that he 
might be wholly devoted to sufferings, 
29 an offering, if he might be the means 
of benefitting and saving’ the nation. 
For a similar case, see Ex. xxxii. 32. 
This does not mean that Paul would 
be willing to be damned for ever. For, 
{1.) The words do not imply that, and 
will not bear it. (2,) Such a destruc- 


tion could in no conceivable way bene- 
fit the Jews. (3.) Such a willingness 
is not and cannot be required. And, 
(4.5 It would be impious and absurd. 
No man has a right to be willing to be 
the eternal enemy or God; and no man 
ever yet was, or could be willing to en- 
dure everlasting torments. 1 From 
Christ. By Christ. Grotius thinks it 
means from the church of Christ. 
Others think it means “after the ex- 
ample of Christ;” and others, from 
Christ for ever. But it evidently means 
that he was willing to be devoted by 
Christ ; i. e. to be regarded by him, and 
appointed by him, to suffering and 
death, if by that means he could save 
his countrymen. It was thus the high- 
est expression of true patriotism and 
benevolence. It was an example for 
all Christians and Christian ministers. 
They should be willing to be devoted 
to pain, privation, toil, and death, if 
by that they could save others from 
ruin. % My kinsmen, &c. My coun. 
trymen; all of whom he regarded as 
his kinsmen, or relations, as descended 
from the same ancestors. 1 According 
to the flesh. By birth. They were of 
the same blood and parentage, though 
not now of the same religious belief: 
4, Who are Israelites. Descended 
from Israel, or Jacob; honoured by 
having such an ancestor, and by bear- 
ing a name so distinguished as that of 
his descendants. It was formerly the 
honourable appellation of the people 
of God. Yo whom pertaineth. To 
whom it belongs. It was their elevated 
external privilege. The adoption. 
Of the nation into the family of God, 
or to be regarded as his peculiar peo- 
ple. Deut. vii. 6. 1 And the glory. 
The symbol of the divine presence that 


‘attended them from Egypt, and that . 


finally rested over the ark in the first 
temple—the Shechinah. Ex. xiii. 21, 
22; xxv. 22. 9 And the covenant. 
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5 Whose ave the fathers, ° 
and of whom, ’ as concerning 
the flesh, Christ came, who is 
* over all, God blessed for ever. 
Amen. 

6 Not as though the word 
of God hath taken ¢ none effect. 
a@c.11.28, d 1sa,55,11. 


b Luke 3.23,&c. ¢ Jno.1.1, 


The various compacts or promises 
which had been made from time to 
time with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and with the nation; the pledges of the 
divine protection. 1 The giving of the 
law. On Mount Sinai. Ex. xx. Comp. 
Ps. exlvii, 19. 1 And the service of 
God. The temple service ; regarded by 
them as the pride and ornament of 
their nation. 1 And the promises. Of 


the Messiah; and of the spread of the’ 


true religion from them as a nation. 
5. Whose are the fathers. Who 
have been honoured with so illus- 
trious an ancestry. Who are descend- 
ed from Abraham, Isaac, &c. On this 
they highly valued themselves, and 
in a certain sense not unjustly. Com- 
pare Matt. iii. 9. 1 Of whom. Of 
whose nation. This is placed as the 
crowning and most exalted privilege, 
that their nation had given birth to the 
long-expected Messiah, the hope of 
the world. As concerning the flesh. 
So far as his human nature was con- 
cerned, The use of this language sup- 
poses that there was a higher nature, 
in respect to which he was not of their 
nation. See Note, ch.i. 3. 1 Christ 
came. He had already come; and it 
was their high honour that he was one 
of their nation. 1 Who is over all. 
This is an appellation that belongs 
only to the true God. It implies su- 
preme divinity; and is full proof that 
the Messiah is divine. Much effort has 
been made to show that this is not the 
{rue rendering, but without success. 
There are no various readings in the 
Greek MSS. of any consequence; and 
the connexion here evidently requires 
us to understand this of a nature that 
is not “according to the flesh,” i. e. 
as the apostle here shows of the divine 
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For ¢ they are not all Israel which 
are of Israel. 

7 Neither, because they are 
the seed of Abraham, are they 
all children: but in * Isaac shall 
thy seed be called. 

8 That is, they which are 


€ c.2.28,29, f Gen.21,12, 


nature. 1 God blessed for ever. This 
is evidently applied to the Lord Jesus; 
and it proves that he is divine. If the 
translation is fairly made,—and it haa 
never been proved to be erroneous,—it 
demonstrates that he is God as well ag 
man. The doxology “ blessed for ever”! 
was usually added by the Jewish wri- 
ters after the mention of the name 
God, as an expression of reverence 
(See the various interpretations that 
have been proposed on this passage 
examined in Prof. Stuart’s Notes on 
this verse.) < 

6. Not as though, &c. Not as 
though the promise of God had entire. 
ly failed. Though I grieve thus (ver 
2, 3), though I am deeply apprehen. 
sive for the nation, yet I do not affirm 
that all the nation is to be destroyed. 
The promise of God will not entirely 
fail. Not all Israel. Not, all the 
descendants of Jacob have the true 
spirit of Israelites, or are Jews in the 
scriptural sense of the term. See Note, 
ch. ii. 28, 29. 

7. Are they all children. Adopted 
into the true family of God. Many of 
the descendants of Abraham were re- 
jected. 1 But in Isaac. This was 
the promise. Gen. xxi. 12. 1 Shall thy 
seed, &c. Thy true people. ‘This im- 
plied a selection, or choice ; and there- 
fore the doctrine’ of election was illus. 
trated in the very commencement of 
the history of the nation; and as God 
had then made such a distinction, he 
might still do it. As he had then re 
jected a part of the natural descend 
ants of Abraham, so he might still de 
it. This is th: argument which the 
apostle is pursu‘ng. 

& They whit are the children of 
the flesh. ‘The »atares descendants 
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the children of the flesh, these 
are not the children of God: 
but the children *of the promise 
are counted for the seed. 

9 For this 7¢s the word of 


promise. At ’this time will I 
a Gal.4,28, b Gen, 18, 10,14, 


I These are not the children of God. 
Are not of necessity the adopted chil- 
dren of God; or are not so in virtue of 
their descent merely. This was in op- 
position to one of the most settled and 
' deeply-cherished opinions of the Jews. 
They supposed that the mere fact of 
_ being a Jew, entitled a man to the bless- 
ings of the convenant, and to be regard- 
ed as a child of God. But the apostle 
shows them that it was not by their 
natural descent that these spiritual 
privileges were granted; that they 
were not conferred on men simply from 
the fact that they were Jews; and that 
consequently those who were not Jews 
might become interested in those spirit- 
ual blessings. 1 But the children of 
the promiee. The descendants of 
Abraham on whom the promised bless- 
ings would be bestowed. The sense is, 
that God at first contemplated a dis- 
tinction among the descendants of 
Abraham, and intended to confine his 
blessings to such as he chose ; that is, 
to those to whom the promise particu- 
larly appertained, to the descendants 
of Isaac. ‘The argument of the apostle 
is, that the principle was thus establish- 
ed that a distinction might be made 
among those who were Jews; andas that 
distinction had been made in former 
times, so it might be under the Messiah. 
1 Are counted. Are regarded, or reck- 
oned. God reckons things as they are; 
and therefore designed that they should 
be his true children. 1 As the seed. 
The spiritual children of God ; the par- 
takersof hismercy and salvation. This 
refers, doubtless, to spiritual privileges 
and to salvation; and therefore has 
relation not to nations as such, but to 
individuals. 
9. For this is tha werd ef promise. 
This is the promise made to Abraham. 
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come, and Sarah shall have a 
son. 

10 And not only this; but 
when Rebecca ‘also had con- 
ceived by one, even by our father 
Tsaac ; 

e Gen,25.21,23, 


The design of the apostle, in introduc- 
ing this, is doubtless to show to whom 
the promise appertained ; and by speci- 
fying this, he shows that it had not 
reference toIshmael, but toIsaac. I At 
this time. Greek, According to this 
time. See Gen. xviii. 10. 14, Probably 
it means at the exact time promised, 
I will fulfil the prediction at the very 
time. Comp. 2 Kings iv. 16. 

16. And not only this, Not only is 
the principle of making a distinction 
among the natural descendants of Abra- 
ham thus settled by the promise, but 
it is still further scen and illustrated in 
the birth of the two sons of Isaac. He 
had shown that the principle of thus 
making a distinction among the pos 
terity of Abraham was recognised in 
the original promise, thus proving that 
all the descendants of Abraham were 
not of course to be saved; and he now 
proceeds to show that the principle was 
recognised in the case of his posterity 
in the family of Isaac. And he shows 
that it is not according to any natural 
principles that the selection was made; 
that he not only made a distinction 
between Jacob and Esau, but that he 
did it according to his good pleasure, 
choosing the younger to be the object 
of his favour, and rejecting the older, 
who, according to the custom of the 
times, was supposed to be entitled to 
peculiar honour and rights. And in 
order to prove that this was done ac- 
cording to his own pleasure, he shows 
that the distinction was made before 
they were born; before they had formed 
any character; and, consequently, in 
such a way that it could not be pre- 
tended that it was in censequence of 
any works which they had performed. 
% But when Rebecca. The wife of 
Isaac. See Gen, axyv. 21. 23. 
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11 (Hor the children being 
not yet born, neither having 
done any good >r evil, that the 
purpose of God, according to 


11. For the children being not yet Lorn. 

It was not, therefore, by any works of 
theirs. It was not because they had form- 
ed a character and manifested qualities 
which made this distinction proper. It 
was laid back of any such character, and 
therefore had its foundation in the pur- 
pose or plan of God. 1 Neither having 
done any good or evil. That is, when the 
declaration (ver. 12) was made to Rebec- 
ca. This is a very important passage in 
regard to the question about the pur- 
poses of God. (1.) They had done no- 
thing good or bad; and when that is 
the case, there can be, properly speak- 
ig, no moral character, for “a charac- 
ter is not formed when the person has 
not acquired stable and distinctive qua- 
lities.” Webster. (2.) That the period of 
moral agency had not yet commenced. 
Comp. Gen. xxv. 22, 23. When that 
agency commences, we do not know; 
but here is a case of which it is affirm- 
ed that it had not commenced. (3.) 
The purpose of God is antecedent to 
the formation of character, or the per- 
formance of any actions, good or bad. 
(4.) It is not a purpose formed because 
he sees any thing in the individuals as 
a ground for his choice, but for some 
reason which he has not explained, 
and which in the Scripture is simply 
called purpose, and good pleasure. 
Eph. i, 5. (5.) If it existed in this case, 
it does in others. If it was right then, 
tis now. And if God then dispensed 
nis favours on this principle,he will now. 
But, (6.) This affirmation respecting 
Jacob and Esau does not prove that 
‘hey had not a nature inclined to evil ; 
wx a corrupt and sensual propensity ; or 
nat they would not sin as soon as they 
necame moral agents. It proves merely 
fhat they had not yet committed actual 
in, That they, as well as all others, 
would certainly sin as soon as they 
committed moral acts at all, is proved 
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election, might stand, not. of 

works, but of him that calleth ;) 
12 It was said unto her, the 
elder shall serve the * younger. 


lor, greater. 2or, lesser. 


every where in the sacred Scripiures 
1 The purpose of God. Note, ch. 
viii. 28. I According to election. Tc 
dispense his favours according to his 
sovereign will and pleasure. Those 
fayours were not conferred in conse. 
quence of the merits of the individuals. 
but according to a wise plan lying back 
of the formation of their characters, and 
before they had done good or evil 
The favours were thus conferred ac. 
cording to his choice, or election. 
1 Might stand. Might be confirmed ; 
or might be proved to be true. The 
case shows that God dispenses his fa- 
vours as a sovereign. ‘The purpose af 
God was thus proved to have been 
formed without respect to the merits of 
either. 1 Notof works. Not by any 
thing which they had done either to 
merit his favour or to forfeit it. It was 
formed on other principles than a refer 
ence to their works. _ So it is in rela- 
tion to all who shall be saved. God 
has good reasons for saving those who 
shall be saved. What the reasons are 
for choosing some to life, he has not 
revealed; but he has revealed to us 
that it is not. on accountof their works, 
either performed or foreseen, 1 But of 
him that calleth. According to the will 
and purpose of him that chooses to 
dispense those favours in this manner, 
It is not by the merit of man, but it is 
by a purpose having its origin with 
God, and formed and executed accord- 
ing to his good pleasure. It is also im- 
plied here that it is formed in such-a 
way as to secure his glory as the pri- 
mary consideration. 


12. It was said unto her. By Je: 
hovah. See Gen. xxv. 23. 1 The 
elder. The eldest son, which was 
Esau. By the law of primogeniture 


among the Hebrews, he would have 
been entitled to peculiar honours and 
privileges. But it was said that in his 
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13 As it 1s written, * Jacob 
@ Mal.1,2,3. 


sase this custom should be reversed, 
and that he should take the rank of the 
younger. | Should serve. Shall be 
subject to; shall not have the authority 
and priority, but should be inferior to. 
The passage in Genesis (xxv. 23) 
shows that this had reference particu- 
larly to the posterity of Esau, and not 
to him as an individual. The sense is, 
that the descendants of Esau, who were 
Edomites, should be inferior to, and 
subject to the descendants of Jacob. 
Jacob was to have the priority ; the pro- 
tnised land; the promises ; and the ho- 
nonr of being regarded as the chosen 
of God. There was reference here, 
therefore, to the whole train of tempo- 
ral and spiritual blessings which were 
to be connected with the two races of 
people. If it be asked how this bears on 
the argument of the apostle, we may 
reply, (1.) That it settles the principle 
that God might make a distinction 
among men, in the same nation, and 
the same family, without reference to 
their works or character. (2.) That 
he might confer his blessings on such 
as he pleased. (3.) If this is done in 
regard to nations, it may be in regard 
to individuals. The principle is the 
same, and the justice the same. If it 
be supposed to be unjust in God to 
make such a distinction in regard to 
Individuals, it is surely not less so to 
inake a distinction in nations. The fact 
that numbers are thus favoured, does 
not make it the more proper, or remove 
any difficulty. (4.) If this distinction 
may be made in regard to temporal 
things, why not in regard to spiritwal 
things? The principle must still be 
the same. If unjust in one case, it 
would be in the other. The fact. that 
it is done in one case proves also that 
1 will be in the other; for the same 
great principle will run through all the 
dealings of the divine government. 
And as men do not and cannot com- 
plain that God makes a distinction 
among them in regard to talents, 
nealth, beauty, prosperity, and rank, 
kk 
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have I loved, but Esau have J 
hated. 


neither can they complain if he acts 
also as a sovereign in the distribution 
of his spiritual favours. They, there- 
fore, who regard this as referring only 
to temporal and national privileges, 
gain no relief in respect to the real dif- 
ficulty in the case, for the unanswer- 
able question would still be asked, why 
has not God made all men equal in 
every thing? Why has he made any 
distinction among men? The only 
reply to all such inquiries is, “ Even 
so, Father, for so it seemeth good in 
thy sight.” Matt. xi. 26. 

13. As it is written. Mal. i. 2, 3. 
That is, the distribution of favours is 
on the principle advanced by the pro- 
phet, and is in accordance with the de- 
claration that God had in fact loved the 
one and hated the other. { Jacod. 
This refers, doubtless, to the posterity 
of Jacob. | Have I loved, I have 
shown affection for that people; I have 
bestowed on them great privileges and 
blessings, as proofs of attachment. I 
have preferred Jacob to Esau. ¢ Esau. 
The descendants of Esau, the Edom- 
ites. See Mal.i.4. | Have I hated. 
This does not mean any positive 
hatred; but that he had preferred Ja 
cob, and had withheld from Fisau those 
privileges and blessings which he had 
conferred on the posterity of Jacob. 
This is explained in Mal. i. 3, “ And [ 
hated Esau, and laid his mountains 
and heritage waste for the dragons of 
the wilderness.” Comp. Jer. xlix. 17, 
18. Ezek. xxxv. 3. It was common 
among the Hebrews to use the terms 
love and hatred in this comparative 
sense, where the former implied strong 
positive attachment, and the latter, not 
positive hatred, but merely a less love, 
or the withholding of the expressions 
of affection, Comp. Gen. xxix. 30, 31. 
Prov. xili. 24, “He that spareth his 
rod hateth his son; but he that loverj 
him chasteneth him betimes.” Matt. 
vi. 24, “No man can serve two mas- 
ters, for either he will hate the one, and 
‘eve the other,’ &e, Luke xiv. 26, 
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14 What shall we say then? 
‘s * there unrighteousness with 
tod? God forbid. 

15 For he saith to Moses, I ? 
will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy, and I will have 

a Deut.32.4. b Ex,33.19. 


“Tf any.man come to me, and hate not 
his father and mother,” &c. 

14. What shall we say then 2. What 
conclusion shall we draw from these 
acknowledged facts, and from these 
positive declarations of Scripture. { Is 
there unrighteousness with God? Does 
God. do injustice or wrong? This 
charge has often been brought against 
the doctrine here advanced. But this 
charge the apostle strongly repels. He 
meets it by further showing that it is 
the doctrine explicitly taught in the 
Old ‘Testament (ver. 15. 17), and that 
it is founded on the principles of equity, 
and on just views of the sovereignty 
of God. ver. 19—23. | God forbid. 
Note, ch. iii. 4. 

15. For he saith to Moses. Ex. 
Xxxlil. 19. J will have mercy. This 
is said by God when he declared ex- 
pressly that he would make all his 
goodness pass before Moses (Ex. 
xxxiii, 19), and when, therefore, it 
was regarded, not as a proof of stern 
and inexorable justice, but as the very 
proof of his benevolence, and the high- 
est which he thought proper to exhibit. 
When men, therefore, under the influ- 
ence of an unrenewed and hostile heart, 
charge this as an unjust and arbitrary 
proceeding, they are resisting and per- 
verting that which God regards as the 
very demonstration of hhis benevolence. 
The sense of the passage clearly is, that 
he would choose the objects of his fa- 
vour, and bestow his mercies as he 
chose. None of the human race de- 
served his favour; and he had a right 
to pardon whom he pleased, and tv 
save men on his own terms, and ac- 
cording to his sovereign will and plea- 
sure. § On whom J will have mercy. 
On whom I choose to bestow mercy. 
The mode he does not explain. But 
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compassion on whom [ wil. 
have compassion. 

16 So then 7zf is not of him 
thet willeth, nor of, him that 
runneth, but of God that shows 
eth mercy. 


there could. not be a more positive de- 
claration of these truths, (1.) That he 
does it as a sovereign, without giving 
an account of the reason of his choice 
to any. (2.) That he does it without 
regard to any claim on the part of man ; 
or that man is regarded as destitute of 
merit, and as having no right to his 
mercy. (3.) That he will do it to any ex- 
tent which he pleases, and in whatever 
time and manner may best accord with 
his own good pleasure. (4.) That he 
has regard to a definite number; and 
that on that number he intends to be- 
stow eternal life; and, (5.) That no 
one has a right to complain. It is 
proof of his benevolence that any are 
saved; and where none have a claim, 
where all are justly condemned, he has 
a right to pardon whom he pleases. 
The executive of a country may select 
any number of criminals whom he may 
see fit to pardon, or who may be for- 
given in consistency with the suprema 
cy of the laws and the welfare of the 
community, and none has a right to 
murmur, but every good citizen should 
rejoice that any may be pardoned with 
safety. So in the moral world, and 
under the administration of its holy 
Sovereign, it should be a matter of joy 
that any can be pardoned and saved; 
and not asubject of murmuring and com- 
plaint that those who shall finally de- 
serve to die shall be consigned to wo. 

16. So then. It follows as a conse- 
quence from this statement of God to 
Moses. Or it is a doctrine established 
by that statement. | JVot of him that 
willeth. This does not mean that he 
that becomes a Christian, and is saved, 
does not choose eternal life; or is not 
made willing ; or that he is compellea 
to enter heaven against his own choice 
It is true thet men by nature have nae 
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17 For the Scripture saith¢un- 
to Pharaoh, Even for this same 
purpose have [| raised thee up, 

a Ex.9.16, 


desire of holiness, and do not choose 
eternal life. But the effect of the influ- 
ences of God’s Spirit on the heart is to 
make it “willing in the day of his 
power.” Ps. cx. 3. The meaning here is 
evidently, that eternal life is not bestow- 
ed because man had any original will- 
ingness or disposition to be saved; it is 
not because he commences the work, 
and is himself disposed to it; but it is 
because God inclines him to it, and 
disposes him to seek for mercy, and 
then confers it in his own way. The 
word willeth here denotes wish or de- 
sire. J Nor of him that runneth. 
This denotes strenuous, intense effort, 
as when a man is anxious to obtain 
an opject, or hastens from danger. The 
meaning is not that the sinner does 
“not make an effort to be saved; nor 
that all who become Christians do not 
in fact strive to enter into the king- 
dom, or earnestly desire salvation, for 
the Scriptures teach the contrary. 
Luke xvi. 16; xiii. 24. There is no 
effort more intense and _ persevering, 
no struggle more arduous or agonizing, 
than when a sinner seeks eternal life. 
Nor does it mean that they who strive 
in a proper way, and with proper effort, 
shall not obtain eternal life. Matt. vii. 
7. But the sense is, (1.). That the sin- 
ner would not put forth any effort him- 
self. If left to his own course, he would 
never seek to be saved. (2.) That he is 
pardoned, not on account of his effort ; 
not because he makes an exertion ; but 
because God chooses to pardon him. 
There is no merit in his anxiety, and 
prayers, and agony, on account of 
which God would forgive him; but he 
is still dependent on the mere mercy 
of God to save or destroy him at his 
will. ‘The sinner, however anxious he 
may be, and however much or ‘ong he 
may strive, does not bring God under 
un obligation to pardon him any more 
than the condemned criminal, trem- 
bling with the fear of exegution, and 
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that I might show my power in 
thee, and that my name might be 
declared throughout all the earth. 


the consciousness of crime, lays the 
judge or the jury under an obligation 
to acquit him. This fact, it is cf great 
importance for an awakened sinner to 
know. Deeply anxious he should be, 
but there is no merit in his distress. 
Pray he should, but there is no merit in 
his prayers. Weep and strive he may 
but in this there is no ground of claim 
on God for pardon ; and, after all, he 13 
dependent on his mere sovereign mercy, 
as a lost, ruined, and helpless sinrfer, to 
be saved or lost at his will. ¢ But of 
God that showeth mercy. Salvation, in 
its beginning, its progress, and its close, 
is of him. He has a right, therefore, to 
bestow it when and where he pleases 
All our mercies flow from his mere 
love and compassion, and not from our 
deserts. The essential idea here is, that 
God is the original fountain of all the 
blessings of salvation. - 

17. For the Scripture saith. Ex. 
ix. 16. Thatis, God saith to Pharaoh 
in the Scriptures. Gal. iii. 8. 22. This 
passage is designed to illustrate the 
doctrine that God shows mercy accord- 
ing to his sovereign pleasure by a refer- 
ence to one of the most extraordinary 
cases of hardness of heart which haa 
ever occurred. The design is to show 
that God has a right to pass by those 
to whom he does not choose to show 
mercy ;- and to place them in circum- 
stances where they shall develope their 
true character, and where in fact they 
shall become more hardened and be 
destroyed. ver. 18. 4 Unto Pharach 
The haughty and oppressive king of 
Egypt; thus showing that the most 
mighty and wicked monarchs are at his 
contro]. Comp. Isa. x.5—7. | For 
this same purpose. For the design, o1 
with the intent that is immediately 
specified. This was the leading pur- 
pose or design of his sustaining him 
§ Have I raised thee up. Margin in 
Ex. ix. 16, “made thee stand,” i. e 
sustained thee The Greek word used 
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18 Therefore hath he mercy 
on whom he will have mercy, 


vy the apostle (¢Zi7¢e¢), means proper- 
wy I have excited, roused, or stirred 
thee up. But it may also have the 
meaning, ‘I have sustained or sup- 
ported thee.’ That is, I have kept thee 
from death ; I have preserved thee from 
ruin; I have ministered strength to 
thee, so that thy full character has been 
developed. It dues not mean that God 
had infused into his mind any positive 
evil, or that by any direct influence he 
had excited any evil feelings, but that 
he bad kept him in circumstances 
which were fitted to develope his true 
character. The meaning of the word 
and the truth of the case may be ex- 
pressed in the following particulars: 
(1.) God meant to accomplish some 
great purposes by his existence and 
conduct. (2.) He kept him, or sus- 
tained him, with reference to that. 
(8.) He had control over the haugh- 
ty and wicked monarch. He could 
take his life, or he could continue 
him on earth. As he had control over 
all things that could affect the pride, 
the feelings, and the happiness of the 
monarch, so he had control over the 
monarch himself. (4.) He placed him 
in circumstances just fitted to de- 
velope his character. He kept him 
amidst those circumstances until his 
‘character was fully developed. (5.) He 
did not exert a positive evil influence on 
the mind of Pharaoh; for, (6.) In all 
his the monarch acted freely. He did 
hat which he chose to do. He pursued 
tis own course. He was voluntary in his 
schemes of oppressing the Israelites. He 
was voluntary in his opposition to Géd. 
He was yoluntary when he pursued 
the Israelites to the Red sea. In all his 
doings he acted as he chose to do, and 
with a determined choice of evil, from 
which neither warning nor judgment 
would turn him away. Thus he is 
said to have hardened his own heart. 
Ex. viii. 15. (7) Neither Pharaoh 
nor any sinner can justly blame God 
for placing them in circumstances 
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and whom he will he harden 
eth. 


where they shall develope their own 
character, and show what they are. It 
is not the fault of God, but their own 
fault. ‘The sinner is not compelled to 
sin; nor is God under obligation to 
save him contrary to the prevalent de- 
sires and wishes of the sinner himself. 
q My power in thee. Or by means of 
thee. By the judgments exerted in de- 
livering an entire oppressed people from 
thy grasp. God’s most signal -acts o. 
power were thus shown in conse 
quence of his disobedience and rebel- 
lion. {| My name. The name of Je- - 
hovah, as the only true God, and the 
deliverer of his people. { Throughout 
all the earth. Or throughout all the 
land of Egypt. Note, Luke ii. 1. We 
may learn here, (1.) That a leading 
design of God in the government of the 
world is to make his power, and name, ~ 
and character known. (2.) That this 
is often accomplished in a most signal 
manner by the destruction of the 
wicked. (3.) That wicked men should 
be alarmed, since their arm cannot 
contend with God, and since his ene- 
mies shall be destroyed. (4,) It is 
right that the incorrigibly wicked 
should be cut off. When a man’s 
character is fully developed; when he 
is fairly tried; when, in all circum 
stances, he has shown that he wai not 
obey God, neither justice nor mercy 
hinders the Almighty from cutting him 
down and consigning him to death. 
18. Therefore hath he mercy, &c. 
This is a conclusion stated by the apos- 
tle as the result of all the argument, 
{ Whom he will he hardeneth. ‘This 
is not stated in what the Scripture said 
to Pharaoh, but is a conclusion to 
which the apostle had arrived, in view 
of the case of Pharaoh. The word 
hardeneth means only to harden in 
the manner specified in the case of 
Pharach. It does not mean to exert a 
positive influence, but to leave a sinner 
to his own course, and to place him in 
circumstances where the character wil} 
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19 Thou wilt say then unto 
me, Why doth he yet find fault? 
for who “hath resisted his will ? 

20 Nay but, O man, who art 


a 2Chron,20,6, Dan.4.35, 
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thou that repliest + against God! 
Shall’ the thing formed say to 
him that formed if, Why hast 
thou made me thus? 


1 or, answerest again ; or, disputest with God 
b Isa,29,16, 


be more and more developed. See 
Note, John xii. 40. It implies, how- 
ever, an act of sovereignty on the part 
of God in thus leaving him to his 
chosen course, and in not putting forth 
that influence by which he could be 
saved from death. Why this is, the 
2postle does not state. We should, 
Ahowever, not dispute a fact every where 
prevalent; and should have sufficient 
confidence in God to believe that it is 
in accordance with infinite wisdom and 
rectitude. 

19, Thou wilt say then unto me. 
The apostle here refers to an objection 
that might be made to his argument. 
If the position which he had been en- 
deavouring to establish were true; if 
God had a purpose in all his dealings 
with men; if all the revolutions among 
men happened according to his decree, 
so that he was not disappointed, or his 
plan frustrated; and if his own glory 
was secured in all this, why could he 
blame men? J Why doth he yet find 
fault? Why does he dlame men, since 
their conduct is in accordance with his 
purpose, and since he bestows mercy 
according to his sovereign will? This 
objection has been made by sinners in 
allages. It is the standing objection 
against the doctrines of grace. The 
objection is founded, (1.) On the difli- 
culty of reconciling the purposes of God 
with the free agency of man. (2.) It 
ansumes, what cannot be proved, that 
a plan or purpose of God must destroy 
the freedoin of man. (3.) It is said 
that if the plan of God is accomplish- 
ed, then that which is best to be done 
is done, and, of course, man cannot be 
blamed. These objections are met by 
the apostle in the following argument. 
{ Who hath resisted his will? That 
is, who has successfully opposed his 
will, or frustrated his plan? The word 
translated resist is commonly used to 

R2 


denote the resistance offered by soldiers 
or armed men. Thus, Eph. vi. 13, 
“Take unto you the whole armour of 
God, that ye may be able to withstand 
(resist or successfully oppose) in the 
evil day.” See Luke xxi. 15, “I will 
give you a mouth and wisdom which 
all your adversaries shall not be able to 
gainsay or resist.” See also Acts vii. 
10; xiii. 8, “ But Elymas... .withstood 
them,” &c. The same Greek ‘word, 
Rom. xiii. 2. Gal. ii: 11. This does 
not mean that no one has offered re- 
sistance or opposition to God, but that 
no one had done it successfully. God 
had accomplished his purposes in spite 
of their opposition. ‘This was an esta- 
blished point in the sacred writings, 
and one of the admitted doctrines of 
the Jews. To establish it had even 
been a part of the apostle’s design; 
and the difficulty now was to see how, 
this being admitted, men could be 
held chargeable with crime. That it 
was the doctrine of the Scriptures, see 
2 Chron. xx. 6, “In thine hand zs there 
not power and might, so that none is 
able to withstand thee?” Dan. iv. 35, 
“ He doeth according to his will in the 
army of heaven, and among the inha- 
bitants of the earth, and none can stay 
his hand, or say unto him, What doest 
thou?’ See also the case of Joseph 
and his brethren, Gen. 1. 20, “ As for 
you, ye thought evil against me, dwt 
God meant it unto good,” 

20. Nay, but, O man, &c. To this 
objection the apostle replies in two 
ways; first, by asserting the sovereign- 
ty of God, and affirming that he had a 
right to do it (ver. 20, 21); and se- 
condly, by showing that he did it ac- 
cording to the principles of justice and 
mercy, or that it was involved of ne- 
cessity in his dispensing justice and 
mercy to mankind. ver. 22, 23, 24 
4 Who art thou, &c. Paul here strong 
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21 Hath not the potter * power 


over the clay, of the same lump 
a Isa.64.8, 


ly reproves the impiety and wickedness 
of arraigning God. This impiety ap- 
pears, (1.) Because man is a creature 


ot God, and it is improper that he’ 


should arraign his Maker. (2%.) He is 
unqualified to understand the subject. 
* Who art thou?” What qualifications 
has a creature of a day,—a being just 
in the infancy of his existence; of so 
limited faculties; so perverse, blinded, 
and interested as man,—to sit in judg- 
ment on the. doings of the Infinite 
Mind? Who gave him the authority, 
or invested him with the prerogatives 
of a judge over his Maker’s doings? 
(3.) Even if man were qualified to in- 
vestigate those subjects, what right has 
he to reply against God, to arraign 
him, or to follow ovt.a train of argu- 
ment tending to involve his Creator in 
shame and disgrace? Nowhere is 
there to be found a more cutting or 
humbling reply to the pride of man 
than this. And on no subject was it 
more needed. The experience of every 
age has shown that this has been a pro- 
minent topic of objection against the 
government of God; and that there 
has: been no point in the Christian 
theology to which the human heart has 
been so ready to make objections as to 
the doctrine of the sovereignty of God. 
q Mepliest agaist .God. Margin, 
“ Answerest again; or, disputest with 
God.” The passage conveys the idea 
af answering again; or of arguing to 
the dishonour of God. It implies that 
when God declares his will, man should 
be still. God has his own plans of in- 
finite wisdom, and it is not ours to re- 
ply against him, or to arraign him of 
injustice, when we cannot see the rea- 
son of his doings. {| Shall the thing 
formed, &c. This sentiment is found 
“im Isa, xxix. 16. See also Isa. xlv. 9. 
ft was peculiarly proper to adduce this 
toa Jew. The objection is one which 
ts supposed to be made by a Jew, and 
\t was proper to reply to him by a quo- 
tation from his own Scriptures. Any 
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to make one vessel unto honour, 
and another unto dishonour f 


being has a right to fashion his work 
according to his own views of what is 
best; and as this right is not denied to 
men, we ought not to blame the infi- 
nitety wise God for acting in a similar 
way. ‘They who have received every 
blessing they enjoy from him, ought 
not to blame him for not making them 
different. 

21. Hath not the potter, &c. This 
same sovereign right of God the apostle 
proceeds to urge from another illustra; 
tion, and another passage from the 
Old Testament. Isa. Ixiv. 8, “ But now, 
O Lord, thou art our Father; we are 
the clay, and thou our potter; and we 
all are the work of thy hand.” This 
passage is preceded in Isaiah by one 
declaring the depravity of man. Isa. 
lxiv. 6, “ We are all as an unclean 
thing, and all our righteousnesses are 
as filthy rags; and we all do fade asa 
leaf; and our iniquities, like the wind, 
have taken us away.” As they were 
polluted with sin, as they had trans 
gressed the law of God, and had no 
claim and no merit, God might bestow 
his favours as he pleased, and mould 
them as the potter did the clay. He 
would do no injiry to those who were 
left, and who had no claim to his mer- 
cy, if he bestowed favours on others, 
any more than the potter would do in- 
justice to one part of the mass, if he 
put it to an ignoble use, and moulded 
another part into a vessel of honour, 
This is still the condition of sinful men 
God does no injustice to a man if he 
leaves him to take his own course to 
ruin, and makes another, equally unde- 
serving, the recipient of his mercy. He 
violated none of my rights by not con- 
ferring on me the talents of Newton 
or of Bacon; or by not placing mé in 
circumstances like those of Peter and 
Paul. Where all are undeserving, the 
utmost that can be demanded is that 
he should not treat them with injustice. 
And this is secured even in the case of 
the lost. No man will suffer more than 
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22 What * if God, willing to 
shew his wrath, and to make his 
power known, endured with 

’ @ Proy.16.4, 
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much long-suffering the vessels 
“of wrath * fitted to destruc- 
tion ; 


b 2Tim,2.20. cr made up, 


he deserves; nor will any man go to 
perdition feeling that he has a claim to 
better treatment than he receives. The 
same sentiment is found in Jer. xviii. 
6, “ O house of Israel, cannot I do with 
you as this potter? saith the Lord. 
Behold, as the clay is in the potter’s 
hand, so are ye in my hand, O house 
of Israel. At what instant I shall 
speak concerning a nation,” &c. The 
passage in Isaiah proves that God has 
the right of a sovereign over guilty 
individuals ; that in Jeremiah, that he 
has the same right over nations ; thus 
meeting the whole case as it was in the 
tind of the apostle. These passages, 
however, assert only the rigit of God 
to do it, without affirming any thing 
apout the manner in which it is done. 
In fact, God bestows his favours in a 
mode very different from that in which 
a potter moulds his clay. God does 
not create holiness by a mere act of 
power, but he produces it in a manner 
‘consistent with the moral agency of 
men; and bestows his favours not to 
compel men, but to incline them to be 
willing to receive them. Ps. cx. 3, 
“Thy people shall be willing in the day 
of thy power.” It should be further re- 
marked, that the argument of the apos- 
tle here does not refer to the original 
creation of men, as if God had then 
made them one for honour and another 
for dishonour. He refers to man as 
‘allen and lost. His argument is this: 
Man is in ruins; he is fallen; he has 
ao claim on God; all deserve to die; 
on this mass, where none have any 
claim, he may bestow life on whom 
ne pleases, without injury to others; 
ne may exercise the right of a sove- 
reign to pardon whom he pleases; or 
of a potter to mould any part of the 
useless mass to purposes of utility and 
beauty.’ Potter. One whose « vcu- 
pation it is to make earthen vessels. 
§ Power. This word denotes here 
not merely physical power, but autho- 


rity, right. See Matt. vii. 29, translateg 
“authority ;” xxi. 23. 2 Thess, iii. 9. 
Mark ii. 10. Luke v. 24, “The Son of 
man. hath power on earth to forgive 
sins,” &c. 4 Jump. Mass. It denotes 
any thing that is reduced to a fine con- 
sistency, and mixed, and made soit by 
water; either clay, as in this place, or 
the mass produced of grain pounded 
and mixed with water. Rom. xi. 16, 
“Ifthe first-fsait be holy, the dump is 
also holy.” 1 Cor. v. 6, “‘ Know ye not 
that a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump 2” | One vessel. A cup, or 
other utensil, made of clay. J Unto 
honowr. Fitted to an honourable use, 
or designed for a more useful and re- 
fined purpose. | Unto dishonour. 
To a meaner service, or more common 
use. This is a common mode of ex- 
pression among the Hebrews. The 
lump here denotes the mass of men, 
sinners, having no claim on God. The 
potter illustrates God’s right over that 
mass, to dispose of it as seems gocd in 
his sight. The doctrine of the passage 
is, that men*have no right to complain 
if God bestows kis blessings where and 
when he chooses. 

22, 23. Whatif God, &c. If God 
does what the apostle supposes, what . 
then? Is it not right? ‘his is the 
second point in the answer to tue ob- 
jection in ver. 19. ‘The answer has re- 
spect to the two classes of men wnich 
actually exiss on the earth—the right 
eous and the wicked. And the ques: 
tion is, whether in regard to these tw 
classes God does in Fact do wrong £ 
If he does not, then the doctrine of the 
apostle is established, and the objection 
is not valid. It is assumed here, as it 
must be, that the world is im fact di- 
vided into two classes—saints and sin- 
ners. ‘The apostle considers the case 
of sinners in ver. 22. J Willing. Being 
disposed ; having an inclination to, { 
denotes an inclinaticn of mind towards 
the thing provosed. If the thing itsel 
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was right; if it was proper to “show 
his wrath,” then it was proper to be 
wituine to doit. If it is right to do 
a thing, it is right to purpose or intend 
to do it. His wrath (civ bey). This 
word occurs thirty-five times in the 
New Testament. Its meaning is de- 
rived from the idea of earnestly desir- 
ing or reaching for an object, and pro- 
perly denotes, in its general sense, a 
vehement desire of attaining any 
thing. Hence it comes to denote an 
earnest desire of revenge, or of inflict- 
ing suffering on those who have in- 
jured us. Eph. iv. 31, “ Let all bitter- 
ness and wrath,” &e. Col. iii. 8. 1 
Tim. ii. 8. Hence it denotes indigna- 
tion in general, which is not joined 
with a desire of revenge. Mark iii. 5, 
“ He looked round about on them with 
anger.” Tt also denotes punishment 
for sin; the anger or displeasure of 
God against transgression. Note, Rom. 
i, 18. Luke iii. 7; xxi. 28, &c. In this 
place it is evidently used to denote 
severe displeasure against sin. As sin 
is an evil of so great magnitude, ¢¢ zs 
right for God to be willing to evince 
his displeasure against it; and just in 
proportion to the extent of the evil. 
This displeasure, or wrath, it is proper 
that God should always be willing to 
show; nay, it would not be right for 
bim not to show it, for that would be 
the same thing as to be indifferent to 
it, or to approve it. In this place, 
however, it is no¢ affirmed, (1.) That 
God has any pleasure in sin, or its 
punishment ; nor, (2.) ‘That he exerted 
any agency to compel man to sin. It 
affirms only that God is willing to show 
his Jtatred of incorrigible and long-con- 
tinued wickedness when it actually 
exists. J To make his power known. 
This language is the same as that 
which was used in relation to Pharaoh. 
ver. 17, Ex. ix. 16. But it is not 
proba le that the apostle intended tc 
confine it to the Egyptians only. Ir 
the following’ verse he speaks of “ the 
vessels of mercy prepared unto glory ;” 
which cannot be supposed to be lan- 
guage adapted to the temporal de- 
liverance of the Jews 
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Pharaoh was one instance, or zilus- 
tration of the generai principle on 
which God would deal with men, 
His government is conducted on great 
and uniform principles; and the case 
of Pharaoh was a developement of 
the great laws on which he governs 
the universe. | Endured. Bore with; 
was patient, or forbearing. Rev. ii. 3, 
“ And hast borne, and hast patience,” 
&c. 1 Cor. xiii. 7, “ Charity (love) 
beareth all things.” Luke xviii. 7, 
“Will not God avenge his elect, 
though he dear long with them?” 
{ With much long-suffering. With 
much patience. He suffered them to 
live while they deserved to die. God 
bears with all sinners with much pa- 
tience; he spares them amid all their 
provocations, to give them opportunity 
of repentance; and though they are 
fitted for destruction, yet he prolongs 
their lives, and offers them pardon, and 
loads them with benefits. This fact is a 
complete vindication of the government 
of God from the aspersions of all his 
enemies. { Vessels of wrath. The 
word vessel means a cup, &c. made of 
earth. As the human body is frail, 
easily broken and destroyed, it comes - 
to signify also the body. 2 Cor. iv. 7, 
“We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels.” 1 Thess. iv. 4, “That every 
one of you should know how to possess 
his vessel in sanctification and honour” 
—that every one should keep his body 
from the indulgence of unlawful pas- 
sions. Comp. ver. 3. Hence also it 
means the man himself. Acts ix. 15, 
“ He is a chosen vessel unto me,” &c. 
Comp. Isa. xiii. 5. In this place tere 
is, doubtless, allusion to what he had 
just said of clay in the hands of the 
potter. The phrase “ vessels of wrath” 
denotes wicked men against whom it 
is fit or proper that wrath should be 
shown; as Judas is called “ the son of 
perdition.” See Note on John xvii. 12 
This does not mean that men by their 
very creation, or their physical nature, 
are thus denominated; but men who, 
from long continuance in iniquity, de- 
serve to experience wrath; as Judas 


The case of | was not called “son of perdition” by 
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23 And that he might make 


known the riches ¢ of his glory 
a@ Eph.1.18, 


any arbitrary appointment, or as an 
original designation, but because in 
consequence of his avarice and treason 
this was the name which in fact ac- 
tually described him, or fitted his case. 
Fitted (xxrrerizuéya). This word 
properly means to restore ; to place in 
order ; to render complete ; to supply 
a defect; to fit to, or adapt to, or 
prepare for. See Matt. iv. 21, “ Were 
mending their nets.” Gal. vi. 1, “ Re- 
store such an one,” &c. In this 
place it is a participle, and means 
those who are fitted for or adapted to 
destruction; those. whose characters 
are such as to deserve destruction, or 
as to make destruction proper. See the 
same use of the word in Heb. xi. 3, 
“Through faith we understand that 
the worlds were framed”—beautifully 
fitted up in proper proportions, one 
part adapted to another—* by the word 
of God.” Heb. x. 5, “A body hast 
thou prepared for me ;” fitted, or adapt- 
ed to me. Comp. Ps. Ixviii. 10 ; Ixxiv. 
16. In this place there is not the sem- 
blance of a declaration that Gop had 
PREPARED them, or FITTED them for 
destruction. It is a simple declaration 
that they were 1n racr fitted for it, 
without making an affirmation about 
the manner in which they became so. 
A reader of the English Bible may, 
perhaps, sometimes draw the impres- 
sion that God had fitted them for this. 
But this is not affirmed ; and there is an 
evident design in not affirming it, and 
a distinction made between them and 
the vessels of mercy which ought to be 
regarded. In relation to the latter it is 
expressly affirmed that God fitted or 
prepared them for glory. See ver. 23, 
“Which uz had afore prepared unto 
glory.” The same distinction is re- 
markably striking in the account of the 
last judgment in Matt. xxv. 34.41. To 
the righteous, Christ will say, “ Come 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared ror rou,” &c. To 
the wicked, “Depart from me, ye 
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on the vessels of mercy, which * 
he had afore prepared unto glory. 
b1Tkess.5.9, 


cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
FOR THE DEVIL AND HIS ANGELS;” not 
said to have heen originally prepared 
for them. It is clear, therefore, that 
God intends to keep the great truth in 
view, that he prepares his people by di- 
rect agency for heaven; but that he 
exerts no such agency in preparing 
the wicked for destruction. 4 For de- 
struction (ec dmrdéagav). This word 
occurs in the New Testament no fess 
than twenty times. Matt. vii. 13, 
“ Which leadeth to destruction.” John 
xvii, 12, “Son of perdition.”’ Acts 
vili, 20, “Thy money perish with 
thee ;” Greek, be for destruction with 
thee. xxv. 16. Phil. i. 28, “Token of 
perdition.” iii. 19, “ Whose end is de 
struction.” 2 Thess. ii. 3, “ The son of 
perdition.” 1 Tim. v. 9, “‘ Which drown 
men in destruction and perdition.” 
Heb. x. 39, “Which draw back inte 
perdition.” See also 2 Pet. ii. 1. 3- 
lil. 7. 16, &c. In these places it is 
clear that the reference is to the future 
punishment of wicked men, and in no 
instance to national calamities. No such 
use of the word is to be found in the 
New Testament; and this is further 
clear from the contrast with the wora 
“ glory” in the next verse. We may 
remark here, that if men are /itted o: 
prepared for destruction ; if future tor- 
ment is adapted to them, and they to 
it; if itis fit that they should be sub- 
jected to it; then God will do what is 
fit or right to be done, and, unless 
they repent, they must perish. Nor 
would it be right for God to take them 
to heaven as they are; to a place for 
which they are not fitted, and which 
is not adapted to their feel.ngs, their 
character, or their conduct. 

23. And that he might make known, 
That he might manifest or display. 
The apostle had shown (in ver. 22) 
that the dealings of God towards the 
wicked were not tiable to the objection 
made in ver. 19, In this verse he pro- 
ceeds to show tliat the obiection could 
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not lie against his dealings with the 
other class of men—-the righteous. If 
nis dealings towards neither were liable 
to the objection, then he has met the 
who.e case, and the divine govern- 
ment is vindicated. This he proves by 
shewing that for God to shew the 
riches of his glory towards those whom 
he has prepared for it cannot be re- 
garded asunjust. 4 The riches of his 
glory. This is a form of expression 
common among the Hebrews, meaning 
the same-as hes rich or his abundant 
glory. ‘The same expression occurs in 
Eph.i. 18. | On the vessels of mercy. 
Men. towards whom his mercy was to 
be displayed (see ver. 22) 5. that is, on 
those towards whom he has purposed 
to display his mercy. { Mercy. Fa- 
vour, or pity shown to the miserable. 
Grace is favour to the undeserving ; 
mercy, favour to those in distress, 
This distinction is not, however, always 
strictly, observed by the sacred writers. 
{ Which he had afore prepared. We 
are here brought to a remarkable dif- 
ference between God’s mode of dealing 


with them and with the wicked. Here | 


it is expressly affirmed that God him- 
self had prepared them for glory. In 
regard to the wicked, it is simply af- 
firmed that they were fitted for de- 
struction, without affirming any thing of 
she agency by which it was done. 
.TYhat God prepares his people for 
glory—-commences and continues the 
work of their redemption—is abundant- 
ly taughtin the Scriptures. 1 Thess. v. 
9, “God hath appointed us, to ob- 
tain salvation by our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 2 Tim. i. 9, “ Who hath 
saved us .and called us with an holy 
calling, not according to our works, 
but according to his own purpose and 
grace, which was given us in Christ 
Jess before the world began.” See 
als; Eph. i. 4, 5. 11. Rom. viii. 28, 29, 
30. Acts xili.48. John i. 13. As the 
renewing of the heart and the sancti- 
fying of the soul is an act of goodness, 
it is worthy of God, and of course no 
objection could lie against it. Noman 
could complain of a course of dealings 
desigr2d to make men better; and 
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as this is the sole design of the electin 

love of God, his dealings with this class 
of men are easily vindicated. No 
Christian can complain that God has 
chosen him, renewed him, and mada 
him pure and happy. And as this was 
an important part of the plan of God, 
it is easily defended from the objection 
in ver. 19. | Unto glory. To happi- 
ness; and especially to the happiness 
of heaven. Heb. ii. 10, “It became 
him, in bringing many sons unto 
glory,” &c. Rom. v. 2, “ We rejoice 
in hope of the glory of God.” 2 Cor. 
iv. 17, “Our light affliction worketh 
for us a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight. of glory.” 2 Thess. ii. 14. 
2 Tim. ii. 10. 1 Pet. v. 4. This eter- 
nal state is called “ glory,” because it 
blends together every thing that con- 
stitutes honour, dignity, purity, love, 


and happiness. All these significations, 


are in various places attached to this 
word, and all mingle in the eternal 
state of the righteous. We may re- 
mark here, (1.) That this word “ glory” 
is not used in the Scripures to denote 
any external national privileges ; or to 
describe any external call of the gospel. 
No such instance is tobe found. Of 
course the apostle here by vessels of mer- 
cy meant individuals destined to eternal 
life, and not nations externally called 
to the gospel. No instance can he 
found where God speaks of nations 
called to external privileges, and speaks 
of them as “prepared unto glory.” 
(2.) As this word refers to the future 
state of individuals,.it shows what is 
meant by the word “destruction” in 
ver. 22. That term stands contrasted 
with glory; and describes, therefore, 
the future condition of individual wick- 
ed men. This is also its uniform 
meaning in the New Testament. On 
this vindication of the apostle we may 
observe, (1.) That all men will be 
treated as they ought to be treated, 
Men will be dealt with according to 
their characters at the end of life. (2.) 
If men will suffer no injustice, then 
this is the same as saying that they 
will be treated justly. But what is 
this? That the wicked shall be treated 
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24 Even us; whom he hath 
ealled, not of the Jews only, but 
also Of the Gentiles ? 

25 As he saith also in Osee, ¢ 
I will call them my people, 
which were not my people ; and 

a Hos,2,23 
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her beloved, which was not be- 
loved. 

26 And ? it shall come to 
pass, that in the place where it 
was said unto them, Ye are not 
my people ; there shall they be 


b Hos,1,10, 


as they deserve. What they deserve 
God has told us in the Scriptures. 
“ These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment.” (3.) God has a right 
to bestow his blessings as he chooses. 
Where all are undeserving, where 
none have any claim, he may confer 
his favours on whom he pleases. (4.) 
He actually does deal with men in this 
way. The apostle takes this for grant- 
ed. He does not deny it. He most 
evidently believes it, and labours to 
show that it is right to do so. If he 
did not believe it, and meant to teach 
it, he would have said so. It would 
have met the objection at once, and 
saved all argument. He reasons as 
if he did believe it; and this settles the 
question that the doctrine is true. 

24, Even us, &c. See ch, i. 16; ii. 
10; iii. 29, 30. To prove that the 
Gentiles might be called as well as the 
Jews, was a leading design of the 
epistle. { Us. Christians, selected 
from both Jews. and Gentiles. This 
proves that he did not refer to nations 
primarily, but to individuals chosen 
out of nations. Two things are“esta- 
blished here. (1.) That the grace of 
God was not confined to the Jewish 
people, as they supposed, so that it 
could be conferred on no others. 2.) 
That God was not bound to confer 
grace on all the descendants of ‘Abra- 
ham, as he bestowed it on those select- 
ol from the mass, according to his own 
will, and not of necessity on the mass 
itself. 

25. Ashe saith also. 'The doctrine 
which he had established, he proceeds 
now to confirm by quotations from the 
writings of Jews, that he might remove 
every objection. The doctrine was, 
(1,) That God intended to call his peo- 
ore fromthe Gentiles as well as the 


Jews. (2.) That he was bound by no 
promise and no principle of obligation 
to bestow salvation on ail the Jews. 
(3.) That, therefore, it was right for 
him to reject any or all of the Jews, 
if he chose, and cut them off from their 
privileges as a people, and from salva- 
tion. { Jn Osee. This is the Greek 
form of writing the Hebrew word Jic- 
sea. It means in the book of Hosea, 
as in David means in the book of Da- 
vid, or by David. Heb. iv. 7. The 
passage is found in Hosea ii. 23. This 
quotation is not made according to the 
letter, but the sense of the prophet is 
preserved. The meaning is the same 
in Hosea and in this place, that God 
would bring those into a covenant 
relation to himself, who were before 
deemed outcasts and strangers. Thus 
he supports his main position that God 
would choose his people from among 
the Gentiles as well as the Jews,‘or 
would exercise towards both his right 
as a sovereign, bestowing or withhold- 
ing his blessings as he pleases. 

26. And it shall come to pass. It 
shall happen, or take place. This 1s a 
continuation of the quotation from the 
prophet Hosea (ch. i. 10), designed to 
confirm the doctrine which he was es- 
tablishing. Both these quotations have 
the same design, and are introduced for 
the same end. In Hosea they did not 
refer to the calling of the Gentiles, but 
to the recalling the rejected Jews. God 
says, after the Jews had been rejected 
and. scattered for their idolatry; after 
they had forfeited his favour, and been 
cast off as if they were not his people ; 
he would recall them, and bestow on 
them again the appellation of sons. 
The apostle does not quote this as hav- 
ing original reference to the Gentiles, 
but for the following purposes :—(1.) 
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called the children of the living 
God. 


ets: 
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27 Esaias alsc * crieth con- 
cerning Israel, Though the num- 
‘ a Isa.10.22,23, 


If God formerly purposed to recall to 
himself a people whom he had reject- 
ed; if he bestowed favours on his own 
people after they had forfeited his’ fa- 
vour, and ceased to be entitled to the 
name of “his people ;” then the same 
thing was not to’be regarded as absurd 
if he dealt in a similar manner with 
the Gentiles—also a part of his ori- 
ginal great family, the family of man, 
but long since rejected and deemed 
strangers, (2.) The dealings of God 
towards the Jews in the time of Ho- 
sea settled a general principle of go- 
vernment. His treatment of them in 
this manner was a part of his great 
plan of governing the world. On the 
same plan he now admitted the Gen- 
tiles to favour. And as this general 
principle was established ; as the his- 
tory of the Jews themselves was a pre- 
cedent in the case, it ought not to be 
objected in the time of Paul that the 
same principle should be carried out 
to meet the case also of the Gentiles. 
q In the place. 'The place where they 
may be scattered, or where they may 
dwell. Or rather, perhaps, in those 
nations which were not regarded as 
the people of God, there shall be a peo- 
ple to whom this shall apply. { Where 
it was said unto them. Where the 
proper appellation of the people was, 
that they were not the people of God ; 
where they were idolatrous, sinful, 
aliens, strangers; so that they had 
none of the marks of the children of 
(rod. J Ye are not my people. Peo- 
ple in covenant with God; under his 
rotection, as their Sovereign, and 
keeping his laws. “| There shall they 
be culled. That is, there they shall be. 
he verb to call in the Hebrew writ- 
ings means often the same as ¢o be. It 
denctes that this shall be the appella- 
tion which properly expresses their 
character. It is a figure perhaps almost 
peculiar to the Hebrews; and it gives 
additional interest to the case. Instead 
of saying coidly and abstractedly, “they 


.69. Acts xiv. 15. 1 Thess. i. 9, 


are such,” it introduces.also the idea 
that such is the favourable judgment 
of God in the case. See Matt. v. 9, 
“ Peace-makers....shall be called the 
children of God.” See the Note on 
that place; also ver. 19. Matt. xxi. 13, 
“My house shall de called the house 
of prayer.” Mark xi. 17. Luke i. 32, 
35. 76. Isa. lvi. 7. 9 The children of 
&c. Greek, Sons. See Note, Matt. i. 
1, | Liveng God. Called living God 
in opposition to dead idols. See Note, 
Matt. xvi. 16; also xxvi. 63. John vi. 
“Turn 
from idols to serve the living and true 
God.” Jer. x. 10. ‘This is a most ho- 
nourable and distinguished appellation, 
No higher favour can be conferred on 
mortals than to be the sons of the liv- 
ing God; members of his family; en- 
titled to his protection; and secure of 
his watch and care.. ‘This was an object 
of the highest desire with the saints of 
old. See Ps. xlii. 2; lxxxiv. 2, “ My 
soul thirsteth for God, the living God.” 
“My heart and my flesh cry out for 
the living God.” 

27, 28. Esaias. 'The Greek way of 
writing the word Isaiah. | Crieth. 
Isa. x. 22, 23. Exclaims, or speaks 
aloud or openly. Comp. John i. 15. 
Isaiah brings forth the doctrine fully 
and Without. any concealment or dis 
guise. This doctrine related to the 
rejection of the Jews; a far more diffi 
cult point to establish than was tha 
of the calling of the Gentiles. It was 
needful, therefore, to fortify it by some 
explicit. passage of the Scriptures. 
4 Concerning Isracl. Concerning the 
Jews. It is probable that Isaiah had 
reference primarily to the Jews of his 
own time; to that wicked generation 
that God was about to punish, by send. 
ing them captive nto other lands. The 
case was oi.e, however, which settled 
a general principle of the Jewish x0 
vernment ; and, therefore, it was appli 
cable to the case before the apostle. li 
the thing for which he was contending 
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ber of the children of Israel be 

as the sand of the sea, a remnant 

shall be saved. ; 
28 For he will finish 1 the 


{ or, the account, 


—that the Jews might be rejected—ex- 
isted in the time of Isaiah, and was 
-settled then as a precedent, it might 
exist also in his time, and under the 
gospel. 4s the sand of the sea. 
This expression is used to denote an 
indefinite or an innumerable multitude. 
Tt often occurs in the sacred writings. 
In the infancy of society, before the art 
of numbering was carried to a great 
extent, men were obliged to express 
themselves very much in this manner. 
Gen. xxii. 17, “I will multiply thy 
seed,...as the sand which is upon the 
sea-shore.” xxxli. 12, Isaiah doubtless 
had reference to this promise: ‘ Though 
all that was promised to Abraham shall 
be fulfilled, and his seed shall be as 
numerous as God declared, yet a rem- 
nant only,’ &c. The apostle thus shows 
that his doctrine does not conflict at all 
with the wtmost expectation of the 
Jews drawn from the promises of God. 
See a similar use of the term sand in 
Judg. vii. 12. 1 Sam. xiii. 5. 2 Sam. 
xvii. 11, &c. In the same manner 
great numbers were denoted by the 
stars of heaven. Gen. xxii. 17; xv. 5, 
q A remnant shall be saved. Meaning 
a remnant only. This implies that 
great multitudes of them would be cast 
off, and be not saved. If only a rem- 
nant was to be saved, many must be 
lost; and this was just the point which 
the apostle was endeavouring to esta- 
blish. The word remnant means that 
which is left, particularly what may re- 
main after a battle or a great calamity. 
2 Kings xix. 31; x. 11. Judg.v. 11. 
{sa, xiv. 22. In this place, however, it 
means a small part or portion. Out of 
the great multitude there shall be so 
few left as to make it proper to say that 
it was a mere remnant. This implies, 
vf course, that the great mass should 
be cast away or rejected. And this was 


vhe use which the apostle intended te ' 
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work, and cut it short in right- 
eousness: because *a short work 
will the Lord make upon the 


earth. 
a Isa.22.32. 


make of it. Comp. the Wisdom of Si- 
rach xliv. 17, “ Noah....was left unto 
the earth as a remnant when the flood 
came.” | Shall be saved. Shall: be 


“preserved, or kept from destruction. 


As Isaiah had reference to the captivity 
of Babylon, this means that only a rem- 
nant should return to their native land. 
The great mass should be rejected and 
cast off. This was the case with the 
ten. tribes, and also with many others 
who chose to remain in the land of 
their captivity. The use which the 
apostle makes of it is this: In the his- 
tory of the Jews, by the testimony of 
Isaiah, a large part of the Jews of that 
time were rejected, and cast off from 
being the peculiar people of God. It is 
clear, therefore, that God has brought 
himself under no obligation to save ail 
the descendants of Abraham. This 
case settles the principle. If God did 
it then, it was equally consistent for 
him to do it in the time of Paul, under 
the gospel. ‘The conclusion, therefore, 
to which the apostle came, that it was 
the intention of God to reject and cast 
off the Jews as a people, was in strict 
accordance with their own history and 
the prophecies. It was still true that a 
remnant was to be saved, while the 
great mass of the people was rejected. 
The apostle is not to be understood 
here as affirming that the passage in 
Isaiah had reference to the gospel, but 
only that zt settled one great principle 
of the divine administration in regard 
to the Jews, and that their rejection 
under the gospel was strictly in ace 
cordance with that principle. 

28. He will finish the work. This 
is taken from the Septuagint transla- 
tion of Isa. x. 23. The Hebrew is, 
“The Lord God of hosts shall make a 
consumption, even determined, in the 
midst of all the land.” Or, as it may 
be rendered, “ Destruction is lecreed 
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29 And as Esaias said be- 
fore, * Except the Lord of Sa- 
baoth had left us a seed, we 

a Isa,1.9. Lam.3.22. 


which shall make justice overflow ; yea, 
destruction is verily determined on; the 


Lord Jehovah will execute it in the: 


midst of all the land.” (Stwart.) The 
Septuagint and the apostle adhere. to 
the sense of the passage, but do not 
follow the words. The phrase, will 
finish the work, means he will bring 
the thing to an end, or will accomplish 
it. It is an expression applicable to a 
firm purpose to accomplish an object. It 
refers here to his ¢hreat of cutting off the 
people ; and means that he will fulfil it. 
{ Cut it short. This word here means 
to execute it speedily. The destruc- 
tion shall not be delayed. {Jn right- 
eousness. So as to manifest his own 
justice. The work, though apparently 
severe, yet shall be a just expression of 
God’s abhorrence of the sins of the peo- 
ple. 9 Because a short work. ‘The 
word here rendered “ short” means pro- 
perly that which is determined on or 
decreed. ‘This is the sense of the He- 
brew; and the phrase here denotes the 
purpose which was determined on in 
relation to the Jews. { Upon the earth. 
Upon the land of Israel. See Notes 
on Matt. v.4; iv. 8. The design for 
which the apostle introduces this pas- 
sage is to show that God of old de- 
stroyed many of the Jews for their sin ; 
and that, therefore, the doctrine of the 
apostle was no new thing, that the Jews 
might be excluded from the peculiar 
privileges of the children of God. 

29. And as Esaias said. Isa. ch. 
i. 9. | Before. The apostle had just 
cited one prediction from the tenth 
chapter of Isaiah. He now says that 
Isaiah had affirmed the same thing in 
a previous part of his prophecy. { Ea- 
cept the Lord of Sabaoth In Isaiah, 
the Lord of Hosts. The word Sabaoth 
is the Hebrew word. rendered hosts. It 
properly denotes armies or military 
hosts organized for war. Hence it de- 
notes the hosts of heaven, and means, 
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bhad been as Sodoma, ana 
been made like unto Gomor- 
rha. 

b Gen. 19.24,25. Te2,13,19, 


(1.) The angele, who are represented 
as marshalled or arranged into military - 
orders. Eph. i. 21; iii. 10; vi. 12. Col 
i. 16; ii..15. Jude 6. 1 Kings xxii» 
19, “I saw the Lord sitting on his 
throne, and all the host of heaven 
standing by him.” Psalm cili. 21; 
cxlviii. 2. (2.) The stars. Jer. xxxiii, 
22, “ As the host of heaven cannot be 
numbered,” &c. Isa. xl. 26. Deut. iv. 
19, &c. God is called the Lord of 
hosts, as being at the head of all these 
armies; their King and their Com- 
mander. It is a phrase properly ex- 
pressive of his majesty and power, and 
is appropriately introduced here, as the 
act of saving “the seed” was a signal 
act of power in the midst of great sur- 
rounding wickedness. { Had left. Had 
preserved, or kept from destruction. 
Here their preservation is ascribed to 
God, and it is affirmed that if God had 
not interposed, the whole nation would 
have been cut off. This fully esta- 
blishes the doctrine of the apostle, tha 
God might cast off the Jews, and ex- 
tend the blessings to the Gentiles, 
{ A seed. The Hebrew in Isaiah 
means one surviving oY escaping, cor: 
responding with the word remnant 
The word seed commonly means in 
the Scriptures descendants, posterity. 
In this place it means @ part, a smali 
portion ; a remnant, like the small por- 
tion of the harvest which is reserved 
for sowing. J We had been as Sod: 
ma. ‘The nation was so wicked, that 
unless God had preserved a small num- 
ber who were pious from the genera) 
corruption of the people, they would 
have been swept off by judgment, like 
Sodom and:Gomorrah. We are tola 
that ten righteous men would have 
saved Sodom. Gen. xviii. 32. Among 
the Israelites, in a time of great gene- 
ral depravity, a small number of holy 
men were found who preserved the na- 
tion. The design of the apostle here 
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30 What shall we say then? 
that * the Gentiles, which fol- 
owed not after righteousness, 

4 ¢.10,2C, 


was the same as in the previous verses 
—to show that it was settled in the 
Tewish history that God might cast off 
the pecple, and reject them from en- 
joying the peculiar privileges of his 
friends. It is true that in Isaiah he 
has reference to the temporal punish- 
ment of: the Jews. But it settles a 
great principle, for which Paul was 
contending, that God might cast off the 
nation consistently with his promises 
and his plans—We may learn here, 
(1.) That the existence of religion 
among a people is owing to the love 
of God. “Except the Lord had left 
us,” &e. (2.) It is owing to his mer- 
cy that any men are kept from sin, 
and any nation from destructions (3.) 
We see the value of religion and of 
pious men in a nation, Ten such 
would have saved Sodom; and a few 
such saved Judea. Comp. Matt. v. 13, 
14. (4.) God has a right to withdraw 
his mercies from any other people, 
however exalted their privileges, and 
leave them to ruin ; and we should not 
be high-minded, but fear. Rom. x. 20. 

30. What shall we say then 2 What 
conclusion shall we draw from the pre- 
vious train of remarks? ‘To what re- 
sults have we eome by the passages 
adduced from the Old Testament? This 
question is asked preparatory to his 
summing up the argument; and he 
had so stated the argument that the 
conclusion which he was about to draw 
was inevitable. J Lhe Gentiles. That 
many of the Gentiles; or that the way 
was open for them, and many of them 
had actually embraced the righteous- 
ness of faith. This epistle was written 
as late as the year 57 (see Introduc- 
tion), and at that time multitudes of 
beathens had embraced. the Christian 
religion. | Which followed not after 
righteousness. 'The apostle does not 
mean that none of the pagans had any 
solicitude about right and wrong, or 
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have attained to righteousness, 
even the righteousness which 
is of faith. 


b c,4.17. Philem.3,9. 


that there were no anxious inguiriea 
among them; but he intends particu- 
larly to place them in contrast with 
the Jew. They had not made it theie 
main object to justify themselves ; they 
were not filled with prejudice and pride 
as the Jews were, who supposed that 
they had complied with the law, and 
who felt no need of any other justifica- 
tion; they were sinners, and they felt 
it, and had no such mighty obstacle in 
a system of self-righteousness to over 
come as the Jew had. Still it was true 
that they were excessively wicked, and 
that the prevailing characteristic among 
them was that they did not follow after 
righteousness. See ch. i. The word 
“followed” here often denotes to pur- 
sue with intense energy, as a hunter 
pursues his game, or a man pursues a 
flying enemy. The Jews had sought 
righteousness in that way ; the Gentiles 
had not. 'The word righteousness here 
means the same as justification. 'The 
Gentiles, which sought not justification, 
have obtained justification. { Have 
attained to righteousness. Have be- 
come justified. This was a matter of 
fact; and this was what the prophet 
had predicted. The apostle does not 
say that the sins of the Gentiles, or 
their indifference to the subject, was 
any reason why God justified them, or 
that men would be as safe in sin as in 
attempting to seek for salvation. He 
establishes the doctrine, indeed, that 
God is a sovereign; but still it is im- 
plied that the gospel had not the pecu- 
liar obstacle to contend with among 
the Gentiles that it had among the 
Jews. There was less pride, obstinacy 
self-confidence; and men were more 
easily brought to see that they wee 
sinners, and to feel their need of a Sa- 
viour. Though God dispenses his fa- 
vours as a sovereign, and though ail 
are opposed by nature to the gospel, 
yet it ¢ always trne that the gospel 
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31 But Israel, which ¢ follow- 
ed after the law of righteousness, 
hath not attained to the law of 
righteousness. 

@ c,10.2311.7. 
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32 Wherefore ? Because they 
sought it not by faith, but as it 
were by the works of the law : 
for they stumbledLat that stum 


bling-stone ; 


finds more obstacles among some men 
than among others. 
cutting and humbling doctrine to the 
pride of a Jew; and it is no wonder, 
therefere, that the apostle guarded it as 
he did. Which is of faith. Justifi- 


cation by faith in Christ. See Note, 
Che teal. 
31. But Israel. The Jews. The 


apostle does not mean to affirm that 
none of the Jews had obtained mercy, 
but that as a people, or acting accord- 
ing to the prevalent principles of the 
nation to work out their own righteous- 
ness, they had not obtained it. | Which 
followed after the law of righteous- 
ness. ‘The phrase, “the law of right- 
eousness,” means the law of justice, or 
the just law. That law demands per- 
fect purity ; and even its external ob- 
servance demanded holiness. . The 
Jews supposed that they rendered suchi 
obedience to that law as to constitute 
a meritorious ground of justification. 
This they had followed after, that is, 
pursued zealously and unremittingly. 
The reason why they did not obtain 
justification in that way is fully stated 
in ch. i—iii. where it is shown that the 
law demands perfect compliance with 
its precepts ; and that Jews, as well as 
Gentiles, had altogether failed in ren- 
dering such compliance. { Hath not 
attained to the law of righteousness. 
They have not come to yield true obe- 
dience to the law, even though imper- 
fect; not such obedience as to give 
evidence that they have been justified. 
We may remark here, (1.) That no 
tonclusion could have been more hum- 
tling toa Jew than this. It constituted 
the whole of the prevalent religion, and 
was the object of their incessant toils. 
(2.) As they made the experiment 
fully, and failed + as they had the best 
advantages for it, and did not succeed, 
but reared only a miserable and delu- 


This was a most | 


\ 
| 


_ does this. 


| the cross of Christ. 
‘renounced; and man must come as a 


sive system of self-righiteousness (Phil. 
iii, 4—9) ; it follows, that all similar 
experiments must fail, and that. none 
now can be justified by the law. (3.) 
Thousands fail in the same attempt. 
They seek to justify themselves before 
God. They attempt to weave a right- 
eousness of theirown. The moral man 
The immoral man attempts 
it as much as the moral man, and is as 
confident ‘in- his own righteousness 
The troubled sinner does this; and 
this it is which keeps him so long from 
All this must be 


poor, lost, ruined sinner, and throw 
himseff upon the mere mercy of God 
in Christ for justification and life. 

32. Wherefore 2? Why. The apos- 


| tle proceeds to state the reason why so 


uniform and remarkable a result hap; 
pened. They sought it not by faith, 
&c. They depended on their own 
righteousness, and not on the mercy 
of God to be obtained by faith. | By 
the works of the law. By complying 
with adi the demands of the law, so 
that they might merit salvation. Their 
attempted obedience included their 
prayers, fastings, sacrifices, &c., as well 
as compliance with the demands of the 
moral law. It may be asked here, per- 
haps, how the Jews could know any 
better than this? how should they 
know any thing about justification by 
faith? To this I answer, (1.) That 
the docttrine was stated in the Old 
Testament. See Hab. ii. 4. Comp. 
Romain 17. Ps. *xxxiicxxx. pxilv. 
Comp. Rom. iii. Job ix.2. (2.) The 
sacrifices had reference to a future state 
of things, and were doubtless so uns 
derstood. See the epistle to the He- 
brews. (3.) The principle of justiti- 
cation, and of living by faith, had beer 
fully brought out in the lives and ex 
perience of the saints of old See Rom 
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33 As itis written, Behold, 


b Ps.118,22, Isa.8.24. 


v. and Heb. xi. J They stumbled. 
They fell; or faiked; or this ~sas the 
cause why they did not obtain it. J At 
trat stumbling-stone. To wit, at that 
which he specifies in the following 
verse. A stumbling-stone is a stone 
or impediment in the path over which 
men may fall. Here it means that ob- 
stacle which prevented their attain- 
ing the righteousness of faith; and 
which was the occasion of their fall, 
“ejection, and ruin. ‘That was the 
rejection*and the crucifixion of their 
own Messiah; their unwillingness to 
be saved by him; their contempt of 
him and his message. For this God 
withheld from them the blessings of 
justification, and was about to cast 
them off as a people. ‘l'his also the 
apostle proceeds to prove was foretold 
by the prophets. 

33. As it is written.. See Isa. viii. 
14; xxviii. 16. The quotation here is 
made up of both these passages, and 
contains the substance of both. Comp. 
also Ps. exviii. 22. 1 Pet. ii.6. § Be- 
hold I lay in Sion. Mount Zion was 
the hill or eminence in Jerusalem, 
over-against Mount Moriah, on which 
the temple was built. On this was the 
palace of David, and this was the re- 
sidence of the court. 1 Chron. xi. 5— 
8. Hence the whole city was often 
called by that name. Ps. xlviii. 12; 
Ixix. 353 Ixxxvu. 2. Hence also it 
came to signify the capital, the glory 
of the people of God, the place of so- 
lemnities ; and hence also the church 
itself. Ps. ii. 6; li. 183 cii. 135 cxxxvii. 
3. Isa. 1. 27; lit. 13 lix. 20, &c. In 
this place it means the church. God 

will place or establish in the midst 
of that church. { 4 stumbling-stone 
and rock of offence. Something over 
which men shall fall. See Note, Matt. 
v. 29. This is by Paul referred to the 
Messiah. He is called rock of stum- 
bling, not because it was the design of 
sending him that men shou/d fall, but 
because such would be the result. The 
apnlication of the term rock to the 
82 
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Ilay in Sion a stumbling-stone 


Messiah is derived from the custom of 
building, as he is the corner-stone or 
the zmmoveable foundation on which 
the church is to be built. It is not on 
human merits, but by the righteousnesg 
of the Saviour, that the church is to be 
reared. See 1 Pet. ii. 4, “I lay in 
Sion a chief corner-stone.” Ps, cxviii. 
22, “The stone which the builders 
rejected is become the head stone of 
the corner.” Eph. ii. 20, “ Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone.” 
This rock, designed as a corner-stone 
to the church, became, by the wicked- 
ness of the Jews, the block over which 
they fall intoruin. 1 Pet. ii. 8. J Shalt 
not be ashamed. This is taken sub- 
stantially from the Septuagint trans- 
lation of Isa. xxviii. 16, though with 
some variation. The Hebrew is, “ shall 
not nrake haste,” as it is in our Eng- 
lish version. ‘This is the literal mean- 
ing of the Hebrew word ; but it means 
also to be afraid, as one who makes 
haste often is; to be agitated with 
fear or fright; and hence it has a 
signification nearly similar to that of 
shame. It expresses the substance of 
the same thing, viz. failure ef obtain- 
ing expected success and- happiness. 
The meaning here is, that the man who 
believes shall not be azitated, or thrown 
into,commotion, by fear of want of suc- 
cess; shall not be disappointed in his 
hopes ; and, of course, he shall never be 
ashamed that he became a Christian. 
They who do not believe in Christ 
shall be agitated, fall, and sink into 
eternal shame and contempt. Dan. xii. 
2. They who do believe shall be con- 
fident; shall not be deceived, but shall 
obtain the object of their desires. It is 
clear that Paul regarded the passage in 
Isaiah as feferring to the Messiah, 


he same also is the case with the @ 


other sacred writers who have quoted 
it. 1 Pet. ii. 5—8. See also Matt. xxi. 
42. Luke xx. 17,18; ii. 34. The 
ancient Targum of Jonathan translates 
the passage, Isa. xxviii. 16, “ Lo, 1 will 
place in Zion a king, a king strong, 
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soever believeth on him shall RETHREN, my heart’s de- 


not be * ashamed. 
1 or, confounded. 


mighty, and terrible ;” referring doubt- 
less to the Messiah. Other Jewish 
writings also show that this interpreta- 
tion was formerly given by the Jews to 
she passage in Isaiah. 

In view of this argument of the 
apostle, we may remark, (1.) That 
God is a sovereign, and has a right to 
dispose of men as he pleases. (2.) 
The doctrine ot election was manifest 
in the case of the Jews as an establish- 
ed principle of the divine government, 
and is therefore true. (3.) It argues 
great want of proper feeling to be op- 
posed to this doctrine. It is saying, in 
other words, that we have not confi- 
dence in God; or that we do not be- 
lieve that he is qualified to direct the 
affairs of his own universe as Well as 
we. (4.) The doctrine of election is a 
doctrine which is not arbitrary ; but 
which will yet be seen to be wise, just, 
and good. Itis the source of all the 
blessings that any mortals enjoy ; and 
in the case before us, it can be seen to 
be benevolent as Well as just. It is 
better that God should cast off a part 
of the snail nation of the Jews, and 
extend these blessings to the Gentiles, 
than that they should always have been 
confined to Jews. The world is better 
for it, and more good has come out of 
it. (5.) The fact that the gospel has 
been extended to all nations, is proof 
that it is from heaven. To a Jew 
there was no motive to attempt to break 
down all the existing institutions of his 
nation, and make the blessings of reli- 
gion common to all nations, unless he 
knew that the gospel system was true. 
Yet the apostles were Jews; educated 
with ali the prejudices of the Jewish 


people. (6.) The interests of Chris- 


tians are safe. They shall not be 
ashamed or disappointed. God will 
keep them, and bring them to his king- 
dom. (7.) Men still are offended at 
the cross of Christ. They contemn and 
demise him. He is to them as a root 


sire and prayer to God for 


cut of dry ground, and they reject hin 
‘and fall into ruin. ‘This is the cause 
why sinners perish; and this only. 
Thus as the ancient Jews brought ruin 
on themselves and their country, so do 
sinners bring condemnation and wo og 
their souls. And as the ancient despis- 
ers and crucifiers of the Lord Jesus 
perished, so will all those who work 
iniquity and despise him now. 
CHAPTER X. « 

1. Brethren. This expression seems 
intended particularly for the Jews, his 
ancient friends, fellow-worshippers,, and 
kinsmen, but who had embraced the 
Christian faith. It is an expression of 
tenderness and affection, denoting his 
deep interest in their welfare. 4 My 
heart’s desire. The word “desire” 
(sidoxiz) means benevolence; and the 
expression, my heart’s desire, means 
my earnest and sincere wish. ¢ Prayer 
to God. He not only cherished this 
feeling, but he expressed it in a desire 
to God. He had no desire that his 
kinsmen should be destroyed ; no plea- 
sure in the appalling doctrine which 
he had been defending. He still wished 
their welfare; and could still pray for 
them that they might return to God. 
Ministers have no pleasure in pro- 
claiming the truth that men must be 
lost. Even when they declare the 
truths of the Bible that some will be 
lost ; when they are constrained by the 
unbelief and wickedness of men to pro- 
claim it of them, they still can sincerely 
say that they. seek their salvation 
q For Israel. For the Jewish nation, 
9 That they might be saved. This 
clearly refers to salvation from the sin 
of unbelief, and the consequences of 
sin in hell. It does not refer to the 
temporal calamities which were coming 
upon them, but to preservation from 
the eternal anger of God. Comp. ch 
xi. 26. 1 Tim. ii. 4. The reasons why 
the apostle commences this chapter in 
this tender manner are the following. 
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Israel is, that they 
saved, 


might be 
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2 For I bear them record, 
that they have a zeal * of God, 


a Acts ¥1 20. 


<1.) Because he had stated and de- 
fended one of the most offensive doc- 
trines that could be preached toa Jew; 
and he was desirous to show them that 
i$ was not from any want of affection 
for them, but that he was urged to it 
by the pressure of truth. (2.) He was 
regarded by them as an apostate. He 
had abandoned them when bearing 
their commission, and while on his 
way to execute their favourite purposes, 
and had preached the doctrine which 
they had sent him to destroy. Comp. 
Acts ix. He had opposed them every 
where ; had proclaimed their pride, self- 
righteousness, and crime in crucifying 
their Messiah ; had forsaken all that they 
valued; their pomp of worship, their 
city, and their temple; and had gone 
to other lands to bear the message of 
mercy to the nations that they despised. 
He was willing to show them that this 
proceeded from no want of affection 
for them, but that he still retained 
towards them the feelings of a Jew, 
and could give them credit for much 
that they valued themselves on. ver. 2. 
(3.) He was aware of-the deep and 
dreadful condemnation that was coming 
on them. In view of that he expressed 
his tender regard for their welfare, and 
his earnest prayer to God for their sal- 
vation. And we see here the proper 
feelings of a minister of the gospel 
when declaring the most terrible of the 
truths of the Bible. Paul was tender, 
aflectionate, kind; convincing by cool 
argument, and not harshly denounc- 
ing; stating the appalling truth, and 
then pouring out his earnest desires to 
God that he would avert the impending 
doom. ‘So should the awfal doctrines 
of religion be preached by all the am- 
bassadors of God. 

2. For JI bear them record. To 
pear record means to be a witness; to 
give evidence, This, Paul was well 
guatified to do. He had been a Jew of 
the strictest order (Acts xxvi. 5. Phil. 
iii. 5), and he well knew the extraordi- 


nary exertions which they put forth to 
obey the commands of the law. 4 .4 
zeal of God. A zeal for God. Thus, 
John ii. 17, “The zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up;” an earnest desire 
for the honour of the sanctuary has 
wholly absorbed my attention. Comp. 
Ps, lxix. 9. Acts xxi. 20, “Thou seest, 
brother, how many thousands of Jews 
there are which believe, and they are 
all zealous of the law.” xxii. 3, “ And 
was zealous toward God as ye all are 
this day.” Zeal for God here means 
passionate ardour in the things pertain: 
ing to God, or in the things of religion. 
In this they were, doubtless, many of 
them sincere ; but sincerity does not of 
itself constitute true piety. John xvi. 
2, “ The time cometh that whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doeth 
God service.” This would be an in- 
stance uf extraordinary zeal, and in this 
they would be sincere ; but persecution 
to death of apostles cannot be true re- 
ligion. See also Matt. xxiii. 15. Acts 
xxvi. 9, “I thought that I ought to 
do,” &c, So many persons suppose that, 
provided they are sincere and zealous, 
they must of course be accepted of 
God. But the zeal which is accepta- 
ble is that which aims at the glory of 
God, and which is founded-on true be- 
nevolence to the universe ; and which 
does not aim primarily to establish 
a system of self-righteousness, as did 
the Jew, or to build up owr own sect, 
as many others do. We may remark 
here, that Paul was not insensible to 
what the Jews did, and was not unwill- . 
ing to give them credit for it. A 
minister of the gospel should not be 
blind to the amiable qualities of men 
or to their zeal ; and should be willing 
to speak of it tenderly, even when he 
is proclaiming the doctrine of depra 
vity, or denouncing the just judgments 
of God. | Not according to know: 
ledge. Not an enlightened, discerning, 
and intelligent zeal. Not that which 
was founded on correct views of God 
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but not according to knowledge. 

3 For they being ignorant ¢ 

of God’s righteousness, and 

going about to establish their 

own righteousness, have not 
a ¢.9,30. 
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sukmitted themselves unto the 
rigiteousness of God. 

4 For Christ is the end? of 
the law for righteousness 10 


every one that believeth. 
b Heb.10.14. 


and of religious truth. Such zeal is 
enthusiasin, and often becomes perse- 
cuting. Knowledge without zeal be- 
comes cold, abstract, calculating, for- 
mal; and may be possessed by devils 
as well as men. It is the union of the 
two—the action of the man called forth 
to intense effort-by just views of truth 
and by right feeling—that constitutes 
true religion. This was the zeal of the 
Saviour and of the apostles. 

3. For they being ignorant. The 
ignorance of the Jews was. voluntary, 
and therefore criminal. The apostle 
does not affirm that they could not 
have known what the plan of God was; 
for he says (ver. 18—21) that they had 
full opportunity of knowing. An at- 
tentive study of their own Scriptures 
would have led them to the true know- 
ledge of the Messiah and his righteous- 
ness. See John v. 39, Comp. Isa. liii. 
é&c. Yet the fact that they were igno- 
rant, though not an excuse, is intro- 
duced here, doubtless, as a mild and 
mitigating circumstance, that should 
take off the severity of what he might 
appear to them to be saying. 1 Tim. i. 
13. “But I obtained mercy because I 
did it ignorantly, in unbetief.” Luke 
xxiii. 34, “Then said Jesus, Father, 
torgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” .Acts vii. 60. -Involuntary 
ignorance excuses from guilt; but ig- 
norance produced by our sin or our in- 
dclence is no excuse for crime. 
God's righteousness. Not of the per- 
sonal holiness of God, but of God’s 
plan of justifying men, or of declar- 
ing them righteous by faith. in his 
Son. See Note on ch. i. 17. Here 
God's plan stands opposed to their ef- 
forts to make themselves righteous by 
their own works. J And seeking to 
esiablish, &c. Endeavouring to con- 
fi-m or make valid their own right- 


eousness; to render it such as to con 
stitute a ground of justification before 
God ; or to make good their own claims 
to eternal life by their merits. This 
stands opposed to the justification by 
grace, or to God’s plan. And they 
must ever be opposed. This was the 
constant effort of the Jews; and in 
this they supposed they had succeeded. 
See Paul’s experience in Phil. iii. 4— 
6. Acts xxvi. 5. Instances of their be- 
lief on this subject occur in all the gos- 
pels, where our Saviour combats their 
notions of their own righteousness. 
See particularly their views and eva- 
sions exposed in Matt. xxiii. Comp. 
Matt. v. 20, &c.; vi. 2—5. It was this 
which mainly opposed the Lord Jesus 
and his apostles ; and it is this confi- 
dence in their own righteousness, which 
still stands in the way of the progress 
of the gospel among men. ¥ Have not 
submitted themselves. ‘Confident in 
their own righteousness, they have not 
yielded their hearts to a plan which re- 
quires them to come confessing that 
they have no mer‘t, and to be saved by 
the merit of anotner. No obstacle to 
salvation by grace is so great as the self- 
righteousness of the sinner. { Right- 
eousness of God. His plan or scheme 
of justifying men. 

4. For Christ. This expression im- 
plies faith in Christ. This is the de- 
sign of the discussion, to show that 


q J/| justification cannot be obtained by our 


own righteousness, but by faith in 
Christ. As no direct benefit results to 
men from Christ unless they believe 
on him, faith in him is implied where 
the word occurs in this connexion. 
4 Is the end of the law. ‘The word 
translated “end” means that which 
completes a thing, or renders it perfect; 
also the boundary, issue, or termination 
of any thing, as the end of life, the re. 
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3 For Moses describeth ¢ the 


righteousness which is of the 
a Lev.18.5. 


sult of a prophecy, &c. John xiii. 1. 
Luke xxii. 37. It also means the de- 
stgn or object which is had in view; 
the principal purpose for which it was 
undertaken. 1 Tim. i. 5, “ The end of 
the commandment is charity ;’ the 
main design or purpose of the com- 
mand is to produce love. 1 Pet. i. 9, 
‘The end of your faith, the salvation 
of your souls;”’ the main design or 
purpose of faith is to secure salvation, 
Rom. xiv. 9, “To this end Christ both 
died,” &c. For this design or purpose. 
This is doubtless its meaning here. 
The main design or object which the 
perfect obedience of the luw would 
accomplish, is accomplished by faith 
_ in Christ. That is, perfect obedience 
to the law would accomplish justifica- 
tion before God, secure his favour and 
eternal life. ‘The same end is now ac- 
* complished by faith in Christ. The 
great design of both is the same; and 
the same great end is finally gained. 
This was the subject of. discussion be- 
tween the apostle and the Jews; and 
this is all that is necessary to under- 
stand in the case. Some have supposed 
that the word end refers to the ceremo- 
nial law; that Christ fulfilled it, and 
brought it to an end. Others, that he 
perfectly fulfilled the moral law. And 
3thers, that the law in the end leads 
us to Christ, or that its design is 
to point us to him. All this is true, 
but not the truth taught in this pas- 
sage. That is simple and plain, that 
by faith in Christ the same end is ac- 
complished in regard to our justification, 
that would be by perfect obedience to 
‘the moral law. 4% For righteousness. 
Unto justification, or acceptance with 
God. J To every one that believeth. 
See Note, ch. i. 17. 

5. For Moses describeth, &c. This 
ts found in Lev. xviii. 5, “ Ye shall 
therefore keep my statutes and my 
judgments, which if a man do he shall 
live in them.” This appeal is made 
to Moses. both in regard to the right- 
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law, That the man which doeth 
those things shall live by them. 


eousness of the law and that of faith, 
in accordance with the usual manner 
of Paul to sustain all his positions by 
the Old Testament, and to show that 
he was introducing no new doctrine. 
He was only affirming that which had 
been long before taught in the writings 
of the Jews themselves. The word 
describeth is literally writes (yeage), 
a word often used in this sense. 4 The 
righteousness, &c. The righteousness 
which a perfect obedience to the law 
of God would produce, That consisted 
in perfectly doing all that the law re- 
quired. % Zhe man which doeth these 
thing's. The man who shall perform 
or obey what was declared in the pre- 
vious statutes. Moses here had refer- 
ence to all the commandments which 
God had given, moral and ceremonial, 
And the doctrine of Moses is that 
which pertains to all laws, that he who 
shall render perfect and continued 
compliance with ail the statutes made 
known, shall receive the reward which 
the law promises. ‘This is a first prin- 
ciple of all law; for all law holds a 
man to be innocent, and, of course, en- 
titled to whatever immunities and re- 
wards it has to confer, until he is prov- 
ed to be guilty. In this case, however, 
Moses did not affirm that in fact any 
one either had yielded or would yield 
perfect obedience to the law of God. 
The Scriptures elsewhere abundantly 
teach that it never has been done. 
Doeth. Obeys, or yields obedience. So 
also Matt. v. 19, “Shall do and teach 
them.” vii. 24,26, “ Whosoever hear- 
eth these sayings....and doeth them.” 
xxiil. 3. Mark iii. 35; vi. 20. Luke vi. 
46, 47.49. | Shall ive. Shall obtain 
felicity. Obedience shall render him 
happy, and entitled to the rewards of 
the obedient. Moses doubtless referred 
here to ail the results which would fol 
low obedience. The effect would he 
to produce happiness in this life and in 
the life to come. The principle on 
which happiness would be conferred 
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6 But the righteousness which 
is of faith speaketh on this wise, 
Say * not in thine heart, Who 

a Deut.30.12-14, 
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shall ascend into heaven? (that 
is, to bring Christ down from 
GOCC 2) a 


would be the same whether in this 
world or the next. The tendency and 
result of obedience would be to promote 
order. health, purity, benevolence; to 
advance the welfare of man, and the 
honour of God, and thus must confer 
happiness. ‘The idea of happiness is 
often in the Scriptures represented 
by the word life. See Note, John v. 
24. It is evident moreover that the 
Jews understood Moses here as refer- 
ring to more than temporal blessings. 
The ancient Targum of Onkelos ren- 
ders the passage in Leviticus thus— 
‘““The man who does these things shall 
live in them to eternal life.” So the 
Arabic version is, *‘ The retribution of 
him who works these things is that he 
shall live an eternal life.” { By them 
(& curéic). In them. Jn their observance 
he shall find happiness. Not simply 
as a result, or reward, but the very act 
of obeying shall carry its own reward. 
This is the case with all true religion. 
This declaration of Moses is still true. 
If perfect obedience were rendered, it 
would, from the nature of the case, 
confer happiness and life as long as the 
obedience was rendered. God would 
not punish the innocent. But in this 
world it never has been rendered, ex- 
cept in the case of the Lord Jesus ; and 
the consequence is, that the course of 
man has been attended with pain, sor- 
row, and death. 

6. But the righteousness which is of 
faith. It is observable here that Paul 
does not affirm that Moses describes 
any where the righteousness by faith, 
or the effect of the scheme of justifica- 
tion by faith. His object was difler- 
ent, to give the law and state its de- 
mands and rewards. Yet though he 
had not formally described the plan of 
iustification by faith, yet he had used 
language which would jitly express 
that plan. The scheme of justification 
by faith is here personified as if it were 
Svmg, and describing its own effects 


and nature. One describing it would 
say, Or the plan itself speaks in this 
manner. The words here quoted are 
taken from Deut. xxx. 11—l4. The 
original meaning of the passagé is this: 
Moses near the end of his life, having 
given his commandments to the Israel- 
ites, exhorts them to obedience. ‘To 
do this, he assures them that his com- 
mands are reasonable, plain, intelligi- 
ble, and accessible. They did not re- 
quire deep research, long journeys, or 
painful toil. There was no need of 
crossing seas, and going to other lands, 
of looking into the profound mysteries 
of the high heavens, or-the deep abyss ; 
but they were near them, had been - 
plainly set before them, and were easily 
understood. ‘T’o see the excellency of 
this characteristic of the divine law, it 
may be observed, that among the an- 
cients, it was not uncommon for legis- 
lators and philosophers to travel to dis- 
tant countries in pursuit of knowledge. 
They left their country, encountered 
dangers on the sea and land, to go to 
distant regions that had the reputation 
of wisdom. Egypt was peculiarly a 
land of such celebrity ; and in subse- 
quent times Pythagoras, and the prin. 
cipal philosophers of Greece, travellec 
into that country to converse with theiz 
priests, and to bear the fruits of their 
wisdom to benefit their native land. 
And it is not improbable that this had 
been done to some extent even in o 
before the time of Moses. Moses says 
that his precepts were to be obtained 
by no such painful and dangerous jour 
neys. They were near them, plain 
and intelligible. This is the genera: 
meaning of this passage. Moses dwells 
on the thought, and places it in a va- 
riety of forms by the questions, “ who 
shall go up to heaven for us,’&c.; and 
Paul regards this as appropriately de- 
scribing the language of Christian faith ; 
but without -affieming that Moses him- 
self had any reference in the passage ta 
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7 Or, who shall descend 
into the deep? (that is, to bring 


the faith of the gospel. | On this wise. 
In this manner. J Say not in thine 
heart. The expression to say in the 
heart is the same as to think. Do not 
think, or suppose, that the doctrine is 
so difficult to be understood, that one 
must ascend to heaven in order to un- 
derstand it. J Who shall ascend into 
heaven ? This expression was used 
among the Jews to denote any difficult 
undertaking. To say that it was high 
as heaven, or that it was necessary to 
asvend to heaven to understand it, was 
. express the highest difficulty. Thus 
Job xi. ‘7, “Canst thou by searching 
find out God? It is high as heaven, 
what canst thou do?” &c. Muses says 
it was not so with his doctrine. It 
was not impossible to be understood, 
but was plain and intelligible. 4 That 
is, to bring Christ, &c. Paul does 
not here affirm that it was the original 
design of: Moses to affirm this of 
Christ. His words related to his own 
doctrine. Paul makes this use of the 
words because, (1.) They appropriately 
expressed the language of faith. (2.) 
If this might be affirmed of the doc- 
trines of Moses, much more might it 
of the Christian religion. Religion 
had no such difficult work to do as to 
ascend to heaven to bring down a 
Messiah. That work was already ac- 
complished when God gave his Son to 
become a man, and to die. To save 
man it was indeed indispensable that 
Christ should have come down from 
heaven. But the language of faith 
was that this had already, been done. 
Probably the word Christ here includes 
all the benefits mentioned in ver. 4 as 
resulting from the work of Christ 

7. Or who shall descend inco the 
deep 2 These words are also a part 
of the address of Moses, Deut. xxx. 13, 
But it is not literally quoted. The 
Hebrew is, “ Neither is it beyond the 
sea, that thou shouldest say, who shall 
ye_over the sea for us,” &c. The 
words of the quotation are changed, 
but not the sense; and it is to be re- 
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up Christ from the 


dead.) 


membered that Paul is not professing 
to quote the words of Moses, but to 
express the language of faith; and 
this he does mainly by words which 
Moses had used, which also expressed 
his meaning. The words as used by 
Moses refer to that which is remote, 
and therefore difficult to: be obtained. 
To cross the sea in the early times of 

navigation involved the highest diffi 

culty, danger, and toil. The sea which 
was in view was doubtless the Medi- 
terranean, but the crossing of that was 
an enterprise of the greatest difficulty 

and the regions beyond that were re- 
garded as being at a vast distance. 
Hence it is spoken of as being the 
widest object with which they were ac- 

quainted, and the fairest illustration of 

infinity. Job xi. 9. In the samesense 
Paul uses the word deep, aBucccy— 
the abyss. This word is applied to 
any thing the depth or bottom of which 
is not known. It is applied to the: 
ocean (in the Septuagint), Job xli. 31, 
“ He maketh the deep to boil asa pot.” 
Isa. xliv. 27, “ That saith to the deep 
be dry,” &c. Gen. vii. 11; viii. 2; toa 
broad place (Job xxxvi. 16).; and tc 
the abyss before the world was formed. 
Gen. i. 2. In the New Testament it 
is not applied to the ocean, unless in 
the passage Luke viii. 31 (see Note 
on that place), but to the abode of de- 
parted spirits; and particularly to the 
dark, deep, and bottomless pit, where 
the wicked are to dwell for ever. Rev. 
ix. 1, 2, “ And to him was given the 
key of the bottomless pit. And he 
opened the bottomless pit;”’ Greek, 
The pit of the abyss. Rev. xi. 7 ; xvii. 
8; xx. 1. 3. In these places the word 
means the deep, awful regions of the 
nether world. The word stands op- 
posed to heaven; as deep as that is 
high; as dark as that is light ; while 
the one-is as vast as the other. In the 
place before us it is opposed to heaven; 
and to descend there to bring up one, 
is supposed to be as impossible as to 
ascend to heaven to bring one down 
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8 But what saith it? ‘The]is, the word of faith which we 
word is nigh thee, even in thy | preach; De. 

mouth, and in thy heart: that} 9 That if * thou shalt conftss 


Paul does not affirm tnat Christ de- 
scended to those regions; but he says 
that there is no such difficulty in re- 
ligion as if one were required to de- 
scend into those profound regions to 
call back a departed spirit. That work 
was in fact done, when Jesus was re- 
called from the dead, and now the work 
of salvation is easy. The word abyss 
here, therefore, answers to hades, or 
the dark regions of departed spirits. 
q That is, to bring up Christ, &c. 
Justification by faith had no such diffi- 
cult and impossible work to perform as 
would be an attempt for man to raise 
the dead. That would be impossible ; 
but the work of religion is easy. Christ, 
the ground of hope, is not by our E¥- 
ronts to be brought down from hea- 
ven to save us, jor that is done; 
nor BY OUR EFFORTS to be raised 
from the dead, for that is done; and 
what remains for ws, that is TO BE- 
LIbVE, is easy, and is near us. This 
is the meaning of the whole passage. 
8, But what saith it2 That is, 
what is the language of the doctrine 
of justification by faith? Or what is to 
be done according to that doctrine! 
{ The word is nigh thee. This is still 
a use of the language of Moses. Deut. 
xxx. 14, The meaning is, the doctrine 
is not difficult to be understood and 
embraced. What is nigh ws may be 
easily obtained. What is remote, with 
difficulty. The doctrine of Moses and 
of the gospel was nigh ; that is, it was 
easily obtained, embraced, and under- 
stood. J In thy mouth. This is taken 
from the Septuagint. Deut. xxx. 14. 
The meaning is, that the doctrine was 
already so familiar, and so well under- 
stood, that it was actually in their 
mouth, that is, their language, their 
common conversation Moses had so 
often inculcated it, that it was under- 
stood and talked about by the people, 
so that there was no need to search in 
-listant climes t¢ obtain it The same 


a 1Jn0,4.2, 


was true of the gospel. The facts were 
so well known by the preaching of the 
apostles, that they might be said to be zz 
every man’s mouth. J In thy heart. 
The word heart is very variously used in 
the sacred Scriptures. As used by Moses 
in this place, it evidently means that 
his doctrines were in their mind, or 
were a subject.of meditation and re 
flection. They already possessed them 
and talked and thought about them; so 
that there was no need of going to dis- 
tant places to learn them. The same 
was true of the doctrine requiring faith 
in Christ. It was already among them 
by the preaching of the apostles, and 
was a subject of conversation and of 
thought. { Thatis. This is the use 
which the apostle makes of it; not 
that Moses referred to the gospel. His 
language conveys the main ids4 which . 
Paul wished to do, that the doctrine was 
plain and intelligible. 4 The word of 
faith, The doctrine which requires 
faith, i. e. the. gospel. Comp. 1 Tim. 
iv. 6. The gospel is called the word 
of faith, the word of God, as being 
that which was spoken, or communicat- 
ed by God toman, ver. 17. Heb. vi. 5; 
xi. 3. { Which we preach. Which is 
proclaimed by the apostles, and made 
known to Jews and Gentiles. As this 
was now made known to all, as the 
apostles preached it every where, it 
could be said to be nigh them; there 
was no need of searching other lands 
for it, or regarding it as a hidden mys- 
tery, for it was plain and manifest to 
all. Its simplicity and plainness he 
proceeds immediately to state. 

9. That if thou shalt confess. The 
word here rendered confess (opecasys.0) 
is often rendered profess. Matt. vii. 23, 
“Then will I profess to them J never 
knew you.” Titusi. 16; iii. 14. Rev.i. 
22. 1 Tim. ii, 10; vi. 12, 13. 21, Heb. 
iii. 1, &c. It properly means to speak 
that which agrees with something 
which others speak ar maintain. Thus 
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with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart ¢ 
-that God hath raised him from 


the dead, thou shalt be saved. 
a Acts 8.37. 
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10 For with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness ; 


and with the mouth confessior 
is made unto salvation 


confession or profession expresses our 
agreement or concord with what Gon 
holds to ée true, and what he declares 
to be true. It denotes a public declara- 
tion or assent to that, here expressed 
by the words “with thy mouth.” A 
profession of religion then denotes a 
public declaration of our agreement 
with what God has declared, and ex- 
tends to al/ his declarations-about our 
lost estate, our sin, and need of a 
Saviour; to his doctrines about his 
own nature, holiness, and law; about 
the Saviour and the Holy Spirit ; about 
the necessity of a change of heart and 
holiness of life; and about the grave 
and the judgment; about heaven and 
hell. As the doctrine respecting a Re- 
dJeemer is the main and leading doc- 
wine, it is put here-by way of emi- 
nence, as 72 fact involving all others ; 
and publicly to express ‘our assent to 
this, is to declare our agreement with 
God on all kindred truths. J With 
thy mouth. To profess a thing with the 
mouth is to speak of it; to declare it; 
to doit openly and publicly. 4 The 
Lord Jesus. Shalt openly acknowledge 
attachment to Jesus Christ. The 
meaning of it may be expressed by re- 
garding the phrase ‘the Lord’ as the 
predicate ; or the thing to be confessed 
is, that he is Lord. Comp. Acts ii. 36. 
Phil. ii. 11, “And that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord.” Here it means to acknowledge 
him as Lord, i. e. as having a right to 
tule over the soul, | Shalt believe in 
thy heart. Shalt sincerely and truly 
believe this, so that the external pro- 
fession shall correspond with the real, 
internal feelings. Where this is not 
the case, it would be hypocrisy ; where 
this zs the case, there would be the 
highest sincerity, and this religion re- 
quires. 9 Thut God hath raised vim. 
This iact, or article of Christian be- 
lief, is mentioned here because of its 


great importance, and its bearing on 
the Christian system. If this be trus, 
then all is true. Then it is true that he 
came forth from God; that he died for 
sin; and that God approved and ac- 
cepted his work. Then it is true that 
he ascended to heaven, and is ex- 
alted to dominion over the universe, 
and that he will return to judge the 
quick and the dead. For all this was 
professed and taught ; and all this was 
regarded as depending on the truth of 
his having been raised from the dead. 
See hil. ii. S—11. Eph. i. 21. Acts 
ii. 24,32, 33; xvii. 31. 2 Cor. iv..14 
1 Cor. xv. 13—20.. To profess this 
doctrine was, therefore, virtually to pro- 
fess all the truths of the Christian re- 
ligion. No man could believe this who 
did not also believe aii the truths de- 
pendent on it. Hence the apostles re- 
garded this doctrine as so important, 
and made it so prominent in their 
preaching. See Note on Acts i. 3. 
q Thou shalt be saved. From sin and 
hell. This is the doctrine of the gos- 
pel throughout ; and all this shows tha 
salvation by the gospel was easy. 

10. For with the heart. Not with 
the understanding merely, but with 
such a faith as shall be sincere, and 
shall influence the life. There can be 
no other genuine faith than that which 
influences the whole mind. § Bekeveth 
unto righteousness. Believes so that 
justification is obtained. (Stwart.) In 
God’s plan of justifying men, this is the 
way by which we may be declared just 
or righteous in his sight. The moment 
a sinner believes, therefore, he is justi- 
fied ; his sins are pardoned; and ho is 
introduced into the favour of God. No 
man can be justified without this ; for 
this is God’s plan, and he will not de 
part from it. 9 With the mouth con 
fession is mude, &c. That is, confes- 
sion or profession is so made as to cb. 
tain salvation, He who in all appro 
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14-For the Scripture saith, ° 
Whosoever believeth on him 
shall not be ashamed. 

(2 For® there is no differ- 

@ 132.2816; 49.23, b Acts 15.9. Gal.3.28, 


priate ways professes his attachment to 
Christ shall be saved. This profession 
is to be made in all the proper ways of 
religious duty; by an avowal of our 
sentiments ; by declaring on all proper 
occasions our belief of the truth; and 
by an unwavering adherence to them in 
all persecutions, oppositions, and trials. 
He who declares his belief makes a 
profession. He who associates with 
Christian people does it. He who acts 
with them in the prayer meeting, in 
the sanctuary, and in deeds pf be- 
nevolence, does it. He who is bap- 
tized, and commemorates the death 
of the Lord Jesus, does it. And he who 
leads a humble, 
life, does it. He shows his regard to 
the precepts and example of Christ 
Jesus; his regard for them more than 
for the pride, and pomp, and allure- 
ments of the world. All these are in- 
cluded in a profession of religion. In 
whatever way we can manifest attach- 
ment to it, it must be done: The rea- 
son why this is made so important is, 
that there can be no true attachment to 
Christ which will not manifest itself in 
the life. A city that is set on a hill 
cannot be hid. It is impossible that 
there should be true belief in the heart 
of man, unless it should show itself in 
the life and conversation. This is the 
only test of its existence and its power; 
and hence it is made so important in the 
business of religion. And we may here 
learn, (1.) That a profession of religion 
is, by Paul, made as really indispensable 
to salvation as believing. According 
to him it is connected with salvation 
as really as faith is with justifica- 
tion ; and this accords with all the de- 
clarations of the Lord Jesus. Matt. x. 
32; xxv. 834-46. Luke xii. 8. (2) 
There can be no religion where there 
.8 10t a willingness to confess the Lord 
Jesus. ‘There is no true repentance 


ROMANS. 


prayerful, spiritual” 


ence between the Jew and the 
Greek : for *the same Lord over 
all is rich unto all that call upon 


him. 
ce 1Tim,2.5, 


where we are not willing to confess 
our faults. There is no true attach: 
ment to a father or mother or friend, 
unless we are willing on all proper oc- 
casions to avow it. And so there can 
be no true religion where there is too 
much pride, or vanity, or love of the 
world, or fear of shame to confess it, 
(3.) Those who never profess: any re- 
ligion have none; and they are not 
safe. To deny God the Saviour before 
men is not safe. They who do not 
profess religion, profess the opposite. 
The real feelings of the heart will be 
expressed in the life. And they who 
profess by their lives that they have no 
regard for God and Christ, for heaven 
and glory, must expect to be met in the 
last day as those who deny the Lord 
that bought them, and who bring upon 
themselves quick destruction. 2 Pet. 
i. 2. 

ll. For the Scripture saith, &c. 
Isa. xxviii. 16. This was the uniform 
doctrine of the Scripture, that he who 
holds an opinion on the subject of re- 
ligion will not be ashamed to avow it. 
This is the nature of religion, and with- 
out this there can be none. See this 
passage explained in Rom. ix. 33, 

12. For there is no difference. In 
the previous verse Paul had quoted a 
passage from Isa. xxviii. 16, which says 
that every one (Greek, xa) that be- 
lieveth shall not be ashamed; that is, 
every one of every nation and kindred. 
This implies that it was not to be con 
fined to the Jews. This thought he 
now further illustrates and confirms 
by expressly declaring that there is no 
difference between the Jew and the 
Greek. This doctrine it was one main 
design of the epistle to establish, and 
is fully proved in the course of the ar- 
gument in ch, i—iv. See particularly 
ch, iii. 26—30. When the apostle says 
there is 29 «difference between then, 


4. D. 60. 
13 For * whosoever shall call 
a Joel 2.32 | 5 1Cor.1.2. 


he means in regard to the subject under 
discussion. In many respects there 
might be a difference; but not in the 
way of justification before God. There 
all had sinned; ali had failed of obey- 
ing the law; and all must be justified 
in the same way, by faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The word difference 
(Jizsroan) means distinction, diversi- 
ty. It also means eminence, excellence, 
advantage, There is no eminence or 
advantage which the Jew has over the 
Greek in regard to justification before 
* God. J The Jew. That portion’ of 
mankind which professed to yield obe- 
dience to the law of Moses. | The 
Greek. Literally, those who dwelt in 
Greece, or those who spoke the Greek 
language. As the Jews, however, were 
acquainted chiefly with the Greeks, and 
knew little of other nations, the name 
Greek among them came to denote all 
who were not Jews; that is, the same 
as the Gentiles. The terms “Jew and 
Greek,” therefore, include all mankind. 
There is no. difference among men 
about the terms of salvation; they are 
the same to all. This truth is fre- 
quently taught. It was a most impor- 
tant doctrine, especially in a scheme of 
religion that was to be preached to all 
men.. It was very offensive to the Jews, 
who had always regarded themselves as 
a peculiarly favoured peopie. Against 
this, all their prejudices were roused, 
as it completely overthrew all their 
dwn views of national eminence and 
pride, and admitted despised Gentiles 
to the same privileges with the long 
favoured and chosen people of God. 
The apostles, therefore, were at great 
pains fully to establish it. See Acts x. 
9, Gal. iii. 28. J For the same Lord 
aver all, &c. For there is the same 
Lord of all; that is, the Jews and Gen- 
tiles have one common Lord. Comp. 
Rom. iii. 29, 30. The same God had 
rormed them, and ruled them; and “od 
now opened the same path to life. See 
this fully presented in Paul’s address 
ta the people of Athens, in Acts xvii. 
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bupon the name of the Lord shali 
be saved. 


26—30. See also 1 Tim. ii, 5. As 
there was but one God; as all, Jews 
and Gentiles, were his creatures; ag 
one law was applicable to ali; as all 
had sinned; and as all were exposed 
to wrath; so it was reasonable that 
there should be the same way-of re- 
turn—through the mere mercy of God, 
Against this the Jew ought not to ob- 
ject; and in this he and the Greek 
should rejoice. Js rich unto alf 
(racuriy els wayrds). The word rick 
means to Aave abundance, to have in 
store much more than is necdful fos 
present or personal use. It is com 
monly applied to wealth. But applied 
to God, it means that he abounds in 
mercy or goodness towards others 
Thus Eph. ii. 4, “ God, who is rich in 
mercy,” &c. 1 Tim. vi. 17, 18, “ Charge 
them that are rich in this world.. . 
that they be rich in good works.” 
James ii. 5, “God hath chosen the 
poor....richin faith ;” i.e. abounding 
in faith and good works, &c. Thus 
God is said to be rich towards all, as 
he abounds in mercy and goodness to 
wards them in the plan of salvation 
q That call *upon him. This expres: 
sion means properly to supplicate, to 
invoke, as in prayer. As prayer con- 
stitutes no small “part of religion; and 
as it is a distinguishing characteristic 
of those who are true Christians (Acts 
xi. 11, “ Behold he prayeth”) ; to call 
on the name of the Lord is put for re- 
ligion itself, and is descriptive of acts 
of devotion towards God. | Pet. i. 17, 
“ And if ye call on the Father,” &c 
Acts ii. 21; ix. 14, “He hath autho- 
rity....to bind all that call on thy 
name.” Acts vii. 59; xxii. 16. Gen. 
iv. 26, “Then began men to call on 
the name of the Lord.” 

13. For whosoever shall call, &c. 
This sentiment is found substantially 
in Joel ii. 32, “And it shall come tr, 
pass, that whosoever shall call on ths 
name of the Lord shall be: delivered,” 
This is expressly applied to the tim 
of the gospel, by Peter, in Acts ii 
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14 How then shall they call 
on him in whom they have not 
believed? and how shall they 
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believe in him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall 
they hear without a preacher ? 


See Note on that place. To call on 
the name of the Lord is the same as to 
call on the Lord himself. The word 
name is often used in this manner. 
“The name of the Lord is a strong 
tower,” &c. Prov. xviii. 10. “The 
name of the God of Jacob defend thee.” 
Ps. xx. 1. That is, God himself is a 
strong tower, &c. It is clear from 
what follows, that the apostle applies 
this to Jesus Christ; and this is one 
of the numerous instances in which the 
writers of the New Testament apply to 
him expressions which in the Old 'Tes- 
sament are applicable to God. See 
1 Cor. i. 2. | Shall be saved. This 
is the uniform promise. See Acts ii. 
21; xxii. 16, “ Arise, and be baptized, 
and wash away thy sins, calling on the 
wame of the Lord.” This is proper 
and indispensable, because, (1.) We 
have sinned against Ged, and it is right 
that we should confess it. (2.) Be- 
cause he only can pardon us, and it is 
fit, that if we obtain pardon, we should 
ask it of God. (3.) To call upon him 
is to acknowledge him “as our Sove- 
reign, our Father, and our Friend; and 
it is right that we_ render him our 
homage. It is implied in this, that we 
call upon him with right feelings; that 
is, with a humble sense of our sinfak 
ness and our need of pardon, and with 
a willingness to receive eternal life as 
it is offered us in the gospel. And if 
this be done, this passage teaches us 
that all may be saved who will do it. 
He will cast none away who come in 
this manner. The invitation and the 
assurance extend to all nations and to 
men of all times. 

14, How then shail they call, &c. 
Vhe apostle here adverts to an objec- 
tion which might be urged to his argu- 
ment. His doctrine was, that faith in 
Christ was essential to justification and 
salvation; and that this was needful 
for all; and that, without this, man must 
,erish. The objection was, that they 


could not call on him in whom they 
had not believed; that they could not 
believe in him of whom they had not 
beard; and that this was arranged by 
God himself, so that a large part of the 
world was destitute of the gospel, an* 
in fact did not believe. ver. 16, 17 
The objection had particular reference 
to the Jews; and the ground of injus- 
tice which a Jew wculd complain of, 
would be, that the plan made salvation 
dependent on faith, when a large part 
of the nation had not heard the gospel, 
and had had no opportunity to know it. 
This objection the apostle meets, so faz 
as it was of importance to his argu- 
ment, in ver. 18—21. The first part 
of the objection is, that they could 
“not call on him in whom they had 
not believed.” That is, how could they 
call on one in whose existence, ability, 
and willingness to help, they did. not 
believe? ‘The objection is, that in 
order to our calling on one for help, 
we must be satisfied that there zs such 
a being, and that he is able to aid 
us. This remark is just, and every 
man feels it. But the point of the ob- 
jection is, that sufficient evidence of 
the divine mission and claims of Je- 
sus Christ had not been given to au- 
thorize the doctrine that eternal sal- 
vation depended on belief in him, or 
that it would bgright to suspend the 
eternal happiness of Jew and Gentile 
on this. | How shall they believe in 
him, &c. ‘This position is equally un- 
deniable, that men could not believe in 
a being of whom they had not heard. 
And the implied objection was, that 
men. could not ve expected to believe 
in one of whose existence they knew 
nothing, and, of course, that they 
could not be blamed for not doing it. 
It was not right, thérefore, to make 
eternal life depend, both among Jews 
and Gentiles, on faith in Christ. 
{ And how shall they hear, &c. How 
cam men hear, unless some ove pres 
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15 And how shall they preach, 
except they be sent? as it is 
written, * How beautiful are the 

a 13a,52.7. Nah.1.15. 
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feet of them that preach the gos 
pel of peace, and bring glad 
tidings of good things! 


clavm to them, or preach to them that 
which is to be heard and believed? 
This is also true. The objection thence 
derived is, that it is not right to con- 
demn men for not believing what has 
mever been proclaimed to them; and, 
of course, that the doctrine that eternal 
life is suspended on faith cannot be 
just and right. 

15. And how shallthey preach. In 
what way shall there be preachers, un- 
less they are commissioned by God? 
The word “how” does not refer to the 
manner of preaching, but te the fact 
that there would be no preachers aé all 
unless they were sent forth. To preach 
means to proclaim ina public manner, 
as a crier does. In the Scriptures it 
means to proclaim the gospel to men. 
{ Hxcept they be sent. That is, ex- 
cept they are divinely commissioned, 
and sent forth by God. This was an 
admitted doctrine among the Jews, that 
a proclamation of a divine message 
must be made by one who was com- 
missioned by God for that purpose. Jer. 
KA MCMEsI.. We kIV wl4, Los Wil. 2% 
He who sends a message to men can 
alone designate the proper persons to 
bear it. The point of the objection, 
therefore, was this: Men could not be- 
lieve unless the message was sent to 
them; yet God had not actually sent it 
to all men: it could not, therefore, be 
just to make eternal life depend on so 
impracticable a thing as faith, since 
men had not the means of bles 
§ As it is written. In Isa. lii. 

{ How beautiful, &c, The reason oo 
this passage is introduced here is, that 
it confirms what had just been advanc- 
ed in the objection—the importance 
and necessity of there being messen- 
gers of salvation, That importance is 
seen in the high encomium which is 
passed on them in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. They are regarded as. objects 
peculiarly attractive ; their necessity is 
2 


fully recognised ; and a distinguished 
rank is given to them in the oracles of 
God. How beautiful. How attractive, 
how lovely. This is taken from the 
Hebrew, with a slight variation. In 
the Hebrew, the words “upon the 
mountains” occur, which makes the 
passage more picturesque, though the 
sense is retained by Paul. The image 
in Isaiah is that of a herald seen at firs 

leaping or running on a distant hill, 
when he first comes in sight, with 
tidings of joy from a field of battle, or 
from a distant land. Thus, the appear 

ance of such a man to those who were 
in captivity, would be an image full of 
gladness and joy. {Are the feet. 
Many have supposed that the meaning 
of this expressiog.is this: The feet of 
a herald, naked and dusty. from travel- 
ling, would be naturally objects of dis- 
gust. But that which would be natu- 
rally disagreeable is thus made plea- 
sant by the joy of the message. But 
this explanation is far-fetched, and 
wants parallel instances. Besides, it is 
a violation of the image which the apos- 
tle had used. That was a distant ob- 
ject—a herald running on the distant 
hills; and it supposes a picture too re- 
mote to observe distinctly the feet, whe- 
ther attractive or not. The meaning 
of it is clearly this: ‘how beautiful is 
the coming or the running of such a 
herald.’ The feet are emblematic of his 
coming. Their rapid motion would be 
seen ; and their rapidity would be beau. 
tiful from the desire to hear the mes- 
sage which he brought. The whole 
meaning of the passage, then, as ap- 
plied to ministers of the gospel, is, that 
their coming is an attractive object, re- 
garded with deep interest, and produc- 
tive of joy—an honoured and a delight 

ful employment. { That preach, &c. 
Literally, “ that evangelize peace.” That 
proclaim the good news of peace; or 
bring the glad message of peace. ] And 
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16 But*they have not all obey- | 


ed the gospel. For Esaias saith, 
» Lord, who hath believed + our ? 
report. 


bring glad tidings, &c. Literally, 
“and evangelize good things;” or that 
bring the glad message of good things. 
Peace here is put for good of any 
sind; and as the apostle uses it, for 
the news of reconciliation with God by 
the gospel. Peace, at the end of the 
conflicts, distresses, and woes of war, 
is an image of all blessings. Thus it 
is put to denote the blessings when a 
sinner ceases to be the enemy of God, 
obtains pardon, and is admitted to the 
joys of those who are his children and 
friends. ‘The coming of those messen- 
gers who proclaim it is joyful to the 
world. It fills the bosom of the anx- 
ious-sinner with peace; and they and 
their message will be regarded with 
deep interest, as sent by God, and pro- 
ducing joy in an agftated bosom, and 
peace to the world. This is an illus- 
tration of the proper feeling with which 
we should regard the ministers of re- 
ligion. This passage in Isaiah is refer- 
. red by the Jews themselves to the times 
of the gospel. (Rosenmiiller.) 

16. But they have not allobeyed the 
gospel. It is not easy to see the con- 
nexion of this; and it has been made a 
question whether this is to be regarded 
as a continwation of the objection of the 
Jew, or as a part of the answer of the 
apostle. After all the attention which I 
have been able to give it, I am inclined 
to regard it as an admission of the 
apostle, as if he had said, ‘It must be 
admitted that all have not obeyed the 
gospel. So far as the objection of the 
Jew arises from that fact, and so far as 
that fact can bear on the case, it is to 
be conceded that all have not yielded 
obedience to the gospel. For this was 
clearly declared even by the prophet.’ 
Comp. Acts xxviii. 24. Heb. iv. 2. 
€{ For Esaias saith, Isa. hii. 1. | Who 
hath believed our report? That is, 
Isaiah complains that bis declarations 
respecting the Messiah had been reject- 
ed by his countrymen. The form of 
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17 So then faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing Ey the 
word of God. 


a Acts 28,24, Heb.4.2, 
1 the hearing of us. 


b ksa, 53.1. Jn0.12.38, 
2 or, preaching. 


expression, ‘ Who hath believed?” is a 
mode of saying emphatically that few 
or none had done it. The great mass 
of his countrymen had rejected it. This 
was an example to the purpose of the 
apostle. In the time of Isaiah this fact 
existed ; and it was not a new thing 
that it existed in the time of the gos- 
pel. Our report. Our message; or that 
which is delivered to be heard and be- 
lieved. It originally means the doctrine 
which Isaiah delivered about the Mes- 
siah; and implies that the same thing 
would occur when the Messiah should 
actually come. Hence in the liiid chap- 
ter he proceeds to give the reasons why 
the report would not be credited, and 
why the Messiah would be rejected. It 
would be because he was a root out of 
a dry ground; because he was a mah 
of sorrows, &c. And this actually took 
place. Because he did not come with 
splendour and pomp, as a temporal 
prince, he was rejected, and put to 
death. On substantially the same 
grounds he is even yet rejected by 
thousands. The force of this verse, per- 
haps, may be best seen by including 
it in a parenthesis, ““How beautiful 
are the feet,” &c. how important is 
the gospel ministry —(although it 
must be admitted, that all have not 
obeyed, for this was predicted also by 
Isaiah, &c.) 

17. So then faith cometh, &c. This 
I take to be clearly the language of the 
objector. As if he had said, by the very 
quotation which you have made from 
Isaiah, it appears that a report was 
necessary. He did not condemn men 
for not believing what they had not 
heard ; but he complains of those who 
did not believe a message actually de- 
livered to them. Even by this passage, 
therefore, it seems that a message was 
necessary, that faith comes by jear- 
ing, and hearing by the divine mes- 
sage. Tt could not be right, therefore, 
to condemn those who had not obevea 
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18 But I say, Have they not 
seard? Yes, verily, their * sound 
a Ps,19.4, Mat.28,19. Col.1.6,23 


the gospel because they had not heard 
it; and hence not right to make salva- 
tion dependent on a condition which 
was, by the arrangement of God, put 
beyond their power. The very quota- 
tion from Isaiah, therefore, goes to con- 
firm the objection in the 14th and 15th 
verses, | By hearing. Our translation 
fas varied the expression here, which 
is the same in two places in the Greek: 
“Jsaiah said who hath believed our re- 
port (+4 axen). So then, you must admit 
. that faith comes by that report (¢ uxcis), 
and therefore this repert or message is 
necessary.” When it is said that faith 
cometh by hearing, it is not meant that 
all who hear actually believe, for that is 
not true; but that faith does not exist 
unless there is a message, or report, to 
be heard or believed. It cannot come 
otherwise than dy such a message ; in 
other words, unless there is something 
made known to be believed. And this 
shows us at once the importance of the 
message, and the fact that men are 
converted by the instrumentality of 
truth, and of truth only. { And hear- 
mg. And the report, or the message 
(h uuon), is by the word of God; that 
ts, the message is sent by the command 
of God. It is Ais word, sent by his di- 
rection, and therefore if withheld by 
tiim, those who did not believe could 
not be blamed. The argument of the 
objector is, that God could not justly 
eondemn men for not believing the 
gospel. 

18. But Isay. But to this objec- 
tion, I, the apostle, reply. The objec- 
tion had been carried through the pre- 
vious verses. The apostle comes now 
to reply to it. In doing this, he does 
not deny the principle contained in it, 
that the gospel should be preached in 
order that men might be justly con- 
demned for not believing it; not that 
ihe messengers must be sent by God, 
not that faith comes dy hearing. All 
this he fully admits. But he proceeds 
to show, by an ample quotaticn from 
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went into all the earth, and their 
words unto the ends of the world. 


the Old Testament, that this had been 
actually furnished to the Jews and 
to the Gentiles, and that they were 
actually in possession of the message, 
and could not plead that they had 
never heard it. This is the substance 
of his answer. 9 Have they not heard 2 
A question is often, as it is here, an 
emphatic way of affirming a thing. 
The apostle means to afirm strongly 
that they had heard. The word “ they,” 
in this place, I take to refer to the 
Gentiles. What was the fact in regard 
to Israel, or the Jew, he shows in the 
next verses. One main design was to 
show that the same scheme of salvation 
extended*to both Jews and Gentiles. 
The objection was, that it had not been 
made known to either, and that there- 
fore it could not be maintained to be 
just to condemn those who rejected it. 
To this the apostle replies that then it 
was extensively known to both; and 
if so, then the objection in ver, 14, 15, 
was not well founded, for in fact 
the thing existed which the objector 
maintained to be necessary, to wit, 
that they had heard, and that preach- 
ers had been sent to them. Yes, 
verily. In the original, a single word, 
percuvye, compounded of sey and cuy and 
ye An intense expression, denoting 
strong affirmation. 4 Their sound 
went, &c. ‘These words are taken in 
substance from Psalm xix. 4. The 
psalmist employs them to show that 
the works of God, the heavens and the 
earth, proclaim his existence every 
where. By using them here, the apos- 
tle does not affirm that David had 
reference to the gospel in them, but he 
uses them to express his own. mean 
mg; he makes an affirmation about 
the gospel in language used by David 
on another occasion, but without inti- 
mating or implying that David had 
such a reference. In this way we often 
qucte the language of others as express 
ing in a happy way our own thoughts 
but without supposing that the authot 
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19 But I say, did not Israel 


know? First Moses saith, * I 
will provoke you to jealousy by 


a Deut.32.21, 


had any such reference. The meaning 
here is, that that may be affirmed in 
fact of the gospel which David affirm- 
ed of the works of God, that their 
sound had gone into all the earth. 
4% Their sound. 
or tone which is made by a stringed 
instrument (94¢7<¢). Also a voice, 
a report. It means here they have 
spoken, or declared truth, As applied 
to the heavens, it would mean that 
they speak, or proclaim, the wisdom or 
power of God. As used by Paul, it 
means that the message of the gospel 
had been spoken, or proclaimed, far 
and wide. The Hebrew is “ their 
line,” &c. The Septuagint translation 
is the same as that of the apeostle— 
their voice (6 ¢S¢z 720 avriv). The He- 
brew word may denote the string of 
an instrument, of a harp, &c. and 
then the tone or sound produced by 
it; and thus was understood by the 
Septuagint. The apostle, however, does 
not affirm that this was the meaning 
of the Hebrew; but he conveyed his 
doctrine in language which aptly ex- 
pressed it. | Into all the earth. In 
the psalm, this is to be taken in its ut- 
most signification. ‘The works of God 
literally proclaim his wisdom to ail 
lands and to all people. As applied to 
the gospel, it means that it was spread 
far and wide, that it had been exten- 
sively preached in all lands. | Their 
words. In the psalm, the heavens are 
represented as speaking, and teaching 
men the knowledge of the true God. 
But the meaning of the apostle is, that 
the message of the gospel had sounded 
forth ; and he referred doubtless to the 
labours of the apostles in proclaiming 
itto the heathen nations. This epistle 
was written about the year 57, Dur- 
mg the time which had elapsed after 
the ascension of Christ, the gospel had 
been preached extensively in all the 
known nations; so that it might be 
said that it was proclaimed in those ~e- 
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them that are no people, and by 
a foolish ’ nation I will anger 


you. 
b Tit.3.3, 


gions designated in the Scripture as the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Thus it 
had been proclaimed in Jerusalem, Sy- 
ria, Asia Minor, Greece, Rome, Arabia, 
and in the islands of the Mediterranean. 
Paul, reasoning before Agrippa, says, 
that he could not be ignorant of those 
things, for they had not been done in a 
corner’ Acts xxvi. 26. In Col. i. 23, 
Paul says that the gospel had been 
preached to every creature which is 
under heaven. See Col.i,6. Thus 
the great facts and doctrines of the 
gospel had in fact been made known, 
and the objection of the Jew was met 
It would be sufficiently met by the de- 
claration of the psalmist that the true 
God was made known by his works, 
and that therefore they were without 
excuse (comp. Rom. i. 29) ;- but za 


fact the gospel had been preached, and 


its great doctrine and duties had been 
proclaimed to all nations far and near. 

19. But I say, &c. Still further to 
meet the objection, he shows that the 
doctrine which he was maintsining ~ 
was actually taught in the Old Testa- 
ment. J Did not Israel know 2? Did 
not the Jews understand. Is it not re- 
corded in their books, &c. that they 
had full opportunity to be acquainted 
with this truth? This question is an 
emphatic way of affirming that they 
did know. But Paul does not here 
state what it was that they knew. 
That is to be gathered from what he 
proceeds to say. From that it appears 
that he referred to the fact that the 
gospel was to be preached to the Cen: 
tiles, and that the Jews were to be cast 
off. This doctrine followed from what 
he had already maintained in ver. 12, 
13, that there was no difference in 
regard to the terms of salvation, and 
that the Jew had no particular privi- 
leges. If so, then the barrier was 
broken down; and f the Jews did not 
believe in Jesus Christ, they must be 
rejected, Against this was the objec: 
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20 But Esaias is very bold, and 
saith, * I was found of them that 


tion in ver. 14, 15, that they could not 
helieve ; that they had not heard; and 
that a preacher had not been sent to 
them. If, now, the apostle could show 
that {was an ancent doctrine of the 
‘ Jewisn prophets that the Gentiles 
should believe, and that the Jews would 
net believe, the whole force of the ob- 
jection would vanish. Accordingly he 
proceeds to show that this doctrine was 
distinctly taught in the Old Testament. 
{ First. First in order; as we say, 
in the first place. Y I will provoke 
- you. ‘These words are taken from 
Deut. xxxii. 21. In that place the de- 
tlaration refers to the idolatrous and 
wicked conduct of the Jews. God says 
that they had provoked him, or ex- 
cited his indignation, by worshipping 
that which was not God, that is by 
idols; and he, in turn, would excite 
their envy and indignation by showing 
favours to those who were not regarded 
as a people; that is, to the Gentiles. 
They had shown favour, or affection, 
for that which was wot God, and by 
so doing had provoked him to anger: 
and he also would show favour to those 
whom they regardgd as no people, and 
would thus excite their anger. Thus 
he would illustrate the great principle 
of his government in 2 Sam. xxii. 26, 
27, “ With the merciful thou wilt 
show thyself merciful; with the pure, 
thou wilt show thyself pure ; and with 
the froward thou wilt show thyself un- 
savory,” i.e. froward, Ps. xviii. 26. 
In this passage the great doctrine which 
Paul was defending is abundantly es- 
tablished—that the Gentiles were to be 
yrought into the favour of God; and 
the cause also is suggested to be the 
ovstinacy and rebellion of the Jews. 
It is not clear that Moses had particu- 
larly in view the times of the gospel ; 
but he affirms a great principle which 
is applicable to those times—that if the 
Jews should be rebellious, and prove 
themselves unworthy of his favour, that 
favour would be withdrawn, and confer- 
red on other nations. ‘The effect of this 
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sought me not ; I was made ma- 
@ 16a.65.1,2, 


wouldbe, of course, to excite their indig- 
nation. This principle the apostle ap- 
plies to his own times ; and affirms that 
it ought to have been understood by the 
Jews themselves. | That are no peo- 
ple. That is, those whom you regard 
as unworthy the name of a people. 
Those who have no government, laws, 
or regular organization ; who wander 
in tribes and clans, and who are un- 
der no settled form of society. This 
was the case with most barbarians ; and 
the Jews, evidently, regarded all an- 
cient nations in this light, as wnworthy 
the name of a people. F A foolish 
nation, 'The word fool means one 
void of understanding. But it also 
means one who is wicked, or idola- 
trous ; one who contemns God. Ps, 
xiv. 1, “The fool hath said in his heart, 
there is no God.” Prov. i. 7, “ Fools 
despise wisdom and instruction.” Here 
it means a nation who had no under- 
standing of the true God (dovire). 
q Iwill anger. My bestowing favours 
on them will excite your anger. We 
may remark here, (1.) That God is 4 
sovereign, and has a right to bestow 
his favours on whom he pleases. (2.) 
That when men abuse his mercies, be- 
come proud, or cold, or dead in his 
service, he often takes away their pri- 
vileges, and bestows them on others. 
(3.) That the effect of his sovereignty 
is to excite men to anger. Proud ana 
wicked men are always enraged that he 
bestows his favours on others ; and the 
effect of his sovereign dealings is, to 
provoke to anger the very men who by 
their sins have rejected his mercy 
Hence there is no doctrine that proud 
man hates so cordially as he does the 
doctrine of divine sovereignty ; and 
none that will so much ‘fest the cha: 
racter of the wicked. 

20. But Esaias. Isaiah Ixv. 1, 2. 
q Js very bold. Expresses the dec 
trine openly, boldly, without any re 
serve. The word areraw means to 
dare, to be venttiresome, to be bold 
It means here that however ‘anpopula 
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nifest unto them that asked not 
after ine. 
21 ‘But to Israel he saith, All 
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day long I have stretched forth 
my hands unto a disobedient 
and gainsaying people. 


the docfrine might be, or however dan- 
gerous it was to avow that the Jews 
were extremely wicked, and that God 
for their wickedness wouid cast them 
off, yet that Isaiah had long since 
done it. This was the point which 
Paul was establishing; and against 
this, the cbjection was urged, and all 
the Jewish prejudices excited. Thisis 
the reason why he so much insists on 
it, and is so anxious to defend every 
part by the writings of acknowledged 
authority among the Jews—the Old 
Testament. The quotation is made 
from the Septuagint, with only a slight 
change in the order of the phrases. 
The meaning is, that God was found, 
or the true knowledge of him was ob- 
tained, by those who had not sought 
after him ; that is, by the Gentiles, who 
had worshipped idols, and who had not 
sought «for the true God. This does 
not mean that we are to expect to find 
God if we do not seek for him ; or that 
in fact any become Christians who do 
not seek for it, and make an effort. 
The contrary is abundantly taught in 
the Scriptures. Heb. xi. 6. 1 Chron. 
XxXvili. 8,9. Matt. vi. 33; vii. 7. Luke 
xf. 9. But it means that the Gentiles, 
whose characteristic was not that they 
sought God, would have the gospel 
sent to them, and would embrace it. 
The phrase, “I was found,’ in the 
past tense here, is in the present in 


the Hebrew, intimating that the time. 


would come when God would say this 
of himself; that is, that the time would 
tome when the Gentiles would be 
brought to the knowledge of the true 
God. This doctrine was one which 
Isaiah had constantly in his eye, and 
which he did not fear to bring openly 
before the Jews. 

21. But to Israel he saith. The 
preceding quotation established the 
doctrine that the Gentiles were to be 
ealled. But there was still an impor- 

- tant part of his argument remaining— 


that the Jews were to be rejected. 
This he proceeds to establish; and he 
here, in the language ef Isaiah (Ixv. 2), 
says that while the Gentiles would be 
obedient, the character of the Jews was, 
that they were a disobedient and re- 
bellious people. 4 All day long. Con- 
tinually, without intermission ; imply- 
ing that their acts of rebellion were 
not momentary; but that this was the 
established character of the people. 
4 I have stretched forth my hands. 
This denotes an attitude of entreaty ; 
a willingness and earnest desire to re- 
ceive them to favour , to invite and en- 
treat. Prov. i. 24. 4 .4 disobedient. 
In the Hebrew, rebellious, contuma- 
cious. The Greek answers substan- 
tially to that; disbeleving, not confid- 
ing or obeying. { Gainsaying. Speak- 
ing against ; resisting, opposing. * This 
is not in the Hebrew, but the substance 
of it was implied. The prophet Isaiah 
proceeds to specify in what this rebel- 
lion consisted, and to show that this 
was their character. Isa. Ixv. 2—7, 
The argument of the apostle is this; 
viz. the ancient character of the people 
was that of wickedness; God is repre- 
sented as stretching out his hands in 
vain; they rejected him, and he was 
sought and found by others. It was~ 
implied, therefore, that the rebellious 
Jews would be rejected; and, of course, 
the apostle was advancing and defend- 
ing no doctrine which was not found 
in the writings of the Jews themselves, 
And thus, by a different course of rea- 
soning, he came to the same conclusion 
which he had arrived at in the first four 
chapters of the epistle, that the Gen-= 
tiles and Jews were on the same level 
in regard to justification before God. 
In the closing part of this chapter 
the great doctrine is brought forth amt 
defended, that the way of salvation is 
open for all the world. This, in the 
time of Paul, was regarded as a novel 
doctrine. Hence he is at so much nains 
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CHAPTER XI. 
SAY then, Hath * God east 
away his people? God for- 
@ 1Sam.12.22, Ps,77.7,8; §9.31-37. 
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bid. For I also am an Israelite, 
of the seed of Abraham, of’ the 
tribe of Benjamin. 


fo illustrate and defend it. And hence, 
with so much zeal and self-denial, the 
apostles of the Lord Jesus went and 
proclaimed it to the nations. This doc- 
trine is not the less important now. 
And from this discussion we may learn 
the following truths: (1.) The heathen 
world is ix danger without the gospel. 
They are sinful, polluted, wretched. 
The testimony of all who visit pagan 
nations accords most strikingly with 


* that of the apostles in their times. Nor 


is there any evidence that the great 
mass of heathen population has chang- 
ed for the better. (2.) The provisions 
of the gospel are ample for them—for 
all. Its power has been tried on many 
nations; and its mild and happy influ- 
ence is seen in meliorated laws, cus- 
toms. habits; in purer institutions; in 
intelligence and order; and in the va- 
tious blessings conferred by a pure re- 
ligion. The same gospel is fitted to 
produce on the wildest and most wretch- 
ed population, the same comforts which 
tre now experienced in the happiest 
part of our own land. (3.) The com- 
mand of Jesus Christ remains still the 
same, to preach the gospel to every 
creature. 'That command has never 
been repealed or changed. The apos- 
tles met the injunction, and performed 


“what they could. It remains for the 


church to act as they did, to feel as 
they did, and put forth their efforts as 
they did, in obeying one of the most 
plain and positive laws of Jesus Christ. 
(4.) If the gospel is to be proclaimed 
every where, men must be sent forth 
into the vast field.. Every nation must 
have an opportunity to say, “ How 
beautiful are the feet of him that 
preaches the gospel of peace.” Young 
men, strong and vigorous in the Chris- 
tian course, must give themselves to 
this work, and devote their lives in an 
enterprise which the apostles regarded 
as honourable to them and which in- 


finite Wisdom did not regard as unwor- 
thy the toils, and tears, and self-denia!s 
of the Son of God. (5.) The church, 
in training young men for the ministry, 
in fitting her sons for these toils, is 
performing a noble and glorious work ; 
a work which contemplates the triumph 
of the gospel among all nations. Hap- 
py will it be when the church shall 
feel the full pressure of this great truth, 
that the gospel may nz preached to 
every son and daughter of Adam; and 
when every man who enters the minis- 
try shall count it, not self-denial, but a 
glorious privilege to be permitted to tell 
dying pagan men that a Saviour bled. 
for aru sinners. And happy that day 
when it can be said with literal truth 
that their sound has gone out into all 
the earth; and that as far as the sun 
in his daily course sheds his beams, so 
far the Sun of righteousness sheds also 
his pure and lovely rays into the abodes 
of men. And We may learn, also, from 
this, (6.) That God will withdraw his 
favours from those nations that are dis- 
obedient and rebellious. Thus he re- 
jected the ancient Jews; and thus also 
he will forsake all who abuse his mer- 
cies; who become proud, luxurious, 
effeminate, and wicked. In this respect 
it becomes the people of this favoured 
land to remember the God of their fa- 
thers; and not to forget, too, that na- 
tional sin provokes God to withdraw, 
and that a nation that forgets God must 
be punished. 
CHAPTER XI. 

1. I say then. This expression is 
to be regarded as conveying the sense 
of an objection. Paul, in the prev:ous 
chapters, had declared the doctrine that 
all the Jews were to be rejected. To 
this a Jew might naturally reply, Is it 
to be believed, that God would cast off 
his people whom he had once chosen ; 
to whom pertained the adoption, and 
the promises, and the covenant, and 
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2 God hath not cast away his 
people which he foreknew. * 
Wot ye not what the Ser 'pture 


4 c.8.29, 
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saith * of Elias? how he mak 
eth intercession to God against 
Israel, ’ saying, . 


tor, in. b 1Kings 19,10-18. 


the numerous blessings conferred on a 
favourite people? It was natural for a 
Jew to make such objections. And it 
was important for the apostle to show 
that Azs doctrine was consistent with all 
t} 2 promises which God hal made to 
t's people. The objection, as will be 
sevn by the answer which Paul makes, 
is iurmed on the supposition that God 
had rejected all his people, or cast them 
off entirelt, This objection he answers 
py showing, (1.) That God had saved 
him, a Jew, and therefore that he could 
not mean that God had cast off all sews 
(ver. 1); (2.) That now, as in former 
times of great declension, God had re- 
served a remnant (ver. 2—5); (3.) 
That it accorded with the Scriptures, 
that a part should be hardened (ver. 
f—10); (4.) That the design of the 
rejection was not final, but was to ad- 
mit the Gentiles to the privileges of 
Christianity (ver. 11—24); (5.) That 
the Jews should yet return to God, and 
be reinstated in his favour: so that it 
could not be objected that God had 
finally and totaliy cast-off his people, 
or that he had violated his promises. 
At the same time, however, the doc- 
trine which Paul had maintained was 
true, that God had taken away their 
exclusive and peculiar privileges, and 
had rejected a large part of the nation. 
J Cast away. Rejected, or put off. 
Ifas God so renounced them that they 
cannot be any longer his people? 
{ His peopiz. Those who have been 
loag in the covenant relation to him ; 
that is, the Jews. God forbid. Lite- 
rally, 7f may not or cannot be. This 
is an expression strongly denying that 
this could take place; and means that 
Paul did not intend to advance such a 
doctrine. Luke xx. 16, Rom, iit 4. 6. 
BU wil 2, bs wis 7 Lot ehom lam 
als) an Israelite. ‘To show them that 
he did not mean to affirm that all Jews 
must of necessity be cast off, he adduces 
his own case. He was a Jew; and yet 


he locked for the favour of God, ank 
for eternal life. ‘That favour he hoped 
now to obtain by being a Christian ; 
and if he might obtain it, others might 
also. ‘If I should say that all Jews 
must le excluded from the favour of 
God, then J also must be without hope 
of salvation, for lama Jew.’ 4 Of the 
seed of Abraham. Descended from 
Abraham. The apostle mentions this 
to show that he was a Jew in every 
respect; that he had a title to all the 
privileges of a Jew, and must be ex- 
posed to all their liabilities and dan- 
gers. Ifthe seed of Abraham must of 
necessity be cut off, he must be him 
self rejected. The Jews valued them- 
selves much on having veen descended 
from so illustrious an ancestor as Abra- 
ham (Matt. ili. 9); and Paul shows 
them that he was entitled.to all the 
privileges of such a descent. Comp. 
Phil. ui. 4,5. § Of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin. This tribe was one that was 
originally located near Jerusalem. The 
temple was built on the line that di- 
vided the tribes of Judah and Benja 
min. it is not improbable that it was 
regarded as a peculiar honour to have 
belonged to one of those tribes. Paul 
mentions it here in accordance with 
their custom; for they regarded it as 
of great importance to preserve their | 
genealogy, and to be able to state not 
only that they were Jews, but to desig- 
nate the tribe and farnily to which they 
belonged. 

2. God hath not cast away. This 
is an explicit denial of the objection. 
{ Which he foreknew. The word 
foreknew is expressive not merely of 
foreseeing a thing, but implies in this 
place a previous purpose or plan. See 
Note, ch. viii. 29. The meaning of 
the passage is simply, God has not cast 
off those whom he had before purposed 
or designed to be his people. It is the 
declaration of a great principle of divine 
government that God is not changeable 
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3 Lord, they have killed thy 
prophets, and digged down tl.ine 


and that he would not reject those 
whom he had purposed should ‘be his 
people. ‘Though the mass of the na- 
tion, therefore, should be cast off, yet 
it would not follow that God had vio- 
‘ated any promise or compact; or that 
ie had rejected any whom he had fore- 
?~ wr as his true people. God makes 
oO sovenant of salvation with those 
who are in their sins; and if the un- 
believing and the wicked, however 
many external privileges they may 
have enjoyec are rejected, it does not 
. follow that he has been unfaithful to 
ene whom he had foreknown or desig- 
nated as an heir of salvation. It fol- 
lows from this, also, that it is one prin- 
crple of the divine government that 
God will not reject those who are fore- 
known or designated as his friends. It 
is a part of the plan, therefore, that 
those who are truly renewed shall per- 
severe, and obtain eternal life. % Wot 
uve not. Know ye not. {| What the 
Scripture saith? The passage here 
quoted is found in 1 Kings xix. 10— 
18. | Of Elias. Of Elijah. Greek, 
“ In Elijah” (~ Haz). This dees not 
mean that it was said about Elijah, or 
concerning him; but the reference is 
to the usual manner of quoting the 
Scriptures among the Jews. The di- 
vision into chapters and verses was to 
them unknown. (See the Introduction 
to the Notes on Matthew.) Hence the 
Jid Testament was divided into por- 
tions designated by subjects. Thus 
Luke xx. 37. Mark xii. 26, “At the 
bush,” means the passage which con- 
tains the account of the burning bush. 
(See Notes on those places.) Here it 
means, in that passage or portion of 
Scripture which gives an account of 
Elijah. ‘| He maketh intercession to 
God against Israel. The word trans- 
lated maketh intercession (tvroyx ave) 
means properly to come to the aid of 
any one; to transact the business of 
any one; especially to discharge the 
afhice of an advocate, or to plead one’s 
sause in a eourt of justice. In a sense 
ia 
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altars; ant Lam eft alone, and 
they seek my life 


similar to this it is applied to Christ in 
his office of making intercession for us 
in heaven. Heb. vii. 25. Isa. liii. 12, 
In the English language, the word is 
constantly used in a good sense, ta 
plead for one; never, to plead agains? 
one; but the Greek word may imply 
either. It expresses the office of one 
who manages the business of another ; 
and hence one who manages the busi- 
ness of the state against a criminal; 
and when followed by the preposition 


for, means to intercede or plead for 


a person; when followed by against 
(xarz), it means to accuse or arraign. 
This is its meaning here. He accuses 
or arraigns the nation of the Jews be- 
fore God ; he charges them with crime, 
the crime is specified immediately. 

3. Lord, they have killed, &c. This 
is taken from 1 Kings xix. 10. The 
quotation is not literally made, but the 
sense is preserved. This was a charge 
which Elijah brought against the whole 
nation; and the act of killing the pro- 
phets he regarded as expressive of the 
character of the people, or that they 
were wniversally given to wickedness 
The fact was true that they had killed 
the. prophets, &c. (1 Kings xviii. 4. 
13); but the inference which Elijah 
seems to have drawn from it, that there 
were no pious men in the nation, was 
not well founded. And digged down, 
Altars, by the law of Moses, were re- 
quired to be made of earth or unhewn 
stones. Ex. xx. 24, 25. Hence the 
expression to dig them down means 
completely to demolish or destroy them. 
§ Thine altars. There was one great 
altar in the front of the tabernacle and 
the temple, on which the daily sacri- 
fices of the Jews were to be made. But 
they were not forbidden to make altars 
also esewhere. Ex. xx. 25, And hence 
they are mentioned as existing in other 
places. 1 Sam, vii. 17; xvi.2, 3. 1 Kings 
xviii, 30. 32, These were the altars 
of which Elijah con plained as having 
been thrown down dy the Jews; an 
act which was regarded as expres 
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4 But what saith the answer 
of God unto him? I have re- 
served to myself seven thou- 
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sand men, who have not bowed 
the knee to the image of Baal. 
5 Even so * then at this pre- 

: ac.9.27. 


sive of signal impiety. {| J am left 
alone. I am the onlv prophet which 
is left alive. We are told that when 
Jezebel cut off the prophets of the 
Lord, Obadiah took a hundred of 
them and hid them in a cave. 1 Kings 
xviii. 4. But it is not improbable that 
they had been discovered and put to 
death by Ahab. ‘The account which 
Obadiah gave Elijah when he met him 
(1 Kings xviii. 13) seems to favour 
such a supposition. { Seek my life. 
That is, Ahab and Jezebel seek to kill 
me. This they did because he had over- 
come and slain the prophets of Baal. 
\ Kings xix. 1, 2. There could scarce- 
ly be conceived a time of greater dis- 
tress and declension in religion than 
this. It has not often happened that so 
many things that were disheartening 
have occurred to the church at the same 
period of time. The prophets of God 
~vere slain; but one lonely man appear- 
ed to have zeal for true religion; the 
nation was running to idolatry ; the 
civil rulers were criminally wicked, and 
were the leaders in the universal apos- 
tasy; and all the influences of wealth 
and power were setting in against the 
true religion to destroy ite It was 
natural that the solitary man of God 
should. feel disheartened and lonely in 
this universal guilt; and should realize 
that he had no power to resist this 
tide of crime and calamities. 

4, The answer of God (6 xenuaric- 
ac). This word is used nowhere else 
in the New Testament. It means an 
oracle, a divine response. It does not 
indicate the manner in which it was 
done, but implies only that it was an 
oracle, or answer made to his com- 
plaint by God. Such an answer, at such 
® time, would be full of comfort, and 
silence every murmur. The way in 
which this answer way in. fact given, 
‘vas not in a storm, or an earthquake, 
but in a still, small voice. 1 Kings 
tix. Ll, 12 4 Ihave reserved, The 


Hebrew is, “I have caused to remain,” 
or to be reserved. This shows that it was 
of God that this was done. Amidst the 
general corruption and idolatry he had 
restrained a part, though it was a rem- 
nant. The honour of having done it 
he claims for himself, and does not 
trace it to any goodness or virtue in 
them. So in the case of all those whe 
are saved from sin and ruin, the ho- 
nour belongs not to man, but to God. 
{ To myself. For my own service 
and glory. I have kept them steadfast 
in my worship, and have not suffered 
them to become idolaters. | Seven 
thousand men. Seven is often used in 
the Scriptures to denote an indefinite 
or round number. Perhaps it may be 
so here, to intimate that there was a 
considerable number remaining. This 
should lead us to hope that even in 
the darkest times. in the church, there 
may be many more friends of God than 
we suppose. Elijah supposed he was 
alone; and yet at that moment there 
were thousands who were the true 
friends of God ; a smal/ number, indeed, 
compared with the multitude of idola- 
ters; but large when compared with 
what was supposed to be remaining by 
the dejected and disheartened prophet. 
4 Who have not bowed the knee. To 
bow or bend the knec is an expression 
denoting worship. : Phil: ii. 10. Eph. 


‘| iii, 14, Isa, xlv. 23. 9 To Baal. The 


word Baal in Hebrew means Lord, or 
Master. This was the name of an idol 
of the Phenicians and Canaanites, and 
was worshipped also by the Assyrians 
and Babylonians under the name of 
Bel. (Comp. the Book of Bel in the 
Apocrypha.) This god was represented 
under the image of a bull, or a calf; 
the one denoting the Sun, the other 
the Moon. The prevalen worship in 
the time of Elijah was that of this idol. 

5. At this present time. In the time 
when the apostle wrote. Though the 
mass of the nation was to be rejected. 
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sent time also there 1s a remnant 
according to the election of grace. 

6 And if by grace, * then és it 
no more of works: otherwise 
Sees yh OBS Gal.5.4, Eph.2,8. 
yet it did not follow that al/ were to be 
excluded from the favour of God. As 
in the time of Elijah, when all appear- 
ed to be dark, and all the nation, except 
one, seemed to have become apostate, 
yet there was a considerable number 
of the true friends of God; so in the 
time of Paul, though the nation had 
rejected their Messiah,—though, as a 
consequence, they were to be rejected 
as a people; and though they were 
eminently wicked and corrupt,—yet it 
did not follow that all were cast off, or 
that any were excluded on whom God 
had purposed to bestow salvation. 7 A 
remnant. That which is deft or re- 
served. ch. ix. 27. He refers here, 
doubtless, to that part of the nation 
which was truly pious, or which had 
embraced the Messiah. 7 According 
to the election of grace. By a gracious 
or merciful choosing, or election; and 
not by any merit of theirown. As in 
the time of Elijah, it was because God 
had reserved them unto himself that 
any were saved from idolatry, so now 
it was by the same gracious sovereign- 
ty that any were saved from the preva- 
lent unbelief. The apostle here does not 
specify the number, but there can be 
no doubt that a multitude of Jews had 
been saved by becoming Christians, 
though compared with the mation—ihe 
multitude who rejected the Messiah—it 
was but a remnant. 

The apostle thus shows that neither 
all-the ancient people of God were cast 
away, nor that anz whom he foreknew 
were rejected. And though he had 
proved that a large part of the Jews were 
to be rejected, and though infidelity was 
prevalent, yet still there were some 
who had been Jews who were truly 
pious, and entitled to the favour of God. 
Nor should they deem this state of 
inings remarkable, fora parallel case was 
recorded in their own Scriptures. We 
may learn from this narrative, (1.) 
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grace is no more grace. But if 
it be of works, then is it no 
more grace: otherwise work is 
no more work. 


That it 1s no unparalleled thing for the 
love of many to wax cold, and for ini- 
quity to abound.” (2.) The tendency 
of this is to produce deep feeling and 
solicitude among the true’ friends of 
God. Thus David s, “Rivers of 
waters run down mine eyes because 
they keep not thy law.” Ps. cix. 136. 
Comp. Jer. ix. 1. Luke xix. 41. (3.) 
That in these darkest times we should 
not be discouraged. There may be 
much more true piety in the world than 
in our despondency we may suppose. 
We should take courage in God, and 
believe that he will not forsake any 
that are his true friends, or on whoni 
he has purposed to bestow eternal life. 
(4.) It is of GO@ that all are not cor- 
rupt and lost. - It is owing only to the 
election of grace, to his merciful 
choosing, that any are saved. And as 
in the darkest times he has reserved a 
people to himself, so we should belie te 
that he will still meet abounding evil, 
and save those whom he has chosen 
from eternal death. 

6. And if grace, &c. If the fact 
that any are reserved be by grace, or 
favour, then it cannot be as: a reward 
ef merit. Paul thus takes occasion in- 
cidentally to combat a favourite notion 
of the Jews, that we are justified by 
obedience to the law. He reminds 
them that in the time of Elijah it was be- 
cause God had reserved them ; that the 
same was the case now; and therefore 
their doctrine of merit could not be 
true. See ch. iv. 4,5. Gal. v. 4. Eph. 
li. 8,9. J Otherwise grace, &c. If 
men are justified by their works, it 
could not be a matter of favour, but 
was a debt. If it could be that the doc- 
trine of justification by grace could be 
held, and yet at the same time that the 
Jewish doctrine of merit was true, then 
it would follow that grace had changed 
its nature, or was a different thing from 
what the word properly signified. The 
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not obtained that which he seek- 
eth for; but the election hath 
obta.ned it, and the rest-were * 
blinded. 
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8 (Accord.ng as it is written, 
God hath given them the spirit 
of 2 slumber, ® eyes ° that they 
should not see, and ears that they 
should not hear) unto this day. 


2 or, remorse. b tsa.29, 10. c Deut.29.4. 


idea uf being saved by merit contradicts 
ths very idea of grace. If a man owes 
maa debt, and pays it, it cannot be said 
tc be done by Sige’, or by grace. I 
have a claim on him for it, and there is 
no favour in his paying his just dues. 
{ But if it be of works, &c. Works 
here mean conformity to the law ; and 
to be saved by works would be to be 
saved by such conformity as the meri- 
torious cause. Of course there could 
be no grace or favour in giving what 
was due: if there was favour, or grace, 
then works would lose their essential 
characteristic, and cease to be the me- 
ritorious cause of pro@aring the bless- 
ings. What is paid as a debt is not 
conferred as a favour. 

And from this it follows that salva- 
tion cannot be partly by grace and 
partly by works. It is not because 
men can advance any claims to the fa- 
vour of God; but from his mere un- 
merited grace. He that is not willing 
to obtain eternal life in that way, can- 
not obtain it at all. The doctrines of 
election, and of salvation by mere 
grace, cannot be more explicitly stated 
than they are in this passage. 

7. What then? What is the pro- 
per conclusion from this argument ? 
4 Israel hath not cbtained. That is, 
the Jews as a people have not obtained 
that which they sought. They sought 
the favour of God by their own merit; 
and as it was impossible to obtain it in 
that manner, they have, as a people, 
failed of obtaining his favour at all, 
and will be rejected. That which 
he seeketh for. ‘To wit, salvation by 
their own obedience to the law. ¢ The 
election hath. The purpose of choos- 
tmz on the part of God has obtained, 
or secured, that which the seeking on 
the part of the Jews could not secure. 
tirthe abstract here may be put for the 


concrete, and the word “ election” may 
mean the same as the elect. The elect, 
the reserved, the chosen part of the 
people, have obtained the favour of 
God. 4 Hath cbtained it. That is, 
the favour, or mercy, of God. | The 
rest. The great mass of the people 
who remained in unbelief, and had re- 
jected the Messiah. {| Were blinded. 
The word in the original means also 
were hardened (¢raeituczy). It comes 
from a word which signifies properly 
to become hard, as bones do which 
are broken and are then united; or as 
the joints sometimes do when they be- 
come callous or stiff. It was probably 
applied also to the formation of a hard 
substance in the eye, a cataract 3. and 
then means the same as to be blinded. 
Hence, applied to the mind, it means 
that which is hard, obdurate, insen- 
sible, stupid. Thus it is applied to 
the Jews, and means that they were 
blind and obstinate. See Mark vi. 52, 
“ Their heart was hardened.” viii. 17. 
John xii. 40. The word does not oc- 
cur in any other place in the New 
Testament. This verse aflirms simply 
that “the rest were hardened,” but it 
does not affirm any thing about the 
mode by which it was done. In re- 
gard to “the election,” it is affirmed 
that it was of God. ver. 4. Of the re- 
mainder, the fact of their blindness is 
simply mentioned, without affirming 
any thing of the cause. See ver. 8. 

8. According as it is written. That 
is, they are blinded in accordance with 
what is written. The fact and the 
manner accord with the ancient de- 
claration. This is recorded in Isa, 
xxix. 10, and in Deut. xxix. 4. The 
same sentiment is found also substantial- 
ly in Isa. vi. 9,10. The principal place 
-eferred to here, however, is doubtless 
Isa. xxix. 10,“ For the Lord bath poured 
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9 And David saith Let® their | and a stumbling-bloch, and 4 re- 


table be made a snare, and a trap, 
a@ Ps.€9,22,23. 


out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, 
and hath closed your eyes; the pro- 
phets and your rulers hath he covered.” 
The quotation is not however Uterally 
made either from; the Hebrew or the 
Septuagint ; but the sense is preserved. 
The phrase “ according as” means upon 
the same principle, or in the same 
manner. § God hath given. Ex- 
pressions like this are common in the 
Scriptures, where God is represented 
as having an agency in producing the 
. wickedness and stupidity of sinners. 
See ch. ix. 17,18. See Note, Matt. 
xiii. 15. Mark iv. 11, 12. See also 2 
Thess. ii. 11. This quotation is not 
made literally. The Hebrew in Isaiah 
is, God has poured upon them the spi- 
rit of slumber. The serse, however, is 
retained. The spirit of sluméer. 
The spirit of slumber is not different 
from slumber itself. The word spirit 
is often used thus. The word slumber 
here is a literal translation of the He- 
brew. The Greek word, however 
(xaravdgewe), implies also the notion of 
compunction, and hence in the margin 
it is rendered remorse. It means any 
emotion, or any influence whatever, 
that shall denumb the faculties, and 
make them insensible. Hence it here 
means simply insensibility. | Eyes 
that they should not see, &c. This 
expression is not taken literally from 
any single place in the Old Testament ; 
but expresses. the general sense of se- 
veral passages. Isa. vi. 10. Deut. xxix. 
4, It denotes a state of mind not dif- 
ferent from a spirit of slumber. When 
we sleep, the eyes are insensible to 
surrounding objects, and the ear to 
sounds. Though in themselves the or. 
gars may be perfect, yet the mind is as 
theugh they were’not; and we have eyes 
which then de not see, and ears which 
do not hear, Thus with the Jews. 
Though they had all the proper facul- 
ties for understanding and receiving the 
gospel, yet they rejected it They were 
stupid and insensible to its claims and 
u2 


compense unto them: 


its truths. Unio this day. Until 
the day that Paul wrote. ‘The charac- 
teristic of the Jews that existed in the 
time of Isaiah, existed also in the time 
of Paul. It was a trait of the people ; 
and their insensibility to the demands 
of the gospel developed nothing new 
in them. 

9,10. And David saith, &c. This 
quotation is made from Ps. Ixix. 22, 23. 
This psalm is repeatedly quoted as 
having reference to the events recorded 
in the New Testament. (See Note on 
Acts i. 2.) This quotation is introduced 
immediately after one that undoubtedly 
refers to the Lord Jesus. Ver. 21, 
“They gave me also gall for my meat, 
and in my thirst they gave me vinegar 
to drink.” The passage here quoted 
immediately follows as an imprecation 
of vengeance for their sins. “ Let 
their table,” &c. The quotation is not 
made, however, either literally from the 
Hebrew or from the Septuagint, but the 
sense only is retained. The Hebrew is, 
“Let their table before them be for a 
snare, and for those at peace, let it be 
for a gin.” The Septuagint is, “ Let 
their table before them be for a snare, 
and for a stumbling-block, and for an 
offence.” The ancient Targum is, 
“ Let their table which they had pre- 
pared before me be for a snare, and 
their sacrifices be for an offence.” 
The meaning is this. The word table 
denotes food. In this they expected 
pleasure and support. David prays 
that even this, where they expected 
joy and refreshment, might prove to 
them the means of punishment and 
righteous retribution. A snare is that 
by which bizds or wild beasts were 
taken. They are decoyed into it, or 
walk or fly carelessly into it, and it is 
sprung suddenly on them. So of the 
Jews. The petition is, that while they 
were seeking refreshment and joy, and 
anticipating at their table no danger, it 
might be made the means of their ruin, 
The only way in which this could be 


%34 
10 Let their eyes oe dark- 
ened, that they may not see, 


lone would be, that their temporal en- 
joyments would lead them away from 
God, and produce stupidity and indif- 
ference to their spiritual interests. This 
is often the result of the pleasures of 
the table, or of seeking sensual gratifi- 
zations. The apostle does not say 
whether this prayer was right or wrong 
The use which he seems to make of it 
is this, that David’s imprecation was to 
be regarded in the light of a prophecy ; 
that what he prayed for would come to 
pass; and that this had actually oc- 
curred in the time of the apostle; that 
their very enjoyments, their national 
and private privileges, had been the 
means of alienating them from God; 
had been a snare to thems and was 
the cause of their blindness and infi- 
delity.. This also is introduced in the 
psalm as a punishment for giving him 
vinegar to drink; and their treatment 
of the Messiah was the immediate 
cause why all this blindness had come 
upon the Jews. J trap. This pro- 
perly means any thing by which wld 
beasts are taken in hunting. The 
word snare more properly refers to 
oirds. J And a_ stumbling-block. 
Any thing over which one stumbles or 
falls. Hence any thing which occa- 
sions us to sin, or to ruin ourselves. 
{ And a recompense. ‘The Hebrew 
word translated “that which should 
have been for their welfare,” is capa- 
ble of this meaning, and may denote 
their recompense, or that which is ap- 
propriately rendered to them. It means 
here that their ordinary comforts and 
enjoyments, instead of promoting their 
permanent welfare, may be the occasion 
of their guilt and ruin. This is often 
he effect of earthly comforts. They 
_ might lead us to God, and should ex- 
“site our gratitude and praise; but they 
ire often abused to our spiritual slum- 
yer and guilt, anJ made the occasion 
of our ruin. The rich are thus often 
most forgetful of God; and the very 
_ abundance of their bless:ngs made the 
jeans of darkness of mind, ingrati- 
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and bow down their back ak 
way. 


tude, prayeilessness, and ruin, Satis. 
fied with them, they forget the Giver; 
and while they enjoy many earthly 
blessings, God sends barrenness into 
their souls. This was the guilt of So- 
dom, “ pride, and fulness of bread, and 
abundance of idleness” (Ezek. xvi. 49); 
and against this Moses solemnly warned 
the Jews. Deut. vi. 11, 12; viii. 10O— 
12. This same caution might be ex 
tended to the people of this land, and 
especially to those who are rich, and 
are blessed with all that their hearts 
have wished. From the use which the 
apostle makes of this passage in the 
Psalms, it is clear that he regarded it 
rather as a prophetic denunciation 
for their sins—a prediction of what 
would be—than as a prayer. In his 
time it had been fulfilled; and the very 
national privileges of the Jews, on 
which they so much prided themselves, 
and which might have been so great 
blessings, were the occasion of theiz 
greater sin in rejecting the Messiah, 
and of their greater condemnation. 
Thus their table was made a trap, é&e. 

10. Let their eyes be darkened 
This is taken literally from the psalm, 
and was evidently the maz part of the 
passage which the apostle had in his 
eye. ‘This was fulfilled in the insen- 
sibility and blindness of the Jews. And 
the apostle shows them that it was 
long ago predicted, or invoked, as a 
punishment on them for giving the 
Messiah vinegar to drink. Psy lix. 21. 
23. | And bow down their back al- 
way. The Hebrew (Ps. lix. 23) is, 
“Let their loins totter or shake,” i. e. 
as one does when he has on him a 
heavy burden. The apostle has retained 
this sense. It means, let them be called 
to bear heavy and oppressive burdens; 
let them be subjectedMo toil or servi- 
tude, as a reward for their sins. That 
this had come upon the Jews in the 
time of Paul is clear; and it is further 
clear that it came upon them, as it was 
implied in the psalm, in consequence 
of their treatment of the Messiah 
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11 I say then, Have they 
stumbled that they should fall? 


Much difficulty has been felt in recon- 
ceiling the petitions in the psalms for 
calamities on enemies, with the spirit 
of the New Testament. Perhaps they 
cannot all be thus reconciled ; and it is 
not at all improbable that many of those 
imprecations were wrong. David was 
not a perfect man; and the Spirit of 
inspiration is not responsible for his 
imperfections. Every doctrine deli- 
vered by the sacred writers is true; 
every fact recorded is recorded as it 
was. But it does not follow that all 
the men who wrote, or about whom a 
narrative was given, were perfect. The 
reverse is the fact. And it does not 
militate against the inspiration of the 
Scriptures that we have a record of the 
failings and imperfections of those men. 
When they uttered improper senti- 
ments, when they manifested improper 
feelings, when they performed wicked 
actions, itis no argument against the 
inspiration of the Scriptures that they 
were recorded. All that is done in 
such a case, and all that -inspiration 
demands, is that they be recorded as 
they are, We wish to see human na- 
Lure as it is; and one design of making 
the record of such failings is to show 
what man is, even under the influence 
of religion; not as a perfect being, for 
that would not be true; but as he actually 
exists mingled with imperfection. Thus 
many of the wishes of the ancient saints, 
imperfect as they were, are condemned 
as sinful by the spirit of the Christian 
religion. ‘They were never commend- 
ed or approved, but they are recorded 
just to show us what was in fact the 
character of man, even partially under 
the influence of religion. Of this na- 
ture, probably, were many of the peti- 
tions in the Psalms; and the Spirit of 
God is no more answerable for the feel- 
ing because it is recorded, than he is 
for the feelings of the Edomites when 
they said “ Rase it, rase it to the foun- 
dation”? Ps, cxxxvii. 7. Many of those 
prayers, however, were imprecations on 
his enemies as a public man, as the 
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magistrate of the land. As it is rghz 
and desirable that the robber and the 
pirate should be detected and punished; 
as all good men seek it, and it is indis- 
pensable for the welfare of the commu. 
nity, where is the impropriety of pray- 
ing that it may be done? Is it not right 
to pray that the laws may be executed ; 
that justice may be maintained; and 
that restraint should be imposed on the 
guilty? Assuredly this may be done 
with a very different spirit from that of 
revenge. It may be the prayer of the 
magistrate that God will help him in 
that which he is appointed to do, and 
in what ought to be done. Besides, 
many of these imprecations were re- 
garded as simply predictions of what 
would be the effect of sin; or of what 
God would do to the guilty. Such was 
the case we are now considering, as 
understood by the apostle. But in a 
prediction there can be nothing wrong. 
11. Have they stumbled that they 
should fall 2 This is to be regarded as 
an objection, which the apostle proceeds 
to answer. ‘Fhe meaning is, is it the 
design of God that the Jews should 
totally and irrecoverably be cast off‘ 
Even admitting-that they are now un 
believing, that they have rejected the 
fessiah, that they have stumbled, is it 
the purpose of God finally to exclude 
them from mercy? The expression to 
stumble is introduced because he had 
just mentioned a stumbling-stone. It 
does not mean to fall down to the 
ground, or to fall ‘so that a man may 
not recover himself; but to strike the 
foot against an obstacle, to be arrested 
in going, and to be in danger of falling, 
Hence it means to err, to sin, to be in 
danger. To fall expresses the state 
when a man pitches over an obstacle sc 
that he cannot recover himself, but falls 
to the ground. Henve to err, to sin, or 
to be cast off irrecoverably. ‘The apos- 
tle shows that this last was not the way 
in which the Jews had fallen, that they 
were not to be cast off for ever, but that 
occasion was taken dy their fall to iv 
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12 Now if the fall of them de 
the riches of the world, and the 
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troduce the Gentiles to the privileges 
of the gospel, and then they should be 
restored. { God forbid. By no means. 
See ver. 1. { But rather through 
their fall. By means of their fall. The 
word fall here refers to,all their con- 
duct and doom at the coming of the 
Messiah, and in the breaking up of 
their establishment as a nation. Their 


rejection of the Messiah; the destruc- | 


tion of their city and temple; the 
ceasing of their ceremonial rites; and 
the rejection and dispersion of their 
nation by the Romans, all enter into 
the meaning of the word fall here, and 
were all the occasion of introducing 
salvation to the Gentiles. 4 Salvation. 
The Christian religion, with all its 
saving benefits. It does not mean that 
all the Gentiles were to be saved, but 
that the way was open; they might 
have access to God, and obtain his fa- 
vour through the Messiah. J The 
Gentil.s. All the world that were not 
Jews. The rejection and fall of the 
Jews contributed to the introduction 
of the Gentiles in the fullowing man- 
ner: (4.) It broke down the barrier 
which had long subsisted between them. 
(2.) It made it consistent and proper, 
as they had rejected the Messiah,. to 
send the knowledge of him to others. 
(3.) It was connected with the destruc- 
tion of the temple, and the rites of the 
Mosaic law; and taught them, and all 
others, that the worship of God was 
not to be confined to any single place. 
(4.) The calamities that came upon 
the Jewish nation scattered the inhabit- 
ants of Judea, and with the Jews also 
those who had become Christians, and 
thus the gospel was carried to other 
lands. (5.) These calamities, and the 
ronduct of the Jews, and the close of 
the Jewish economy, were the means 
of giving to apostles and other Chris- 
tians right views of the true design of 
the Mosaic institutions. If the temple 
bad remained; if the nation had con- 
“@nuod to flourish; it would have been 


long before they would have been 
effectually detached from those rites. 
Experience showed, even as it was, 
that they were slow in learning that 
the Jewish ceremonies were to cease. 
Some of the most agitating question 
in the early church pertained to this 
and if the temple had not been destroy 
ed, the contest would have been much 
longer and more difficult. | For te 
provoke them to jealousy. According 
to the prediction of Moses. Deut. xxxii. 
21. See Rom. x. 19. 

12. If the fall of them. If their 
lapse, or falling. If their temporal re- 
jection and being cast off for a time 
has already accomplished so much. 
{ Be the riches of the world. The 
word riches means wealth, abundance 
of property; more than is necessary to 
the supply of our wants. Hence it 
means also any thing that may pro-. . 
mote our comfort or happiness, as 
wealth is the means of securing our 
welfare. The gospel is called riches, as 
it is the means of our highest enjoy- 
ment, and eternal welfare. It is the 
means of conferring numberless spirit- 
ual blessings on the Gentile world; 
and as this was done by the fall of 
the Jews, so it could be said that 
their fall was the riches of the world. 
It was the occasion or means with- 
out which the blessings of the gospel 
could not be conferred on the world. 
{ The diminishing of them. Margin, 
Decay. Loss (arrnpx). ‘This word 
means diminution. defect, that which 
is lacked or wanting. Hence also 
judgment, condemnation. Here it 
means their degradation; the with- 
drawing of their special privileges ; their 
rejection. It stands opposed to “ their 
fulness.” | The riches of the Gen 
tiles. The means of conferring import- 
ant blessings on the Gentiles. 4 How 
much more their fulness. he word 
fulness (arriewpx) means that which 
fills wp, or completes any thing. Thus 
it is applied to that which fills a vessel 
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* diminishing of them the riches 
of the Gentiles, how much more 
their fulness ? 


1or, decay, or, loss. a Acts 9,15, Gal.1.16. Eph.3.8. 
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13 For I speak to you Gen- 
tiles, inasmuch as I « am the 
apostle of the Gentiles, I mag- 
nify mine office ; 


or cup ; also to the piece of cloth which 
is put in to fll wp the rent in a gar- 
ment. Matt. ix.16. T'o the fragments 
which were left when Christ had fed 
the five thousand. Mark viii. 20. Rom. 
xii. 10. “Love is the fulfilling of the 
law,” i.e. itis the filling up of the law, 
or that which renders the obedience 
complete. See Gal. v. 14. Here it 
stands opposed to their fall, and their 
dinanution, and evidently means their 
‘complete restoration to the favour of 
God ; their recovery from unbelief and 
apostasy. That there will be such a re- 
covery, the apostle proceeds to show. 
The sentiment of the passage then is, 
[f their rejection and punishment; their 
being cut off from the favour of God, an 
event apparently co unlikely to promote 
the spread of true religion , if their being 
withdrawn from all active influence in 
spreading the true knowledge of God, 
be yet the occasion of so many bless- 
ings to mankind as have attended the 
spread of the gospel in consequence 
of it; how much more shall we expect 
when they shall be restored ; when the 
energy and zeal of the Jewish nation 
shall wnite with the efforts of others 
in spreading the knowledge of the true 
Messiah.’ In what way, or when, this 
shall be, we know not. But it is easy 
to see, that if the Jewish people should 
be converted to the Christian faith, 
they would have facilities for spreading 
the truth, which the church has never 
had without them. (1.) They are 
scattered in all nations, and have access 
to all people. (2.) Their conversion, 
after so long unbelief, would have all 
the power and influence of a miracle 
performed in view of all nations. It 
would be seen why they had been pre- 
eerved, and their conversion would be 
p most striking fulfilment o* the pro- 
phecies. (3.) They are familiar with 
the languages of the world, and their 
conversion would at once establish 
many Christian missionaries in the 


heart of all the kingdoms of the world. 
It would be kindling at once a thousand 
lights in all the dark parts of the earth 
(4.) The Jews have shown that they 
are eminently fitted to spread the true 
religion. It was by Jews converted to 
Christianity, that the gospel was first 
spread. Each of the apostles was 3 
Jew; and they have lost none of the 
ardour, enterprise, and zeal that always 
characterized their nation. Their con- 
version would be, therefore, to give 
to the Christian church a host of 
missionaries prepared for their work, fa- 
miliar with all customs, languages, and 
climes, and already in the-heart of 
all kingdoms, and with facilities for 
their work zn advance, which others 
must gain only by the slow toil of 
many years. 

13. For I speak to you Gentiles 
What I am saying respecting the Jews, 
I say with reference to you who are 
Gentiles, toshow you in what manner 
you have been -admitted to the privi- 
leges of the people of God; to excite 
your gratitude; to warn you against 
abusing those mercies, &c. As Paul 
also was appointed to preach to them, 
he had a right to speak to them with 
authority. I am the apostle of the 
Gentiles. The apostle of the Gentiles 
not because other apostles did not 
preach to Gentiles, for they all did, ex- 
cept perhaps James; nor because Paul 
did not himself preach occasionally 
among the Jews; but because he was 
especially called to carry the gospel to 
the Gentiles, and that this was his ori- 
ginal commission (Acts ix. 15); be- 
cause he was principally employed in 
collecting and organizing churches 
in heathen lands; and because the 
charge of the Gentile churches was 
especially intrusted to him, while that 
of the Jewish churches was especially 
intrusted to Peter. See Gal. i. 16. 
Eph. ii. 8. Gal. ii. 7,8. As Paul was 
especially appointed t» this ¢ffice, he 
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14 If by any means I may 
provoke to emulation them 
which are my flesh, and might 
save “some of them. 

@ 1Gor.7.35, 
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15 For if the casting away 
of them be the reconciling of the 
world, what shulithe receiving of 
them be, but life from the dead ? 


claimed special authority to address 
those who were gathered into. the 
Christian church from heathen lands. 
4 J magnify mine office. 1 honour 
(dam) my ministry. I esteem it of 
great importance ; and by thus showing 
that the gospel is to be preached to the 
Gentiles, that the barrier between 
them and the Jews is to be broken 
down, that the gospel may be preach- 
ed to all men, I show that the office 
which proclaims this is one of signal 
-honom. A minister may not magnify 
himself, but he may magnify his office. 
He may esteem himself as less than the 
least of all saints, and unworthy to 
be called a servant of God (Eph. iii. 8), 
vet he may feel that he is an ambassa- 
dor of Christ, intrusted with a message 
of salvation, entitled to the respect due to 
an ambassador, and to the honour which 
is appropriate to a messenger of God. 
To unite these two things constitutes 
the dignity of the Christian ministry. 
14. If by any means. If even by 
stating unpleasant truths, if by bring- 
ing out all the counsel of God, even 
that which threatens their destruction, 
I may arrest their attention, and save 
them. {| Jmay provoke to emulation. 
I may awaken up to zeal, or to an 
earnest desire to obtain the like bless- 
ings. This was.in accordance with 
the prediction of Moses, that the calling 
in of the Gentiles would excite their 
attention, and provoke them to deep 
feeling. Note, ch. x. 19. The apostle 
expected to do this by calling their at- 
tention to the ancient prophecies; by 
alarming their fears about their own 
danger; and by showing them the 
gteat privileges which Gentiles. might 
eujoy under the gospel ; thus appealing 
vo them by every principle of benevo- 
tence, by all their regard for God and 
man, te excite them to seek the same 


blessings, 7 My flesh. My country- 
men, My kinsmen. Those belonging 
to the same family or nation. ch.ix. 3, 
Gen. xxix. 14, Judg. ix. 2. 2 Sam. v 
1. Isa. lvili. 7. J And save some of 
them. This desire the apostle often 
expressed. (See ch. ix. 2,3; x. 1, 2.) 
We may see here, (1.) That it is the 
earnest wish of the ministry to save 
the souls of men. (2.) That they 
should urge every argument and appea} 
with reference to this. (3.) That even 
the most awful and humbling truths 
may have this tendency. No truth 
could be more h ely to irritate and of- 
fend than that the Jews would be cast 
off; and yet the apostle used this so 
faithfully, and yet so tenderly, that he 
expected and desired it might be the 
means of saving the souls of his coun- 
trymen. ‘Truth often irritates, enrages, 
and thus excites the attention. Thought 
or inquiry, however it may be excited, 
may result in conversion, And. thus, 
even restlessness, and vexation, and 
anger, may be the means of leading a 
sinner to Jesus Christ. It should be 
no part of a minister’s object, however, 
to produce anger. It is a bad emo- 
tion; in itself it is evil; and if men 
can be won to embrace the Saviour 
without anger, it is better. No wise 
man would excite a storm and tempest 
that might require infinite power to 
subdue, when the same object could be 
| gained_with comparative peace, an¢ 
under the mild influence of love. (4.) 
It is right to use all the means in ow 
power, not absolutely wicked, to save 
men. Paul was full of devices; and 
much of the success of the ministry will 
depend on a wise use of plans, that 
may, by the divine blessing, arrest and 
save the souls of men. “ 
15. For if the casting away of them. 
‘Tf their rejection as the peculiar peuple 
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of God—their exclusion from their na- 
tional privileges, on account of their 
unbelief. It is the same as “the fall 
of them.” ver. 12. 4 Be the reconcil- 
ing of the world. 'The word reconci- 
liation (szt#aaazyn) denotes commonly 
a pacification of contending parties; a 
removing the occasion of difference, so 
as again to be united. 1 Cor. vii. 11, 
“ Let her remain unmarried, or be re- 
eenciled to her husband.” It is com- 
tnonly applied to the reconciliation, or 
pacification, produced between man and 
Ged by the gospel. They are brought 
to union, to friendship, to peace, by the 
intervention of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
‘Rom. v.10. 2 Cor. vy. 18, 19, “ God 


was in Christ reconciling the world: 


unto himself.” Hence the ministry is 
called the “ ministry of reconciliation.” 
2 Cor. v. 18. And hence this word is 
used to express the atonement. Rom. 
v. 11, “By whom we have now re- 
ceived the atonement” (the reconci- 
liation). In this place it means that 
many of the Gentiles—the world—had 
become reconciled to God as the result 
of the casting off of the Jews. By 
their unbelief, the way had been open- 
ed to preach the gospel to the Gentiles ; 
it was the occasion by which God sent 
it to the nations of the earth. Comp. 
Acts xiii. 46. J Vhe receiving of 
them. The same-as was denoted (ver. 
1%) by their fulness. If the casting 
them off, an event so little likely, ap- 
parently, to produce any good effect, 
was nevertheless overruled so as to pro- 
cuce important benefits in the spread 
of the gospel, how much more may we 
expect will be accomplished by. their 
conversion and return ; an event fitted 
initself to produce an important influ- 
ence on mankind. One would have 
supposed that their rejection of the 
Messiah would have been an import- 
ant obstacle in the way of the gospel. 
tt was overruled, however, to promote 
its increase. Their return will have 
a direct tendency to spread it. How 
much more, therefore, may we expect 
to be accomplished by that? | But 
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stance of the peculiar, glowing, and 
vigorous manner of the apostle Paul. 
His mind catches at the thought of 
what may be produced by the recovery 
of the Jews, and no ordinary language 
would convey his idea. He had ale 
ready exhausted the usual forms of 
speech by saying that even their rejec 
tion had reconciled the world, and that 
it was the riches of the Gentiles. To 
say that their recovery—a striking and 
momentous event; an event so much 
better fitted to produce important results 
—would bé attended by the conversion 
of the world, would be insipid and 
tame. He uses, therefore, a most bold 
and striking figure. The reswrrection 
of the dead was an image of the most * 
vast and wonderful event that could 
take place. ‘This image, therefore, in 
the apostle’s mind, was a striking illus: 
tration of the great change and refor- 
mation which should take place when 
the Jews sliould be restored, and the 
effect should be felt in the conversion 
also of the Gentile world. Some have 
supposed that the apostle here refers to 
a literal resurrection of the dead, as 
the conversion of the Jews. But there 


is not the slightest eviderlee of this. 


He refers to the recovery of the nations 
from the death of sin, which shall taxe 
place when the Jews shall be converted 
to the Christian faith. The prophet 
Ezekiel (ch. xxxvii. 1—14) has also 
used the same image of the resurrection 
of the dead to denote a great moral 
change among a people. It is clear 
here tHat the apostle fixed his eye ona 
future conversion of the Jews to the 
gospel, and expected that their conver- 
sion would precede the universal con- 
version of the Gentiles to the Christian 
faith. ‘There could be no event that 
would make so immediate and decided 
an impression on the pagan world as 
the conversion of the Jews. They are 
scattered every where; they have access 
to all people; they understand all lan- 
guages; and their conversion would be 
like kindlir.g up thousands of lights at 
once in the darkness of the pagan 


tfe from the dead. This is an in- | world. 
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16 For if * the first-fruit be 
holy, the lump is also holy: 


_and if the root be holy, so are 


the branches. 
17 And if some of the branch- 


¢ Lev.23.10. Num,15,18-21. 
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es’ be broken off, and thou, ¢ 
being a wild olive-tree, weit 
graffed in * among them, and 
with them partakest of the roo 
and fatness of the olive-tree ; 


b Jer.11.16, c Eph.2.)2,13, 1 of, for. 


16. For if the first-fruit ce holy. 
The word first-fruit (dragxn) used 
here denotes the jirstling of fruit or 
grain which was separated from the 
mass and presented as an offering to 
God. The Jews were required to pre- 
sent such a portion of their harvest to 
God, as an expression of gratitude and 
of their sense of dependence. Num. xv. 
19—21. Till this was done, it was not 
lawful to partake of the harvest. The 
offering, of this was regarded as render- 
ing the mass holy, i. e. it was lawful 
then to partake of it. The first-fruits 
were regarded as among the best por- 
tions of the harvest; and it was their 
duty to devote to God that which 
would be the best expression of their 
thanksgiving. This was the general 
practice in relation to all that the land 
produced. ‘The expression here, how- 
ever, has #eference to the small portion 
of dough or kneaded meal that was 
offered to God; and then the mass or 
lump (evexzj2) was left for the use of 
him who made the offering. Num. xv. 
20. % Be holy. Be set apart, or con- 
secrated to God, as he commanded. 
« The lump. The mass. It refers 
here properly to the dough of which a 
part had been offered. The same was 
true also in relation to the harvest, 
after the waive-sheaf had been offered ; 
of the flock, after the first male had 
been offered, dc. | Js also holy. It 
is lawful then for the owner to partake 
of it. The offering of a part has con- 
secrated the whole. By this illustra- 
tion Paul doubtless means to say that 
the Jewish nation, as a people, were 
set apart to the service of God, and 
were so regarded by him. Some have 
suposed that by the first-fruit here 
the apostle intends to refer to the early 


_ gonverts made to the Christian faith in 


the first preaching of the gospel. But 


it is more probable that he refers to the 
patriarchs, the pious men of old, as 
the jfirst-fruits of the Jewish nation. 
See ver. 28. By their piety the nation 
was, in a manner, sanctified, or set 
apart to the service of God; implying 
that yet the great mass of them would 
be reclaimed and saved. Jf the root 
be holy, This figure expresses the 
same thing as is denoted in the first 
part of the verse. The root of a tree is 
the source of nutricious juices neces- 
sary for its growth, and gives its cha- 
racter to the tree. If that be sound, 
pure, vigorous, we expect the same of 
the branches. A root bears a similar 
relation to the tree that the first-fruit 
does to the mass of bread. Perhaps 
there is allusion here to Jer. xi. 16 
where the Jewish nation is representec 
under the image of “a green olive-tiee 
fair, and of goodly fruit.” In this place 
the reference is doubtless to Abraham 
and the patriarchs, as the root or found 
ers of the Jewish nation. If they were 
holy, it is to be expected that the dis- 
tant branches, or descendants, would 
also be so regarded. .The mention of 
the root and branches of a tree gives 
the apostle occasion for an illustration 
of the relation at that time of the Jews 
and Gentiles to the church of Christ. 
17. If some of the branches. ‘The 
illustration here is taken from the prac- 
tice of those who ingraft trees. The 
useless branches, or those which bear 
poor fruit, are cut off, and a better kind 
inserted. ‘If some of the natural de- 
scendants of Abraham, the holy root, 
are cast off because they are unfruitful, 
i. e. because of unbelief and sin.’ | And 
thou. 'The word thou here is used to 
denote the Gentile, whom Paul was 
thon particularly addressing. | Being 
a wild olive-tree. From this passage 
it would seem that the olive-tree was 
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18 Boast * not against the|thou bearest not the root, but 


But.if thou boast, 


@ 1Cor,10.12, 


branches. 


the root thee. 
19 Thou wilt say then, The 


sometimes cultivated, and that cultiva- 
tion was necessary in order to render it 
fruitful. The cultivated olive-tree is 
“of a moderate height, its trunk knotty, 
its bark smooth and ash-coloured, its 
wood is solid and yellowish, the leaves 
are oblong, and almost like those of the 
willow, of a green colour, &c. The 
wild olive is smaller in all its parts.” 
(Calmet.) The wild olive was un- 
fruitful, or its fruit very imperfect and 
useless. The ancient writers explain 
‘this word by “unfruitful, barren.” 
(Schleusner.) This was used, there- 
fore, as the emblem of unfruitfulness 
and barrenness, while the cultivated 
olive produced much fruit. The mean- 
ing here is, that the Gentiles had been 
like the wild olive, unfruitfal in holi- 
ness; that they had been uncultivated 
by the institutions of the true religion, 
and consequently had grown up in the 
wildness and sin of nature. The Jews 
had been like a cultivated olive, long 
under the training and blessing of God. 
q Wert graffed in. ‘The process of 
grafting consists in inserting a scion or 
a young shoot into another tree. To 
do this, a useless limb is removed ; and 
the ingrafted limb produces fruit ac- 
cording to its new nature or kind, and 
not according t& the tree in which it 
is inserted. In this way a tree which 
bears no fruit, or whose branches are 
decaying, may be, recovered, and be- 
come valuable. The figure of the apos- 
tle is a very vivid and beautiful one. 
The ancient root or stock, that of Abra- 
ham, &c. was good. The branches— 
the Jews in the time of the apostle— 
had become decayed and unfruitful, 
and broken off. The Gentiles had 
been graffed into this stock, and had 
»restored the decayed vigour of the an- 
cient people of God; and a fruitless 
church had become vigorous and flou- 
rishing-- But the apostle soon pro- 
ceeds to keep the Gentiles from exalta- 
tion on account of this. 4 Among 
them. Among the branches, so as to 
x 


partake with them of the juices of the 
root. § Partakest of the root. ‘The 
ingrafted limb would derive nenrish- 
ment from the root as much as though 
it were a natural branch of the tree. 
The Gentiles derived now the benefit 
of Abraham’s faith and holy labours, 
and of the promises made to him and 
to his seed. 4 Fatness of the olive- 
tree. The word fatness here means 
fertility, fruitfuiness—the rich juicer 
of the olive producing fruit. See Judg. 
iXOs 

18. Boast not, &c. The tendency 
of men is to triumph over one that is 
fallen and rejected. The danger of 
pride and boasting on account of pri- 
vileges is not less in the church than 
elsewhere.’ Paul saw that some of the 
Gent'les might be in danger of exalta- 
tion over the fallen Jews, and therefore 
cautions them against it. The ingrafted 
shoot, deriving all its vigour and fruit- 
fulness from the stock of another tree, 
ought not to boast against the branches. 
{ But if thow boast. If thou art so 
inconsiderate and wicked, so devoid of 
humility, and lifted up with pride, as 
to boast, yet know that there is no oc- 
casion for it. If there were occasion 
for boasting, it would rather be in the 
root or stock which sustains the 
branches; least of all can it be in 
those which were graffed in, having 
been before wholly unfruitful. | Thow 
bearest not the root. The source of 
all your blessings is in the ancient 
stock. It is clear from this, that the 
apostle regarded the church as one; 
and that the Christian economy was 
only a prolongation of the ancient dis- 
pensation. The tree, even with a part 
of the branches removed, and others 
ingrafted, retains its identity, and is 
never regarded as a different tree. 

19. Thou wilt say then. Thou who 
art a Gentile. Ihe branches were 
broken off, &c. The Jews were re- 
jected in order that the gospel might be 
preached to the Gentiles. - This would 
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brauches were broken off, that 
}] might be graffed in. 

20 Well; because of unbelief 
they were broken off; and thou 
standest by faith. Be not high- 
minded, but fear :* 

21° For if God spared not the 


a Phil.2.12. 


seem to follow from what the apostle 
had said in ver. 11, 12. Perhaps it 
might be said that there was some 
ground of exultation from the fact that 
God had rejected his ancient people for 
the sake of making a way open to ad- 
mit the Gentiles to the church. The 
objection is, that the branches’ were 
broken off in order that others might 
be graffed in. To this Paul replies in 
the next verse, that this was not the 
reason why they were rejected, but 
their wndelief was the cause. 

20. Well. True. It is true they 
were broken off;-but in order to show 
that there was no occasion for boasting, 
he adds that they were not rejected in 
order to admit others, but because of 
their unbelief, and that thei» fate should 
have a salutary impression on those 
who had no occasion for boasting, but 
who might be rejected for the same 
cause. ‘This is an instance of remark- 
able tact and delicacy in an argument, 
admitting the main force of the remark, 
but giving it a slight change in accord- 
ance with the truth, so as to parry its 
force, and give it a practical bearing on 
the very point which he wished to en- 
force. § Thou standest by faith. The 
continuance of these mercies to you 
depends on your fidelity. If you are 
faithful, they will be preserved ; if, like 
the Jews, you become unbelieving and 
unfruitful, like them you will be also 
rejected. This fact should repress 
boasting, and excite to anxiety and 
caution. J Be not high-minded. Do 
not be elated in the conception of your 
privileges, so as to produce vain self- 
confidence and boasting. J But fear. 
This fear stands opposed to the spirit 
~ of boasting an self-confidence, against 
which he was exhorting them. It does 
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natural branches, take heed lest 
he spare not thee. 

22 Behold therefore the good- 
ness and severity of God; on 
them which fell, severity; but 
towards thee, goodness; if? thou 


continue in his goodness: other 
b Heh,3.6,14; 10.23,38. 


not mean terror or horror, but it de» 
notes humility, watchfulness, and soli- 
citude to abide in the faith. Do not 
be haughty and high-minded against 
the Jew, who has been cast off, but 
“demean yourself as a humble believer, 
and one who has need to be continu- 
ally on his guard, and to fear lest he 
may fall through unbelief, and be cast 
off.” (Stwart.) We may here learn, 
(1.) That there is danger lest those 
who are raised to eminent privileges 
should become unduly exalted in their 
own estimation, and despise others. 
(2.) The tendency of faith is to pro- 
mote humility and a sense of our depend- 
ence-on God.. (3.) The system of sal- 
vation by faith produces that solicitude, 
and careful guarding, and watchfulness, 
which is necessary to preserve us from 
apostasy and ruin. 

21. For if God, &c. If God did not 
refrain from rejecting the Jews who 


became unbelievers, assuredly he will , 


not refrain from rejecting you in the 
same circumstances, +It may be sup- 
posed that he will be quite as ready to 
reject the ingrafted branches, as to 
cast off those which belonged to the 
parent stock. The situation of the 
Gentiles is not such as to give them 
any security over the condition of the 
rejected Jew. 

22. Behold, therefore, &c. Regard, 
or contemplate, for purposes of your 
own improvement and benefit, the deai- 
ings of God. We should look on ail 


his dispensations of judgment or jof, | 


mercy, and derive lessons from all to 
promote our own steadfast adherence to 
the faith of the gospel. | The goodness. 
The benevolence or mercy of God to 
wards you in.admitting you to his fa» 
vour. This calls for gratitude, love 
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wise thou * also shalt be cut 

of 

_ 23 And they also, if » they 

bide not still in unbelief, shall 
a Jno.15.2, b 2Cor.3,16. 


confidence. [t demands expressions of 
thanksgiving. It should be highly priz- 
ed, ir order that it may excite to dili- 
gence to secure its continuance. J The 
severity of God. That is, towards the 
Jews. The word severity now sug- 
gests sometimes the idea of harshness, 
or even of cruelty. (Webster.) But 
nothing of this kind is conveyed in the 
original word here. It properly denotes 
cutting off, dxcrouiav, from dmrorenve, 
to cut off; and is commonly applied to 
the act of the gardener or vinedresser 
in trimming trees or vines, and cutting 
off the decayed or useless branches. 
Here it refers to the act of God in czwt- 
ting off or rejecting the Jews as useless 
branches; and conveys no idea of in- 
justice, cruelty, or harshness. It was a 
just act, and consistent with all the per- 
fections of God. It indicated a purpose 
to do that which was right, though the 
inflictions might seem to be severe, and 
though they must involve them in many 
heavy calamities. | On them which 
fell, severity. On the Jews, who had 
been rejected because of their unbelief. 
{ But towards thee, goodness, 'To- 
wards the Gentile world, benevolence. 
The word goodness properly denotes 
benignity or benevolence. Here it sig- 
nifies the kindness of God in bestowing 
these favours on the Gentiles. J Jf 
thou continue in his goodness. The 
word “his” is not in the original. ‘And 
the word goodness may denote integri- 
ty, probity, uprightness, as well as fa- 
vour. Rom. iii, 12, “There is none 
that doeth good.” The Septuagint 
often thus uses the word. Ps. xiii. 1. 3, 
&c. ‘This is probably the meaning 
here; though it may mean ‘if thou 
dost continue in a state of favour;’ 
that is, if your faith and good conduct 
shall be such as to make it proper for 
God <o continue his kindness towards 
you. Christians do not merit the fa- 
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be graffed in: for God is able to 
graff them in again. . 

24 For if thou wert cut out 
of the olive-tree which is wild 


vour of God by their faith and good 
works; but their obedience is an indis- 
pensable condition on which that favour 
is to be continued. It is thus that the 
grace of God is magnified, at the same 
time that the highest good is done to 
man himself. J Otherwise thow also 
shalt be. cut off. Comp. John xv. 2 

The word thow refers here to the Gen 

tile churches. In relation to them the 
favour of God was dependent on their 
fidelity. If they became disobedient 
and unbelieving, then the same princi- 
ple which led him to withdraw his mer- 
cy from the Jewish people would lead 
also to their rejection and exclusion. 
And on this principle God has acted in 
numberless cases. Thus his favour was 
withdrawn from the seven churches of 
Asia (Rev. i—iii.), from Corinth, from 
Antioch, from Philippi, and even from 
Rome itself. 

23. And they also. The Jews. { If 
they bide not, &c. if they do not con- 
tinue in wilful obstinacy and rejection 
of the Messiah. As their unbelief was 
the sole cause of their rejection, so if 
that be removed, they may be again re- 
stored to the divine favour. J For God 
is able, &c. He has, (1.) Power to 
restore them, to bring them back and 
replace them in his favour. (2.) He 
has not d0und himself utterly to reject 
them, and for ever to exclude them. 
In this way the apostle reaches his 
purpose, which was to show them that 
God had not cast away his people, or 
finally rejected the Jewish Wation. ver. 
1,2. That God has this power, the 
apostle proceeds to show in the next 
verse, 

24, For if thou. If you who are 
Gentiles. | Mert cut out of. Or, if 
thou wert of the cutting of the wild 
olive-tree. J Which is wild by nature, 
Which is uncultivated and unfruitful. 
That is, if you were introduced into a 
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by nature, and wert grafled con- | 
‘trary to nature into a good olive- 
tree; how much more shall these, 
which be the natural branches, be 
graffed inte their own olive-tree? 


state of favour with God from a condi- 
tion which was one of enmity and hos- 
tility to him, The argument here is, 
that it was in itself as difficult a thing to 
reclaim them, and change them from 
opposition to God to friendship, as it 
would seem difficult or impossible to 
reclaim and make fruitful the wild 
olive-tree. J And wert graffed con- 
trary to nature. Contrary to your 
natural habits, thoughts, and practices. 
There was among the Gentiles no in- 
clination or tendency towards God. 
his does not mean that they were 
physically depraved, or that their dis- 
position was literally like the wild 
olive; but it is used, for the sake of 
illustration, to show that their moral 
character and habits were unlike those 
of the friends of God. | How much 
more, &c. The meaning of this whole 
verse may be thus expressed: ‘If God 
had mercy on the Gentiles, who were 
outcasts from his favour, shall he not 
much rather on those who were so long 
his people, to whom had been given 
the promises, and the covenants, and the 
law, whose ancestors had been so many 
of them his friends, and among whom 
the Messiah was born?’ In some re- 
spects, there are facilities among the 
Jews for their conversion, which had 
not existed among the Gentiles. They 
worship one God; they admit the au- 
thority of revelation; they have the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament ; they 
expect a Messiah; and they have a 
habit of professed reverence for the will 
of God. 

25 Ignorant of this mystery. The 
word mystery means properly that 
which is concealed, hidden, or un- 
known. And it especially refers, in the 
New Testament, to the truths or doc- 
~ trines which God had reserved to him- 
celf, o« had not before communicated. 
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25 For I would not, breth- 
ren, that ye should be ignorant 
of this mystery, lest ye should - 
be wise in your own conceits, 
that blindness 14 in part * is 


1 or, hardness. a ver.7, 2097,3.11 


It does not mean, as with us often, that 
there was any thing unintelligible ox 
inscrutable in the nature of the doc- 
trine itself, for it was commonly perfect- 
ly plain when it was made known. 
Thus the doctrine, that the division 
between the Jews and the Gentiles 
was to be broken down, ‘is called a 
mystery, because it had been, to the 
times of the apostles, concealed, and 
was then revealed fully for the first 
time. Rom. xvi. 25. Col. i. 26, 27 
Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 51. Mark iv. 11. 
Eph. i. 9; iii. 3. Thus the doctrine 
which the apostle was stating was one 
that until then had been concealed, or 
had not been made known. It does not 
mean that there was ariy thing unin- 
telligible or incompreuensive in it, but 
until then it had not been made known. 
| Lest ye should be wise in your own 
conceits. Paul communicated the truth 
in regard to this, lest they should at- 
tempt to Inquire into it; should specu- 
late about the reason why God had 
rejected the Jews; and should be elated 
with the belief that they had, by their 
own skil. and genius, ascertained the 
cause. Rather than leave them to vain 
speculations and self-gratifiation, he 
chose to cut short all inquiry, by stating 
the truth about their present and future 
state. { Blindness. Or hardness. See 
ver. 7. In part. Not totally, or en- 
tirely. They are not absolutely or 
completely blinded. This is a qualify. 
ing expression; but it does not denote 
what part or portion, or for what 
time it is to continue. It means that 
the blindness in respect to the whele 
nation was only partial. Some were 
then enlightened, and had become 
Christians; and many more would be, 
q To Israel. To the Jews. | Unti. 
the fulness of the Gentiles, &c. The 
word fulness in relation to the Jew 
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happened to Israel, until the 
fulness * of the Gentiles be 


come in. : 
26 And so all Israel shall be 


a Luke 21.24. 


is used in ver. 12. It means until the 
abundance or the great multitude of 
the Gentiles shall be converted. The 
word is not elsewhere used in respect 
to the Gentiles; and it is difficult to 
fx its meaning definitely. It doubtless 
refers to the future spread of the gospel 
among the nations; to the time when 
it may be said that the great mass, 
_ the abundance of the nations, shall be 
converted to God. At present, tney 
are, as they were in the times of the 
apostle, idolaters, so that the mass of 
mankind are far from God. But the 
Scriptures have spoken of a time when 
the gospel shall spread and_ prevail 
among the nations of the earth; and to 
this the apostle refers. He does not 
say, however, that the Jews may not 
be converted until ail the Gentiles be- 
come Christians ; for he expressly sup- 
poses (ver. 12—15) that the conversion 
of the Jews will have an important in- 
fluence in extending the gospel among 
the Gentiles. Probably the meaning is, 
that this blindness is to continue until 
reat numbers of the Gentiles shall be 
converted ; until the gospel shall be ex- 
tensively spread ; and ¢hen the corver- 
sion of the Jews will be a part of the 
rapid spread of the gospel, and will be 
among the most efficient and important 
aids in completing the work, If this is 
the case, then Christians may labour 
still for their conversion. ‘They may 
seek that in connexion with the effort 
to convert the heathen; and they may 
toil with the expectation that the con- 
version of the Jews and Gentiles will 
not be separate, independes.t, and dis- 
tinct events; but will be intermingled, 
and will be perhaps simultaneous. The 
word fulness may denote such a gene- 
ral turning to God, without affirming 
that each individual shall be thus con- 
verted to the Christian faith. 

26, And so. That is, in this man- 
per; or witen the great abundance of 
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saved: as it is written, ! There 
shall come out of Sion the De- 
liverer, and shall turn away un- 


godliness from Jacob : 
b Isa.59.20. 


the Gentiles shall be converted, then all 
Israel shall be saved. J All Israel. 
All the Jews. It was a maxim among 
the Jews that “every Israelite should 
have part in the future age.” (Grotius.} 
The apostle applies that maxim to his 
own purpose ; and declares the sense in 
which it would be true. He does* not 
mean to say that every Jew of every 
age would be saved ; for he had proved 
that a large portion of them would be, 
in his time, rejected and lost. But the 
time would come when, as a people, 
they would be recovered; when the 
nation would turn to God; and when 
it could be said of them that, as a na- 
tion, they were restored to the divine 
favour. It is not clear that he means 
that even then every individual of 
them would be saved, but the body 
of them; the great mass of the nation 
would be. Nor is it. said when this 
would be. This is one of the things 
which “the Father hath putin his own 
power.” Acts i. 7. He has given us 
the assurance that it shall be done to 
encourage us in our efforts to save 
them; and he has concealed the time 
when it shall be, lest we should relax 
our efforts, or feel that no exertions 
were needed to accomplish what must 
take place at a fixed time. § Shall be 
saved. Shall be recovered from their 
rejection; be restored to the divine 
favour ; become followers of the Mes- 
siah, and thus be saved as all other 
Christians are. J As it is written. 
Isa. lix. 20. The quotation is not 
literally made, but the sense of the 
passage is preserved. ‘he Hebrew is, 
“There shall come to Zion a Redeem- 
er, and for those who turn from ungod 
liness in Jacob.” There can be no 
doubt that Isaiah refers here to the 
times of the gospel. J Out of Zion. 
Zion was one of the hills of Jerusalem. 
On this was built the city of David It 
came thus to denote, in general, the 
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27 For * this is my covenant 
unto them, when I shall take 
away their sins. 

a Jer.31.31,&c. Heb.10.16. 


church, or people of God. And when 
it is said that the Redeemer should 
come out vf Zion, it means that he 
should arise among that people, be de- 
scended from themselves, or should not 
be a foreigner. The LXX. however 
render it, “the Redeemer shall come 
on a& ount of Zion.” So the Chaldee 
paraphrase, and the Latin Vulgate. 
{ And shall turn away, &c. ‘The 
Hebrew is, “to those forsaking ungod- 
liness in Jacob.” The Septuagint has 
rendered it in the same manner as the 
apostle. 

27. For this is my covenant, &c. 
This expression is found immediately 
following the other in Isa. lix. 21. But 
the apostle connects with it a part of 
another promise taken from Jer. xxxi. 
33, 34; or rather he abridges that 
promise, und expresses its substance, 
by adding “when I shall take away 
their sins.” It is clear that he intended 
to express the general sense of the 
promises, as they were well known to 
the Jews, and as it was a point con- 
cerning which he did not need to ar- 
gue or reason with them, that God had 
made a covenant with them, and in- 
tended to restore them if they were 
cast off, and should then repent and 
.um to him. The time and manner 
in which this shall be, is not revealed. 
[It may be remarked, however, that that 
passage does not mean that the Re- 
deemer shall come personally and 
preach to them, or reappear for the 
purpose of recalling them to himself ; 
nor does it mean that they will be re- 
stored to the land of their fathers. 
Neither of these ideas is contained in 
the passage. God will doubtless con- 
vert the Jews, as he does the Gentiles, 
ry human means, and in connexion 
with the prayers of his people; so that 
the Gentiles shall yet repay the toil 
‘and care of the ancient Jews in pre- 
serving the Scriptures, and preparing 
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28 As concerning the gospel, 
they are enemies for - your 
sakes: but as touching the elec: 


the way for the Messiah; and both 
shall rejoice that they were made helps 
in ‘spreading the knowledge of the 
Messiah. 

28. As concerning the gospel. So 
far as the gospel is concerned ; or, in 
order to promote its extension and 
spread through theearth. { Zhey are 
enemies. ‘The’ word enemies here 
stands opposed ‘to “ beloved ;” and as 
in one respect, to wit, on «account of 
“election,” they were still beloved, i. ¢. 
beloved dy God, so in another re- 
spect they were his enemies, i. €. op- 
posed to him, or cast off from him. 
The enemies of God denote all who 
are not his true friends. Col. 1. 21. 
Rom v. 10. Comp. ver. 8. The word 
here is applied to the Jews because 
they had rejected the Messiah; had 
become opposed to God; and were 
ther2fore rejected by him. 4 For your 
sakes. For your advantage. Their 
rejection has become the occasion by 
which the gospel has been preached te 
you. Comp. ver. 11. 19, 20. 4 4s 
touching the election. So far as the 
purpose of election is concerned. That 
is, the election of their fathers and of 
the nation to be the peculiar people of 
God. | They are beloved. God 
still regards them with interest; has 
purposes of mercy towards them; in- 
tends still to do them good. ‘This does 


‘not mean that he approved of their 


conduct or character, or that he had 
for them the same kind of affection 
which he would have had if they had 
been obedient. God does not love a 
sinful character ; but he may have still 
purposes of mercy, and regard men 
with deep interest on whom he intends 
yet to bestow mercy. 4 For the fa- 
thers’ sakes. Comp. Deut. x. 15. He 
had chosen their fathers to be his peculiar 
people. He had made many promises 
to Abraham respecting his seed, and 
extended these promises fo his remotest 
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tion, they are beloved for the 
fathers’ sakes. 
@ Deut.10.15. 


posterity. Though salvation is by 
grace, and not, from human merit, yet 
God has respect to his covenant made 
with the fathers, and will not forget 
his promises. It is not on account of 
any merit of the fathers or of ancient 
saints, but solely because God had 
made 2 covenant with them; and this 
purpose of election would be manifest 
to their children in the latest times. 
As those contemplated in the covenant 
made with Abraham, God retained for 
‘ them feelings of peculiar interest , and 
designed their recovery to himself. It 
is clear here that the word election 
does not refer to external privileges ; 
for Paul is not teaching the doctrine 
that they shall be restored to the exter- 
nal privileges of Jews, but that they 
shall be truly converted to God. Yet 
this should not be abused by others to 
lead them to security in sin. No man 
has any security of happiness, and of 
the favour ‘of God, but he who com- 
plies with the terms of his mercy. His 
commands are explicit to repent and 
believe, nor can there be safety except 
in entire compliance with the terms on 
which he is willing to bestow eternal life. 
29. For the gifts. 'The favours or 
benefits which God bestows on men. 
The word y2e!7%+ properly denotes 
any benefit which is conferred on an- 
other as a mere matter of favour, and 
not of reward. See Rom. v. 15, 16; 
vi, 23. Such are all the favours which 
(sod bestows on sinners, including par- 
don, peace, joy, sanctification, and eter- 
nal life. 9 And calling of God. 'The 
word calling (waizic) here denotes that 
act of God by which he extends an in- 
vitation to men to come and partake of 
his favours, whether it be by a personal 
revelation as to the patriarchs, or by the 
promises of the gospel, or by the influ- 
ances of his Spirit... All such invita- 
ions or callings imply a pledge that 
ue will bestow the favour, and will not 
repent, or turn from it, God never 


draws or invites sinners to himself | 
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29 For the gifts and calling 
of God are without’ repentance. 
b Num.23,19, 


without being willing to bestow par- 
don and eternal life. The word cal 
ing here, therefore, has not respect to 
external privileges, but to that choosing 
of a sinner, and influencing him ts 
come to God, which is connected with 
eternal life. 9 Without repentance 
This does not refer to man, but to God, 
It does not mean that God confers his 
favcurs on man without his exercising 
reventance, but that God does not re- 
pent, or change, in his purposes of be- 
stowing his gifts on man. What he 
promises he will fulfil; what he pur- 
poses to do, he will not change from 
or repent of. As he made promises to 
the fathers, he will not repent of them, 
and will not depart from them; they 
shall all be fulfilled; and thus it was 
certain that the ancient people of God 
though many of them had become re- 
bellious, and had been cast off, should 
not be forgotten and abandoned. This 
is a general proposition — respecting 
God, and one repeatedly made of him 
in the Scriptures. See Num. xxiii. 19, 
“God is nota man, that he should lie: 
neither the son of man, that he should 
repent : hath he not said, and shall he 
not doit? or hathhe spoken, and shall 
he not make it good ?” Ezek. xxiv. 14. 
1 Sam. xv. 29. Ps. Ixxxix. 35, 36 
Tit. i. 2. Heb. vi. 18. James i. 17. It 
follows from this, (1.) That all the 
promises made to the people of God 
shall be fulfilled. (2.) ‘That his peo- 
ple need not be discouraged or de- 
sponding, in times of persecution 
and trial. (3.) That none who be- 
come his true friends will be for- 
saken, or cast off. God does not be- 
stow the gift of repentance and faith, 
of pardon and peace, on men, for a 
temporary purpose; nor does he ca- 
priciously withdraw them, and leave 
the soul to ruin. When he renews 3 
soul, it is with reference to his own 
glory ; and to withdraw those favours, 
and leave such a soul once renewed to 
go down to hell, would be as much a 
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30 For as ye in tines * past 
have not believed 1 God, yet 
ave now obtained mercy through 
their unbelief: 

31 Even so have these also 
now not believed, * that through 

a Eph.2.2. 1 or, cbeyed. 
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your mercy they alsc may ob- 
tain mercy. 

32 For God ° hath ? cen- 
cluded them all in unbelief, that 
he might have merey upon 
all. 


6 c.3.33. Gal.3.22,  % or, shut them all up together. 


violation. of all the principles of his na- 
ture as it-would be to all the promises 
of the Scripture. (4.) For God to 
forsake such a soul, and leave it to 
ruin, would imply that he did repent. 
It would suppose a change of purpose 
and of feeling. It would be the cha- 
racter of a capricious being, with no 
settled plan or principles of action ; no 
confidence could be reposed in him, 
and his government would be unwor- 
thy the affections and trust of his in- 
telligent creation. 

30. For as ye. You who were 
Gentiles. J In times past. Before 
the gospel was preached. This refers 
to the former idolatrous and sinful state 
of the heathen world. Comp. Eph. ii. 
2. Acts xiv. 16. 4 Have not believed 
God. Or have not obeyed God. ‘This 
was the character of all the heathen 
nations. | Yet have now obtained 
mercy. Wave been pardoned and ad- 
mitted to the favour of God. ¢ Trough 
their unbelief. By means of the un- 
belief and rejection of the Jews. See 
Note on ver. 11. 

31. Even so have these, &c. 
is, the Jews. | That through your 
mercy, &c. The immediate effect of 
the unbelief of the Jews was to confer 
salvation on the Gentiles, or to open 
the way for the preaching of the gospel 
to them. But its remote effect would 
be to secure the preaching of the gos- 
pel again to the Jews. Through the 
mevoy, that is, the compassion or 
deep feeling of the converted Gentiles ; 
through the deep and tender pity which 
they would feel for the blinded and de- 
graded Jews; the gospel should be again 
carried to them, and they should be 
recalled to the long lost favour of God. 
Each party should thus cause salvation 


That 


to come to the other—the Jews to the 


Gentiles by their unbelief; but the 
Gentiles, in their turn, to the Jews by 
their belizf. We may here learn, (1.) 
Tat the Jews are to be converted by 
the instrumentality of the Gentiles. It 
is not to be by miracle, but by the re- 
gular and common way in which God 
blesses men. (2.) That this is to be 
done. by the mercy, or compassion of 
the Gentiles; by their taking pity on 
the lost and wretched condition of the 
Jewish people. (3.) It is to be when 
the abundance of the Gentiles—that 
is, when great numbers of the Gentiles 
—shall be called in. It may be asked 
here whether the time is not approaching 
for the Gentiles to make efforts to bring 
the Jews to the knowledge of the Mes- 
siah. Hitherto those efforts have been 
unsuccessful; but it will not always be ~ 
so; the time is coming when the pro- 
mises of God in regard to them shall 
be fulfilled. Christians shall be moved 
with deep compassion for the degraded 
and forsaken Jews, and they shall be 
called into the kingdom of God, and 
made efficient agents in extending the 
gospel through the whole world. May 
the time soon come when they shall 
feel as they should, for the rejected and 
forsaken children of Abraham, and 
when their labours for their conversion 
shall be attended with success. 

32. For God hath concluded, &c. 
The word here translated “ concluded” 
(cuvéxxuse), is rendered in the margin 
“shut them all up together.” It is pro- 
perly used in reference to those whe 
are shut up in prison, or to those in a 
city who are shut up by a besieging 
army. 1 Mace. v. 53 vi. 18; xi. 65, 
xv. 25. Josh. vi. 6. Isa. xlv. 1. It 
used in the New Testament of fish 
taken in a net. Luke vy. 6, “They en- 
oiosed a great multitude of fishes.” 
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33 O* the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God! How unsearch- 
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able? are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out ! 

* @ Ps.107.8,. b Job 11.7. Ps.92.5. 


Gal. iii. 22, “But the Scripture hath 
concluded all under sin, that the pro- 
mise,” &c. In this place the Scripture 
is declared to have shut them up under 
sin, i. e. declared them to be sinners; 
gave no hope of rescue by any works 
of their own; and thus kept them (ver. 
23) “shut up unto the faith which 
should afterwards be revealed.” All 
are represented, therefore, as in prison, 
enclosed or confined by God, and to be 
‘ liberated only in his own way and 
time. In regard to the agency of God 
in this, we may remark, (1.) That the 
word does not mean that God compelled 
them to disbelieve the gospel. When, 
in Gal. iii, 22, the Scripture is said to 
have included all under sin, it is not 
meant that the Scripture compelled 
them not to believe. (2.) The word 


does not imply that the sin and} 


unbelief for which they were shut up 
were not voluntary. Even when a man 
is committed to prison, the crime which 
brought him there is voluntary, and for 
it he is responsible. (3.) The keeper 
of a prison does no wrong in confining 
a criminal; or the judge in condemn- 
-ng him; or the executioner in fulfilling 
the sentence of the law. So of God. 
What he does is not to compel men to 
remain under unbelief, but to declare 
that they are so; so to encompass them 
with the proof of it that they shall re- 
alize that there is no escape from the 
evidence of it, and thus to press on 
them the evidence of their need of a 
Saviour. This he does in relation to 
all sinners who ever become converted. 
(4.) Yet God permitted this; suffered 
Jews and Gentiles to fall into unbelief, 
and to be concluded under it, because 
he had a special purpose to answer in 
leaving man to the power of sin and 
unbeliet. One of thoce purposes was, 
doubtless, to manifest the power of his 
grace and mercy in the plan of redemp- 
tion. (5.) In all this, and in all other 
rin, man is voluntary. He chooses his 
e«urse of evil, and God is under no 


obligation to compel him to do other 
wise. Being under unbelief, God de- 
clares the fact, and avails himself of 
it, in the plan of salvation by grace. 
q Them ail. Both Jews and Gentiles. 
4 In unbelief (ic). Unto unbelief. 
He has delivered them over wnto unbe- 
lief, as a man is delivered over into pri- 
son. This is the literal meaning of the 
expression. 4 That he might have 
mercy upon all. Mercy is favour 
shown to the undeserving. It could not 
have been shown to the Jews and the 
Gentiles unless it was before proved that 
they were guilty. For this. purpose 
proof was furnished that they were all 
in unbelief. It was clear, therefore, 
that if favour was shown to either, it 
must be on the same ground, that of 
mere undeserved mercy. Thus all men 
were on a level; and thus all might be 
admitted to heaven without any invidi- 
ous distinctions, or any dealings that 
were not in accordance with mercy and 
love. “ the emphasis in this verse ig 
on the word mercy. It signifies that 
God is under obligation to no one, and 
therefore that all are saved by grace, 
because all are equally ruined.” (Cal- 
vin.) It does not prove that all men 
will be saved; but that those who are 
saved shall be alike saved by the mercy 
of God; and that He intends to confer 
salvation on Jews and Gentiles on the 
same terms. ‘This is properly the close 
of the argument of this epistle. By 
several independent trains of reason 
ing, the apostle had come to the same 
conclusion, that the Jews had no pecu- 
liar privileges in regard to religion, that 
all men were on a level, and that there 
was no hope of salvation for any but in 
the mercy of a sovereign God. This 
conclusion, and the wonderful train of 
events which had led to this state of 
things, give rise to the exclamations 
and ascriptions of praise with which 
the chapter closes. 

33. O the depth, &c. This passags 
should have been translated “O the 
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depth of the riches, and of the wis- 
dom, and of the knowledge of God.” 
The apostle has three subjects of admi- 
ration. Our translation, by the word 
“ both” introduced here, confines it to 
two. The apostle wishes to express 
his admiration of the riches and the 
wisdom, and the knowledge of God. 
So the Syriac, Arabic, &c. Our trans- 
lation has followed the Latin Vulgate. 
The word depth is applied in the Scrip- 
tures to any thing vast and incompre- 
hensible. As the abyss or the ocean 
is unfathomable, so the word comes to 
denote that which words cannot ex- 
press, or that which we cannot compre- 
hend. Ps. xxxvi. 6, “ Thy judgments 
are a great deep.” 1 Cor. ii. 10, “ The 
Spirit searcheth....the deep things of 
God.” Rev. ii. 24, “The depths of Sa- 
tan”—the deep, profound cunning and 
wicked plans of Satan. { Riches. See 
Note, ver. 12. The word denotes the 
abundant blessings and mercies which 
had been conferred on sinful men by 
the:gospel. These were vast ahd won- 
derful. ‘The pardon of sin; the atone- 
ment; the hope of heaven; the peace 
of the gospel; all bestowed on the sin- 
ful, the poor, the wretched, and the 
dying, all bespeak the great mercy and 
rich grace of God. So every pardoned 
sinner may still exclaim. The grace 
of God which pardons him is felt to be 
indeed wonderful, and past comprehen- 
sion. It is beyond the power of lan- 
guage to express; and all that the 
Christian can do, is to follow the ex- 
ample of the apostle, and sit down in 
profound admiration of the rich grace 
of God. The expression “the depth 
of the riches” is a Hebraism, meaning 
the deep or profound riches. { The 
wisdom. Wisdom is the choice of the 
best means to accomplish the best ends. 
The end or design which God had in 
view was to bestow mercy on all; i.e. 
te save men by grace, and not by their 
own works, ver. 832. He intended to 
establish a glorious system that should 
present his mercy as the prominent 
attribute, standing out in living colours 
in all the scheme of salvation. This 
was to be alike shown iu relation to 
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Jews and Gentiles. The wonderfu 
wisdom with which this was done, is 
the object of the apostle’s profound ad- 
miration. This wisdom was seen, (1.) 
In adapting the plan to tne condition 
of yaan. All were sinners. ‘The apos- 
tle in this epistle has fully shown that 
all had come short of the glory of God. 
Man had no power to save himself by 
his own wisdom. The Jews and Gen 
tiles in different ways had sought to 
justify themselves, and had both failed. 
God had suffered both to make the ex- 
periment in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. He had left the world 
for four thousand years to make the 
trial, and then introduced the plan 
of divine wisdom, just so as to meet 
the manifest wants and woes of men. 
(2.) This was shown in his making 
the Jews the occasion of spread- 
ing the system among the Gentiles. 
They were cast off, and rejected; but 
the God of wisdom had made even 
this an occasion of spreading his truth. 
(3.) The same wisdom was yet to be 
seen in his appointing the Gentiles to 
carry the gospel back to the Jews. 
Thus they were to be mutual aids; 
until all their interestsshould be blend- 
ed, and the entire race should be united 
in the love of the same gospel, and the 
service of the same God and Saviour. 
When, therefore, this profound and 
wonderful plan is contemplated, and 
its history traced from the commence- 
ment to the end: of time, no wonder 
that the apostle was fixed in admira- 
tion at the amazing wisdom of him 
who devised it, and who has made all 
events subservient to its establishment 
and spread among men. J And know- 
ledge, . That. is, foreknowledge, oy 
omniscience. This knowledze was 
manifest, (1.) In the profound view of 
man, and acquaintance with all his 
wants and woes. (2.) In a view of the 
precise scheme that would be fitted ta 
recover and save. (3.) In a view of 
the time and circumstances in which ik 
would be best to introduce the scheme, 
(4.) In a discernment of the effect of 
the rejection of the Jews, and of ii.e 
preaching of the gospel amung the 
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34 For? who hath known the 
mind of the Lord ? or who hath 


been his counsellor ? 
a Isa 40.13. Jer.23.18. 


Gentiles. Who but God could see that 
such effects would follow the rejection 
of the Jews? Who but he could know 
that the gospel should yet prevail 
among all the nations? We have only 
to think of the changes in human 
affairs ; the obstacles to the gospel ; the 
difficulties to be surmounted ; and the 
vast work yet to be done, to be amazed 
at the knowledge which can adapt 
* such a scheme to men, and which can 
certainly predict its complete and final 
spread among all the families of man. 
{ How unsearchadle. The word un- 
searchable means that-which cannot 
be investigated or fully understood. 
{ His judgments. This word in this 
place evidently means his arrange- 
ment, his plan, or proceeding. It 
sometimes refers to laws; at other 
times to the decision or determination 
of God; at others to the inflictions of 
his justice. In this last sense it is now 
commonly used. But in the case be- 
fore us, it means his arrangements for 
conferring the gospel on men. Comp. 
Ps. xxxvi. 7, “His judgments are a 
great deep.” 4 His ways. The word 
rendered ways properly denotes a path, 
or road on which one travels. Hence 
it comes also to denote the course or 
manner of life in which one moves; or 
his principles, or morals; his doctrine, 
or teaching, &¢. Applied to God, it de- 
notes his mode or manner of doing 
things; the order, &c. of his divine 
Providence; his movements, in his 
great plans, through the universe. Acts 
xiii. 10, “ Wilt thou not cease to per- 
vert the right ways of the Lord?” to 
oppose, or to render vain, his plan of 
guiding and saving man. Heb. iii. 10, 
“They have not known my ways.” 
Ps. Ixxvii. 19, “Thy way is in the 
sea, thy footsteps are not known.” 
Hfere it refers particularly to his way 
or plan of bringing all nations within 
the reach of his mercy in the gospel. 
4 Past finding out. Literally, which 
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to him, and it shall be recom 


pensed unto him again ? 
b Job 41.1), 


cannot be tracked or traced out, The 
footsteps cannot be followed. As if his 
path were in the sea (Ps. ]xvii. 19), 
and the waves closed immediately, 
leaving no track, it cannot be follow- 
ed or sought out. It is known that he 
has passed, but there is no way of 
tracing his goings. This is a beautiful 
and striking figure. It denotes that 
God’s plans are deep, and beyond our 
comprehension. We can see the proofs 
that he is every where; but how it is, 
we cannot comprehend. We are per- 
mitted to see the vast movements 
around us; but the invisible hand we 
cannot see, nor trace the footsteps of 
that mighty God who performs his 
wonders on the ocean and on the land. 

34, For who hath known? &c. 
This. verse is a quotation, with a 
slight change, from Isa. xl. 13, “ Who 
hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, 
or being his counsellor hath taught 
him?” It is designed to express the 
infinite wisdom and knowledge of 
God, by affirming that no being could 
teach him, or counsel him. Tarthly 
monarchs have counselors of state, 
whom they may consult in times of 
perplexity or danger. But God has no 
such council. He sits alone; nor does 
he call in any or all of his creatures to 
advise him. All created beings are 
not qualified to contribute any thing to 
enlighten or to direct him. It is also 
designed to'silence all opposition to his 
plans, and to hush all murmurings. 
The apostle had proved that this was 
the plan of God. However mysterious 
and inscrutable it might appear to tha 
Jew or the Gentile, yet it was his 
duty to submit to God, and to confide 
in his wisdom, though he was not able 
to trace the reason of his doings, 

35. Or who hath, &c. The centi- 
ment in this verse is found substantially 
in Job xli. 11, “ Who hath prevented 
me, that I should repay him.” ‘he 
Hebrew word “ prevented” mexn- te 
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36 For ¢ of him, and through 
him, and-to him, are all things: 
@ 1Cor.8,6. Ccl.1,16. 


anticipate, to go before ; and God usks 
“who has unticipated me; who has 
conferred favours on me before I have 
on him; who has thus laid me under 
ob.igation tohim.” This is the sense 
in which the apostle uses the word 
here. Who has, by his services, laid 
God under obligation to recompense or 
pay him again? It is added in Job, 
“« Whatsoever is under the whole hea- 
ven is mine.” Thus Paul, contrary 
to the prevailing doctrine of the Jews, 
shows that no one could plead his own 
merits, or advance with a claim on 
God. All the favours of salvation must 
oe bestowed by mercy or grace. God 
owned them all; and he had a right 
to bestow them when and where he 
pleased. The same claim to ail things 
is repeatedly made by God. Ex. xix. 
Se Dent: -xcel4 ib sxxiv. lis). 
4 Shall be recompensed. Repaid asa 
matter of debt. None of God’s mer- 
cies can be conferred in that way; if 
tney could, man could bring God under 
obligation, and destroy the freeness and 
benevolence of his favours. 

36. For of him (¢& airdv). Comp. 1 
Cor. i. 30; viii. 6. This*expression 
doubtless means that he is the original 
source and fountain of all blessings. 
He is the Creator of all, the rich “ foun- 
tain from which all streams of existence 
take their rise.” The design of this 
verse is to show that no creature has 
any claim on Ged. Jews and Gentiles 
must alike receive salvation on the 
ground of his mercy. So far from 
ueving a claim on God, the apostle 
nere affirms that all things have come 
from him, and therefore all must be 
derived to us. Nothing has been pro- 
luced by chance, or hap-hazard ; no- 
thing by created skill or might. All 
has been formed by God; and there- 
fore he has a right to dispose of all. 
§ And through him (di evr). That 
is, by his immediate operating agency. 
The former expression, “of him,” af- 
firmed that he was the original source 
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to * whom le glory for ever, 
Amen. 
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of all things; this declares that all are 
éy him, or through him, as their zmme- 
diate cause. It is mot merely by his 
plan or purpose; it 1s by his agency, 
by the direct exertion of his power in 
their creation and bestowment. By 
his power they are still directed and 
controlled. Human agency, therefore, 
could not lay him under any obliga: 
tion. He does not need the aid of 
man; and he did not call in that aid 
in the creation and government of the 
world. _He is the independent Creator 
and Lord, and on kim none can havea 
claim. J To him (cis avtay) This. 
expression denotes the final cause, 
the reason or end for which all things 
were formed. It is to promote his ho- 
nour and glory. It is to manifest his 
praise, or to give a proper putting forth 
of the glorious attributes of God; that 
the exceeding greatness, and goodness, 
and grandeur of his character might be 
evinced. It is not to promote his hap- 
piness, for he was eternally happy ; net 
to add any thing to him, for he is infi- 
nite; but that he might act as God, 
and have the honour and praise that is 
due to God. As this was the design 
of all things, so it followed that the be- 
stowment of his favours must be in ac- 
cordance with this—in such a way as 
to promote fis glory ; and not so as te 
consult the feelings or views of either 
Jews or Gentiles. All things. The 
universe; the creation, or sti!l more’ 
particularly, the things of which the 
apostle is discoursing. He does not 
affirm that he is the author of sin or 
of sinful thoughts ; not that he creates 
evil, or that evil is designed to prorsote 
his glory. The apostle is not discours- 
ing of these, but of his method of te- 
stowing his favours; and he says that 
these are to be conferred in such a way 
as to promote Ais honour, and tu de- 
clare the praise of him who is the ori 
ginal source, the creator, and the pro- 
prietor of all things. | To whors be 
glory. This ascription of praise ig the 
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appropriate close of the argumentative 
part of the epistle, as well as appro- 
priate to the train of remarks into which 
the apostle had fallen. It expresses 
his hearty amen in concurrence with 
this view; the deep desire of a pious 
man that all might be to God’s glory 
and honour. He had not merely come 
to it by reasoning, but it was the sin- 
vere desire of his soul that it might be 
«. ‘The Christian does not merely 
admit this doctrine ; he is not merely 
dreven to it by argument, but i finds a 
hearty response in his bosom. — He re- 
joices in it; and sincerely desires that 
‘all may be to the honour of God. 
Sinners are often compelled by argu- 
ment to admit it, but they do not love 
it. They would rejoice were it other- 
wise, and be glad if they were permit- 
ted rather to seek their own glory 
than that of the living God. | Glory. 
Praise, honour. J For ever. Not 
merely amid transitory events now, 
but ever onward to eternity. This 
will be the case. There never will be 
a time when the affairs of the universe 
shall not be conducted with reference 
to the glory of God. That honour and 
glory shall shine brighter and brighter, 
and all worlds shall be perfectly adapted 
to show his praise, and to evince his 
greatness, goodness, power, and love 
for ever and ever. ‘Thus let it be, is 
the language of every one that truly 
loves him. 

This closes the argumentative part 
of the epistle. From the close of this 
chapter we may make the following 
observations. 

1, God is infinitely wise, and just, 
and good. This is seen in all his 
plans and doings, and especially in the 
glorious plan of saving men. 

2. It becomes man to be humble. 
He can see but few of the reasons 
of the doings of an infinite God. He 
js not qualified to sit in judgment on 
his plans. He is not fitted to arraign 
him. There is nothing more absurc 
than for a man to contend with God, 
or to find fault with his plans; and 
yet there is nothing more common. 
{fan speaks, and thinks, and reasons 
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on the great things pertaining to tie 
divine mind and plan, as if he were 
qualified to counsel the being of infinite 
wisdom, and to arraign at the bar of his 
own reason the being of infinite good- 
ness, 

3. It is our duty to be submissive to 
God. His plans may often require 
him to cross the path of our pleasures, 
or to remove some of our enjoyments. 
He tries us by requiring us to put con 
fidence in him where we cannot see 
the reason of his doings, and to behkeve 
that he is qualified for universal empire, 
In all such cases it is our.duty to submit 
to his will. He is seeking a grander 
and nobler object than our private 
good. He is seeking the welfare of a 
vast universe ; and he best knows in 
what way that can be promoted. 

4. God is the creator and proprietor 
of all things. It would be possible to 
prove this from his works. But his 
word unequivocally asserts it. He has 
formed, and he upholds, and he directs 
all things for his glory. He who form- 
ed all has aright to all. He who is 
the source of life has the right to di- 
rect it, or to withdraw the gift. He 
on whom all depend has a right to 
homage and praise. 

5. He has formed a universe that is 
eminently adapted to declare his glory 
It evinces infinite power in its crea- 
tion; and it is fitted to fill the mind 
with ever growing wonder and gladness 
in its contemplation. ‘The sacred wri- 
ters were filled with rapture when they 
contemplated it; and all the discove- 
ries of astronomy, and geology, and 
science in general, in modern times, 
are fitted to carry forward the wonder, 
and fill the lips with new expressions 
of praise. The universe is vast and 
grand enough to occupy the thoughts 
for ever. How little do we know of the 
wonders of his creation, even pertain- 
ing to this little world; to our own 
bodies and souls; to the earth, the 
ocean, the beast and the reptile, the 
bird and the insect; how much less of 
that amazing view of worl|s and sys- 
tems which modern astronomy has 
opened to our veiw ,—the vast starry 
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frame which the eye can penetrate 
for millions and millions of miles, and 
where it finds world piled on world, 
and system rising above system, in 
wonderful order and grandeur, and 
where the utmost power of the tele- 
scope can as yet find no bounds. 

6. Equally true is this in his moral 
government. ‘The system is such as 
fo excite our wonder and praise. ‘Tho 
creation and control of free, and active, 
and mighty minds is as wonderful as 
the creation and control of matter, even 
the vast masses of the planetary sys- 
tems. Creation is filled with minds. 
God has peopled the worlds with con- 
scious, free, and active intelligences. 
The wonderful wisdom by which he 
controls them ; the amazing moral pow- 
er by which he guards and binds them 
to himself, by which he restrains and 
awes the rebellious; and the complete 
subjection by which he will bring all 
yet at his feet, is as much replete with 
wonder as the wisdom and skill by 
which he framed the heavens. To 
govern mind requires more wisdom 
and skill than to govern matter. To 
control angels and men evinces more 
glory than to roll the streams or the 
ocean, or than tu propel and guide the 
planets. And especially-is this:true of 
the plan of salvation. ‘That wondrous 
scheme is adapted to call forth eternal 
praise, and to show for ever the wis- 
dom and mercy of God.’ Without such 
a plan, we cannot see now the Divinity 
could be fully manifested; wth that, 
we see God as God, vast, grand, mighty, 
infinite; but still seeking to do good, 
and having power to enter any vast 
mass of iniquity, and to diffuse purity 
and peace over the face of an alienated 
and dying world. 

’. The salvation of sinners is not to 
promote their own glory primarily, but 
that of God “ He is first, and he last ; 
he ‘s midst, and without end,” én their 
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salvation. God seeks his own honour 
and seeks it by their return and their 
obedience. But if they wll not pro- 
mote his glory in that way, they must 
be made to promote it in their ruin. 

8. It is the duty of men to seek the 
honour of this infinitely wise and holy 
God. It commends itself to every man’s 
conscience. God has formed us all; 
and man can have no higher destiny 
and honour than to be permitted to 
promote and spread abroad through all 
the universe the knowledge of a Being 
whose character is infinitely lovely, 
whose government is right, and whose 
presence and favour will diffuse bless- 
ings of salvation and eternal peace on all 
the wide creation that will be obedient 
to his will. 

CHAPTER XII. 

1, I beseech you. The apostle, hav 
ing finished the argwment of this epis 
tle, proceeds now to close it with a 
practical or hertatory application, 
showing its bearing on the duties of 
life, and the practical influence of reli- 
gion. None of the doctrines of the 
gospel are designed to be cold and bar- 
ren speculations. They bear on the 
hearts and lives of men; and the apos- 
tle therefore calls on those to whom he’ 
wrote to dedicate themselves without 
reserve unto God. 4 Therefore. As 
the effect or result of the argument or 
doctrine.: In other words, the whole 
argument of the eleven first chapters is 
fitted to shew the obligation on us to 
devote ourselves to God. From expres- 
sions like these, it is clear that the apos- 
tle never supposed that the tendency 
of the doctrines of grace was to lead to 
licentiousness. Many nave aflirmed 
that such was the tendency of the doc- 
trines of justification by faith, of elec- 
tion and decrees, and of the: perseve- 
rance of the saints. But it is plain that 
Paul had no such apprehensions. Afy 
ter having fully stated and established 
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those doctrines, he concludes that we 
Sught therefore to lead holy lives, and 
on the ground of shem he exhorts men 
to do it. | By the mercies of God. 
The word by (diz) denotes here the 
reason why they should do it, or the 
ground of appeal. So great had been 
the mercy of God, that this constituted 
a reason why they should present their 
bodies, &c. See 1 Cor. i. 10. Rom. 
xv. 30. The word mercies here denotes 
favour shown to the undeserving, or 
kindness, compassion, &c. The plural 
Is used in imitation of the Hebrew word 
for mercy, which has no singular. The 
word is not often used in the New Tes- 
tament. See 2 Cor. i. 3, where God is 
called “the Father of mercies.” Phil. 
ii. 1. Col. iii. 12. Heb, x. 28. The 
particular mercy to which the apostle 
here refers, is that shown to those 
whom he was addressing. He had 
proved that all were by nature under 
sin; that they had no claim on God; 
and that he had showed great compas- 
sion in giving his Son to die for them 
in this state, and in pardoning their 
sins. This was a ground or reason 
why they should devote themselves to 
God. | That ye present. The word 
used here commonly denotes the 
action of bringing and presenting an 
animal or other sacrifice before an 
altar. It implies that the action was a 
free and voluntary offering. Religion 
is free; and the act of devoting our- 
selves to God is one of the most free 
that we ever perform. 4 Your bodies. 
The bodies of animals were offered in 
sacrifice. The apostle specifies their 
bodies particularly in reference to that 
fact. Still the entire animal was de- 
voted; and Paul evidently meant here 
the same as to say, present YOURSELVES, 
your entire person, to the service of 
God. Comp. 1 Cor. vi. 16. James iii. 
6. It was not customary or proper to 
speak of a sacrifice as an offering of a 
soul or spirit, in the common language 
of the Jews; and hence the apostle ap- 
plied their customary language of sa- 
crifice to the offering which Christians 
‘Avere to make of themselves to God. 
A living sacrifice. A sacrifice is 
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an offering made to God as an atone- 
ment for sin; or any offering made to 
him and his service as an expression of 
thanksgiving or homage. It implies 
that he who offers it presents it en- 
tirely, releases all claim or right to it, 
and leaves it to be disposed of for the 
honour of God. In the case of an axi- 
mal, it was slain, and the blood offer- 
ed; in the case of any other offering, 
as the first-fruits, &c. it was set apart 
to the service of God; and he who of 
fered it released all claim on it, and sub- 
mitted it to God, to be disposed of at 
his will. This is the offering which 
the apostle entreats the Romans to 
make: to devote themselves to God, as 
if they had no longer any claim on 
themselves; to be disposed of by him; 
to suffer and bear all that he might ap 
point; and to promote his honour it 
any way which he might command. 
This is the nature’ of true religion. 
q Living (@icay). The expression 
probably means that they were to de- 
vote the vigorous, active powers of 
their bodies and souls to the service of 
God. The Jew offered his victim, 
slew it, and presented it dead. It 
could not be presented again. In op- 
position to this, we are to present our- 
selves with all our. living, vital ener- 
gies. Christianity does not require a 
service of death or inactivity. It de- 
mands vigorous and active powers in 
the service of God the Saviour. There 
is something very affecting in the view 
of such a sacrifice; in regarding life 
with all its energies, its intellectual, and 
moral, and physical powers, as one 
long sacrifice ; one continued offering 
unto God. An immortal being present- 
ed to him; presented voluntarily, with 
all his energies, from day to day, until 
life shall close, so that it may ve said 
that he has lived and died an offering 
made freely unto God. This is religion __ 
q Holy. ‘This means properly without 
blemish or defect. No other sacrifice 
could be made to God. The Jews 
were expressly forbid to offer th which 
was lame, or blind, or in any way de- 
formed, Deut. xv. 21. Lev. i. 3. 10; 
iii. 1; xxii. 20. Deut. xvii. 1, Comp, 
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Mal. i. 8. If offered without any of 
these defects, it was regarded as holy, 
i. e. appropriately set apart, or conse- 
crated to God. In like manner we are 
to consecrate to God our Jest faculties ; 
the vigour of our minds, and talents, 
and time. Not the feebleness of sick- 
ness mercly ; not old age alone; not 
time which we cannot otherwise em- 
ploy, but the first vigour and energies 
of the mind and body ; our youth, and 
health, and strength. Our sacrifice to 
God is to be not divided, separate ; but 
itis to be entire and complete. Many 
are expecting to be Christians in sick- 
ness; many in old age; thus purposing 
to offer unto him the blind and the 
lame. The sacrifice is to be free from 
sin. It is not to be a divided, and bro- 
ken, and polluted service. It is to be 
with the best affections of our hearts 
and lives Acceptable wnto God. 
They are exhorted to offer such a sacri- 
fice as will be acceptable to God ; that 
is, such an one as he had just specified, 
one that was living and holy. No sa- 
crifice should be made which is not 
acceptable to God. ‘The offerings of 
the heathen; the pilgrimages of the 
Mahometans; the self-inflicted penalties 
of the Roman Catholics, uncommanded 
by God, cannot be acceptable to him, 
Those services will be acceptable to 
God, and those only, which he ap- 
points. Comp. Col. il. 20—23. Men 
are not to imvent services ; or to make 
crosses; or to seek persecutions and 
trials; or to provoke opposition. They 
are to do just what God requires of 
them, and that will be acceptable to 
God. And this fact, that what we do 
is acceptable to God, is the highest 
recompense we can have. It matters 
little what men think of us, if God ap- 
proves what we do. To please him 
should be our highest aim; the fact 
that we do please him is our highest 
reward. 4 Which is your reasonable 
service. The word rendered service 
Aureuay) properly denotes worship, 
w he homage rendered 4» God. The 
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this world: but be ye transform 


word reasonable with us means that 
which is “ governed by reason; think- 
ing, speaking. or acting conformably te 
the dictates of reason” (Webster) ; ot 
that which can be shown to be ration- 
al or proper. This does not express 
the meaning of the original. ‘That 
word (Aczv) denotes that which per- 
tains to the mind, and a reasonable 
service means that which is mental, or 
pertaining to reason. It stands opposed, 
not to that which is foolish or unrea- 
ble, but to the external service of the 
Jews, and such as they relied on. for 
salvation. ‘The worship of the Chris- 
tian is that which pertains to the mind, 
or is spiritual ; that of the Jew was ex- 
ternal. Chrysostom renders this phrase 
“your spiritual ministry.” The Syriac, 
“That ye present your bodies, &c. by 
a rational ministry.” 

We may learn from this verse, (1.) 
That the proper worship of God is the 
free homage of the mind. It is not 
forced or constrained. The, offering of 
ourselves should be voluntary. No 
other can be a true offering, and none 
other can be acceptable. (2.) We are 
to offer our entire selves, all that we 
have and are, to God. No other offer- 
ing can be such as he will approve. 
(3.) The character of God is such as 
should lead us to that. It is a charac- 
ter of mercy; of long-continued and 
patient forbearance, and it should in- 
fluence us to devote ourselves to him. 
(4.) It should be done without delay. 
God is as worthy of such service now 
as he ever will or can be. He has 
every possible claim on our affectiuns 
and our hearts. 

2. And be not conformed, &c. The 
word rendered conformed properly 
means to put on the form, fashion, ox 
appearance of another. It may refer 
to any thing pertaining to the habit, 
manner, dress, style >f living, &cc. of 
others. | Of this world (rw auriurw). 
The word which is commonly render: 
ed world, when applied to the material 
universe, is xe¢eecr, cosmos- The word 
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ed by the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may prove * what 
a Eph.5,10,17. 


used here properly denotes an age, or 
generation of men. It may denote a 
particular generation, or it may be 
applied to the race. It is sometimes 
aséd in each of these senses. Thus 
here it may mean that Christians 
should not conform to the maxims, 
nabits, feelings, &c. of a wicked, luxu- 
rious, and idolatrous age, but should be 
conformed solely to the precepts and 
laws of the gospel; or the same princi- 
ple may be extended to every age, and 
the direction may be, that Christians 
should not conform to the prevailing 
habits, style, and manners of the world, 
the people who know not God. They 
are to be governed by the laws of the 
Bible; to fashion their lives after the 
example of Christ; and to form them- 
selves by principles different from those 
* which prevail in the world. In the a- 
plication of this rule there. is much 
difficulty. Many may think that they 
are not conformed to the world, while 
they can easily perceive that their 
neighbour is. ‘They indulge in many 
things which others may think to be 
conformity to the world, and are op- 
posed to many things which others 
think innocent. The design of this 
passage is uoubtléss to produce a spirit 
wiat should not find pleasure in the 
pomp and vanity of the world; and 
which will regard all vain amuse- 
ments and gayeties with disgust, and 
lead the mind to find pleasure in 
better things. { Be ye transformed. 
The word from which the expression 
here is derived means form, habit 
(eqn). The direction is, “put on 
another fcrm, change the form of 
the world for that of Christianity.” 
This word would properly refer to the 
external appearance, but the expres- 
sion which the apostle immediately 
uses, ‘ renewing of the mind,” shows 
that he did not intend to use it with 
reference to that only, but to the change 
of the whole man. The meaning is, 
do not cherish a spirit devoted (o the 
y2 
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is that good, and acceptable, and 
perfect will of God. 


world, following its vain fashions and 

pleasures, but cultivate a spirit attached 

to God, and his kingdom and cause, 
{ By the renewing. By the making 
new ; the changing into new views and 

feelings. The Christian is often repre- 
sented as anew creature. 2 Cor. v.17." 
Gal. vi. 15. Eph. iv. 24, 1 Pet. ii. 2, 
4 Your mind. 'The word translated 
mind properly denotes intellect, as dis- 
tinguished from tke will and affections. 
But here it seems to be used as appli- 
cable to the whole spirit as distinguish- 
ed from the Jody, including the under- 
standing, will, and affections. As if he 
had said, let not this change appertain 
to the body only, but to the soul. Let it 
not be a mere external conformity, but 
let it have its seat in the spirit. All ex- 
ternal changes, if the mind was not 
changed, would be useless, or would be 
hypocrisy. *Christianity seeks to reign 
in the soul; and having its seat there, 
the external conduct and habits will be 
regulated accordingly. 9 That ye may 
prove. The word used here (doxztr2gw) 
is commonly applied to metals, to the 
operation of testing, or trying them by 
the severity of fire, &c. Hence it also 
means to explore, investigate, ascer- 
tain. This is its meaning here. The 
sense is, that such a renewed mind 
is essential to a successful inquiry after 
the will of God. Having a disposv- 
tion to obey him, the mind will be 
prepared to understand his precepts. 
There will be a correspondence he- 
uween the feelings of the heart and his 
will; a nice tact or taste, which will 
admit his laws, and see the propriety 
and beauty of his commands. A re- 
newed heart is the best preparation for 

studying Christianity ; as a man who 
is temperate is the best fitted to under- 
stand the arguments for temperance ; 
the man who is chaste, has most clearly 
and forcibly the arguments for chastity 

é&c. A heartin Jove with the fashions 
and follies of the world is ill-fitted te 
appreciate he arguments for humility 


38 


3 For [ say, through the 
grace given unto me, to every 
man that is among you, not to 


prayer, &c. “If any man willdo his 
will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.” John vii. 17. 
The reason why the heart is renewed 
“is that we may do the will of God: 
the heart that 7s renewed is best fitted 
to appreciate and understand his will. 
q@ That good, &c. This part of the 
verse might be rendered, that ye may 
investigate the will of God, or ascertain 
the will of God, that which is good, 
and perfect, and acceptable. The wil 
of God relates to his commands in re- 
gard to our conduct, his doctrines in 
regard to our belief, his providential 
dealings in relation to our external cir- 
cumstances. It means what God de- 
mands of us, in whatever way it may 
be made known. ‘They do not err 
from his ways who seek his guidance, 
and who, not confiding in their own 
. wisdom, but in God, commit their way 
tohim. ‘The meek will he guide in 
judgment, and the meek will he teach 
his way.” Ps, xxv. 9. The word good 
here is not an adjective agreeing with 
“ will,” but a noun. ‘That ye may 
find the will of God, that which is good 
and acceptable.’ It implies that that 
thing which is good is his will; or that 
we may find his will by finding that 
which is good and perfect. That is 
good which promotes the honour of 
God and the interests of his universe. 
{ Perfect. Free from defect, stain, or 
injury. ‘That which has all its parts 
complete, or which is not dispropor- 
tionate. Applied to religion, it means 
that which is consistent, “which 3 is car- 
ried out ; which is evinced in ail the 
circumstances and relations of life. 
q Acceptable. That’ which will be 
pleasing to God, or which he will ap- 
prove. ‘There is scarcely a more diffi- 
cult text in the Bible than this, or one 
that is more full of meaning. It in- 
voive the main dity of religion to be 
separated from thy world, aud ex- 
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think of himself more * highly 
than he ought to think ; but to = 
1 think soberly, according as God 


@ c.11.20. 1 to sobriety. 


presses the way in which that duty 
may be performed, and in which we 
may live so as to ascertain and do the 
will of God. If all Christians would 
obey this, religion would be every 
where honoured. If all would separate 
from the vices and follies, the amuse- 
ments and gayeties of the world, Christ 
would be glorified. If all were truly 
renewed in their minds, they would 
lose their relish for such things, and 
seeking only to do the will of God, 
they would not be slow to find it. 

3. For I say. The word “ for’ 
shows that the apostle is about to intro- 
duce some additional consideratiens to 
enforce what he had just said; or te 
show how we may evince a mind 
that is not conformed to the world. 
{ Through the grace. Through the 
favour, or in virtue of the favour of 
the apostolic office. By the authority 
that is conferred on me to declare the 
will of God as an apostle. See Note, 
ch. i. 5. See also Gal. i. 6.153 it. 9, 
Eph. iii. 8. 1 Tim, 1.14. J Wot to 
think, &c. Not to over-estimate him- 
self, or to think more of himself than 
he ought to. . What is the true stand- 
ard by which we owght to estimate 
ourselves he immediately adds. This 
is a caution against pride; and an ex- 
hortation not to judge of ourselves by 
our talents, wealth, or office, but tc 
form another standard of judging of 
ourselves, by our Christian character. 
The Romans would probably be in 
much danger from this quarter. The 
prevailing habit of judging among them 
was according to rank, or wealth, or 
eloquence, or office. While this habit 
of judging prevailed in the world around 
them, there was, danger that it might 
also prevail in the church. And the 
exhortation was that they should not 
judge of their own characters by the 
usual modes among men, but hy their 
Christian attainments. There 1s 10 
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hath dealt to every’ man the 
measure * of faith. 
a Eph.4.7,&c, 


sin to which men are more prone than 
an inordinate self-valuation and pride. 
Instead of judging by that which con- 
stitutes true excellence of character, 
-hey pride themselves on that which is 
of no intrinsic value; on rank, and ti- 
tles, and external accomplishments ; or 
on talents, learning, er wealth. The 
only true standard of character pertains 
to the principles of action, or to that 
which constitutes the moral nature of 
the man; and to that the apostle calls 
the Roman people. {| But to think 
soberly. Literally, “to think so as to 
act soberly or wisely.” So to estimate 
ourselves as to act or demean ourselves 
wisely, prudently, modestly. Those 
who over-estimate themselves are proud, 
haughty, foolish in their deportment. 
Those who think of themselves as they 
ought, are medest, sober, prudent. 
There is no way to maintain a wise 
and proper conduct so certain, as to 
form a humble and modest estimate of 
our own character. { According as 
God hath dealt. As God has measured 
to each one, or apportioned to each one. 
In this place the faith which Chris- 
tians have, is traced to God as its giver. 
This fact, that God has given it, will 
be itself one of the most effectual pro- 
moters of humility and right feeling. 
Men commonly regard the objects on 
which they pride themselves as things 
of their own creation, or as depending 
on themseives. But let an object be 
regarded as the gift of God, and it ceases 
to excite pride, and the feeling is at 
once changed into gratitude. He, 
therefore, who regards God as the 
source of all blessings, and he only, 
will be a humble man. 4, The meu- 
sure of faith. "The word faith here is 
evidently put for religion, or Chris- 
tianity. Faith is a main thing in reli- 
zion. It constitutes its first demand, 
and the Christian religion, therefore, is 
characterized by its faith, or its con- 
fidence in God. See Mark xvi. 17. 
Comp. Heb. xi. Rom. ‘ty. 
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4 For as we have many! 
members in one body, and ail 
b 1Cor.12.4,12, 


not, therefore, to be elated in our view 
of ourselves; we are not to judge of 
our own characters by wealth, or ta- 
lent, or learning, but by our attachment 
to God, and by the influence of faith 
on our minds. The meaning is, Judge 
yourselves, or estimate yourselves, by 


‘your piety. The propriety of this rule 


is apparent, (1.) Because no other 
standard is a correct one, or one.of va 
lue. Our talent, learning, rank, or 
wealth, is a very improper rule by 
which to estimate ourselves. All may 
be wholly unconnected with moral 
worth ; and the worst as well as the 
best men may possess them. (2.) God 
will judge us in the day of judgment 
by our attachment to Christ and his 
cause (Matt. xxv.); and tnat is the 
true standard by which to estimate 
ourselves here. (3.) Nothing else will 
secure and promote humility but this. 
All other things may produce or pro- 
mote pride, but this will effectually se- 
cure humility. ‘The fact that God has 
given all that we have; the fact 
that the poor and obscure may have as 
true an elevation of character as cur- 
selves; the consciousness of our own 
imperfections and short-comings in the 
Christian faith ; and the certainty that 
we are soon to be arraigned to try this 
great question, whether we have evi- 
dence that we are the friends of God; 
will all tend to promote humbleness of 
mind, and to bring down our usual in- 
ordinate self-estimation. If all Chris. 
tians judged themselves in this way, it 
would remove at once no small part 
of the pride of station and of life from 
the world, and would produce deep at- 
tachment for those who are blessed 
with the faith of the gospel, though 
they may be unadorned by any of the 
wealth or trappings which now pro- 
mote pride and distinctions among men. 

4. For. This word here denotes a 
farther illustration or proof of what he 
had just before said. ‘The duty to which 


We are | he was-exhorting the Romans was, not 
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members have not the same of- 
fice 3 


to be unduly exalted or elevated in their 
own estimation. In order to produce 
proper humility, he shows them that 
God has appointed certain orders or 
grades in the church; that all are use- 
ful- in their proper place; that we 
should seek to discharge our duty in 
sur appropriate sphere; and ¢hus that 
due subordination and order would be 
observed. To show this, he introduces 
a beautiful comparison drawn from the 
human body. ‘There are various mem- 
bers in the human frame; all useful 
and honourable in their proper place ; 
and all designed to promote the order, 
and beauty, and harmony of the whole. 
So the church is one body, consisting 
of many members, and each is fitted to 
be useful and comely in its proper 
place. ‘The same comparison he uses 
with great beauty and force in 1 Cor. 
xi. 4—31; also Eph. iv. 25; v. 30. 
In that chapter the comparison is car- 
ried out to much greater length, and 
its influence shown with great force. 
§ Many members. Limbs, or parts; 
feet, hands, eyes, ears, &c. 1 Cor. xii. 
14,15. YJ Jn one body. Constituting 
one body; or united in one, and mak- 
ing one person. Essential to the ex- 
istence, beauty, and happiness of the 
one body or person. { Zhe same of- 
jice. The same use or design ; not all 
appointed for the same thing ; one is to 
see, another to hear, a third to walk 
with, &c. 1 Cor. xii. 14—23, 

5. So we, being many. We who 
ere Christians, and who are numerous 
as individuais. {| £7e ce body, Are 
united together, constituting one socie- 
ty or one people, mztualiy dependent, 
and having the same great interests at 
Beart, though to be promoted by us 
according to our peculiar taients and 
opportunities. As the welfare of the 
same body is to be promoted in one 
inmanner by the feet, in another by the 
eye, dc; so the welfare of the body 
of Christ is to be promoted by discharg- 
mg our duties in our appropriate sphere, 
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5 So we, being many, are 
one body * in Christ, and every 
, @ Eph.1.23, 


as God has appointed us. { Jn Christ. 
One body, joined to Christ, or con 
nected with him as the head. Eph. i 
22, 23, “ And gave him to be head over 
all things to the church, which is his 
body.” Comp. John xv. 1—7. This 
does not mean that there is any phy- 
sical or literal union, or any destruc- 
tion of personal identity, or any thing 
particularly mysterious or unintelligi 
ble. Christians acknowledge him as 
their head, i. e. their lawgiver; theiz 
counsellor, guide, and Redeemer. They 
are bound to him by peculiarly tender 
ties of affection, gratitude, and friend- 
ship; they are united zm him, i. e. in 
acknowledging him as their common 
Lord and Saviour. Any other union 
than this is impossible; and the sacred 
writers never intended that expressions 
like these should be explained literally. 
The union of Christians to Christ is 
the most tender and interesting of any 
in this world, but no more mysterious 
than that which binds friend to friend, 
children to parents, or husbands to 
their wives. Comp. Eph. v. 23—-33. 
{ And every one members one of an 
other. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 25, 26. That 
is, we are so united as to be mutually 
dependent; each one is of service to 
the other; and the existence and office 
of the one is necessary to the useful- 
ness of the other. Thus the members 
of the body may be said to be members 
one of another; as the feet could not, 
for example, perform their functions or 
be of use if it were not for the eye; the 
ear, the hand, the teeth, &c. would be 
useless if it were not for the other 
members, which go to make up the en- 
tire person. hus in the church, every 
individuai is not only necessary in his 
place as an individual, but is needful 
to the proper symmetry and action of 
the whole. And we may learn here, 
(1.) That no member of the church 
of Christ should esteem himself ww be 
of no importance. In his own piace 
he may be of as mach consequence as 
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one members one of another. given to us, whether prophecy, 
6 Having then gifts differing * | let ws prophesy according to the 

according to the grace that is | proportion of faith; 
@ 1Pet.4,10,11. 


the man of learning, wealth, and talent | that we have is a matter of grace, tt 
may be in his. (2.) God designed that | should keep us from pride; and it should 
there should be differences of endow- | make us willing to occupy our appropri- 
ments of nature and of grace in the | ate place in the church. True honour 
hurch; just as it was needful that | consists not in splendid endowments, or 
there should be differences in the mem- | great wealth and office. It consists in 
vers of the human body. (3.) No one | rightly discharging the duties which God 
should despise or lightly esteem an- | requires of us in our appropriate sphere. 
other. All are necessary. We can no | If all men held their talents as the gift 
more spare the foot or the hand than | of God; if all would find and occupy 
-we can the eye; though the latter | in society the place for which God de- 
may be much more curious and strik- | signed them, it would prevent no small 
ing as a proof of divine skill. We do | part of the uneasiness, the restlessness, 
not despise the hand or the foot any | the ambition, and misery of the world. 
more than we do the eye; and in all| { Whether prophecy. 'The apostle now 
we should acknowledge the goodness | proceeds to specify the different class- 
and wisdom of God. See these thoughts | es of gifts or endowments which Chris- 
carried out in 1 Cor. xii. 21—25. tians have, and to exhort them to dis- 
6. Having then gifts. All the en-| charge aright the duty which results 
dowments which Christians have are | from the rank or office which they held 
regarded by the apostle as gifts. God|in the church. The first is prophecy. 
has conferred them; and this fact, |This word properly means to predict 
when properly felt, tends much to pre- | future events, but it also means to de- 
vent our thinking of ourselves more | clare the divine will; to interpret the 
highly than we ought to think. ver. 3. | purposes of God; or to make known 
For the use of the word rendered gifts, |in any way the truth of God, which is 
see ch. i. 11; v. 15, 16; vi. 23; xi. 29. | designed to influence men. Its jirs 
1 Cor. vii. 7; xii. 4, 9.28, &c. It may | meaning is to predict or foretell future 
refer to natural endowments as well as | events; but as those.who did. this were 
to the favours of grace; though in this | messengers of God, and as they com- 
place it refers doubtless to the distinc- | monly connected with such predictions 
tions conferred on Christians in the | instructions and exhortations in regard 
churches. | Differing. It was never | to the sins, and dangers, and duties of 
designed that all Christians should be | men, the word came to denote any 
equal. God designed that men should | who warned, or threatened, or in any 
have different endowments. The very | way communicated the will of God; 
nature of society supposes this. here | and even those who uttered devotional 
never was a state of perfect equality in | sentiments or praise. The name in the 
any thing; and it would be impossible | New Testament is commonly connect- 
that there should be, and yet preserve | ed with teachers. Acts xiii. 1, “ There 
society. In this, God exercises a sove- | were in the church at Antioch certain 
reignty, and bestows his favours as he | prophets, and teachers, as Barnabas,” 
pleases, injuring no one by conferring | &c.; xv. 32, “And Judas and Silag 


favours on others; and holding me re- | being prophets themselves,” &c.; xxi 
sponsible for the right use of what J/10, “A certain prophet named Aga- 
have, and not for what may be confer- | bes.” In 1 Cor. xii. 28, 29, prophets 
red on my neighbour. 4 According to }.«te mentioned as a class of teachers 
the grace. That is, the favour, the | immediately after apostles, “ And God 
merry that is bestowefl on us. As all | hath set some in the church; first 
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apostles, secondly prophets; thirdly 
teachers,” ézc. The same class of 
persons is again mentioned in 1! Cor. 
xiv. 29—32. 39. In this place they are 
spoken of as being under the influence 
of revelation, “ Let the prophets speak 
two or three, and let the other judge. 
If any thing be revealed to another 
that sitteth by, let the first hold his 
peace. And the spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets.” ver. 39, 
“ Covet to prophesy, and forbid not to 
speak with tongues.” In this place 
endowments are mentioned under the 
name of prophecy evidently in advance 
even of the power of speaking with 
tongues. Yet all these were to be sub- 
ject to the authority of the apostle. 1 
Cor. xiv. 37. In Eph. iv. 11, they are 
mentioned again in the same order: 
“And he gave some apostles; and 
some prophets; and some evangelists ; 
and some pastors, and teachers,” &c. 
From these passages the following 
things seem clear in relation to this 
class of persons. (1.) They were an 
order of teachers distinct from the apos- 
tles, and net to them in authority and 
rank, (2.) They were under the in- 
fluence of revelation, or inspiration in 
a certain sense. (3.) They had power 
of controlling themselves, and of speak- 
ing or keeping silence as’ they chose. 
They had the power of using their 
prophetic gifts as we have the ordinary 
faculties of our minds; and of course 
of abusing them also. This abuse was 
apparent also in the case of those who 
had the power of speaking with tongues. 
1 Cor. xiv. 2. 4, 6. 11, &c. (4.) They 
were subject to the apostles. (5.) They 
were swperior to the other teachers 
and pastors in the church. (6.) The 
office or the endowment was tempo- 
rary, designed for the settlement and 
establishment of the church; and then, 
tike the apostolic office, having accom- 
plished its purpose, to be disused, and 
to cease. From these remarks, also, 
wil] be seen the propriety of regulating 
this office by apostolic authority ; or 
stating, as the apostle does here, the 
manner or rule by which this gift was 
lu be exercised. J According to the 
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proportion. This word (dyzasyiay) is 
nowhere else used in the New Testa- 
ment. The word properly applies to 
mathematics (Schleusner), and means 
the ratio or proportion which results 
from comparison of one number or 
magnitude with another. -in a large 
sense, therefore, as applied to other 
subjects, it denotes the measure of any 
thing. With us it means analogy, or, 
the congruity or resemblance discovered 
between one thing and another, as we 
say there is an analogy or resemblance 
between the truths taught by reason 
and revelation. (See Butler’s Analogy.) 
But this,is not its meaning here. It 
means the measure, the amount of 
faith bestowed on them, for he was 
exhorting them to (ver. 3) “Think 
soberly, according as God hath dealt tc 
every man the measure of faith.” The 
word faith here means evidently, not 
the truths of the Bible elsewhere re- 
vealed; nor their confidence in God; 
nor their personal piety ; but the extra- 
ordinary endowment bestowed on them 
by the gifts of prophecy. They were 
to confine themselves strictly to that> 
they were not to usurp the apostolic 
authority, or to attempt to exercise 
their peculiar office; but they were te 
confine themselves strictly to the func- 
tions of their office according to the. 
measure of their faith, i. e. the extraor- 
dinary endowment conferred on them. 
The word faith is thus used often to 
denote that extraordinary confidence in 
God which attended the workirg of 
miracles, &c. Matt. xvii. 26; xxi. 21 
Luke xvii. 6. If this be the fair inter- 
pretation of the passage, then it is clear 
that the interpretation which applies it 
to systems of theology, and which de. 
mands that we should interpret the 
Bible‘so as to accord with the system, is 
one that is wholly unwarranted. It ia 
to be referred solely to this class of re- 
ligious teachers, without reference to 
any system of doctrine, or to any thing 
which had been revealed to any other 
class of men ; or without affirming thar. 
there is any resemblance between «ne 
truth and another. All that may be 
true, bu it iv not the truth taught im 
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7 Or ministry, let us wait 
this passage. And it is equally clear 
that the passage is not to be applied to 
teachers now, except as an illustration 
of the general principle that even 
those endowed with great and splendid 
talents are not to over-estimate them, 
but to regard them as the gift of God; 
to exercise them in subordination to 
his appointment; and to seek to em- 
ploy’ them in the manner, the place, 
xnd to the purpose that shall be ac- 
cording to his will. They are to em- 
ploy them in the purpose for which 
God gave them; AND FOR NO OTHER. 

7. Or ministry (Staxviavy) This 
word properly means service of any 
kind. Luke x. 40. It is used in re- 
ligion to denote the service which is 
rendered to Christ as the Master. It is 
applied to ail classes of ministers in the 
New Testament, as denoting their be- 
ing the servants of Christ; and it is 
used particularly to denote that class 
who from this word were called dea- 
cons, i. e. those who had the care of the 
poor, who provided for the sick, and 
who watched over the external mat- 
ters of the church. In the following 
places it is used to denote the ministry, 
or service, which Paul and the other 
apostles rendered in their public work. 
Acts r0l7e 25's vi, 44°xil.- 25; xx, 24; 
xxi. 19. Rom. xi. 13; xv. 31. 2 Cor. 
v. 18; vi. 3. Eph. iv. 12, 1 Tim. i. 
12. In a few places this word is used 
to denote the office which the deacons 
fulfilled. Acts vi. 1. Acts xi. 29. 1 
Cor. xvi. 15. 2 Cor. xi. 8. In this 
sense the word deacon (diaxovec) is 
most commonly used, as denoting the 
office which was performed in providing 
for the poor, and administering the 
alms of the church. It is not easy to 
say in what sense it is used here. I am 
inclined to the opinion that he did not 
refer to those who were appropriately 
called deacons, but to those engaged in 
the office of the ministry of the word ; 
whose business it was to preach, and 
thus to serve the churches. In this 
sense the word is often used in the 
Wew Testament, and the connexion 
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on our ministering; or he that 
seems to demand the same interpreta. 
tion here. {| On our ministering 
Let us be wholly and diligently oc- 
cupied in this. Let this be our great 
business, and let us give entire atten. 
tion to it. Particularly the connexion 
requires us to understand this as di- 
recting those who ministered not to 
aspire to the office and honours of those 
who prophesied. Let them not think 
of themselves more highly than they 
ought, but be engaged entirely in their 
own appropriate work. J He that 
teacheth. 'This word denotes those who 
instruct, or communicate knowledge 
It is clear that it is used to denote a 
class of persons different, in some re 
spects, from those who prophesied and 
from those who exhorted. Butin what 
this difference consisted, is not clear. 
Teachers sz mentioned in the New 
Testament in the grade next to the 
prophets., Acts xiii. 1. 1 Cor, xii. 28, 
29, Eph. iv. 11. Perhaps the differ- 
ence between the prophets, the minis- 
ters, the teachers, and the exhorters 
was this, that the first spake by inspira: 
tion; the second engaged in all tha 
functions of the ministry properly so 
called, including the administration of 
the sacraments ; the teachers were em 
ployed in communicating instruction 
simply, teaching the doctrines of re- 
ligion, but without assunaing the office 
of ministers; and the fourth exhorted, 
or entreated Christians to lead a holy 
life, without making it a particular 
subject to teach, and without pretend- 
ing to administer the ordinances of 
religion. The fact that teachers are s¢ 
often mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, shows that they were a class by 
themselves. It may be worthy of re- 
mark that the churches in New Eng- 
land had, at first, a class of men who 
were called teachers. One was ap- 
pointed to this office in every church, 
distinct from the pastor, whose prope1 
business it was to mstrwct the congre- 
gation in the doctrines of religion 
The same thing exists substantially 
now in most churches, in the appoint 
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ment of Sunday-school zeachers, whose 
main business it is to instruct the children 
in the doctrines of the Christian religion. 
ft is an office of great importance to 
the church ; and the exhortation of the 
apostle may be applied to them: that 
they should be assiduous, constant, dili- 
gent in their teaching ; that they should 
confine themselves to their appropriate 
place ; and should feel that their office 
is of great importance in the church of 
God; and remember that this is his 
arrangement, designed to promote the 
edification of his people. 

8. He that exhorteth. This word 
properly denotes one who urges to the 
practical duties of religion, in distinc- 
tion from one who teaches its doctrines. 
One who presents the warnings and 
the promises of God, to excite men to 
the discharge of their duty. It is clear 
that there were persons who were re- 
cognised as engaging especially m this 
duty, and who were known by this ap- 
pellation, as distinguished from pro- 
phets and teachers. How long this 
was continued, there is no means of 
ascertaining ; but it cannot be doubted 
that it may still be expedient, in many 
times and places, to have persons desig- 
uated to this work. In most churches 
this duty is now blended with the other 
offices of the ministry. § Me that 
giveth. Margin, “imparteth.” The 
word denotes the person whose office 
it was to distribute ; and probably desig- 
nates him who distributed the alms of 
the church, or him who was the deacon 
of the congregation. The connexion 
requires that this meaning should be 
given to the passage; and the word 
rendered giveth may denote one who 
imparts or distributes that which has 
been committed to him for that pur- 
ose, as well as one who gives out of 
his private property. As the apostle is 
speaking here of offices in the church, 
the former is evidently that which is 


intended. It was deemed an importent 
matter among the early Christians te 
impart liberally of their substance ts 
support the poor, and provide for the 
needy. Acts ii. 44—47; iv. 34—37; vy. 
1—11. Gal. 11.10. Rom. xv. 26, 2 Cor 
viii; 8; ix. 2. 12. Hence it becama 
necessary to appoint persons over these 
contributions, who should be especially 
charged with the management of them, 
and who would see that they were pro- 
perly distributed. Acts vi, 1—6. These 
were the persons who were—denomi 
nated deacons. Phil. i. 1. 1 Tim. ni 
8.12. 9 With simplicity. See Mait. 
vi..22, “If thine eye be single,” &c 
Luke xi. 34. The word simplicity 
(Grroric) is used in a similar sense to 
denote singleness, honesty of aim, 
purity, integrity, without any mixture 
of a base, seifish, or sinister end. It re- 
quires the bestowment of a favour with 
out seeking any personai or selfish 
ends; without partiality ; but actuated 
only by the desire to bestow them in 
the best possible manner to promote 
the object for which they were given 
2 Cor. viii. 25 ix. 11,13; i112, Eph 
vi. 5. Col. ri. 22. Itis plain that when 
property was intrusted to them, there 
would be danger that they might be 
tempted to employ it for selfish and 
sinister ends, to promote their influ. 
ence and prosperity; and hence the 
apcsile exhorted them to do it with a 
single aim to the object for which it 
was given. Weil did he know that 
there was nothing more tempting than 
the possession of wealth, though given 
to be appropriated to others. And this 
exhortation is applicable not only to 
the deacons of the churches, but to all 
who in this day of Christian benevo- 
lence are intrusted with monev to ad- 
vance the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 4 He that ruleth. This word 
properly designates one who is set over 
others, or who presides or rules, cr one 
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who attends with diligence and care to 
athing. In 1 Thess. v. 12, it is used 
in relation tc mmisters in general: 
“ And we beseech you, brethren, to 
know them which labour among you 
and are over you in the Lord.” 1 Tim. 
iii. 4, 5. 12, it is applied to the head 
of a family, or one who diligently and 
faithfully performs the duty of a fa- 
ther: “One that ruleth well his own 
house.” 1 Tim. v. 17, it is applied to 
“elders” in the church: “Let the 
elders that rule well,” &c. It is not 
elsewhere used except in Titus iii. 8. 
14, in a different sense, where it is 
translated “to maintain good works.” 
The prevailing sense of the word, there- 
fore, is to rule, to preside over, or to 
have the management of. But to what 
class of persons reference is had here, 
and what was precisely their duty, has 
been made a matter of controversy, and 
‘tis not easy to determine. Whether 
this refers to a permanent office in the 
church, or to an occasional presiding 
in their assemblies convened for busi- 
ness, &c. is not settled by the use of 
the word. It has the idea of ruling’, as 
in a family, or of presiding, as in a 
deliberative assembly; and either of 
these ideas would convey all that is 
implied in the original word. Comp. 
1 Cor. xii. 28. ¥ With diligence. This 
word properly means haste (Mark vi. 
25. Luke i. 39); but it also denotes 
industry, attention, care. 2 Cor. vii. 
11, “ What carefulness it wrought in 
you.” 12, “That our care for you in 
the sight of God,” &c. viii. 7, 8, (Gr.) 
Heb. vi. 11. It means here that they 
should be attentive to the duties of 
their vocation, and engage with ardour 
in that which was committed to them 
todo. He that showeth mercy. It 
is probable, says Calvin, that this refers 
to those who had the care of the sick 
and infirm, the aged and the needy ; 
not so much to provide for them by 
charity, as to attend on them in their 
affliction, and to take care of them. 
To the deacons was committed the 
duty of distributing alms, but to others 
that of personal attendance. This 
san hardly be called an office ‘v the 
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technical sense; and yet it is not 
improbable that they were designated 
to this by the church, anJ requested to 
perform it. There were no hospitals 
and no almshouses. Christians felt it 
their duty to show personal attention 
to the infirm and the sick ; and so im- 
portant was their office, that it was 
deemed worthy of notice in a general 
direction to the church. 4 With cheer- 
fulness. The direction given to those 
who distributed alms was to do it with 
simplicity, with an honest aim to 
meet the purpose for which it was in- 
trusted to them. The direction here 
varies according to the duty to be per 
formed. It is to be done with cheerful- 
ness, pleasantness, joy; with a kind, 
benign, and happy temper. The im- 
portance of this direction to those in 
this situation is apparent. Nothing 
tends so much to enhance the value of 
personal attendance on the sick and 
afflicted, as a kind and cheerful tem- 
per. If any where a mild, amiable, 
cheerful, and patient disposition is 
needed, it is near a sick bed, and when 
administering to the wants of those 
who are in affliction, And whenever 
we may be called to such a service, we 
should remember that this is indispensa- 
ble. If moroseness, or impatience, or 
fretfulness is discovered in us, it will 
pain those whom we seek to benefit, 
imbitter their feelings, and render our 
services of comparatively little value. 
The needy and infirm, the feeble and 
the aged, have enough to bear without 
the impatience and harshness of pro- 
fessed friends. It may be added that 
the exainple of the Lord Jesus Christ 
is the brightest which the world has 
furnished of this temper. Though con- 
stantly encompassed by the infirm and 
the afflicted, yet he was always kind, 
and gentle, and mild, and has left be- 
fore us exactly what the apostle meant 
when he said, “he that showeth merey 
with cheerfulness.” The example of 
the good Samaritan is also another in 
stance of what is intended by this di 
rection, Comp. 2 Cor, ix. 7, ‘This 
direction is particularly applicable to 4 
physician. 
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We have here an account of the es- 
tablishment, the. order, and the duties 
of the different members of the Chris- 
tian church. The amount of it all is, 
that we should discharge with fidelity 
the duties which belong to us in the 
sphere of life in which we are placed ; 
and not despise the rank which God 
has assigned us; not to think of our- 
selves more highly than we ought; but 
to act well our part, according to the 
station where we are placed, and the 
talents with which we are cndowed. 
If this were done, it would put an end 
to discontent, ambition, and strife, and 
would produce the blessings of univer- 
sal peace and order. 

9. Let love. ‘lhe apostle proceeds 
to specify the duties of Christians in 
general, that they might secure the 
beauty and order of the church. The 
first which he specifies is love. This 
word here evidently refers to benevo- 
lence, or to good will toward all man- 
kind. Inver. 10 he specifies the duty 
of brotherly love; and there can be no 
doubt that he here refers to the bene- 
volence which we ought to cherish to- 
wards all men. A similar distinction 
is found in 2 Pet i. 7, “ And to bro- 
therly kindness add charity,” i. e. be- 
nevolence, or good will, and kind feel- 
ings to others. | Without dissimula- 
tion, Without hypocrisy. Let it be 
sincere and unfeigned. Let it not 
consist in words or professions only, 
but let it be manifested -in acts of kind- 
ness and in deeds of charity. 1 John 
iii. 18. Comp. 1 Pet. i. 22. Genuine 
benevolence is not that which merely 
professes attachment, but which is 
evinced by acts of kindness and affec- 
tion. J Abhor that which is evil. 
The word abhor means to hate; to 
turn from; to avoid. The word evil 
here has reference to maiice, or wn- 
kindness, rather than to evil in general. 
The apostle is exhorting to love, or 
kindness; and between the direction 
to love all men, and the particular di- 


rection about brotherly love, he placea 
this general direction to abhor that 
which is evil; that which is evil in 
relation to the subject under discus: 
-sion, that is, malice or unkindness 
The word evil is not unfrequently used 
in this limited sense to denote some 
particular or special evil. Matt. v. 37. 39, 
&c. Comp. Ps. xxxiv. 14, 2 Tim. ii. 
19, Ps. xcvii. 10. 1 Thess. v. 22. 
{ Cleave to that which is good. The 
word rendered cleave to denotes pro- 
perly the act of gluing, or uniting 
firmly by glue. It is then used to de. 
note a very firm adherence to an ob- 
ject; to be firmly united to it. Here 
it means that Christians should be 


| frmly attached to that which 1s good, 


and not separate or part from it. The 
good here referred to is particularly 
that which pertains to benevolence—to 
all men, and especially to Christians. 
It should not be occasional only, or ir- 
regular; but it should be constant. 
active, decided. 

10. Be kindly affectioned. he 
word here used occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament. It properly 
denotes tender affection, such as that 
which subsists between parents and 
children ; and it means that Christians — 
should have similar feelings towards 
each other, as belonging to the same 
family, and as united in the same prin- 
ciples and interests. The Syriac ren- 
ders this, “ Love your brethren, ana 
love one another.” Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 17. 
| With brotherly love. Or in love to 
the brethren. ‘I'he word denotes the 
affection which subsists between bre: 
thren. The duty is one which is often 
presented in the New Testament, and 
which our Saviour intended should be 
regarded as a badge .of discipleship. 
See Note, John xiii. 34, 35, “By this 
shall all men know that ye are my dis 
ciples, if ye have love one to another.’ 
John xv. 12.17. Eph. v. 2. 1 Thess. 
iv. 9. 1 Pet. i. 22. 1 John ii. 7, 83 ii 
11.23; iv. 20 21. Theapostle Paul in 
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to another * with brotherly love ; 
in honour preferring * one an- 
other ; 


1 or, én the love of the brethren. a 1Pet.5.5. 


this place manifests his peculiar man- 
ner of writing. He does not simply 
enjoin brotherly love, but he adds that 
it should be kindly affectioned. It 
should be with the tenderness which 
characterizes the most endearing na- 
tural relationship. This he expresses 
by a word which is made for the occa- 
sion (grorrce}a), blending love with 
natural affection, and suffering it to be 
manifest in your intercourse with one 
another. 4 In honour. In showing 
or manifesting respect or honour. Not 
in seeking honour, or striving after 
respect, but in showing it to one ano- 
ther. | Preferring one another. The 
word preferring means going before, 
leading, setting an example. Thus in 
showing mutual respect and honour, 
they were to strive to excel ; not to see 
which could odtain most honour, but 
which could confer most, or manifest 
most respect. Comp. 1 Pet. i. 5, Eph. 
v.21. Thus they were to be studious 


to show to each other all the respect. 


which was due in the’various relations 
of life ; children to show proper respect 
to parents, parents to children, servants 
to their masters, &c. ; and ail to strive 
by mutual kindness to promote the 
happiness of the Christian community. 
How different this from the spirit of 
the world; the spirit which seeks, not 
to confer honour, but to obtain it; 
which aims, not to diffuse respect, but 
to attract all others to give honour to 
us. If this single direction were to be 
obeyed in society, it would put an end 
at once to no small part of the envy, 
and ambition, and heart-burning, and 
dissatisfaction of the world. It would 
produce contentment, harniony, love, 
and order in the community ; and stay 
the progress of crime, and annihilate 
the evils of strife, and discord, and ma- 
lice. And especially, it would give 
order and beauty to the church. It 
would humble the ambition of those 
¥ho, like Diotrephes, love to have the 
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pre-eminence (3 John 9), and make 
every man willing to occupy the place 
for which God has designed him, and 
rejoice that his brethren may be exaltes 
to higher posts of responsibility and 
honour. 

11. Wot slothful. The word ren 
dered slothful refers to those who are 
slow, idle, destitute of promptness of 
mind and activity. Comp. Matt. xxv. 
16. { In business (ry ord). This 
is the same word which in ver. 8 is 
rendered diligence. It properly denotes 
haste, intensity, ardour of mind ; and 
hence also it denotes industry, labour. 
The direction means that we should be 
diligently occupied in ourproper employ- 
ment. It does not refer to any parti 
cular occupation, but is used in a ge 
neral sense to denote ail the labour 
which we may have to do; or is a di- 
rection to be faithful and industrious 
in the discharge of all our appropriate 
duties. Comp. Eccl. ix. 10. The ten- 
dency of the Christian religion is to 
promote industry. (1.) It teaches the 
value of time. (2%.) Presents nume- 
rous and important things to be done. 
(3.) It inclines men to be conscientious 
in the improvemerit of each moment, 
(4.) And it takes away the mind from 
those pleasures and pursuits which ge- 
nerate and promote indolence. The 
Lord Sesus was constantly employed 
in filling up the great duties of his life, 
and the effect of his religion has been 
to promote industry wherever it has 
spread both among nations and indivi- 
duals. Anidle man anda Christian 
are names which do not harmonize. 
Every Christian has enough to do to 
occupy all his time; and he vehose 
life is spent in ease and in doing no- 
thing, should doubt altogether his reli- 
gion. God has assigned us much tu 
accomplish ; and he will hold us an- 
swerable for the faithful performance of 
it. Comp. John v. 17; ix. 4. 1 Thess 
iv. 11. 2 Thess. iii. 10 12. Ali that 
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would be needful to transform the idle, 
and vicious, and wretched, into sober 
and useful men, would be to give to 
them the spirit of the Christian religion. 
See the example of Paul, Acts xx. 34, 
35. § Fervent. This word is usually 
applied to water, or to metals so heated 
as to bubble, or boil. It hence is used 
to denote ardour, zntensity, or as we 
express it, a g.ow,—meaning intense 
geal. Acts xviii. 25. Jn spirit. In 
your mind or heart. The expression 
is used to denote a mind filled with in- 
tense ardour in whatever it is engaged. 
[t is supposed that Christians would 
first find appropriate objects for their 
labour, and then engage in them with 
intense ardour and zeal. { Serving. 
Regarding yourselves as the servants of 
the Lord. This direction is to be un- 
derstood as connected with the pre- 
ceding, and as growing out of it. They 
were to be diligent and fervid, and in 
doing so were to regard themselves as 
serving the Lord, or to do it in obedi- 
ence to the command of God, and to 
promote his glory. The propriety of 
this caution may easily be seen. (1.) 
The tendency of worldly employments 
is to take off the -affections from Goa. 
(2.) Men are prone to forget God when 
deeply engaged in° their worldly em- 
ployments. It is proper to recall their 
attention to him. (3.) The right dis- 
charge of our duties in the various em- 
ployments of life is to be regarded as 
serving God. He has arranged the 
order of things in this life to promote 
employment. He has made industry 
essential to happiness and success ; and 
hence to be industrious from proper 
motives is to be regarded as acceptable 
service of God, (4.) He has required 
that all such employments should be 
conducted with reference to his will 
and to his honour. 1 Cor. x. 31. Eph 

vi. 5, Col. iii. 17, 22—24, 1 Pet. iv. 
11. The meaning of the whole verse 
ts, that Christians should be industre 

vus, should be ardently engaged in 
some lawful employment. and that 


they should pursue it with reference to 
the will of God, in obectence to his 
commands, and to his glory. 

12. Rejoicing in hope. That is, in 
the hope of eternal life and glory which 
the gospel produces. See Notes on ch, 
vy. 2,3. | Patient in tribulction. In 
affliction patiently enduring all that 
may be appointed. Christians may be 
enabled to do this by the sustaining 
influence of their hope of future glory ; 
of being admitted to that world where 
there shall be no more death, and where . 
all tears shall be wiped away from their 
eyes. Rev. xxi. 4; vii. 17. Comp. James 
1.4. See the influence of hope in sus- 
taining us in affliction more fully con- 
sidered in the Notes on ch. vili. 18— 
28. J Continuing instant in prayer. 
That is, be persevering in prayer. See 
Col. iv. 2. See Notes, Luke xviii. 1 
The meaning of this direction is, that 
in order to discharge aright the duties 
of the Christian life, and especially to 
maintain a joyful hope, and to be sus- 
tained in the midst of afflictions, it is 
necessary to cherish a spirit of prayer, 
and to live near to God. How oftena 
Christian should pray, the Scriptures 
do not inform us. Of David we are 
told that he prayed seven times a day 
(Ps. exix. 164); of Daniel, that he was 
accustomed to pray three times a day _ 
(Dan. vi. 10); of our Saviour we have 
repeated instances of his praying men- 
tioned; and the same of the apostles. 
The following rules, perhaps, may 
guide us in this. (1.).Every Christian 
should have some time allotted for this 
service, and some place where he may 
be alone with God. (2.) It is not easy, 
perhaps not possible, to maintain a life 
of piety without regular habits of se- 
cret devotion. (3.) The morning, when 
we have experienced God’s protecting 
care, when the mind is fresh, and the 
thoughts are as yet clear and unoccupied 
with the world, when we go forth to 
the duties, trials, and ternptations of the 
day, and the evening, when we have 
again experienced his goodness, and 
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are about to commit ourselves to his 
protecting care, and when we need his 
pardoning mercy for.the errors and 
follies of the day, seem to be times 
which commend themselves to all as 
appropriate seasons for private devo- 
tion. (4.) Every person will also find 
other times when private prayer will be 
needful, and when he will be inclined 
to it. In affliction, in perplexity, in 
moments of despondency, in danger, 
and want, in disappointment, and in 
the loss of friends, we shall feel the 
propriety of drawing near to God, and 
of pouring out the heart before him. 
(5.) Besides this, every Christian is 
probably conscious of times when he 
feels peculiarly inclined to pray; he 
feels just like praying ; he has a spi- 
rit of supplication; and nothing Sut 
prayer will meet the instinctive desires 
of his bosom. We are often conscious 
ef an earnest desire to see and con- 
verse with an absent friend, to have 
communion with those we love; and 
we value such fellowship as among the 
happiest moments of life. So with the 
Christian. He may have an earnest 


desire to have communion with God; 


his heart pants for it; and he cannot 
resist the propensity to seek him, and 
pour out his desires before him. Com- 
pare the feelings expressed by David in 
Ps. xlii. 1, 2, “ As the hart panteth after 
the water-brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee, 0 God. My soul thirsteth 
for God, for the living God ; when shall 
I come and appear before God.” Comp. 
Ps. Ixiii. 1. Such seasons should be 
improved ; they are the “ spring times” of 
our piety ; and we should expand every 
sail, that we may be “ filled with all the 
fulness of God.” They are happy, 
blessed moments of our life; and then 
devotion is sweetest and most pure; 
and tnen the soul knows what it is to 
have fellowship with the Father and 


“with his Son Jesus Christ. 1 John i. 3. 


(6.) In addition to all this, Christians 

may be in the habit of praying to God 

without the formality of retirement. 
22 
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cessity of saints; given to hos- 
pitality.? 


God looks upon the heart; and the 
heart may pour forth its secret desires 
to Him even when in business, when 
conversing with a friend, when walk-- 
ing, when alone, and when in society, 
Thus the Christian may live a life of 
prayer; and it shall be one of the 
characteristics of his life that he prays ! 
By this he shall be known; and in this 
he shall learn the way to possess peace 
in religion. 
“In every joy that crowns my days, 

In every pain I bear, 
My heart shall find delight in praise, 

Or seek relief in prayer. 

“When gladness wings my favour’d nour 

Thy love my thoughts shall fill, 
Resign’d when storms of sorrow lower, 

My soul shall meet thy will. 

“ My lifted eye, without a tear 

The gathering storm shall see 
My steadfast heart shall know no fear ; 

That heart shall rest on thee.” 

13. Distributing. The word used 
here denotes having things in common 
(xowavdurres). It means that they should 
be communicative, or should regard 
their property as so far common as to 
supply the wants of others. In the 
earliest times of the church, Christians 
had all things in common (Notes, Acts 
il. 44), and felt themselves bound to 
meet all the wants of their brethren. 
Gne of the most striking effects of 
Christianity was to loosen their grasp 
on property, and dispose them to im- 
part liberally to those who had need. 
The direction here does not mean that 
they should Uiterally have all things zn 
common ; that is, to go back to a state 
of savage barbarity; but that they 
should be liberal, should partake of 
their good things with those who were 
needy. Comp. Gal vi. 6. Rom. xv. 27. 
Phil. iv. 15. 1 Tiw vi. 18. | Vo the 
necessity. To the wants. That is, 
distribute to them such things as they 
need, food, raiment, &c. This com- 
mand, of course, has reference to the 
poor. J Of saints. Of Christians, 
or the friends of God. They are called 
saints as being holy (dys), or conse 


ao 
crated to God. This duty of rendering 
aid to Christeans especially, does not 
interfere with the general love of man- 
kind. The law of the New Testament 
is (Gal. vi. 10), “‘ As we have opportu- 
nity, let us do good to all men, especial- 
‘ly to them who are of the household 
of faith.’ The Christian is indeed to 
love all mankind, and to do them good 
as far as may be in his power. Matt. 
v. 43, 44, Titusiii. 8. 1 Tim. vi. 18. 
Heb. xiii. 16. But he is to show par- 
ticular interest in the welfare of his 
brethren, and to see that the poor mem- 
bers of the church are provided for ; 
‘or, (1.) They are our brethren; they 
are of the same family ; they are attach- 
ed to the same Lord; and to do good to 
them is to evince love to Christ. Matt. 
xxv.40. Mark ix. 41. (2.) They are 
left especially to the care of the church ; 
and if the church neglects them, we 
may be sure the world will also. Matt. 
xxvi. 11. Christians, especially in the 
time of the apostles, had reason to ex- 
pect little compassion from the men 
of the world. They were persecuted 
and oppressed ; they would be embar- 
rassed in their business, perhaps thrown 
out of occupation by the opposition of 
their enemies ; and it was therefore pe- 
culiarly incumbent on their brethren to 
aid them. To a certain extentit isalways 
true, that the world is reluctant to aid the 
friends of God ; and hence the poor fol- 
lowers of Christ are in a peculiar man- 
ner thrown on the benefactions of the 
church, (3.) It is not improbable that 
there might be a peculiar reason at that 
time for enjoining this on the attention 
of the Romans. It was a time of persecu- 
tion, and perhaps of extensive distress. 
In the days of Claudius (about A. D. 
50), tnere was a famine in Judea 
which produced great distress, and 
many of the poor and oppressed might 
flee to the capital for aid. We know, 
from other parts of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, that at that time the apostle was 
deeply interested in procuring aid for 
the poor brethren in Judea. Rom. xv. 
25, 26. Comp. Acts xix. 21. 2 Cor. 
viii, 1—7; ix. 2—4. But the same 
reasons for aiding the paor followers 
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of Christ will exist substantially im 
every age; and one of the most precious 
privileges conferred on men is to be 
permitted to assist those who are the 
friends of God. Ps. xli. 1, 2, 3. Prov. 
xiv. 21. | Given to hospitality. This 
expression means that they shovld 
readily and cheerfully entertain stran- 
gers. This is a duty which is frequent- 
ly enjoined in the Scriptures. Heb 
xili, 2, “Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby many have en- 
tertained angels unawares.” 1 Pet. iv. 
9, “Use hospitality one to another 
without grudging.” Paul makes this 
especially the duty of a Christian 
bishop. 1 Tim. iii, 2, “A bishop then 
must...be given to hospitality.” Titus 
i. 8. Hospitality is especially enjoined 
by the Saviour, and its exercise com- 
manded. Matt. x. 40, 42, “ He that re- 
ceiveth you-receiveth me,” &c. The 
want of hospitality is one of the charges 
which the Judge of mankind will allege 
against the wicked, and on which he 
will condemn them. Matt. xxv. 43, 
“T was a stranger, and ye took me not 
in.” It is especially commended to 
us by the example of Abraham (Gen. 
xviii. 1-—8), and of Lot (Gen. xix. 1 
2), who thus received angels unawares, 
It was one of the virtues on which Jud 
particularly commended himself, and 
which he had not failed to practise. 
Job xxxi. 16, 1'7, “If I have withheld 
the poor from their desire, or have 
caused the eyes of the widow to fail; 
or have eaten my morsel myself alone, 
and the fatherless hath not eaten 
thereof,” &c. In the time of our Saviou 
it was evidently practised in the most 
open and frank manner. Luke x. 7 
“And in the same house remain, eats 
ing and drinking such things as they 
give.” A remarkable instance is also 
mentioned in Luke xi. 5. This virtus 
is no less common in eastern nations 
at present than it was in the time of 
Christ. It is eminently the virtue of 
oriental nations, of their ardent and 
open temperament. It springs up natu 
rally in countries thinly settled, where 
the sight of a stranger would be there: 
fore peculiarly pleasant; in countries 
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{4 Bless * them which perse- 
@ Matt.5.44. 


too, where the occupation was chiefly 
to attend flocks, and where there was 
much leisure for conversation; and 
where the population was too sparse, 
-and the travellers too infrequent, to jus- 
tify inn-keeping as a business. From 
all these causes, 1t has happened that 
there are, properly speaking, no inns 
or taverns in the regions around Pales- 

ine. It was customary, indeed, to erect 
places for lodging and shelter at suita- 
ble distances, or by the side of springs 
or watering places, for travellers to lodge 
in. But they are built at the public 
expense, and are unfurnished. Each 
traveller carries his own bed and clothes 
and cooking utensils, and such places 
are merely designed as a shelter for 
caravans. (See Robinson’s Calmet, art. 
Caravanserai.) It is still so; and hence 
it becomes, in their view, a virtue of 
high order to entertain, at their own 
tables, and in their families, such stran- 
gers as may be travelling. Niebuhr 
says, that “the hospitality of the Arabs 
has always been the subject of praise, 
and I believe that those of the present 
day exercise this virtue no less than the 
ancients did. ‘There are, in the villages 
of Tehama, houses which are public, 
where travellers may lodge and be en- 
tertained some days gratis, if they will 
be content with the fare; and they are 
much frequented. When the Arabs are 
at table, they invite those who happen 
to come to eat with them, whether they 
be Christians or Mahometans, gentle or 
simple.”—“ The primitive Christians,” 
says Calmet, “ considered one principal 
part of their duty to consist in showing 
hospitality to strangers. ‘They were in 
fact so ready in discharging this duty, 
that the very heathen admired them 
for it. They were hospitable to all 
strangers, but especially to those who 
were of the household of faith. Believ- 
ers scarcely ever travelled without let- 
ters of communion, which testified the 
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purity of their faith, and procured for 
them a favourable reception wherever 
the name of Jesus Christ was known ” ! 


27) 


cute you: bless, and curse not. 


(Calmet, Dict.) Calmet:is also of 
opinion that the two minor epistles of 
John may be such letters of recommen- 
dation and communion. Comp. 2 Joha 
10. It may be added that it woul] be 
particularly expected of Christians that 
they should show kospitality to the 
ministers of religion. They were com- 
monly poor; they received no fixed 
salary ; they travelled from place to 
place; and they would be dependent 
for support on the kindness of those 
who loved the Lord Jesus Christ. This 
was particularly intended by our Sa- 
viour’s instructions on the subject. Matt. 
x. 11, 12,13. 40—42. The duty of 
hospitality is still binding on Chris- 
tians and all men. The law of Christ 
is not repealed. ‘The customs of society 
are indeed changed ; and one evidence 
of advancement in commerce and in 
security, is furnished in the fact that 
inns are now provided and patronized 
for the traveller in all Christian lands. 
Still this does not lessen the obligations 
to show hospitality. It is demanded by 
the very genius of the Christian re 
ligion; it evinces proper love towards 
mankind; it shows that there is a 
feeling of brotherhood and kindness 
towards others, when such hospitality 
is shown. It unites society, creates 
new bonds of interest and affection, to 
show kindness to the stranger aird to 
the poor. ‘J‘> what extent this is to 
be done, is one of those questions 
which are to be left to every man’s con- 
science and views of duty. No rule 
can be given on the subject. Many 
men have not the means to be ex- 
tensively hospitable ; and many are net 
placed in situations that require it. No 
rules could be given that should be ap- 
plicable to all cases; and hence the 
Bible has left the general direction, . 
has furnished examples where it was 
exercised, has recommended it to man- 
kind, and then has left every man ta 
act on the rule, as he will answer it te _ 
God. See Matt. xxv. 34—46. 

4 Pless them, &c. See Note, Matt 
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‘15 Rejoice * with them that 
do rejoice, and weep with them 


that weep. 


a 1Cor.12.26. » 1Pet.3.8. 


v.44 Comp. Luke vi. 28. {| Bless, 
ani curse not. Bless only; or con- 
tinue to bless, however long or aggra- 
vated may be the injury. Do not be 
provoked to anger, or to cursing, by 
any injury, persecution, or reviling. 
This is one of the most severe and 
difficult duties of the Christian re- 
ligion ; and it ia a duty which nothing 
else bué religion will enable men to per- 
form. To curse denotes properly to 
devste to destruction. Where there is 
power to do it, it implies the destruc- 
tion of the object. ‘I'hus the fig-tree 
that was cursed by the Saviour soon 
withered away. Mark xi. 21. Thus 
those whom God curses will be cer- 
tainly destroyed. Matt. xxv. 41. Where 
there is not power to do it, to curse 
implies the invoking vf the aid of God 
to devote to destruction. Hence it 
means to imprecate ; to implore a curse 
from God to rest on others; to pray 
that God would destroy them. In a 
larger sense still, it means to abuse by 
reproachful words; to calumniate ; or 
to express one’s self in a violent, pro- 
fane, and outrageous manner. In this 
passage it seems to have especial refer- 
ence to this. 

15. Rejoice with them, &c. This 
command grows out of the doctrine 
stated in ver. 4, 5, that the church is 
one; that it has one interest; and 
therefore that there should be common 
sympathy in its joys and sorrows. Or, 
euter into the welfare of your fellow- 
Christians, and show your attachment 
t) them by rejoicing that they are made 
tappy. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 26, “ And 
whether. . .one member be honoured, all 
the members rejoice with it.” In this 
way happiness diffuses and multiplies 
itself, It becomes expanded over the 
face of the whole society; and the 
union of the Christian body tends to 
enlarge the sphere of happiness, and to 
prolong the joy conferred by religion. 
God has hound the family of man to- 
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16 Be? of the same mind 
one toward another. Mind‘ not 
high things, but condescend * to 


e Jer.45.5, 1 or, be contented with mean things. 


gether by these sympathies, and it is 
one of the happiest of all devices to 
perpetuate and extend human enjoy- 
ments. {| Weep, &c. See Note on 
John xi. 35, At the grave of Lazarus 
our Saviour evinced this in a most ten- 
der and affecting manner. The design 
of this direction is to produce mutual 
kindness and affection, and to divide 
our sorrows by the sympathies of 
friends. Nothing isso well fitted to do 
this as the sympathy of those we love. 
All who are afflicted know how much 
it diminishes their sorrow to see others 
sympathizing with them, and espe- 
cially those who evince in their sym- 
pathies the Christian spirit. How sad 
would be a suffering world if there 
were none who regarded our griefs 
with interest or with tears! if every 
sufferer were left to bear his sorrows 
unpitied and alone! and if all the ties 
of human sympathy were rudely cut at 
once, and men were left to suffer in 
solitude and unbefriende: !_ It may be 
added that it is the special duty of 
Christians to sympathize in each other’ 
griefs, (1.) Because their Saviour set 
them the example; (2.) Because they 
belong to the same family; (3.) Be- 
cause they are subject to similar trials 
and afflictions ; and, (4.) Because they 
cannot expect the sympathy of a cold 
and unfeeling world. 

16. Be of the same mind, &c. This 
passage has been variously interpreted. 
“ Enter into each other’s circumstances 
in order to see how you would yourself 
feel.” Chrysostom.—* Be agreed in 
your opinions and views.” Stwart.— 
“Be united or agreed with each other.” 
Flatt. Comp. Phil. ii. 2. 2 Cor. xiii. 
11. A literal translation of the Greek 
will give somewhat a different sense, 
but one evidently correct. ‘ Think of, 
i, e. regard, or seek after the same 
thing for each other; i. e. what you 
regard or seek for yourself, seck also 
for yur brethren. Do not have divides 
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men of low esiate. * Be not 
wise in your own conceits. 
17 Recompense ’ to no man 


a ¥sa.5.21. b Matt.5.39. 1Pet.3.9 


méerests ; do not be pursuing different 
ends and aims; do not indulge coun- 
ter plans and purposes; and do not 
seek honours, offices, for yourself which 
you do not seek for your brethren, so 
that you may still regard yourselves as 
brethren on a level, and aim at the 
same object.’ The Syriac has well 
tendered the passage: “And what 
you think concerning yourselves, the 
same also think concerning your bre- 
thren ; neither think with an elevated 
or ambitious mind, but accommodate 
yourselves to those who are of hum- 
bler condition.” Comp. 1 Pet. iii. 8. 
q Mind not high things. Greek, Not 
thinking of high things. That is, not 
seeking them, or aspiring after them. 
The connexion shows that the apostle 
had in view those things which per- 
tained to worldly offices and honours ; 
wealth, and state, and grandeur. They 
were not to seek them for them- 
selves ; nor were they to court the so- 
ciety or the honours of the men in an 
elevated rank in life. Christians were 
commonly of the poorer ranks, and 
they were to seek their companions and 
joys there, and not to aspire to the so- 
ciety of the great and the rich. Comp. 
Jer. xlv. 5, “ And seekest thou great 
things for thyself? Seek them not.” 
Luke xii. 15. § Condescend (cuva rayo- 
ug). Literally, “ being led away by, 
or being conducted by.” It does not 
properly mean to condescend, but de- 
notes a yielding, or being guided and 
led in the thoughts, feelings, plans, by 
humble objects. Margin, “ Be con- 
tented with mean things.” To men 
of taw estate. In the Greek the word 
here is an adjective (ramuvae), and may 
sefer either to men or to thing's, either 
in the masculine or neuter gender. 
The sentiment is not materially changed 
whichever interpretation is adopted. It 
means that’ Christians should seek the 
objects of interest and companionship, 
not among the great, the rich, and the 
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evil for evil. Provide * things 
honest: in the sight of all 
men. 

¢ 2 Cor.8.21. 


noble, but among the humble and the 
obscure. They should do it because 
their master did it before them ; because 
his friends are most commonly found 
among those in humble life; because 
Christianity prompts to benevolence 
rather than to a fondness for pride and 
display ; and because of the influence 
on the mind produced by an attempt to 
imitate the great, to seck the society of 
the rich, and to mingle with the.scenes 
of gayety, folly, and ambition. 4 Be 
not wise, &c. Comp. Isa. v. 21, “ Wo 
unto them that are wise in their own 
eyes, and prudent in their own sight.” 
See Note, ch. xi. 25. The meaning 
is, do not trust in the conceit of 
your own superior skill and under- 
standing, and refuse to hearken to the 
counsel of others. In your own 
conceits. Greek, Among yourselves. 
Syriac, “In your own opinion.” The 
direction here accords with that just 
given, and means that they should not 
be elated with pride above their bre- 
thren ; or be headstrong and self-con- 
fident. The tendency of religion is te 
produce a low estimate of our own im- 
portance and attainments. 

17. Recompense. Render, give, o1 
return. See Note, Matt. v.39. This 
is probably one of the most difficult 
precepts of Christianity ; but the law 
of Christ on the subject is unyielding, 
It is a solemn demand made on all his 
followers, and it must be obeyed. J Pro- 
vide. The word rendered provide 
means properly to think or meditate 
beforehand. Make it a matter of pre- 
vious thought, of settled plan, of de 
sign. This direction would make it 
matter of principle and fixed purpose 
to do that which is right; and not to 
leave it to the fluctuations of feeling, or 
to the influence of excitement. The 
same direction is given in 2 Cor, viii 
21. ¢ Things honest. Literally things 
beautiful, or comely. ‘The expression 
here does not refer to property, or to 


18 If it be possible, as much 
as lieth in you, live peaceably * 


with all men. 
a Ps.34.14, Heb.12.14. 


provision made for afamily,é&c The 
connexion requires us to understand it 
tespecting conduct, and especially our 
conduct towards those who injure us. 
it requires us to evince a spirit, and to 
manifest a deportment in such cases, 
that shall be lovely and comely in the 
view of others; such as all men will 
appreve and admire. And the apostle 
wisely cautions us to prowde for this, 
i. e. to, think of it beforehand, to make 
it a matter of fixed principle and pur- 
pose, so that we shall not be overtaken 
and excited by passion. [If left to the 
time when the offence “shali be given, 
we may be excited and off our guard, 
and may therefore evince an improper 
temper. Ail persons who have ever 
been provoked by injury (and who has 
not been’) will see the profound wisdom 
of this caution to discipline and guard 
the temper by previous purpose, that 
we may not evince an improper spirit. 
q In the sight of all men. Such as all 
must approve; such that no man can 
blame; and, therefore, such as shall do 
no discredit to religion. This expres- 
sion is taken from Prov. iii. 4. The 
passage shows that men may be ex- 
pected to approve’a mild, kind, and 
patient temper in the reception of in- 
juries; and facts: show that this is the 
case. ‘I'he Christian spirit is one that 
the world must approve, however little 
it is disposed to act on it. 

18. If it be possible. If it can be 
done. ‘This expression implies that it 
could not always be done. Still it 
should be an object of desire; and we 
should endeavour to obtain it. J As 
much as lieth in you. This implies 
two things: (1.) We are to do our 
utmost endeavours to preserve peace, 
und to appease the anger and malice of 
thers, (2.) We are not to begin or 
to originate a quarrel. So far as we 
are concerned, we are to seek peace. 
But then it does not always depend on 

“uz. C‘hers may oppose and persecute 
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19 Dearly beloved, avenge 
not yourselves ; but rather give 
place unto wrath: for it is 

b Lev.19.18. 


us; they will hate religion, and may 
slander, revile, and otherwise injure us ; 
or they may commence an assault on 
our persons or property For thezr age 
saults we are not answerable; but we 
are answerable for our conduct towards 
them; and on no occasion are we to 
commence a warfare with them. It 
may not be possible to prevent their 
injuring and opposing us; but it is pos- 
sible not to begin a contention with 
them ; and when they have commenced 
a strife, to seek peace, and to evince a 
Christian spirit. This command doubt- 
less extends to every thing connected 
with strife ; and means that we are not 
to provoke them to controversy, or to 
prolong it when it is commenced. See 
Ps. xxxiv. 14. Matt. v. 9. 39, 40, 41 
Heb. xii. 14. If all Christians would 
follow this command, if they would 
never provoke to controversy, if they 
would injure no man by slander or by 
unfair dealing, if they would compel 
none to prosecute them in law by want 
of punctuality in payment of debts or 
honesty in business, if they would do 
nothing to irritate, or to prolong a 
controversy when it is commenced, 
it would put an end to no small 
part of the strife that exists in the 
world. : 

19. Dearly beloved. This expres- 
sion of tenderness was peculiarly ap- 
propriate in an exhortation to peace. 
It reminded them of the affection and 
friendship which ought to subsist 
among them as brethren. 4 Avenge 
not yourselves. "To avenge is to take 
satisfaction for an injury by inflicting 
punishment on the offender. To take 
such satisfaction for injuries done to 
society, is lawful and proper for a ma- 
gistrate. ch. xiii. 4. And to take satis- 
faction for injuries done hy sin to the 
universe, is the province ot God. But 
the aposile here is addressing private 
individual Christians. And the com- 
mand is, to avoid a spirit aud purpose 
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written, ° Vengeance is mine ; 
{ will repay, saith the Lord. 


a Deut,82,35. 


sf revenge. But this command is not 
to be so understood that we may not 
seek for justice in a regular and proper 
way before civil tribuna's. If our cha- 
tacter is assaulted, if we are robbed and 
plundered, if we are oppressed contrary 
to the law of the land, religion does not 
require us to submit to such oppression 
and injury without seeking our rights 
in an orderly and regular manner. If 
it did, it would be to give a premium 
to iniquity to countenance wickedness, 
and require a man, by becoming a 
Christian, to abandon his rights. Be- 
sides, the magistrate is appointed for 
the praise of those who do well, and to 
punish evil-doers. 1 Pet. ii. 14. Fur- 
ther, our Lord Jesus did not surrender 
his rights (John xviii. 23); and Paul 
demanded that he himself should be 
_ treated according to the rights and pri- 
vileges of a Roman citizen. Acts xvi. 
37. The command here not to avenge 
ourselves means, that we are not to 
take it out of the hands of God, or the 
hands of the law, and to inflict it our- 
selves. It is well known that where 
there are no laws, the business of ven- 
geance is pursued by individuals in a 
barbarous and unrelenting manner. In 
a state of savage society, vengeance is 
immediately taken, if possible, or it’ is 
pursued for years, and the offended man 
s never satisfied until he has imbrued 
his hands in the blood of the offender. 
Such was eminently the case among 
the Indians of this country. But Chris- 
tianity seeks the ascendency of the 
laws; and in cases which do not admit 
or require the interference of the laws, 
m private assaults and quarrels, it de- 
mands that we bear injury with pa- 
tience, and commit our cause unto 
God. See Lev. xix. 18. | But rather 
give place unto wrath. ‘This expres- 
sion has been interpreted in a great 
variety of ways. Its obvious design is 
to induce us not to attempt to avenge 
gurselves, but to leave it with God. 
Vo give place, then, is to leave it for 
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20 Therefore, if > thine ene- 
my hunger, feed him; if he 


5 Prov.25,21,22, Matt.5.44. 


God to come in and execute wrath oi 
vengeance on the enemy. Do not ex- 
ecute wrath; leave it to God; commit 
all to him; leave yourself and your 
enemy in his hands, assured that he 
will vindicate you and punish him. 
{ For it is written. Deut. xxxii. 35. 
{ Vengeance is mine. That is, it be- 
longs to me to inflict revenge. This 
expression implies that it is improper 
for men to interfere with that which 
properly belongs to God. When we 
are angry, and attempt to avenge our- 
selves, we should remember, therefore, 
that we are infringing on the preroga- 
tives of the Almighty.  Z will repay, 
&c. This is said in substance, though 
not in so many words, in Deut. xxxii. 
35, 36. Its design is to assure us that 
those who deserve to be punished, shall 
be, and that, therefore,*the business of 
revenge may be safely left in the hands 
of God. Though we should not do it, 
yet if it ought to be done, it will be done. 
This assurance will sustain us, not in 
the desire that our enemy shall be pu- 
nished, but in the belief that God will 
take the matter into his own hands; 
that he can administer it better than we 
can ;'and that if our enemy ought to be 
punished, he will be. Je, therefore, 
should leave it all with God. That 
God will vindicate his people, is clearly 
and abundantly proved in 2 Thess. i. 
6—10. Rev. vi. 9—11. Deut. xxxii. 
40—43, 

20. Therefore, uf thine enemy hun 
ger, &c. This verse is taken almost 
literally from Prov. xxv. 21,22. Hun- 
ger and thirst here are put for want in 
general. If thine enemy is needy iz 
any way, do him good, and supply hi 
wants. This is, in spirit, the same a 
the command of the Lord Jesus (Matt.’ 
v. 44), “Do good to them that nate 
you,” &c. { In so doing. It does no 
mean that we are to do this for the sake 
of heaping coals of fire on him, but that 
this will be the result. J how shalt 
heap, &c. Coals of fire are dcubtlesa 
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thirst, give him drink; for in 
so doing thou shalt heap coals 
of fire on his head. 
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21 Be “not overconre of evil, 
but overcome evil with good. 
a Prov.16,32 


emblematical of pein. But the idea 
here is not that in so doing we shall 
call down divine vengeance on the 
man ; but the apostle is speaking of the 
natural effect or result of showing him 
kin ness. Burning coals heaped on a 
man’s head would be expressive of in- 
tense agony. So the apostle says that 
the effect of doing good to an enemy 
would be to produce pain But the 
pain will result from shame, remorse 
of conscience, a conviction of the evil 
of his conduct, and an apprehension of 
divine displeasure that may lead to re- 
pentance. To do this, ts not only per- 
fectly right, but it is desirable. If a 
man can be brought to reflection and 
true repentance, it should be done. In 
regard to this passage we may remark, 
(1.) That the way to promote peace is 
to do good even to enemies. (2.) The 
way to bring a man to repentance 
is to do him good. On this principle 
God is acting continually. He does 
good to all, even to the rebellious; and 
he designs that his goodness should lead 
men to repentance. Rom. ii. 4. Men 
will resist wrath, anger, and power; 
but goodness they cannot resist; it 
finds its way to the heart; and the 
conscience does its work, and the sin- 
ner is overwhelmed at the remembrance 
of his crimes. (3.) If men would act 
on the principles of the gospel, the 
world would soon be at peace. No 
man would suffer himself many times 
to. be overwhelmed in this way with 
coals of fire. It is not human nature, 
bad as it is; and if Christians would 
meet all unkindness with kindness, all 
malice with benevolence, and all wrong 
with right, peace would soon pervade 
the community, and even opposition to 
the gospel might soon die away. 

41. Be not overcome of evil. Be 
vot vanguished or subdued by injury 
received from others. Do not suffer 
your temper to be excited ; your Chris- 
tian principles to be abandoned; your 


mild, amiable, kind, and benevolent 
temper to be ruffled by any o)/position 
or injury which you may experience 
Maintain your Christian principles 
amidst all opposition, and thus show 
the power of the gospel. They are over 
come by evil who suffer their temper 
to be excited, who become enraged and 
revengeful, and who engage in conten- 
tion with those who injure them. Prov 
Xvi. 22. Y But overcome evil with 
good. That is, subdue or vanquish 
evil by doing good to others. Show 
them the loveliness of a better spirit, 
the power of kindness and benevo- 
lence; the value of an amiable, Chris- 
tian deportment. ‘So doing, you may 
disarm them of their rage, and be the 
means of bringing them to better 
minds. 

This is the noble and grad senti 
ment of the Christian religion. .No 
thing like this is to be found in the hea- 
then classics ; and nothing like it ever 
existed among pagan nations. Chris- 
tianity alone has brought forth this 
lovely and mighty principle; and one 
design of it is to advance the welfare 
of man by promoting peace, harmony, 
and love. The idea of overcoming evil 


with good never occurred to men until 


the gospel was preached. It never has 
been acted on except under the influ- 
ences of the gospel. On this principle 
God shows kindness; on this principle 
the Saviour came, and bled, and died, 
and on this principle all Christians 
should act in treating their enemies, 
and in bringing a world to the know- 
ledge of the Lord Jesus. If Christians 
will, show benevolence, if they will 
send forth proofs of love to the ends 
of the earth, the evils of the world will 
be overcome. Nor can the nations be 
converted until Christians act on this 
great and most important principle of 
their religion, on the largest seals 
possible, vo “OVERCOME EVIU WITR 
Goon.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

+, Let every soul. Every person. 
tn the seven first verses of this chapter, 
the apostle discusses the subject of the 
du'y which Christians owe to civil 
yovernment; a subject which is ex- 
tremely important, and at the same 
time exceedingly difficult. There is no 
doubt that he had express reference to 
the peculiar situation of the Christians 
at Rome; but the subject was of so 
much importance that he gives it a 
general bearing, and states the great 
principles on which all Christians are 
to act. The circumstances which made 
this discussion proper and important 
were the following: (1.) The Christian 
religion was designed to extend through- 
dut the world. Yet it contemplated the 
rearing of a kingdom amid other king- 
doms, an empire amid other empires. 
Christians professed supreme allegiance 
.o the Lord Jesus Christ; he was their 
lawgiver, their sovereign, their judge. 
[t became, therefore, a question of great 
importance and difficulty, what kind of 
allegiance they were to render to earthly 
magistrates. (2.) The kingdoms of the 
world were then pagan kingdoms. The 
laws were made by pagans, and were 
adapted to the prevalence of heathen- 
ism. ‘Those kingdoms had been gene- 
rally founded in conquest, and blood, 
and oppression. Many of the monarchs 
were blood-stained warriors; were un- 
principled men; and were polluted in 
their private, and oppressive in their 
public character. Whether Christians 
were to acknowledge the laws of such 
kingdoms and of such men, was a seri- 
ous question, and one which could not 
yut occur very early. It would occur 
also very soon, in circumstances that 
would be very affecting and trying. 
oon the hands of these magistrates 
were to be raised against Christians in 
the fiery scenes of persecution ; and the 
daty and extent of submission to them 
hecame a matter of very serious inquiry 
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there * is no power but of God: 
the powers that be are 1 ordain 
ed of God. 


h Dan.2.22, 1 or, ordered 


(3.) Many of the early Christians were 
composed of Jewish converts. Yet the 
Jews had Jong been under Roman op- 
pression, and had borne the foreign 
yoke with great uneasiness. The whole 
heathen magistracy they regarded as 
founded in a system of idolatry; as 
opposed to God and his kingdom ; and 
as abomination in his sight. With these 
feelings they had become Christians: 
and it was natural that their former 
sentiments should exert an influence on 
them after their conversion. How far 
they should submit, if at all, to heathen 
magistrates, was a question of deep in- 
terest; and there was danger that the 
Jewish converts might prove to be dis- 
orderly and rebellious citizens of the 
empire. (4.) Nor was the case much 
different with the Gentéle converts. 
They would naturally look with abhor- 
rence on the system of idolatry which 
they had just forsaken. They would 
regard all as opposed to God. They 
would denounce the religion of the 
pagans as abomination; and as that 
religion was interwoven with the civil 
institutions, there was danger also that 
they might denounce the government 
altogether, and be regarded as opposed 
to the laws of the land. (5.) There 
were cases where it was right to resisz 
the laws. ‘This the Christian religion 
clearly taught ; and in cases like these, 
it was indispensable for Christians to 
take a stand. When the laws interfered 
with the rights of conscience ; when 
they commanded the worship of idols, 
or any moral wrong, then it was their 
duty to refuse submission. Yet in 
what cases this was to be done, where 
the line was to be drawn, was 2 ques- 
tion of deep importance, and one which 
was not easily settled. It is quite pro- 
bable, however, that the main danger 
was, that the early Christians would err 
in refusing submission, even when it 
was proper, rather than in undue con 
for mity to idolatrous rites and ceremo 
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hies, (6.) In ne changes which 
were to occur in human governments 
it would be an inquiry of deep interest. 
what part Christians should take, and 
what submission they should yield to 
the various laws which might spring up 
among the nations. The prinezples on 
which Christians should act are settled 
in this chapter. J Be subject. Submit. 
The word denotes that kind of submis- 
gion which soldiers render to their 
officers. It implies subordination; a 
willingness to occupy our proper place, 
to yield to the authority of those over 
us. ‘he word used here does not 
designate the extent of the submis- 
sion, but merely enjoins it in general. 
The general principle will be seen 
to be, that we are to obey in all 
things which are not contrary to the 
Jaw of God. { The higher powers. 
The magistracy ; the supreme govern- 
ment. It undoubtedly here refers to the 
Roman magistracy, and has relation 
not so much to the rulers as to the 
supreme authority which was esta- 
blished as the constitution of govern- 
ment. Comp. Matt. x. 1; xxviii. 18. 
{ For. The apostle gives a reason 
why Christians should be subject ; and 
that reason is, that magistrates have 
received their appointment from God. 
As Christians, therefore, are to be sub- 
ject to God, so they are to honour 
God by honouring the arrangement 
which he has instituted for the govern- 
ment of mankind. Doubtless, he here 
intends also to repress the vain curiosi- 
ty and agitation with which men are 
prone to inquire into the #zt/es of their 
rulers; to guard them from the agita- 
tions and conflicts of party, and of con- 
tentions to establish a favourite on the 
throne. It might be that those in power 
had not a proper title to their office; 
that they had secured it, not according 
to justice, but by oppression; but into 
that question Christians were not to 
enter. The government was establish- 
ed, and they were not to seek to over- 
turn it. § No power. No office; no 
magistracy 5 no civil rule. 
God. By God’s permission, or appoint- 
ment ; by the arr imgements of his provi- 
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dence, by which those in office had ob: 
tained their power. God often claims 
and asserts that He sets up one, and 
puts down another. Ps. lxxv. 7. Dan 
ii, 21; iv. 17. 25. 34, 35. | The 
powers that be. That is, all the civil 
magistracies that exist: those who have 
the rule over nations, by whatevez 
means they may have obtained st 
This is equally true at all times, that 
the powers that exist, exist by the per- 
mission and providence of God. 4 Are 
ordained of God. This word ordained 
denotes the ordering or arrangement 
which subsists in a military company, 
or army. God sets them in order, 
assigns them their location, changes 
and directs them as he pleases. his 
does not mean that he originates or 
causes the evil dispositions of rulers, 
but that he directs and controls their 
appointment. By this, we are not to 
infer, (1.) That he approves their 
conduct; nor, (2.) That what they de 
is always right; nor, (3.) That it is 
our duty always to submit to them. 
Their requirements may be opposed 
to the law of God, and then we are to 
obey God rather than man. Acts iv. 
19; v. 29. But it is meant that the 
power is intrusted to them by God; 
and that he has the authority to re- 
move them when he pleases. If they 
abuse their power, however, they do it 
at their peril; and when so abused, the 
obligation to obey them ceases. That 
this is the case, is apparent further 
from the nature of the question which 
would be likely to arise among the 
early Christians. It could not be and 
never was a question, whether they 
should obey a magistrate when he 
commanded a thing that was plainly 
contrary to the law of God. But the 
question was, whether they should 
obey a heathen magistrate at all. This 
question the apostle answers in the 
affirmative, because God had made 
government necessary, and because it 
was arranged and ordered by his provi- 
dence. Probably also the apostle had 
another object in view. At the time in 
which he wrote this epistle, the Roman 
empire Was agitated with civil disscn. 
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2 Whosoever therefore resist- 
eth the power, resisteth the or- 
dinance of God: and they that 


sions. One emperor followed another 
in rapid succession. The throne was 
often seized, not by right, but by crime. 
Different claimants would rise, and 
their claims would excite controversy. 
The object of the apostle was to pre- 
vent Christians from entering into those 
disputes, and from taking an active 
part in a political controversy. Besides, 
the throne had been wsurped by the 
reigning emperors, and there was a 
prevalent disposition to rebel against a 
tyrannical government. Claudius had 
been put to death by poison ; Caligula 
in a violent manner; Nero was a ty- 
rant; and amidst these agitations, and 
crimes, and revolutions, the apostle 
wished to guard Christians from taking 
an active part-in political affairs. 

-2. Whosoever therefore resisteth, 
&c. That is, they who rise up against 
government itself ; who seek anarchy 
and confusion; and who oppose the 
regular execution of the laws. It is 
implied, however, that those laws shall 
aot be such as to violate the rights of 
vonscience, or oppose the laws of God. 
4 Resisteth the ordinance of God. 
What God has ordained, or appointed. 
[his means clearly that we are to re- 
gard government as instituted by God, 
und as agreeable to his will. When es- 
tablished, we are not to be agitated about 
the titles of the rulers; not to enter into 
angry contendons, or to refuse to sub- 
mit to them, vecause we are apprehen- 
sive of a defect in their title, or because 
they may have obtained it by oppres- 
sion. If the government is established, 
and if its decisions are not a manifest 
violation of the laws of God, we are to 
submit to them. J Shall receive to 
themselves damnation. The word dam- 
nation we apply now exclusively to 
the punishment of hell; to future tor- 
ments. But this is not necessarily the 
meaning of the word. which is here used 
(xeiux). It often simply denotes punish- 
ment, Roin. iii. 8. 1 Cor, xi. 29. Gal. 
¥ 10. In this place the word implies 
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resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation. 
3 For rulers are not a terror 


guilt or criminality in resisting the or- 
dinance of God, and affirms that the 
man that does it shall be punisned. 
Whether the apostle means that he 
shall be punished by God, or by the 
magistrate, is not quite clear. Probably 
the latter, however, is intended. Comp 
ver. 4. It is also true that such resist- 
ance shall be attended with the displea- 
sure of God, and be punished by him. 

3. For rulers. The apostle here 
speaks of rulers in general. It may 
not be universally true that they are 
not a terror to good works, for many 
of them have persecuted the good ; but 
it is generally true that they who are 
virtuous have nothing to fear from the 
laws. It is wniversally true that the 
design of their appointment by God 
was, not to injure and oppress the 
good, but to detect and punish the evil, 
Magistrates, as such, are not a terror to 
good works. 4 Are not a terror, &c. 
Are not appointed to punish the good. 
Their appointment is not to inspire 
terror in those who are virtuous and 
peaceable citizens. Comp. 1 Tim. i. 9. 
q But to the evil. Appointed to de- 
tect and punish evil-doers ; and there- 
fore an object of terror to them. ‘lhe 
design of the apostle here is, evidently, 
to reconcile Christians to submission 
to the government, from its utility. It 
is appointed to protect the good against 
the evil; to restrain oppression, injus- 
tice, and fraud; to bring offenders to 
justice, and thus promote the peace and 
harmony of the community. As it is 
designed to promote order and happi- 
ness, it should be submitted to, and 
so long as this object is pursued, and 
obtained, government should receive 
the countenance and support of Chris- 
tians. But if it departs from this prin- 
ciple, and becomes the protector of the 
evil and the oppressor of the good, the 
case is reversed, and the cbligation to 
its support must cease. { Ji7ilt thou 
not, &c. If you do evil by resisting 
the laws, and in any other manney 
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4 For he ais the minister of 


Wilt thou then not be afraid of | God to thee for good. But if thou 


ine power? do ®% that which 1s 
good, and thou shalt have praise 
of the same: 

a 1Pet.2.14. 


will you not fear the power of the go- 
vernment? , Fear is one of the means 
by which men are restrained from crime 
tm acommunity. On many minds it 
operates with much more power than 
any other motive. And it is one which 
a magistrate must make use of to re- 
strain men from evil. 9 Do that which 
is good. Be a virtuous and peaceable 
citizen; abstain from crime, and yield 
‘obedience to all the just laws of the 
land. { And thow shalt have praise 
of the same. Comp. | Pet. ii. 14, 15. 
You shall be unmolested and uninjured, 
and shall receive the commendation of 
being peaceable and upright citizens. 
The prospeet of that protection, and 
even of that reputation, is not an un- 
worthy motive to yield obedience to 
the laws. Every Christian should de- 
‘sire the reputation of being a man 
seeking the welfare of his country, and 
the just execution of the laws. 

4, The minister of God. The ser- 
vant of God. He is appointed by God 
to do his will, and to execute his pur- 
poses. J ‘/'o thee. For your benefit. 
{ For goad. That is, to protect you 
in your rights; to vindicate your name, 
person, or property ; and to guard your 
liberty, and secure to you the results 
of your industry. The magistrate is 
not appointed directly to reward men, 
hut they practically furnish a reward 
by protecting and defending them, and 
securag to them the interests of jus 
tice. J Ifthou do that, &c. ‘That is, 
if any citizen should do evil. | Be 
afraid Fear the just vengeance of 
thelaws. J For he beareth not the 
sword in vain. The sword is an in- 
strument of punishment, as well as an 
emblem of war. Princes were accus- 
tomed to wear a sword as an emblem 
of their authority ; and the sword was 
cften used for the purpose of behead- 


'do that which is evil, be afraid , 
!for he beareth not the sword i, 
vain: for he is the minister of 


ing, or otherwise punishing the guilty. 
The meaning of the apostle is, that he 
does not wear this badge of authority 
as an unmeaning show, but that it will 
be used to execute the laws. As this 
is the design of the power intrusted te 
him, and as he will exercise his au- 
thority, men should be influenced by 
fear to keep the law, even if there 
were no better motive. J 4 revenger, 
&c. In ch. xii. 19, vengeance is said 
to belong toGced. Yet he executes his 
vengeance by means of subordinate 
agents. It belongs to him to take ven- 
geance by direct judgments, by the 
plague, famine, sickness, or earth- 
quakes ; by the appointment of magis- 
trates ; or by letting loose the passions 
of men to prey upon each other. 
When a magistrate inflicts punishment 
on the guilty, it is to be regarded as the 
act of God taking vengeance by him ; 
and on this principle only is it right for 
a judge to condemn a man to death. It 
is not because one man has by nature 
any right over the life of another, or 
because society has any right collect- 
ively which it has not as individuals ; 
but because God gave life, and be- 
cause he has chosen to take it away 
when crime is comm:tted by the ap- 
pointment of magistrates, and uot by 
coming forth himself visibly to execute 
the laws. Where human laws fail, 
however, he often takes vengeance into 
his own hands, and by the plague, or 
some signal judgments, sweeps the 
guilty into eternity. J J'o execute 
wrath. For an explanation of the 
word wrath see Notes on ch.i. 18. It 
denotes here punishment, or the just 
execution of the laws. It may be re- 
marked that this verse is an incidental 
proof of the propriety ot capital punish 
ment. The sword was undoubtedly an 
instrument for this purpose, and the 
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God, a revenger. to eze- 
eute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil. 

5 Wherefore + ye must needs 


a Eccl.8,2, 


apostle mentions its use without any 
remark of disapprobation. He enjoins 
subjection to those who wear the 
2eword, that is, to those who execute 
the laws by that; and evidently in- 
tends to speak of the magistrate with 
the sword, or in inflicting capital pu- 
nishment, as having received the ap- 
pointment of God. The tendency of 
society now is not to too sanguinary 
laws. It is rather to forget that God 
has doomed the murderer to death ; and 
though humanity should be consulted 
in the execution of the laws, yet there 
is no humanity in suffering the mur- 
derer to live to infest society, and en- 
danger many lives, in the place of his 
wn, which ‘was forfeited to justice. 
far better that one murderer should die, 
-han that he should be suffered to live, 
to imbrue his hands perhaps in the 
plood of many who are innocent. But 
the authority of God has settled this 
question (Gen. ix. 5, 6), and it is nei- 
ther right nor safe for acommunity to dis- 
regard his solemn decisions. See Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 8. [9.] 

5. Wherefore (60). The reasons 
why we should, be subject, which the 
apostle had given, were two, (1.) That 
government was appointed by God. 
(2.) That violation of the laws would 
necessarily expose to punishment. ¥ Ye 
must needs be. It is necessary (avaz- 
an) to be. This is a word stronger 
than that which implies mere fitness or 
propriety. It means that it is a matter 
of high obligation and of necessity to 
te subject to the civil ruler. { /Vot 
arly for wrath. Not only on account 
of the fear of punishment; or the 
faa hat wrath will be executed on 
evi loers. For conscience’ sake. 
As a matter of conscience, or of duty 
to. God, because he has appointed it, 
and made it necessary and proper. A 
good citizen yields obedience because 
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be subject, no; only for wrath, 
but also for conscience’ saxe. 

6 For, for this cause pay ye 
tribute also: for they are God’s 


it is the will of God; and a Christian 
makes it a part of his religion to main 
tain and obey the just laws of the land. 
See Matt. xxii. 21 Comp. Eccl. viii. 
2, “I counsel them to keep the king’s 
commandments, and that in regara 
of the oath of God.” 

6. For this cause. Because they 
are appointed by God ; for the sake of 
conscience, and in order to secure the 
execution of the laws. As they are 
appointed by God, the tribute which is 
needful for their support becomes an 
act of homage to God, an act performed 
in obedience to his will, and acceptable 
to him. 4 Triéute also. Not only 
be subject (ver. 5), but pay what may 
be necessary to support the government. 
Tribute properly denotes the taz, or 
annual compensation, which was paid 
by one province or nation to a superior, 
as the price of protection, or as an 
acknowledgment of subjection. The 
Romans made all conquered provinces 
pay this tribute ; and it would become 
a question whether it was right to 
acknowledge this claim, and submit to 
it. Especially would this question 
be agitated by the Jews and by Jew- 
ish Christians, But on the princi- 
ple which the apostle had laid down 
(ver. 1, 2), it was right to do it, and 
was demanded by the very purposes 
of government. In a larger sense, the 
word tribute me2ns any tax paid on 
land or personal estate for the support 
of the government. | For they are 
God’s ministers. His servants; or 
they are appointed by him. As the 
government is fis appointment, we 
should contribute to its support asa 
matter of conscience, because we thus 
do honour to the arrangement of Goa 
It may be observed here, also, that tne 
fact that civil rulers are the ministers 
of God, invests their character with 
great sacredness, and should impvess 
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upon this very thing. 

7 Render therefore to all* 
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their dues; tribute to whom 
tribute 7s due ; custom to whom 
custom; fear to whom fear; 
honour to whom honour. 


upon them the duty of seeking to do 
his will, as well as on others the duty 
of subraitting to them. 4 Attending 
continually. As they attend to this, 
and devote their time and talents to it, 
it is proper that they should receive a 
suitable support. It becomes then a 
duty for the people to contribute cheer- 
fully to the necessary expenses of the 
government. If those taxes should be 
unjust and oppressive, yet, like other 
evils, they are to be submitted to, until 
a remedy can be found in a proper way. 

7. Render, therefore, &c. This in- 
junction is often repeated in the Bible. 
See Notes on Matt. xxii. 21. See also 
Matt. xvii. 25—27. 1 Pet. ii, 13—17. 
Prov. xxiv. 21. It is one of the most love- 
ly and obvious of the duties of religion. 
Christianity is not designed to break in 
upon the proper order of society, but 
rather to establish and confirm that 
order. It does not rudely assail exist- 
ing institutions; but it comes to put 
them on a proper footing, to diffuse a 
mild and pure influence over all, and 
to secure such an influence in all the 
relations of life as shall tend best to 
promote the happiness of man and the 
welfare of the community. { Js due. 
To whom it properly belongs by the 
law of the land, and according to the 
ordinance of God. It is represented 
here as a matter of debt, as something 
which is due to the ruler; a fair com- 
pensation to him for the service which 
he renders us by devoting his time and 
talents to advance owr interests, and 
the welfare of the community. As taxes 
ere a debt, a matter of strict and just 
obligation, they should be paid as consci- 
entiously and as cheerfully as any other 
just debts, however contracted. { Cus- 
om (réacc). The word rendered ¢ri- 
4ute means, as has been remarked, the 
tax which is paid by a tributary prince 
or dependent people; also the tax im- 
posed on land or real estate. The word 


here translated custom means properly 
the revenue which is collected on mer- 
chandise, either imported or exported. 
q Fear. See ver.4. We should stand 
in awe of those who wear the sword, 
and who are appointed to execute the 
laws of the land. As the execution of 
their office is fitted to excite fear, we. 
should render to them that reverence 
which is appropriate to the execution 
of their office. It means a solicitous 
anxiety lest we do any thing to offend 
them. 4 Honour. The difference be- 
tween this and fear is, that this rather 
denotes reverence, veneration, respect 
for their names, offices, rank, &c. The 
former is: the fear which arises from 
the dread of punishment. Religion 
gives to men all their just titles, recog 
nises their rank and office, and seeks to 
promote due subordination in a com- 
munity. It was no part of the work 
of our Saviour, or of his apostles, to 
quarrel with the mere ¢tles of men, or 
to withhold from them the customary 
tribute of respect and homage. Comp 
Acts xxiv. 3; xxvi. 25. Luke i, 3. 
1 Pet. ii. 17. In this verse there is 
summed up the duty which is owed to 
magistrates. It consists in rendering 
to them proper honour; contributing 
cheerfully and conscientiously to the 
necessary expenses of the government, 
and in yielding obedience to the laws. 
These are made a part of the duty 
which we owe to God, and should be 
considered as enjoined by our religion. 
On the subject discussed in these 
seven verses, the following principles 
seem to be settled by the authority of 
the Bible, and are now understood : 
(i.) That government is essential ; and 
its necessity is recognised by God, and 
it is arranged by his providence. God 
has never been the patron of anarchy 
and disorder. (2.) Civil rulers are de- 
pendent on God. He has the entire 
control over them, and can set them 
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8 Owe nc man any thing, 
but to love one another: for 4 


a J; ames 2.8. 


up cr put them down when he please. 
(3.) The authority of God is supe-ior 
to that of civil rulers. They have no 
right to make enactments which inter- 
fere with Ais authority. (4.) It is not 
the business of civil rulers to regulate 
er control religion. ‘That is a distinct 
department, with which they have no 
concern, except to protect it. (5.) The 
rights of all men are to be preserved. 
Men are to be allowed to worship God 

. according to the dictates of their own 
conscience, and to be protected in those 
tights, provied they do not violate the 
peace and order of the community. 
(6.) Civil rulers have no right to per- 
secute Christians, or to attempt to se- 
cure conformity to their views by force. 
The conscience cannot be compelled ; 
and in the affairs of religion man must 
be free. 

In view of this subject we may re- 
mark, (1.) That the doctrines respecting 
the rights of civil rulers, and the line 
which is to be drawn between their 
powers and the rights of conscience, 
have been slow to be understood. The 
struggle has been long; and a thou- 
sand persecutions have shown the anxi- 
ety of the magistrate to rule the con- 
science, and to control religion. In 
pagan countries it has been conceded 
that the civil ruler had a right to con- 
trol the religion of the people: church 
and state there have been one. The 
same thing was attempted under Chris- 
tianity. ‘The magistrate still claimed 
this right, and attempted to enforce it. 
Christianity resisted the claim, and as- 
serted the independent and original 
tights of conscience. A conflict ensued, 
of course, and the magistrate resorted 
to persecutions, to swbdue by force the 
claims of the new religion and the 
rights of conscience. Hence the ten 
fiery and bloody persecutions of the 
primitive church. The blood of the 
early Christians flowed like water ; 
thousands and tens of thousands went 
to the stake, until Christianity triumph- 
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he that loveth another hath ful- 
filled the law. 


ed, and the right of religion to a free 
exercise was acknowledged throughout 
the empire. (2.) It is matter of de- 
vout thanksgiving that the subject is 
now settled, and the principle is now 
understood. In our own land there 
exists the happy and bright illustration 
of the true principle on this great sub- 
ject. The rights of conscience are re- 
garded, and the laws peacefully obeyed. 
The civil ruler understands his pro 
vince; and Christians yield a cheerful 
and cordial obedience to the laws. ‘The 
church and state move on in their own 
spheres, united only in the purpose to 
make men happy and good; and di- 
vided only as they relate to differen 
departments, and contemplate, the one 
the rights of civil society, the other, the 
interests of eternity. Here, every man 
worships God according to his own 
views of duty; and at the same time, 
here is rendered the most cordial and 
peaceful obedience to the laws of the 
land. Thanks should be rendered with 
out ceasing to the God of our fathers 
for the wondrous train ‘of events by 
which this contest has been conducted 
to its issue; and for the clear and full 
understanding which we now have of 
the different departments pertaining to 
the church and the state. 

8. Owe no man any thing. Be not 
in debt to any one. In ine previous 
verse the apostle had been discoursing 
of the duty which we owe. to magis- 
trates. He had particularly enjoined on 
Christians to pay to them their just 
dues. From this command to discharge 
fully this obligation, the transition was 
natural to the subject of debts in gene- 
ral, and to an injuncticn not to be in- 
debted to any one. This law is enjoin- 
ed in this place, (1.) Because it is a 
part of our duty as good citizens; and, 
(2.) Because it is a part of that law 
which teaches us to love our neigh- 
bour, and to do no injury to him. 
ver. 10. The interpretation of this 
command is to be taken with this 
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Y For this, Thou * shalt not 
commit adultery, Thou shalt not 
kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, 
Thou shalt not covet; and if 


a Ex.20.13,&c. 
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there ve any othe: command- 
ment, it is briefly comprehended 
in this saying, namely, ’ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thy 
self. 


b Ley.19,18, Matt,22.39 40, 


fimitation, that we are not to be in- 
aebted to him so as to injure him, or 
so work ill to him. 

This rule, together with the other 
rales of Christianity, would propose a 
remedy for all the evils of bad debts in 
the following manner. (1.) It would 
teach men to be industrious, and this 
would commonly prevent the necessity 
of contracting debts. (2.) It would 
make them frugal, economical, and 
humble in their views and manner cf 
life. (3.) It would teach them to 
bring up their families in habits of in- 
dustry. The Bible often enjoins that. 
See Note, ch. xii. 11. Comp. Phil. iv. 
8, Prov. xxiv. 30—34. 1 Thess. iv. 11. 
2 Thess. iii. 10, Eph. iv. 25. (4.) 
Religion would produce sober, chasten- 
ed views of the end of life, of the great 
design of living ; and would take off the 
affections from the splendour, gayety, 
and extravagances which lead often to 


the contraction of debts. 1 Thess. v. 
6.8. 1 Pet.i. 13; iv. 7. Tit. ii, 12. 
UPetiiee sso. 0). Simi. 9.) ((5:) 


Religion would put a period to the 
vices and unlawful desires which now 
prompt men to contract debts. (6.) It 
would make them honest in paying 
them. It would make them conscien- 
tious, prompt, friends of truth, and dis- 
posed to keep their promises. 

{ But to love one another. Love 
is a debt which can never be discharg- 
ed. We should feel that we owe this 
to all men, and though by acts of kind- 
ness we may be constantly discharging 
it, yet we should feel that it can never 
se fully met while there is opportunity 
todo good. J For he that loveth, &c. 
In what way this is done is stated in 
ver. 10. The law im relation to our 
neighbour is there said to be simply 
that we do no zi/ to him. Love to him 
would prompt fo no injury. It would 


seek to do him good, and would thua 
fulfil all the purposes of justice and 
truth which we owe to him. In order 
to illustrate this, the apostle, in the 
next verse, runs over the laws of the 
ten commandments in relation to our 
neighbour, and shows that all those 
laws proceed on the principle that we 
are to love him, and that love would 
prompt to them all 

9. For this. This which follows 
is the sum of the laws. ‘his is to re- 
gulate us in our conduct towards our 
neighbour. ‘The word this here stands 
opposed ‘to “that” in ver. 11. This 
law of love would prompt us to seek 
our neighbour’s good; that fact, that 
our salvation is near, would prompt us 
to be active and faithful in the dis- 
charge of all the duties we owe to him 
§ Thou shalt not commit adultery 
All the commands which follow are 
designed as.an illustration of the duty 
of loving our neighbour. See these 
commands considered in the Notes on 
Matt. xix. 18, 19. The apostle has 
not enumerated all the commands of 
the second table. He has shown ge- 
nerally what they iequired. ‘The com- 
mand to honour oar parents he has 
omitted. The reason might have been 
that it was not so immediately to his 
purpose when discoursing of love to a 
neighbour—a word which does not 
immediately suggest the idea of nea 
relatives. The expression, “ ‘Thou shal 
not bear false witness,” is rejected by 
the best critics as of doubtful authority 
but it does not materially affect the 
spirit of the passage, It is wanting in 
many MSS. and in the Syriac version. 
4 If there be any other commandment, 
The law respecting parents ; or if there 
be any duty which does not scem to be 
specified by these laws, it is implied 
in the command to love ous neighbow 
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his neighbour : therefore love is| time, that now it is high time ta 


the fulfilling of the law. 


awake ¢ out of sleep; for now 
@ 1Thess,5.5-8. 


as ourselves. {| It is briefly comfire- 
hended. Greek, It may be reduced to 
this head; or it is summed up in 
this, § In this saying. This word, 
orcomraand. J Thou shalt love, &c. 
This is found in Lev. xix. 18. See it 
considered in the Notes on Matt. xix. 
19. If this command were fulfilled, it 
would prevent all fraud, injustice, op- 
pression, falsehood, adultery, murder, 
theft, and covetousness. Itis the same 
as our Saviour’s golden rale. And if 
every man would do to others as he 
would wish them to do to him, all the de- 
sign of the law would be at once fulfilled. 

10. Love worketh novill, &c. Love 
would seek tou do him good ; of course 
it would prevent all dishonesty and 
crime towards others. It would prompt 
to justice, truth, and benevolence. If 
this law were engraven on every man’s 
beart, and practised in his life, what a 
change would it immediately produce 
in society. If all men would at once 
abandon that which is fitted to work 
iii to others, what an influence would 
it have on the business and commercial 
affairs of men. How many’ plans of 
fraud and dishonesty would it at once 
arrest. How many schemes would 1t 
crush. It would silence the voice of 
the slanderer ; it would stay the plans 
of the seducer and the adulterer; it 
would prt an end to cheating, and 
fraud, and all schemes of dishonest 
gain. The gambler desires the pro- 
perty of his neighbour without any 
compensation, and thus works z/l to 
him. ‘The dealer in lotteries desires 
property for which he has never toiled, 
and which must be obtained at the ex- 
pense and loss of others. And there 
are many employments all whose ten- 
dency is to work iil to a neighbour. 
This is pre-eminently true of the traffic 
in ardent spirits It cannot do him 
good, and the almost uniform resu‘t is 


to deprive him of his property, aealth, 
reputation, peace, and domestic com- 
fort. He that sells his neighbour liquid 
fire, knowing what must be the result 
of it, is not pursuing a business which 
works no 7// to him; and love to that 
neighbour would prompt him to aban- 
don the traffic. See Hab. ii. 15, “ Wo 
unto him that giveth his neighbour 
drink, that putteth thy bottle to him, 
and makest him drink also, that thou 
mayest look on their nakedness.” 
{ Therefore, &é. Because love does 
no harm to another, it is therefore the 
fulfilling of the law, implying that all 
that the law requires is to love others 
q Is the fulfilling. Is the completion 
or meets the requirements of the law. 
The law of God on this head, or in re- 
gard to our duty to oir neighbour, re- 
quires us to do justice towards him, to 
observe truth, &c. All this will be 
met by love ; and if men truly Jovea 
others, all the demands of the law 
would be satisfied. { Ofthe law. Of 
the law of Moses, but particularly the 
ten commandments. 

1l. And that. The word “ that,” in 
this place, is connected in signification 
with the word “this” in ver. 9. The 
meaning may be thus expressed: All 
the requirements of the law towards 
our neighbour may be met by two 
things: one is (ver. 9, 10) by love: the 
other is (ver.11—14) by remembering 
that we are near to eternity ; keeping a 
deep sense of this truth before the 
mind. his will prompt to a life of 
honesty, truth, and peace, and content 
ment. ver. 13. ‘The doctrine in these 
verses (11—14), therefore, is, that a 
deep conviction of the nearness of 
eternity will prompt to an upright life 
in the intercourse of man with man- 
{ Knowing the time. Taking a proper 
estimate of the time. Taking just views 
of the shortness and the value of time. 
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is ovr salvation nearer than 
when we believed. 


of the design for which it was given, 
and of the fact that it is, in regard to 
us, rapidly coming toa close. And still 
further considering, that the time in 
which you live is the time of the gos- 
pel, a period of light and truth, when 
you are particularly called on to lead 
holy lives, and thus to do justly to all. 
The previous time had been a period 
of ignorance and darkness, when .op- 
pression, and falsehood, and sin abound- 
ed. This, the time of the gospel, when 
God had made known to men his will 
that they should be pure. ] High time. 
Greek, “the hour.” f Lo awake, &c. 
This is a beautiful figure. The dawn 
of day, the approaching light of the 
morning, is the time to arouse from 
slumber. In the darkness of night, men 
sleep. So says the apostle. The world 
has been sunk in the night of heathen- 
ism and sin. At that time it was to be 
expected that they would sleep the 
sleep of spiritual death. But now the 
morning light of the gospel dawns, 
The sun of righteousness has arisen. 
It is time, therefore, for men to cast off 
the deeds of darkness, and rise to life, 
and purity, and action. Comp. Acts 
xvii. 30, 31. ‘Me same idea is beau- 
tifully presented in 1 Thess, v. 5—8., 
The meaning is, ‘Hitherto we have 
walked in darkness ana in sin. Now 
we walk in the light of the gospel. 
We know our duty. We are sure that 
the God of light is around us, and is a 
witness of aii we do. We are going 
soon to meet him, and it becomes us 
to rouse, and to do those deeds, and 
those only, which will bear the bright 
shining of the light of truth, and the 
scrutiny of him who is “light, and in 
whom is no darkness at all.””’ 1 John 
i, 5. 4% Sleep. Inactivity; insensibility 
to the doctrines and duties of religion. 
Men, by nature, are active only in 
deeds of wickedness. In regard to re- 
ligion they are insensible, and the 
alc mbers of night are on the’ eyelids. 
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12 ‘The night is far spent, the 
day is at band: let us * therefore 
a Eph.5.11. 


Sleep is‘ the kinsman of death,” and 
it is the emblem of the insensibility 
and stupidity of sinners. The deeper 
the ignorance and sin, the greater is 
this insensibility to spiritual things, and 
to the duties which we owe to God 
and man. J For now is our salvation 
The word salvaticn has been here 
variously interpreted. Some suppose 
that by it the apostle refers to the per- 
sonal reign of Christ en the earth 
(Tholuck, and the Germans generally.) 
Others suppose it refers to deliverance 
from persecutions. Others, to increased 
light and knowledge of the gospel, co 
that they could more clearly discern 
their duty than when they became be- 
lievers. (fosenmiiller.) It probably, 
however, has its usual meaning here, 
denoting that deliverance from sin and 
danger which awaits Christians in hea- 
ven; and is thus equivalent to the ex: 
pression, ‘ You are advancing nearer to 
heaven. You are hastening to the world 
of glory. Daily we are approaching the 
kingdom of light; and in prospect of 
that state, we ought tu lay aside every ~ 
sin, and live more and more in prepa- 
ration for a world of light and glory,’ 
q Than +.when we believed. Thar 
when we legan to believe. Every day 
brings us nearer to a world of perfect 
light. 

12, The night. The word night, in 
the New Testament, is used to denote 
night literally (Matt. ii. 14, &c.); the 
starry heavens (Rev. viii, 12); and 
then it denotes a State of ignorance 
and crime, and is synonymous-with the 
word darkness, as such deeds are com- 
mitted commonly in the night. 1 Thess. 
v.5. Jn this place it seems to denote 
our present imperfect and obscure con. 
dition in this world as contrasted with 
the pure light of heaven. The night, 
the time of comparative obscurity and 
sin in which we live even under the 
gospel, is far gone in relation to us, 
and the pure splendours of heaven ara 
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cast off the works of darkness, 
and let us put* on the armour 
of light. 


a Eph.6.13,&c. 


at hand. 4 Js far spent. Literally, 
‘is cut off” It is becoming short ; it is 
hastening to a close. 4 The day. 
The full splendours and glory of re- 
-lemption in heaven. Heaven is often 
thus represented as a place of pure and 
splendid day. Rev. xxi.- 23. 25; xxii. 
5. The times of the gospel are repre- 
sented as times of light (Isa. Ix. 1, 2. 
19, 20, &c.) ; but the reference here 
seems to be rather to the still brighter 
glory and splendour of heaven, as the 
place of pure, unclouded, and eternal 
day. 4 Zs at hand. Is near¥ or is 
drawing near. This is true respecting all 
Christians. The day is near, or the time 
when they shall be admitted to heaven 
is not remote. This is the uniform repre- 
sentation of the New Testament. Heb. 
x. 25. 1 Pet. iv. 7. James v. 8. Rev. 
xii. 20. 1 Thess. v. 2—6. Phil. iv. 5. 
‘That the apostle did not mean, how- 
«ver, that the end of the world was near, 
or that the day of judgment would come 
soon, is clear from his own explanations. 
See 1 Thess. v. 2—6. Comp. 2 Thess. 
i, J Let ws therefore. As we are 
about to enter on the glories of that 
eternal.day, we should be pure and 
nely. The expectation of it will teach 
us to seek purity ; and a pure life alone 
will fit us to enter there. Heb. xii. 14. 
4 Cast off. Lay aside, or put away. 
Y The works of darkness. Dark, 
wicked deeds, such as are specified in 
the next verse. They are called works 
of darkness, because darkness in the 
Scriptures is an emblem of crime, as 
well as of ignorance, and because such 
deeds are commonly committed in the 
night. 1 Thess. v. 7, “They that be 
drunken, are drunken in the night.” 
Comp, John iii. 20. Eph. v. 11—13. 
G Let us put on. Let us clothe our- 
selves with. § The armour of light. 
The word armour (cae) properly 
means arms, or instruments of war, 
‘aclnding the helmet, sword, shield, 
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13 Let us walk + honestly, ’ 
as in the day ; not in rioting 
and drunkenness, not in cham 


1 or, decently. b Phil.4.8, 1Pet.2,12, c1Pet.4.3, 


&c. Eph. vi. 11—17. It is used in the 
New Testament to denote the aids 
which the Christian has, or the means 
of defence in his warfare, where he is 
represented as a soldier contending with 
his foes, and includes truth, righteous- 
ness, faith, hope, &c. as the instru 
ments by which he is to gain his vic 
tories. In 2 Cor. vi. 7, it is called “the 
armour of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left.” It is called ar- 
mour of light, because it is not to ac- 
complish any deeds of darkness or of 
crime; it is appropriate to one who is 
pure, and who is seeking a pure and 
noble object. Christians are represent- 
ed as the children of light. 1 Thess. 
v. 5. Note, Luke xvi. 8. By the ar- 
mour of light, therefore, the apostle 
means those graces which stand op- 
posed to the deeds of darkness (ver. 
13) ; those graces of faith, hope, humili- 
ty, &c. which shall be appropriate ta 
those who are the children of the day, 
and which shall be their defence in 
their struggles with their spiritual foes, 
See the description in full in Eph, vii. 
11—17. 

13, Let us walk. 'To walk is an 
expression denoting to live ; let us live, 
or conduct, &c. | Honestly. The word 
here used means rather in a decent or 
becoming manner; in a manner ap- 
propriate to those who are the children 
of light. § Asin the day. Asif all 
our actions were seen and known. 
Men by day, or in open light, live de- 
cently ; their foul and wicked deeds are 
done in the night. The apostle exhorts 
Christians to live as if all their conduct 
were seen, and they had nothing which 
they wished to conceal. Jn rioting. 
Revelling ; denoting the licentious con- 
duct, the noisy and obstreperous mirth, 
the scenes of disorder and sensuality, 
which attend luxuriousliving. | Drunke 
enness. Rioting and drunkenness con» 
stitute the jirsz class of sins from which 
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oering * and wantonness, not in 
strife and envying. 
14 But put’? ye on the Lord 


@ 1Cor.6.9,10. b Gal.3.87. 


he would keep them. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that these were com- 
mon crimes among the heathen. {| Jn 
chambering. “Lewd, immodest be- 
haviour.” (Webster.) The Greek word 
includes illicit indulgences of all kznds, 
adultery, &c. The words chambering 
and wantonness constitute the secand 
class of crimes from which the apostle 
exhorts Christians to abstain. That these 
were common crimes among the hea- 
then, it is not necessary to say. See 
Notes to Rom. i.; also Eph. v.12. It 
1s not possible, nor would it be proper, 
to describe the scenes of licentious in- 
dulgence of which all pagans are guilty. 
As Christians were to be a peculiar 
people, therefore, the apostle enjoins on 
them purity and holiness of life. § Mot 
in strife, Strife and envying are the 
third class ¢: sins from which the apos- 
tle exhorts nem. The word strife 
means cont .tion, disputes, litigations. 
The exhor! -tion is that they should live 
m peace. J Envying. Greek, Zeal. 
It denotes any intense, vehement, fer- 
vid passion. It is not improperly ren- 
dered here by envying. These vices 
are properly introduced in connexion 
with the others. They usually accom- 
pany each other. Quarrels and con- 
tentions come out of scenes of drunk- 
enness and debauchery. But for such 
scenes, there would be little contention, 
and the world would be comparatively 
at peace. 

14, But put ye on. Comp. Gal. ili. 
'7. The word rendered “put ye on” 
is the same used in ver. 12, and is com- 
monly employed in reference to cloth- 
ing or apparel. The phrase to pur on 
a person, which seems a harsh expres- 
sion in our language, was one not un- 
frequently used by Greek writers, and 
means to imbibe his principles, to imi- 
tate his example, to copy his spirit, to 
pecome like him. ‘Thus in Dionysius 
Halicarnassus the expression occurs, 
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Jesus Christ, and make °¢ no‘ 
provision for the flesh, to fulfi. 


the lusts thereof. 
¢ Gar.5.16, 


“having put on or clothed themselvoa 
with Tarquin ;” i. e. they imitated the 
example and morals of Tarquin, Se 
Lucian says, “having put on Pythsgo- 
ras ;” having received him as a teacher 
and guide. So the Greek writers speak 
of putting on Plato, Socrates, &c. 
meaning to take them as instructers, to 
follow them as disciples. (See Schleus- 
ner.) Thas to put on the Lord Jesus 
means to take him as a pattern and 
guide, to imitate his example, to obey 
his precepts, to become like-him, &&« 
In allaespects the Lord Jesus was un 
like what had been specified in the pre 
vious verse. He was temperate, chaste, 
pure, peaceable, and meek; and te put 
him on was to imitate him in these re- 
spects. Heb. iv. 15; vii. 26. 1 Pet. ii. 
22. Isa. iii. 9. 1 John iii. 5. J And 
make not provision. The word pro- 
vision here is that which is used to 
denote provident care, or preparation 
for future wants. It means that we 
should not make it an object to gratify 
our lusts, or study to do this by laying 
up any thing beforehand with reference 
to this design. /For the flesh. The 
word flesh is used here evidently to de- 
note the corrupt propensities of the 
body, or those which he had specified 
in ver. 13. { ¥o fulfil the lusts thereof. 
With reference to its corrupt desires. 
The gratification cf the fiosh was the 
main object among the Romans. Liv- 
ing th luxu y and licentiousness, they 
made it their great object of study to 
multiply and prolong the means of li- 
centious indulgence. In respect to this, 
Christians were to be a separate people, 
and to show that they were influenced 
by a higher and purer desire than this 
grovelling propensity to minister to sen- 
sual gratification. Itis right, it is a Chris- 
tian duty to labour to make provision for 
all the real wants of life. But the 1esl 
wants are few; and with a heart dis- 
posed to tw pure and temperate, the 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
IM that is weak in the faith 
receive ye, but * not to 
doubtful disputations. 


necessary wants of life are casily satis- 

fied ; and the mind may be devoted ta 

higher and purer purposes. 
CHAPTER XIV. 

Tue xivth chapter is designed to set- 
tle some difficult and delicate questions 
that could not but arise between the Jews 
and Gentiles respecting food and the 
ebservance of particular days, rites, &c. 
The occasions of these questions were 
these: The converts to Christianity 
were fiom both Jews and Gentiles. 
‘There were many Jews in Rome ; and 
it is probable that no small part of the 
church was composed of them. The 
New Testament every where shows 
that they were disposed to bind the 
Gentile converts to their own customs, 
and to insist on the observance of the 
peculiar laws of Moses. 
1, 2, &e. Gal. ii. 3,4. The swbjects on 
which questions of this kind would be 
agitated were, circumcision, days of 
fasting, the distinction of meats, &c. 
A part of these only are discussed in 
this chapter. The views of the apostle 
in regard to circumcision had been 
stated in ch. iii, and iv. Ip this chap- 
ter he notices the disputes which would 
be likely to arise on the following sub- 
jects: (1.) The use of meat, evidently 
referring to the question whether it was 
lawful to eat the meat that was offered 
in sacrifice to idols. ver. 2. (2.) The 


distinctions and observances of the days | 


of Jewish fastings, &c. ver. 5,6. (3.) The 
laws observed by the Jews in relation 
to animals as clean or unciean. ver. 14. 
It is probable that these are mere sfe- 
cimens adduced by the apostle to settle 
principles of conduct in regard to the 
Gentiles, and to show to each party 
how they ought to act in all such ques- 
tions. 

The apostle’s design here 1s to allay 
all these contentions by producing peace, 
kindness, charity. This he dges by the 


following considerations, viz. (1.) That: 


2B 


+ 


See Acts xv. 
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2 For one believeth at he 
may eat all things: another, whe 
is weak, eateth herbs 

1 or, not to judge his doubtful thoughts. 


we have no right to judge another max. 
in this case, for he is the servant of 
God. ver. 3, 4. (2.) That whatever 
course is taken in these questions, it is 
done conscientiously, and with a desire 
to glorify God. In such a case there 
should be kindness and charity. ver. 6, 
&c. (3.) That we must stand at the 
judgment-seat of Christ, and give an 
account there ; and that we, therefore, 
should not usurp the office of judging. 
ver. 10—13. (4.) That there is really 
nothing unclean of itself. ver. 14. (5.) 
That religion consisted in more impor- 
tant matters than swch questions. ver. 
17,18. (6.) That we should follow 
after the things of peace, &c. ver. 19- 
23. The principles of this chapter are 
applicable to all similar cases of differ- 
ence of opinion about rites and cere- 
monies, and unessential doctrines of re- 
ligion ; and we shall see that if they 
were honestly applied, they would set- 
tle no small part of the controversies in 
the religious world. 

1. Mim that is weak. The design 
here is to induce Christians to receive 
to their fellowship those who had scru- 
ples about the propriety of certain 
things, or that might have peculiar 
prejudices and feelings as the result of 
education or former habits of belief. 
The apostle, therefore, begins by ad- 
mitting that such an one may be weak, 
i. e. not fully established, or not with 
so clear and enlarged views about 
Christian liberty as others might have. 
4 In the faith. In believing. Thi 
does not refer to saving faith in 
Christ, for he might have that; but to 
belief in regard to the thing's which the 
apostle specifies, or which would come 
into controversy. Young converts have 
often a peculiar delicacy or sensitive- 
ness about the lawfulness of many 
things in relation to which, older Chris- 
tians may be more fully established. 
To produce peace, there must be kind: 
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ness, tenderness, and faithful teaching ; 
not denunciation, or harshness, on one 
side or the other. Receive ye. Ad- 
mit to your society or fellowship; re- 
ceive him kindly, not meet with a cold 
and harsh repulse. Comp. ch. xv. 7. 
{| Not to doubtful disputations. The 
plain meaning of this is, ‘ Do not admit 
him to your society for the purpose of 
debating the matter in an angry and 
harsh manner; of repelling him by de- 
nunciation ; and thus, by the natural 
reaction of such a course, confirming 
him in his doubts.’ Or, “do not deal 
with him in such a manner as shall 
have a tendency to increase his scru- 
ples about meats, days, &c.” (Stvart.) 
The leading idea here—which all 
Christians should remember—is, that a 
harsh and angry denunciation of a man 
in relation to things not morally wrong, 
but where he may have honest scru- 
ples, will only tend to confirm him 
more and more in his doubts. To de- 
nounce and abuse him will be to con- 
firm him. ‘To receive him affection- 
ately, to admit him to fellowship with 
us, to talk freery and kindly with him, 
to do him good, will have a far greater 
‘endency to overcome his scruples. In 
questions which now occur about 
modes of dress, about measures and 
means of promoting revivals, and about 
rites and ceremonies, this is by far the 
wisest course, if we wish to overcome 
the scruples of a brother, and to induce 
him to think as we do.—Greek, ‘ Unto 
doubts or fluctuations of opinions or 
reasonings.’ Various senses have been 
given to the words, but the above pro- 
bably expresses the true meaning. 

2. For one believeth. This was the 
case with the Gentiles in general, who 
had none of the scruples of the Jew 
about the propriety of eating certain 
kinds of meat. Many of the converts 
who had been Jews might also have 
had the same view—asthe apostle Paul 
evidently had—while the great mass of 
Jewish converts might have cherished 
these scruples. May eat all things. 


That is, he will not be restrained by, 


any scruples about the lawfulness of 
_corinan meats, &c.. F Another who is 
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weak. There is refereiice here, doubt. 
less, to the Jewish convert. The apos- 
tle admits that he was weak, i. e. not 
fully established in the views of Chris- 
tian liberty. The question with the 
Jew doubtless was, whether it was law- 
ful to eat the meat which was offered 
in sacrifice to idols. In those sacrifices 
a part only of the animal was offered, 
and the remainder was eaten by the 
worshippers, or offered for sale in the 
market like other meat. It became an 
inquiry whether it was lawful to eat 
this meat; and the question in the 
mind of a Jew would arise from the 
express command of his law. Ex. xxxiv. 
15. This question the apostle discussed 
and settled in 1 Cor. x. 20—32, which 
see. In that place the general principle 
is laid down, that it was lawful to par- 
take of that meat as a man would of 
any other, wnless it was expressly 
pointed out to him as having been 
sacrificed to idols, and unless his par- 
taking of it would be considered as 
countenancing the idolaters in their 
worship. ver. 28. But with this prin- 
ciple many Jewish converts might not 
have been acquainted ; or what is quite 
as probable, they might not have been 
disposed to.admit its propriety. q Eat- 
eth herbs. Herbs or vegetables only ; 
does not partake of meat at all, for fear 
of eating that, inadvertently, which had 
been offered to idols. The Romans 
abounded in sacrifices to idols; and it 
would not be ‘easy to be certain that 
meat which was offered in the market, 
or on the table of a friend, had not 
been offered in this manner. To avoid 
the possibility of partaking of it, even 
ignorantly, they chose to eat no meat 
at all. The scruples of the Jews on the 
subject might have arisen in part from 
the fact that sins of zgnorance among 
them subjected them to certain penal- 
ties. Lev. iv. 2, 3, &c. v. 15. Num ~ 
xv. 24, 27—29. Josephus says (Life, 
§ 3) that in his time there were certain 
priests of his acquaintance who “ sup- 
ported themselves with figs and nuts.” 
These priests had been sent to Rome 
to be tried on some charge before Cx- 
sar; and it is probable that they ab 
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3 Let not him that eateth 
despise him that eateth not; 
and let not him which eateth 


stained from meat because it might 
have been offered to idols. It is ex- 
pressly declared of Daniel when in 
Babylon, that he lived on pulse and 
water, that he might not “defile him- 
self with the portion of the«king’s 
meat, nor with the wine which he 
drank.” Dan. i. 8—16, 

3. Let not him that eateth. That is, 
he who has no scruples about eating 
meat, &c., who is not restrained by the 
law of the Jews respecting the clean 
and unclean, or by the fact that meat 
may have been offered to idols..  De- 
spise him. Hold him in contempt, as 
being unnecessarily scrupulous, &c. 
The word despise here is happily 
chosen. The Gentile would be very 
likely to despise the Jew as being re- 
strained by foolish scruples and mere 
distinctions in matters of no import- 
ance. YJ Him that eateth not. Him 
that is restrained by scruples of con- 
science, and that will eat only vege- 
tables. ver. 2. The reference here is 
doubtless to the Jew. J Judge him. 
To judge here has the force of con- 
demn. This word also is very happily 
chosen. The Jew would not be so 
likely to despise the Gentile for what 
he did as to judge or condemn him. 
He would deem it too serious a matter 
for contempt. He would regard it as 
a violation of the law of God, and 
would be likely to assume the right of 
judging his brother, artd pronouncing 
him guilty. The apostle here has hap- 
pily met the whole case in all disputes 
about rites, and dress, and scruples in 
religious matters that are not essential. 
One party commonly despises the other 
as being needlessly and foolishly scru- 
pulous ; and the other makes it a mat- 
ter of conscience, too serious for ridi- 
cule and contempt; and a matter, to 
neglect which, is, in their view, deserv- 
ing of condemnation. The true direc- 
tion-to be given in such a case is, to 
the one party, not to treat the scruples 
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not judge hin: that eateth; for 
God hath received him. 
4 Who “ art thou that judgest 


a James 4.12, 


of the other with derision and contempt, 
but with tenderness and indulgence. 
Let him have his way in it. If he can 
be reasoned out of it, it is well; but to 
attempt to laugh him out of it is un- 
kind, and will tend only to confirm him 
in his views. And to the other party, 
it should be said they have no right to 
judge or condemn another. If I cannot 
sce that the Bible requires a particular 
cut to my coat, or makes it my duty 
to observe a particular festival, he has 
no right to judge me harshly, or to 
suppose that I am to be rejected and 
condemned for it. He has a right to 
his opinion; and while I do not despise 
him, he has no right to judge me. This 
is the foundation of true charity ; and 
if this simple rule had been followed, 
how much strife, and even bloodshed, 
would it have spared in the church, 
Most of the contentions among Chris- 
tians have been on subjects of this na- 
ture. Agreeing substantially in the 
doctrines of the Bible, they have been 
split up into sects on subjects just about 
as important as those which the apostle 
discusses isfthis chapter. | For God 
hath received him. This is the same 
word that-is translated “receive” in 
ver. 1. It means here that God hath 
received him kindly; or has, acknow 
ledged him as his own friend; or he is 
a true Christian. These scruples, on 
the one side or the other, are not in- 
consistent with true piety ; and as God 
has acknowledged him as Ais, notwith- 
standing his opinions on these subjects, 
so we also ought to recognise him as a 
Christian brother. Other denomina- 
tions, though they may differ from us 
oa some subjects, may give evidence 
that they are recognised by God as his, 
and where there is this evidence, we 
should neither despise nor judge them, 

4. Who art thou, &c. That is, who 
gave you this right to sit in judgment 
on others. Comp. Luke xii. 14. There 
is eference here particularly to the 
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aneter azan s servant? to his 
own Fouster he standeth or fall- 
etl. Yea, he shall be holden 
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up: for God *is able to make 
him stand 
5 One * man esteemeth ore 
b Isa.40,29. ec Col.2.16, 


Jew, ho on account of his ancient 
privileges, and because he had the law 
of God, would assume the prerogative 
of judging in the case, and insist on 
conformity to his own views. See Acts 
xv. The doctrine of this epistle is uni- 
formly, that the Jew had no such privi- 
lege, but that in regard to salvation he 
was on the same level with the Gen- 
tile. §. That judgest, é&c. Comp. 
James iv. 12. This is a principle of 
ccmmon sens and common propriety. 
ft is not ours tw sit in judgment on the 
servant of ancther man. He has the 
control ovex him; and if he chooses to 
forbid his doing any thing, or to allow 
him to do any thing, it pertains to his 
affairs, not ours. To attempt to con- 
trol hia, is to intermeddle improperly, 
and to become a “ busy-body in other 
men’s matters.” 1 Pet.iv. 15. Thus 
Christians are the servants of God; 
they are answerable to him; and we 
have no right to usurp /is place, and 
to act as if we were “lords over his 
heritage.” 1Pet.v.3. 4 To his own 
master. ‘The servant is responsible to 
his master only. So it Is with the 
Christian in regard to God. | He 
standeth or falleth. He shall’ be ap- 
proved or condemned. If his conduct is 
such as pleases his master, he shall be 
approved ; if not, he will be condemned. 
{ Yea, he shall be holden up. This is 
spoken of the Christian only. In rela- 
tion to the servant, he might stand or 
fall; he might be approved or con- 
demned. The master had no power to 
keep him in a way of obedience, except 
by the hope of reward, or the fear of 
punishment. But it was not so in re- 
gard to the Christian. The Jew who 
who was disposed to condemn the Gen- 
tile might say, that he admitted the 
general principle which the apostle had 
stated about the servant; that it was 
just what he was saying, that he might 
full, and be condemned. But no, says 
~ the apostle, this does not follow, in re- 


lation to the Christian. He shall not 
fall. God has power to make him 
stand; to hold him; to keep him from 
error, and from condemnation, and he 
shall be holden up. He shall not be 
suffered to fall into condemnation, for 
it is the purpose of God to keep him, 
Comp. Ps. i.5. This is one of the in- 
cidental but striking evidences that the 
apostle believed that all Christians 
should be kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation. J Js able. 
See John x. 29. Though a_ master 
cannot exert stich an influence over a 
servant as to secure his ovedience, yet 
God has this power over his people, 
and will preserve them in a path of 
obedience. 

5. One man esteemeth. Gr. judgeth 
(xeive). The word is here properly 
translated esteemeth. Comp. Acts xiii. 
46; xvi. 15. The word originally has 
the idea of separating, and then dis- 
cerning, in the act of judging. The 
expression means that one would set a 
higher value on one day than on an- 
other, or would regard it as more sacred 
than others. This was the case with 
the Jews uniformly, who regarded the 
days of their festivals, and fasts, and 
Sabbaths as peculiarly sacred, and who 
would retain, to no inconsiderable de- 
gree, their former views, even after 
they became converted to Christianity. 
{ Another esteemeth. That is, the 
Gentile Christian. Not having been 
brought up amidst the Jewish customs, 
and not having imbibed their opinions 
and prejudices, they would not regard 
these days as having any special sacred- 
ness. The appointment of those days 
had. a special reference to the Jews. 
They were designed to keep them 
as a separate people, and to prepare 
the nation for the reality, of which 
their rites were but the shadow. When 
the Messiah came, the passover, the 
feast of tabernacles, and the other pe- 
culiar festivals of the Jews of course 
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day above another: another es- 
teemeth every day alike. Let 


vanished, and it is perfectly clear that 
the apostles never intended to inculcate 
their observance on the Gentile con- 
verts. See this subject discussed in the 
second chapter of the epistle to the 
Galatians. $§ Every day alike. The 
word “alike” is not in the original, and 
it may convey an idea which the apos- 
tle did not design. The passage means 
that he regards every day as consecrat- 
ed to the Lord. ver. 6. The question 
has been agitated whether the apos- 
tle intends in this to include the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. Does he mean to say 
that it is a matter of indifference whe- 
ther this day be observed, or whether 
it be devoted to ordinary business or 
amusements? This is a very important 
question in regard to the Lord’s day. 
That the apostle did mot mean to say 
that it was a matter of indifference 
whether it should be kept as holy, or 
‘devoted to business or amusement, is 
plain from the following considerations. 
(1.) The discussion had reference only 
to the peculiar customs of the Jews, to 
the rites and practices which they 
would. attempt to impose on the Gen- 
tiles, and not to any questions which 
might arise among Christians as 
Christians. The inquiry pertained to 
meats, and festival observances among 
the Jews, and to their scruples about 
partaking of the food offered to idols, 
é&c.; and there is no more propriety in 
supposing that the subject of the Lord’s 
day is introduced here than that he 
advances principles respecting baptism 
and the Lord’s supper. (2.) The 
Lord’s day was doubtless observed by 
all Christians, whether converted from 
sews or Gentiles, See 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
Acts xx. 7. Rev. i. 10. Comp. Notes 
on John xx, 26. The propriety of ob- 
serving that day does not appear to 
have been a matter of controversy. 
The only inquiry was, whether it was 
proper to add to that the observance 
of the Jewish Sabbaths, and days of 
festivals and fasts. 
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every man be fully + persuaded 
in his own mind. 


1 or, assured 


said that those who did not regard the 
day regarded it as not to God, or to 
honour God. ver. 6. They did it as 
a matter of respect to him and _ his 
institutions, to promote his glory, and 
to advance his kingdom. Was this 
ever done by those who disregard the 
Christian Sabbath? Is their design 
ever to promote his honour, and to 
advance in the knowledge of him, 
by neglecting his holy day? Who 
knows not that the Christian Sabbath 
has never been neglected or profaned 
by any design to glorify the Lord Je- 
sus, or to promote his kingdom? It is 
for purposes of business, gain, war, 
amusement, dissipation, visiting, crime. 
Let the heart be filled with a sincere 
desire to honour the Lord Jesus, and 
the Christian Sabbath will be reve- 
renced, and devoted to the purposes of 
piety. And if any man is disposed to 
plead this passage as an excuse for 
violating the Sabbath, and devoting 

to pleasure or gain, let him quote 

just as it is, 1. e. let him neglect the 
Sabbath from a conscientious desir: 
to honour Jesus Christ. Unless th: 
is his motive, the passage cannot avai 
him. But this motive never yet influ- 
enced a Sabbath-breaker. | Let every 
man, &c. That is, subjects of this 
kind are not to be pressed as matters 
of conscience. Every man is to exa- 
mine them for himself, and act accord- 
ingly. This direction pertains to the 
subject under discussion, and not to any 
other. It does not refer to subjectg 
that were morally wrong, but to cere- 
monial observances. If the Jew es- 
teemed it wrong to eat meat, he was to 
abstain from it; if the Gentile"%steem- 
ed it right, he was to act accordingly. 
The word “be fully persuaded” de- 
notes the highest conviction, not a 
matter of opinion or prejudice, but a 
matter on which the mind is made up 
by examination. See Rom. iv. 21. 2 
Tim. iv. 5. This is the general prin- 
ciple on which Christi#ns are called te 
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6 He that 1 regardeth the 
day, regardeth it unto the Lord: 
and he that regardeth not the 
day, to the Lord he doth not re- 
gardit He that eateth, eateth 
to the Lord; for he giveth God 


1 or, observeth, 
tay ? 
ac‘ in relation to festival days and fas.s 
in the church. If some Christians 
deem them to be for edification, and 
suppose that their piety will be pro- 
moted by observing the days which 
commemorate the birth, and death, and 
temptations of the Lord Jesus, they are 
not to be reproached or opposed in 
their celebration. Nor are they to at- 
tempt to impose them on others as a 
matter of conscience, or to reproach 
others because they do not observe 
them. 

6. -He that regardeth. Greek, 
Thinketh of ; or pays attention to; 
that is, he that observes it asa festival, 
or as holy time. ¥ Zhe day. Any 
of the days under discussion; the 
days that the Jews kept as religious oc- 
casions. | Legardeth it unto the 
Lord. Regards it as holy, or as set 
apart to the service of God. He be- 
lieves that he is required by God to 
keep it, i. e. that the laws of Moses in 
regard to such days are binding on 
him. { He that regardeth not the 
day. Or who does not observe such 
distinctions of days as are demanded 
in the lawsuf Moses. J To the Lord, 
&c. That is, he does not believe that 
God requires such an observance, 
q He that eateth. The Gentile Chris- 
tian, who freely eats all kinds of meat. 
v. 2. | Eateth to the Lord. Because 
he believes that God does not forbid it ; 
and bgcause he desires, in doing it, to 
zlorify#God. 1 Cor, x. 31. To eat to 
the Lo~d, in this case, is to do it be- 
Seving that such is his will. In all 
ether cases, it is to do it feeling that 
we receive our food from him; render- 
mg thanks for his goodness, and desi- 
rous of being strengthened that we may 
do his commands. { He giveth God 
thanks. 'Th's is an incidental proof 
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thanks: and he that eateth not, 
to the Lord he eateth not: and 
giveth God thanks. 

7 For ¢none of us liveth to 
himself, and no man dieth to 
himself. 


a 1Pet.4.2. 


that it is our duty to give God thanks 
at our meals for our food. It shows 
that it was the practice of the early 
Christians, and has the commendation 
of the apostle. It was, also, uniformly 
done by the Jews, and by the Lord Je- 
sus. Matt. xiv. 19; xxvi. 26. Mark 
vi. 41; xiv. 22. Luke ix. 16; xxiv 
30. J To the Lord he eateth not. 
He abstains from eating because he be- 
lieves that God requires him to do it, 
and with a desire to obey and honour 
him. ¢ And giveth God thanks. That 
is, the Jew thanked God for the law, 
and for the favour he had bestowed. on 
him in giving him more light than he 
had the Gentiles. For this privilege 
they valued themselves highly, and 
this feeling, no doubt, the converted 
Jews would continue to retain ; deem- 
ing themselves as specially favoured in 
having a peculiar acquaintance with 
the law of God. 

7. For none of us, &c. Whether 
by nature Jews or Gentiles. In the 
great principles of religion we are now 
united. Where there was evidenee of 
a sincere desire to do the will of God 
there should be charitable feeling, 
though there was difference of opinion 
and judgment in many smaller matters, 
The meaning of the expression is, that 
no Christian lives to gratify his own 
inclinations or appetites. He makes it 
his great aim to do the will of God; te 
subordinate all his desires to his law 
and gospel ; and though, therefore, one 
should eat flesh, and should feel at li- 
berty to devote to common employ- 
ments time that another deemed sacred, 
yet it should not be uncharitably set 
down as a desire to indulge his sensual 
appetites, or to become rich. Another 
motive may be supposed, and where 
there is not positive proof to the con- 
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8 Fer whether we live, we 
ive unto the Lord: and whe- 
ther we die, we die unto the 
Lord; whether we live there- 
fore, or die, we are the Lord’s. 


trary, should be supposed. See the 
beautifal illustration of this in 1 Cor. 
xiii. 4—8. To live to ourselves is to 
make it the great object to become rich 
or honoured, or to indulge in the ease, 
comfort, and pleasures of life. These 
are the aim of all men but Christians; 
and in nothing else do Christians mora 
differ from the world than in this. See 
1 Pet. iv. 1; 2. ‘2 Cor. v. 15. 1 Cor. 
vi. 19, 20. Matt. x. 38; xvi. 24. Mark 
vill. 34; x. 21. Luke ix. 23. On no 
point does it become Christians more 
to examine themselves than on this. 
To live to ourselves is an evidence 
that we are strangers to piety. And 
if it be the great motive of our lives to 
live at ease (Amos vi. 1)—to gratify 
the flesh, to gain property, or to be 
distinguished in places of fashion and 
amusement—it is evidence that we know 
nothing of the power of that gospel 
‘which teaches us to deny ourselves, 
and take up our cross daily. % No 
nan. No one, the same Greek word 
(cudetc) which is used in the former part 
of the verse. The word is used only 
tm reference to Christians here, and 
makes no affirmation about other men. 
| Dieth to himself. See ver. 8. This 
expression is used to denote the wni- 
versality or the totality with which 
Christians belong to God. Every thing 
is done and suffered with reference t» 
his will. In our conduct, in our pro 
rerty, in our trials, in our death, we 
ate his; to be disposed of as hz shall 
please. In the grave, and in the future 
world, we shell be equally his. As 
this is the great principle on which ail 
Christians live and act, we chould be 
tind and tender towards them, though 
in some respects they differ from us. 
8. Fer whether we live. As long 
as we live. Y We live unio the Lord. 
We lize to do his will, and to promote 
his glory. This is the grand purpose 
of the life ef the Christian. Other men 
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9 For *to this end Christ 
both died, and rose, and revived, 
that he might be Lord both of 
the dead and living. 


@ Phil.2.9-11. 


live to gratify themselves; the Chris 
tian to do those things which the Lord 
requires. By the Lord here the apos- 
tle evidently intends the Lord Jesus, as 
it is evident from ver. 9; and the truth 
taught here is, that it is the leading 
and grand purpose of the Christian te 
do honour to the Savionr. It is this 
which constitutes his peculiar charac- 
ter, and which distinguishes him from 
other meh. J Whether we die. In 
the dying state, or in the state of tne 
dead; in the future world. We are 
nowhere our own. In all conditions 
we are his, and bound to do his will. 
The connexion of this declaration with 
the argument is this :—Since we belong 
to another in every state, and are bound 
to do his will, we have no right to as- 
sue the prerogative of sitting in judg- 
ment on another. J¥e are subjects, 
and are bound to do the will of Christ. 
AM other Christians are subjects in 
lite manner, and are answerable, not 
to us, but directly to the Lord Jesus, 
and should have the same liberty of 
conscience that we have. The pas- 
gage proves also that the soul does 
rot cease to be conscious at death. 
Weare still the Lord’s; his even when 
the body is in the grave; and his in 
all the future world. See ver. 9. 

9. For to this end. For this pur- 
pose or design. The apostle does not 
say that this was the only design of his 
death, but that it was a main purpose, 
or an object which he had distinctly in 
view. This declaration is introduced 
in order to confirm what he had said in 
the previous verse that in all circum. 
stances we are the Lord’s. This he 
shows by the fact that Jesus died in or- 
der that we might behis. | And rose. 
This expression is rejected by most 
modern critics. It is wanting in many 
manuscripts, and has been protably in- 
troduced in the text from the margin. 
§ And revived. There is alsa a varia- 
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tion in the Greek in this place, but 
not so great as to change the sense 
materially. It refers to his reswrrec- 
tion, and means that he was restored 
to life in order that he might exercise 
dominion over the dead and the living. 
§ That he might be Lord. Greek, 
That he might rule over. The Greek 
word used here implies the idea of, his 
heing proprietor or owner as well as 
ruler. It means that he might ex- 
ercise entire dominion over all, as the 
sovereign Lawgiver and Lord. 7 Both 
of the dead. That is, of those who are 
deceased, or who have gone to another 
state of existence. This passage proves 
that those who die are not annihilated ; 
that they do not cease to be conscious ; 
and that they still are under the domi- 
nion of the Mediator. Though their 
bodies moulder in the grave, yet the 
spirit lives, and is under his control. 
And though the body dies and returns 
to its native dust, vet the Lord Jesus is 
still its Sovereign, and shall raise it up 
again. 
“God our Redeemer lives, 
And often from the skies 
Looks down and watches all our dust, 
Till he shall bid it rise.” 
It gives an additional sacredness to the 
grave when we reflect that the tomb is 
under the watchful care of the Redeem- 
er. Safe in his hands, the body may 
sink to its native dust with the assu- 
rance that in his own time he will again 
call it forth, with renovated and immor- 
tal powers, to be for ever subject to his 
will. With this view, we can leave 
our friends with confidence in his 
hands when they die, and yield our 
own bodies cheerfully to the dust when 
he shall call our spirits hence. But it 
is not only over the body that his do- 
minion is established. This passage 
proves that the departed souls of the 
saints are still subject to him. Comp. 
Matt. xxii. 32. Mark xii. 27. He not 
only has dominion over those spirits, 
but he is their protector and Lord. 
They are safe under his universal do- 
minion. And it does much to alleviate 
the pains of separation from pious, be- 
loved friends, to reflect that they depart 
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still to love and serve the same Saviou\ 
in perfect purity, and unvexed by in: 
firmity and sin. Why should we wish 
to recall them from his perfect love in 
the heavens to the poor and imperfect | 
service which they would render if in 
the land of the living? | And lv- 
ing. To the redeemed, while they 
remain in this life. He died to pur- 
chase them to himself, that they might 
become his obedient subjects ; and they 
are bound to yield obedience by all the 
sacredness and value of the price which 
he paid, even his own precious blood. 
Comp. 1 Cor. vi. 20, “ For ye are bought 
with a price; therefore glorify God in 
your body and in your spirit, which 
are God’s,” vil. 23. Rev. xiv. 4 (Greck, 
bought). 1 Pet. ii. 9 (Greek, purchas- 
ed). If it be asked how this dominion 
over the dead and the living is con- 
nected with the death and resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus, we may reply, (1.) 
That it is secured over Christians from 
the fact that they are purchased or 
ransomed by his precious blood; any} 
that they are bound by this sacred con« 
sideration to live tohim. This obliga- 
tion every Christian feels (1 Pet. i. 18), 
and its force is continually resting on 
him. It was’ by the love of Christ that 
he was ever brought to love God at all; 
and his deepest and tenderest obliga- 
tions to live to him arise from this 
source. 2 Cor. v. 14,15. (2.) Jesus, 
by his death and resurrection, establish 
ed a dominion over the grave. He da. 
stroyed him that had the power of death 
(Heb. ii. 14), and triumphed over him. 
Col. ii. 15. Satan is a humbled foe; 
and his sceptre over the grave is wrested 
from his hands. When Jesus rose, in 
spite of all the power of Satan and of 
men, he burst the bands of death, and 
made an invasion on the dominions of 
the dead, and showed that he had power 
to control all. (3.) This dominion ot 
the Lord Jesus is felt by the spirits on 
high. They are subject to him because 
he redeemed them. Rev.v. 9. (4.) I 
is often revealed in tue Scriptures that 
dominion was to be given to the Lord 
Jesus as the reward of his sufferings 
and death. See Wote to John <vii. 2 
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10 But why dost thou judge 
thy brother? or why dost thou 
set at nought thy brother? for 
we shall all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ. 


4, 5; v. 26—29. Phil. ii, 5—11. Eph. 
2 20, 21. Heb, ii. 9, 10; xii. 2. The 
extent of his dominion as mediator is 
affirmed, in this place, only to be over 
the dead and the living; that is, over 
the human race. Other passages of the 
Scripture, however, seem to imply that 
it extends over all worlds. 

10. But why, &c. Since we are all 
subjects and servants alike, and must 
all stand at the same. tribunal, what 
right have we to sit in judgment on 
others? J Thou judge. Thou who 
art a Jewish convert, why dost thou 
attempt to arraign the Gentile disciple, 
as if he had violated a law of God? 
Comp. ver. 3. 4 Thy brother. God 
has recognised him as his friend (ver. 
8), and he should be regarded by thee 
es a brother in the same family. 4 Or 
why dost thou set at nought. Despise 
(ver. 3); why dost thou, who art a 
Gentile convert, despise the Jewish dis- 
ciple as being unnecessarily scrupulous 
and superstitious? ¢ Thy brother. The 
Jewish convert is now a brother; and 
all the contempt which you Gentiles 
once cherished for the Jew should cease, 
from the fact that he is now a Chris- 
tian. Nothing will do so much, on the 
one hand, to prevent a censorious dis- 
position, and on the other, to prevent 
contempt for those who are in a dif- 
ferent rank in life, as to remember 
that they are Christians, bought with 
the-same blood, and going to the same 
heaven as ourselves. J We must ail 
stand, &c. That is, we must all be 
tried alike at the same tribunal; we 
must answer for our conduct, not to 
our f2llow men, but to Christ; and it 
does not become us to sit in judgment 
on each other 

1l. For it is written. This passage 
is recorded in Isa. xlv. 23. It is not 
ynoted literally, but the sense is pre- 
served, In Isaiah there can be no doubt 
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11 For it is written, * ds I 
live, saith the Lord, every knee 
shall bow to me, and every 
tongue shall confess to Ged. 


@ 1sa,45.23, 


that it refers to Jehovah. The speaker 
expressly calls himself Jenovau, the 
name which is appropriate to God alone, 
and which is never applied to a crea- 
ture. ver. 18. 21.24, 25. In the place 
before us, the words are applied by Paui 
expressly to Christ. Comp. ver. 10. 
This mode of quotation is a strong in- 
cidental proof that the apostle regarded 
the Lord Jesus as divine. On no other 
principle could he have made these quo- 
tations. J As Lhlve. The Hebrew is, 
“T have sworn by myself.” One ex- 
pression is equivalent to the other. An 
oath of God is often expressed by the 
phrase “as I live.” Num. xiv. 21. Isa, 
xlix. 18. Ezek. v. 11; xiv. 16, &c. 
{ Saith the Lord. These words are 
not in the Hebrew text, but are added 
by the apostle to show that the passage 
quoted was spoken by the Lord, the 
Messiah. Compare Isa, xlv. 18. 22. 
{ Every knee shall bow to me. To 
bow the knee is an act expressing 
homage, submission, or adoration. It 
means that every person shall acknow- 
ledge him as God, and admit his right 
to universal dominion. The passage 
in Isaiah refers particularly to the ho- 
mage which his own people should ren- 
der to him; or rather, it means that all 
who are saved shall acknowledge him 
as their God and Saviour. The original, 
reference was not to all men, but only 
to those who should be saved. Isa. xlv 
17. 21, 22. 24. In this sense the apos- 
tle uses it; not as denoting that all men 
should confess to God, but that all 
Christians, whether Jewish or Gentile 
converts, should alike give account to 
Him. They should all bow before their 
common God, and acknowledge his do. 
minion over them. The passage ori- 
ginally did not refer particularly to the 
day of judgment, but expressed the 
truth that all believers should acknow- 
ledge his dominion. It is as applicable, 
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12 So then every one of us 
shall give account of himself to 
God. 

13 Let us not therefore judge 
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one another any more: but judge 
this rather, that no man put a 
stumbling-block or an occasion 
to fall in his brother’s way 


however, to the judgment, as to any 
other act of homage which his people 
will render. 4 Every tongue shall con- 
fess to God. In the Hebrew, “ Every 
tongue shall swear.” Not swear by 
God, but to him; that is, pay to him 
our vows, or answer to him on oath 
for our conduct; and this is the same 
as confessing to him, or acknowledging 
him as our Judge. 

12. So then. Wherefore ; or accord- 
ng to the doctrine of the Old Testa- 
ment. § Every one of us. ‘That is, 
every Christian; for the connexion 
requires us to understand the argument. 
only of Christians. At the same time 
it is a truth abundantly revealed else- 
where, that ali men shall give account 
of their conduct to God. 2 Cor. v. 10. 
Matt. xxv. Eccl. xii. 14. | Give ac- 
count of himself. That is, of his cha- 
racter and conduct; his words and 
actions; his plans and purposes. In 
the fearful arraignment of that day 
every work and purpose shail be 
brought forth, and tried by the unerring 
standard of justice. As we shall be 
called to so fearful an account with 
God, we should not be engaged in con- 
demning cur brethren, but should exa- 
mine whether we are prepared to give 
up our account with joy, and not with 
grief. ¢ To God. The judgment will 
be conducted by the Lord Jesus. Matt. 
xxv. 31—46. Acts xvii. 31. All judg- 
ment is committed to the Son. John v. 
22.27. Still we may be said to give 
account to God, (1.) Because He ap- 
pointed the Messiah to be the Judge 
(Acts xvii. 31); and, (2.) Because 
ihe Judge himself is divine. The Lord 
Jesus. being God as well as man, the 
account will be rendered directly to the 
Creator as well as the Redeemer of the 
world. In this passage there are two 
incidental proofs of the divinity of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. First, the fact that 
the apostle applies to him language 
which in the prophecy is expressly 


spoken by Jehovah; and, Secondly, 
the fact that Jesus is declared to be the 
Judge of all. No being that is not om. 
niscient can be qualified to judge the 
secrets of all men. None who has not 
seen human purposes at all times, and 
in all places; who has not been a wit- 
ness of the conduct by day and by 
night; who has not been present with all 
the race at all times, and who in the 
great day cannot discern the true charac- 
ter of the soul, can be qualified.to con- 
duct the general judgment. Yet none 
can possess these qualifications but God. 
The Lord Jesus, “ the judge of quick 
and dead” (2 Tim. iv. 1), is therefore 
divine. 

13. Let us not therefore judge, &c. 
Since we are to give account of our- 
selves at the same tribunal; since we 
must be there on the same Jevel, let us 
not suppose that we have a right here 
to sit in judgment on our fellow-Chris- 
tians. § But judge this rather. If — 
disposed to judge, let us be employed 
in a better kind of judging; let us come 
to a determination not to injure the 
cause of Christ. This 1s an instance 
of the happy turn which the apostle 
would give to a discussion. Some men 
have an irresistible propensity to sit in 
judgment, to pronounce opinions. Let 
them make good use of that. It will be 
well to exercise it on that which can 
do no injury, and which may turn to 
good account. Instead of forming a 
judgment about others, let the man 
form a determination about his own 
conduct. ¥ That no man, &c. A 
stumbling-block literally means any 
thing laid in a man’s path, over which 
he may fall. In the Scriptures, however, 
the word is used commonly in a figu- 
rative sense to denote any thing which 
shall cause him to sin, as sin is often 
represented by falling. See Note, Matt. 
v. 29. And the passage means that we 
should resolve to act so as not by any 
means to be the occasion of leading 
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14 I know, and am persuaded 
by the Lord Jesus, that there is 
nothing * unclean of itself: but 
to him that esteemeth any thing 


1 common, 


our brethren into sin, either by our ex- 
ample, or by a severe and harsh judg- 
ment, provoking them to anger, or ex- 
citing jealousies, and envyings, and 
suspicions. No better rule than this 
could be given to promote peace. If 
every Christian, instead of judging his 
brethren severely, would resolve that 
he would so live as to promote peace, 
and so as not to lead others into sin, it 
would tend more, perhaps, than any 
other thing to advance the harmony 
and purity of the church of Christ. 

14. ITknow. This is an admission 
made to the Gentile convert, who be- 
lieved that it was lawful to partake of 
food of every kind. This the apostle 
concedes ; and says he is fully apprized 
of this. But though he knew this, yet 
he goes on to say (ver. 15), that it 
would be well to regard the conscien- 
tious scruples of others on the subject. 
It may be remarked here that the apos- 
tle Paul had formerly quite as many 
scruples as any of his brethren had 
then. But his views had been changed. 
4 And am persuaded. Am convinced. 
4 By the Lord Jesus. This does not 
mean by any personal instruction re- 
ceived from the Lord Jesus, but by all 
the knowledge which he had received 
by inspiration of the nature of the 
Christian religion. The gospel of Jesus 
had taught him that the rites of the 
Mosaic economy had begn abolished, 
and among those rites were the rules 
respecting clean and unclean beasts, 
&c. J There is nothing unclean. Gr. 
common. ‘This word was used by the 
Jews to denote that which was wnclean, 
beeguse, in their apprehension, what- 
ever was partaken by the multitude, or 
all men, must be impure. Hence the 
words common and impure are often 
used as expressing the same thing. It 
denotes that which was forbidden by 
the laws of Moses. J Yo him that es- 
teemeth, &c. He makes it a mattcr of 
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to be 2 unclean, to him if zs un- 


clean. 
15 But if thy brother be 
grieved with thy meat, now 


2 common. 


conscience. He regards certain meats 
as forbidden by God; and while he so 
regards them, it would be wrong for 
him to partake of them. Man may be 
in error, but it would not be proper for 
him to act in violation of what he sup- 
poses God requires. 

15. But if thy brother, &c. This 
address is to the Gentile convert. In 
the previous verse, Paul admitted that 
the prejudice of the Jew was not well- 
founded. But admitting that still the 
question was, how he should be treated 
while he had that prejudice. The apos- 
tle here shows the Gentile that he 
ought not so to act as unnecessarily to 
wound his feelings, or to grieve him. 
{ Be grieved. Be pained; asa con- . 
scientious man always is, when he sees 
another, and especially a Christian bro- 
ther, do any thing which he esteems to 
be wrong. The pain would be real, 
though the opinion from which it arose 
might not be well founded. § With 
thy meat. Greek, On account of meat, 
or food; that is, because yow eat that 
which he regards as unclean. { Wow 
waikest. To walk, in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, often denotes to act, or todo a 
thing. Mark vii. 5. Acts xxi. 21. Rom. vi. 
4; viii. 1. 4. Here it means that zf the 
Gentile convert persevered in the use of 
such food, notwithstanding the consci- 
entious scruples of the Jew, he violated 
the law of love. 4 Charitably. Greek, 
According to charity, or love; that is, 
he would violate that law which re- 
quired him to sacrifice his own comfort 
to promote the happiness of his brother. 
1 Cor. xiii. 5; x. 24.28, 29. Phil. ii. 4. 21. 
4 Destroy not him. 'The word destroy 
here refers, doubtless, to the ruin of the 
soul in hell.. It properly denotes ruin 
or destruction, and is applied to the 
ruin or corruption of various things, in 
the New Testament. To life (Matt, 
x. 39); toa reward, in the sense of 
losing it (Mark x. 41. Luke xv. 4) 
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walkest thou not 1? charitably. 
Destroy * not him with thy 
meat, for whom Christ died. 


£ According to charity. a 1Cor.8.11. 
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16 Let not then your good 
be evil spoken of. 
17 For * the kingdom of Ged 


b Matt.6.33, 


to food (John vi. 27); to the Israelites 
represented as Jost or wandering (Matt. 
x. 6), to wisdom that is rendered vain 
(1 Cor. i. 9); to bottles, rendered use- 
fess (Matt. ix. 17), &c. But it is also 
frequently applied to destruction in hell, 
to the everlasting ruin of the soul. 
Matt. x. 28, “ Who is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell.” Matt. 
xviii. 14. John iii, 15. Rom. ii. 12, 
That this is its meaning here is appa- 
cent from the parallel place in 1 Cor. 
viii. 11, “ And through thy knowledge 
shall thy weak brother perish.” If it 
be asked how the eating of meat by 
the Gentile convert could be connected 
with the perdition of the Jew, I reply, 
that the apostle supposes that in this 
way an occasion of stumbling would 
be afforded to him, and he would come 
into condemnation. He might be led 
by example to partake against his own 
conscience, or he might be excited to 
anger, disgust, and apostasy from the 
Christian faith. Though the apostle 
believed that all who were true Chris- 
tians would be saved, Rom. viii. 30— 
39, yet he believed that it would be 
brought about by the use of means, 
and that nothing should be done that 
would tend to hinder or endanger their 
salvation. Heb. vi. 4—9; ii. 1. God 
does not bring his people to heaven 
without the use of means adapted to 
the end, and one of those means is 
that employed here to warn professing 
Christians against such conduct as 
might jeopard the salvation of their 
brethren. J For whom Christ died. 
The apostle speaks here of the possi- 
bility of endangering the salvation of 
those for whom Chnist died, just as he 
does respecting the salvation of those 
who are in fact Christians. By those for 
whom Christ died, he undoubtedly refers 
here to trwe Christians, for the whole 
discussion relates to them, and them 
dnly. Comp. ver. 3, 4. 7,8. This pas- 
gage should not be brought, therefore, 


to prove that Christ died for all men, 
or for any who shall finally perish, 
Such a doctrine is undoubtedly true 
(comp. 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. 1 John it. 2 
2 Pet. ii. 1), but it is not the truth 
which is taught here. The design 1s 
to show the criminality of a course that 
would tend to the ruin of a brother. 
a these weak brethren, Christ laid 
own his precious life. - He loved 
them ; and shall we, to gratify our ap- 
petites, pursue a course which will 
tend to defeat the work of Christ, and . 
ruin the souls redeemed by his blood ? 
16. Let not then your good, &c. 
That which you esteem to be right, 
and which may be right in itself. You 
are not bound by the ceremonial law- 
You are free from the yoke of bondage 
This freedom you esteem to be a good 
—a favour—a high privilege. -And so 
it is; but you should not make such a 
use of it as to do injury to others. 
{| Be evil spoken of. Greek, Be 
blasphemed. Do not so use your 
Christian liberty as to give occasion for 
railing and unkind remarks from your 
brethren, so as to produce contention 
and strife, and thus to give rise to evil 
reports among the wicked about the 
tendency of the Christian religion, as 
if it were adapted only to promote con- 
troversy. How much strife would 
have been avoided if all Christians 
had regarded this plain rule. In re- 
lation to dress, and rites, and ceremo- 
nies in the church we may be conscious 
that we are right ; but an obstinate ad- 
herence to them may only give rise to 
contention and angry discussion, and 
to evil reports among men, of the ten- 
dency of religion. In such a casqwe 
should yield our private, unimportant 
personal indulgence to the good of the 
cause of religion and of peace 
17. For the kingdom of God. Fox 
an explanation of this phrase, see Note, 
Matt. iii. 2, Here it means that the 
peculiarities of the kingdom of Goa, 
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is not 
@ Fhil.3 9, 


but 


¢¢.15,13, 


meat and drink; 
b Jno,16,33, ¢ & 1 Pbil.4.7. 


or of the church of Christ on earth, do 
not consist in observing the distinctions 
between meats and drinks. It was 
true that by these things the Jews 
had been particularly characterized, 
put tlie Christian church was to be 
distinguished in a different manner. 
4) Is not. Does not consist in, or is 
not distinguished by. J Meat and 
d-ink. In observing distinctions be- 
tween different kinds of food, or mak- 
ing such observances a matter of con- 
science as the Jews did. Moses did 
not prescribe any particular drink, or 
prohibit any, but the Nazarites abstain- 
ed from wine and all kinds of strong 
liquors; and it is not improbable that 
the Jews had invented some distinc- 
tions on this subject which they judged 
to be of importance. Hence it is said 
in Col. ii. 16, “ Let no man judge you 
in-meat or in drink.’ Comp. 1 Cor. 
‘vill. 83 iv. 20. 9 But righteousness. 
This word here means virtue, integri- 
ty, a faithful discharge of all the duties 
which we owe to God or to our fel- 
low-men. It means that the Christian 
must so live as to be appropriately de- 
nominated a righteous man, and not a 
man whose whole attention is absorbed 
by the mere ceremonies and outward 
forms of religion. ‘To produce this, 
we are told, was the main design, and 
the principal teaching of the gospel. 
Tit. ii. 12. Comp. Rom. viii. 13. 1 
Pet. ii. 11. Thus it is said (1 John 
ii. 29), “Every one that doeth right- 
eousness is born of God.” ini. 10, 
«“ Whosoever doeth not righteousness is 
not of God.” Comp. 1 John iii. 7. 1 
Cor, xv. 34. 2 Cor. iii. 93 vi. 7. 14. 
Iiph. v. 9; vi 14. 1 Tim. vi WW. 1 
Pet. ii. 24, Eph. iv. 24. He that isa 
righteous man, whose characteristic it 
is to lead a holy life, is a Christian. 
if his great aim is to do the will of 
(40d, and if he seeks to discharge with 
fidelity all his duties to God and man, 
he ia renewed. On that righteousness 
he will not depend for salvation (Phil. 
ii. ¥, 9), but he will pus this cha- 
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righteousness, * and peace, ° 
and joy ° in the Holy Ghost, 


SS a 
racter and this disposition as evidence 
that he is a Christian, and that the 
Lord Jesus is made unto him “ wis- 
dom, and righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption.” 1 Cor. i. 30 
4 And peace. This word, iv thie 
place, does not refer to the ime:tis. 
peace and happiness which the Chris- 
tian has in his own mind (comp. 
Notes on ch, v. 1); but to peace or 
concord in’ opposition to contention 
among brethren. The tendency and 
design of the kingdom of God is to 
produce concord and love, and to put 
an end to alienation and strife. Even 
though, therefore, there might be ground 
for the opinions which some cherished 
in regard to rites, yet it was of more 
importance to maintain peace than ob- 
stinately to press those matters at the 
expense of strife and contention. That 
the tendency of the gospel is ‘to pro- 
mote peace, and to induce men to lay 
aside all causes of contention and bitter 
strife, is apparent from the following 
passages of the New Testament. 1 
Cor. vii. 15; xiv. 33. Gal. v. 22. Eph, 
iv. 3. 1 Thess. v.13. 2 Tim. ii, 22, 
James iii. 18. Matt. v. 9. Eph. iv. 31, 
32. Col. iii. 8. John xiii. 34, 35; xvii. 
21—23. This is the second evidence 
of piety on which Christians should 
examine their hearts—a disposition te 
promote the peace of Jerusalem Ps, 
cxxiil. 6; xxxvii. 11. A contentious 
quarrelsome spirit; a disposition te 
magnify trifles; to make the Shibbo- 
leth of party an occasion of alienation, 
and heart-burning, and discord ; to sow 
dissensions on account »f unimportant 
points of doctrine or uf discipline, is 
full proof that there is no attachment 
to. Him who is the Prince of Peace, 
Such a disposition does infinite disho- 
nour to the cause of religion, and per- 
haps has done more to retard its pro- 
gress than all other causes put together. 
Contentions commonly arise from sorne 
small matter in doctrine, in dress, in 
ceremonies; and often the smaller the 
matter the more fierce the controversy, 
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18 For he that in these 
things serveth Christ, is ac- 
ceptable to God, and approved 
of men. 


till the spirit of religion disappears, and 
desolation comes over the face of Zion. 


“The Spirit, like a peaceful dove, 
Flies from the realms of noise and strife.” 


q And joy. ‘This refers, doubtless, to 
the personal happiness produced in 
the mind by the influence of the gospel. 
See Notes, ch.v. 1—5. | In the Holy 
Ghost. Produced by the Holy Ghost. 
ch. v. 5. Comp. Gal. v. 22, 23. 

18. In these things. In righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy. ¢ Serveth Christ. 
Or obeys Christ, who has commanded 
them. He receives Christ as his master 
or teacher, and does his will in regard 
to them. ‘To do these things is to do 
honour to Christ, and to show the ex- 
cellency of his religion. Js accepta- 
ble to. God. Whether he be converted 
from the Jews or the Gentiles. 4 And 
upproved of men. That is, men will 
approve of such conduct; they will 
esteem it to be right, and to be in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of Christianity. 
He does not say that the wicked world 
will dove such a life, but it will com- 
mend itself to them as such a life as 
men ought to lead. 

19. Let us therefore follow, &c. 
The object of this verse is to persuade 
the church at Rome to lay aside their 
causes of contention, and to live in 
harmony. This exhortation is founded 
on the considerations which the apostle 
had-presented, and may be regarded as 
the conclusion to which the argum2nt 
had conducted him. | The thivgs 
which make for peace. The high pur- 
poses and objects of the Christian reli- 
gion, and not those smaller matters 
whic produce strife. If men aim at 
the great objects proposed by the Chris- 
tian religion, they will live in peace. 
If they seek to promote their private 
ends, to follow their own passions and 
prejudices, they will be involved in 
strife and contention. There are great 
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19 Let * us therefore follow 
after the things which make 
for peace, and * things where- 


with one may edify another 
a Ps,34,.14, Heb.12.14. b 1Cor. 14.12, 


common objects before all Christians 

in which they can unite, and in the 
pursuit of which they will cultivate a 
spirit of peace. Let them all strive for 
holiness; let them seek to spread the 
gospel; let them engage in circulating 
the Bible, or in doing good in any way 
to others, and their smaller matters of 
difference will sink into comparative 
unimportance, and they will unite in. 
one grand purpose of saving the world. 
Christians have more things in which 
they agree than in which they differ. 
The points in which they are agreed are 
of infinite importance; the points op 
which they differ are commonly some 
minor matters in which they may 
“agree to differ,” and still cherish love 
for all who bear the image of Christ. 
J And things wherewith, &c. That is, 
those things by which we may render 
aid to our brethren; the doctrines, ex 

hortations, counsels, and other helps 
which may benefit them in their Chris- 
tian life. J May edify. The word 
edify means properly to build, as a 
house ; then to rebuild or reconstruct ; 
then to adorn or ornament; then to de 
any thing that will confer favour or ad- 
vantage, or which will further an ob- 
ject. Applied to the church, it means 
to do any thing by teaching, counsel, 
advice, &c, which will tend to promote 
its great object ;.to aid Christians, to 
enable them to surmount difficulties, ta 
remove their ignorance, é&c. Acts ix. 
31. 1 Cor. viii. 1; xiv. 4. In these 
expressions the idea of a building is 
retained, reared on a firm, tried corner- 
stone, the Lord Jesus Christ. Eph. ii, 
20. Isa. xxviii. 16. Comp. Rom. ix 33 

Christians are thus regarded, according 
to Paul’s noble idea (Eph. ii. 20—22), 
as one great temple erected for the glory 
of God, having no separate interest, but 
as united for one object, and therefore 
bound to do all that is possible that 
each other may be fitted to their appro- 
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20 For meat destroy not the 
work of God. All things in- 
deed are pure ; * but it is” evil 
for that man who eateth with 
offence. 


a Titua 1.15, b 1Cor,8.10-13, 
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21 Jf is good neither to eat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor 
any thing whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is 
made weak. 


priate place, and perform their appro- 
priate function in perfecting and adorn- 
ing this temple of God. 

20. Fer meat. By your obstinate, 
pertinacious attachment to your own 
opinions about the distinctions of meat 
and drinks, do not pursue such a course 
as to lead a brother into sin, and ruin 
his soul. Here is a new argument pre- 
sented why Christians should pursue a 
course of charity—that the opposite 
would tend to the ruin of the brother’s 
soul. Destroy not. The word here 
is that which properly is applied to 
pulling down an edifice ; and the apos- 
tle continues the figure which he used 
m the previous verse. Do not pull 
down or destroy the temple-which God 
is rearing. §{ The work of God. The 
work of God is that which God does, 
and here especially refers to his work 
in rearing his church. The Christian 
is regarded peculiarly as the work of 
God, as God renews his heart and 
makes him what he is. Hence he is 
called God’s “building” (1 Cor. iii. 
9), and his “ workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works” (Eph. 
ii, 10), and is denominated “a new 
creature.” 2 Cor. v. 17. The meaning 
is, ‘Do not so conduct yourself, in re- 
gard to the distinction of meats into 
clean and unclean, as to cause your 
brother to sin, and to impair or ruin 
the work of religion which God is car- 
rying on in his soul.’ The expression 
does not refer to man as being the 
work of God, but to the piety of the 
Christian ; to that which God, by his 
Spirit, is producing in the heart of the 
believer. { All things are indeed 
pure. Comp. ver. 14, This is a con- 
cession to those whom he was exhort- 
ing to peace. All things under the 
Unristian dispensation are lawful to be 
eaten, ‘The distinctions of the Levitical 


law are ne binding on Christians. 
{ But it is evil. Though pure in itself, 
yet it may become an occasion of sin, 
if another is grieved by it. It is evil to 
the man who pursues a course that 
will give offence to a brother ; that will 
pain him, or tend to drive him off from 
the church, or lead him any way into 
sin. J With offence. So as to offend a 
brother, such as he esteems to be sin, 
and by which he will be grieved. 

21. Itis good. It is right; or it is 
better. This verse is an explanation 
or enlarged specification of the mean- 
ing of the former. ¥ To eat flesh. 'That 
is, such flesh as the Jewish convert 
regarded as unclean. ver. 2. § Vor to 
drink wine. Wine was a common 
drink among the Jews, and usually es- 
teemed lawful. But the Nazarites were 
not allowed to drink it (Num. vi. 3), 
and the Rechabites (Jer. xxxv.) drank 
no wine, and it is possible that some 
of the early converts regarded it as un- 
lawful for Christians to drink it. Wine 
was moreover used in libations in hea- 
then worship, and perhaps the Jewish 
converts might be scrupulous about its 
use from this cause. The caution noere 
shows us what should be done now in 
regard to the use of wine. It may not 
be possible to prove that wine is abso- 
lutely unlawful, but still many friends 
of temperance regard it as such, and 
are grieved at its use. They esteem 
the habit of using it as tending to in- 
temperance, and as encouraging these 
who cannot afford expensive liquors, 
Besides, the wines which are now used 
are different from those which were 
coramon among the ancients. That 
was the pure juice of the grape. That 
which is now in common use is min- 
gled with alcohol, and with other in- 
toxicating ingredients. Little or none 
of the w'ne which comes to this coun 
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22 Hast thou faith? have 2¢ to 
thyself before God. Happy * 7s 


@ \Jno.3.21. 


iry is pure. And in this state of the 
case, does not the command of the apos- 
tle here require the friends of temper- 
ance to abstain even from the use of 
wine? 4 Wor any thing. Any article 
of focd or drink, or any course of con- 
duct. So valuable is peace, and so de- 
sirable is it not to offend a brother, that 
we shuuld rather deny ourselves to any 
extent, than to be the occasion of 
offences and scandals in the church. 
{ Stumbleth. For the difference be- 
tween this word and the word offended, 
see Note, Rom. xi. 1]. It means here 
‘hat by eating, a Jewish convert might 
be lead to eat also, contrary to his own 
conviction of what was right, and thus 
be led into sin. | Or zs made weak. 
That is, shaken, or rendered less stable in 
his opinion or conduct. By being led to 
imitate the Gentile convert, he would 
become less firm and established; he 
would violate his own conscience; his 
course would be attended with regrets 
end with doubts about its propriety, 
and thus he would be made weak. In 
this verse we have an eminent instance 
of the charity of the apostle, and of his 
spirit of concession and kindness. If 
this were regarded by all Christians, it 
would save no small amount of strife, 
and heart-burnings, and contention. 
Let a man begin to act on the principle 
that peace is to be promoted, that other 
Christians are not tobe offended, and 
what a change would it at once pro- 
duce-.in the churches, and what an in 
fizence would it exert over the life. 

22. Hast thow faith? 'The word 
faith here refers only to the subject un- 
der discussion—to the subject of meats, 
drinks, &c. Do you believe that it is 
right to eat all kinds of food, &c. The 
apostle had admitted that this was the 
true doctrine; but he maintains that it 
should be so held as not to give offence. 
{ Have it to thyself. Do not obtrude 
yeur faith or opinion on others. Be 
satisfied with cherishing the opinion, 
and acting on it in private, without 
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he that condemneth not himselt 
in that thing which he alloweth 


bringing it forward to produce disturb: 
ance in the church. { Before God. 
Where God only is the witness. God 
sees your sincerity, and will approve 
your opinion. That opinion cherish 
and act on, yet so as not to give offence, 
and to produce disturbance in the 
church. God sees your sincerity ; he 
sees that you are right; and you will 
not offend him. Your brethren do not 
see that you are right, and they will be 
offended. § Happy is he, &c. This 
state of mind, the apostle says;is one 
that is attended with peace and happi- 
ness ; and this isa further reason why 
they should indulge their opinion in 
private, without obtruding it on others. 
They were conscious of doing right, 
and that consciousness was attended 
with peace. This fact he states in the 
form of a universal proposition, as ap- 
plicable not only to this case, but to all 
cases. Comp. 1 John iii. 21. | Con- 
demneth not himself. Whose con- 
science does not reprove him. J Jn 
that which he alloweth. Which he 
approves, or which he does. Who has 
a clear conscience in his opinions and 
conduct. Many men indulge in prac- 
tices which their consciences condemn, 
many in practices of which they are in 
doubt. But the way to be happy is to 
have a clear conscience in what we 
do; or in other words, if we have doubts 
about a course of conduct, it is not safe 
to indulge in that course, but it should 
be at once abandoned. Many men are 
engaged in business about which 
they have many doubts; many Chris- 
tians are in doubt about certain courses 
of life. But they can have no doubt 
about the propriety of abstaining from 
them. They who are engaged in the 
slave-trade ; or they who are engaged 
in the manufacture or sale of ardent spi- 
rits ; or they who frequent the theatre 
or the ball-room, or who run the round 
of fashionable amusements, if profess: 
ing Christians, musr often be troubled 
with ~zanz doubts about the propriety 
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23 And he that + doubteth is 
damned if he eat, because he eat- 
1 or, discerneth aid putteth a difference between meats. 


of their manner of life. But they can 
have no doubt about the propriety of 
an opposite course. Perhaps a single 
inquiry would settle all debate in re- 
gard to these things: Did any one ever 
zecome a slave-dealer, or a dealer in 
ident spirits, or go to the theatre, or 
engage in scenes of splendid amuse- 
ments, with any belief that he was 
imitating the Lord Jesus Christ, or 
with any desire to honour him or his 
religion 2 But one answer would be 
given to this question; and in view of 
it, how striking is the remark of Paul, 
“Happy is he that condemneth not 
himself in that which he alloweth.” 
23. He that doubteth. He that is 
not fully satisfied in his mind; who 
does not do it with a clear conscience. 
The margin has it rendered correctly, 
“ He that discerneth and putteth a dif- 
ference between meats.” He that con- 
scientiously believes, as the Jew did, 
that the Levitical law respecting the 
difference between meats was binding 
on Christians. { Js damned. We ap- 
ply this word almost exclusively to the 
future punishment of the wicked in 
hell. But it is of importance to remem- 
ber, in reading the Bible, that this is 
not of necessity its meaning. It means 
properly za condemn; and here it means 
only that the person who should thus 
violate the dictates of his conscience 
would incur guilt, and would be blame- 
worthy in doing it. But it does not 
affirm that he would inevitably sink to 
hell. The same construction is to be 
put on the expression in 1 Cor. xi. 29, 
“ He that eateth and drinketh unwor- 
thily eateth and drinketh damnation 
to hynself.” 4 For whatsoever, &c. 
Whatever is not done with a full con- 
piction that it is right, is sinful; 
whatever is done when a man doubts 
whether it is right, is sin. This is 
evidently the fair intepretation of this 
place, Such the connexion requires. 
{é does not aftirm that all or any of 


hhe actions of ‘mpenitent and unbe- : 
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eth not of faith: for whatsoevez 
“is not of faith is sin. ~ 
a@ Heb.11.6 


lieving men are sinful, which is true, 
but not the truth taught here; nor does 
it affirm that all acts which are not per- 
formed by those who have faith in the 


‘Lord Jesus, are sinful; but the discus- 


sion pertains to Christians; and the 
whole scope of the passage requires us 
to understand the apostle as simply 
saying that a man should not do a 
thing doubting its correctness ; that he 
should have a strong conviction that 
what he does is right; and that if he 
has zo¢ this conviction, it issinful. The 
rule is of universal application. In all 
cases, if a man does a thing which he 
does not believe to be right, it is a sin 
and his conscience will condemn him 
for it. It may be proper, however, tc 
observe that the converse of this is not 
always true, that if a man believes a 
thing to be right, that therefore it is not 
sin. For many of the persecutors were 
conscientious (John xvi. 2. Acts xxvi. 
9); and the murderers of the Son of 
God did it ignorantly (Acts iii. 17. 1 
Cor. ii. 8); and yet were adjudged as 
guilty of enormous crimes. Comp. 
Luke xi. 50, 51. Acts ii. 23. 37. 

In this chapter we have a remarkably 
fine discussion of the nature of Chris- 
tian charity. Differences of opinion 
will arise, and men will be divided inte 
various sects ; but if the rules which are 
laid down in this chapter were follow- 
ed, the contentions, and altercations, 
and strifes among Christians would 
cease. Had these rules been applied 
to tHe controversies about rites, and 
forms, and festivals, that have arisen, 
peace might have been preserved, 
Amid all such differences, the great 
question is, whether there is true love 
to the Lord Jesus. If there is, the apos- 
tle teaches us that we have no right to 
judge a brother, or despise him, or con- 
tend harshly with him, Our object 
should be to promote peace, to aid 
him in his efforts to become holy, 
and to seek to build him up in hag 
faith. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
WE then that are strong ought 
to * bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and not to please our- 
selves. 
2 Let every one of us please 
a 2.34.3, Gal.6.2. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Ir may be of importance to state that 
between the last verse of the preceding 
shapter and the first verse of this, the 
Arabic version, some MSS. and many 
of the Greek fathers, as Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Theophylact, é&c. have in- 
troduced ver. 25—27 of ch. xvi. of 
this epistle. Why this was done, has 
been a matter of controversy. The dis- 
cussion, however, is of no practical im- 
portance, and most critics concur in 
the opinion that the present arrange- 
ment of the Greek text is genuine. 

1. We then that are strong. The 
apostle resumes the subject of the pre- 
ceding chapter ; and continues the ex- 
hortation to brotherly love and mutual 
kindness and forbearance. By the 
strong here he means the strong in 
faith in respect to the matters under 
discussion; those whose minds were 
free from doubts and perplexities. His 
own mind was free from doubt, and 
there were many others, particularly of 
the Gentile converts, that had the same 
views. But many also, particularly of 
the Jewish converts, had many doubts 
and scruples. { Ought to bear. This 
word bear properly means to lift wp, to 
bear away, to remave. But here it is 
used in a larger sense; to bear with, 
to beindulgent to, to endure patiently, 
not to contend with. Gal. vi. 2. Rey. 
ii. 2, “ Thou canst not bear them that 
are evil.” {And not to please our- 
sevves. Not to make it our main object 
‘0 gratify our own wills. We should 
de willing to deny ourselves, if by it we 
may promote the happiness of others. 
This refers particularly to opinions 
about meats and drinks; but it may be 
applied to Christian conduct generally, 
as denoting that we are not to make 
dur own happiness or gratification the 
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his neighbour * for his good to 
edification. 

3 For even Christ ° pleased 
not himself; but, as itis written, 
‘The reproaches of them that 
reproached thee fell on me. 

b 1Cor.9.19. Phil.2.4,5.  ¢Jno.6.38. d Ps.69.9 


standard of our conduct tzat are to seek 
the welfare of others. See the example 
of Paul, I Cor. ix. 19. 22; see also 
Phil. ii. 4. 1 Cor. xiii. 5, “ Love seek- 
eth not her own.” x. 24, “ Let no man 
seek his own, but every man another’s 
wealth.” Also Matt. xvi. 24, 

2. Please his neighbour. That is, 
all other persons, but especially the 
friends of the Redeemer. The word 
neighbour here has especial reference 
to the members of the church. It is 
often used, however, in a much larger 
sense. See Luke x. 36. 4 For his good. 
Not seek to secure for him indulgence 
in those things which would be injuri- 
ous to him, but in all those things 
whereby his welfare would be pro- 
moted. { To edification. See Note, 
ch. xiv. 19. 

3. For even Christ. The apostle 
proceeds, in his usual manner, to illus- 
trate what he had said by the example 
of the Saviour. To a Christian, the 
example of the Lord Jesus will furnish 
the most ready, certain, and happy illus- 
tration of the nature and extent of his 
duty. Pleased not himself. ‘This 
is not to be understood as if the Lord 
Jesus did not voluntarily and cheerfully 
engage in his great work. He was not 
compelled to come and suffer. Nor is 
it to be understood as if he did not ap 
prove the work, or see its propriety and 
fitness. If he had not, he would never 
have engaged in its sacrifices and self- 
denials. But the meaning may be ex- 
pressed in the following particulars: 
(1.) He came to do the will or desire 
of God, in undertaking the work of 
salvation. It was the will of God-> it 
was agreeable to the divine purposes, 
and the Mediator did not consult his 
own happiness and honour in heaven 
but cheerfully came to do the will af 
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4 For whatsoever * things 
were written aforetime were 
written for our- learning, that 

@ 1Cor.10,11, 2Tim.3.16,17. 


God. Ps. xl. 7, 8. Comp. Heb. x. 4~ 
10. Phil. ii. 6. John xvii. 5, (2.) 
Christ, when on earth, made it his 
great object to do the will of God, to 
finish the work which God had given 
him to do, and not to seek his own 
comfort and enjoyment. This he ‘ex- 
pressly affirms. John vi. 38; v. 30. 
(3.) He was willing for this to endure 
whatever trials and pains the will of 
God might demand, not seeking to 
avoid them or to shrink from them. 
See particularly his prayer in the gar- 
den. Luke xxii. 42. (4.) In his life, 
he did not seek personal comfort, 
wealth, or friends, or honours. He 
denied himself to promote the welfare 
of others ; he was poor that they might 
be rich; he was in lonely places that 
he might seek out the needy and pro- 
vide fer them. Nay, he did not seek 
to preserve his own life when the ap- 
pointed time came to die, but gave him- 
self up for all. (5.) There may be 
another idea which the apostle had 
here. He bore with patience the ig- 
norance, blindness, erroneous views, 
and ambitious projects of his disciples. 
He evinced kindness to them when in 
error; and was not harsh, censorious, 
or unkind, when they were filled with 
vain projects of ambition, or perverted 
his words, or were dull of apprehen- 
sion. So, says the apostle, we ought 
to do in relation to our brethren. 7 But 
as it is written. Ps. lxix. 9. This 
_ psalm, and the former part of this 

verse, is referred to the Messiah, 
Jomp. ver. 21 with Matt. xxvii. 34, 48. 
{ The reproaches. The calumnies, 
censures, harsh, opprobrious speeches. 
| Of them that reproached thee. Of 
the wicked, who vilified and abused 
the law and government of God. { Fell 
on me. In other words, Christ was 
willing to suffer reproach and contempt 
in order to do good to others. He en- 
Aured calumny and contempt all his 
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we through patience and com: 
fort of the Scriptures might 
have hope. 


life, from those who by their lips and 
lives calumniated God, or reproached 
their Maker. We may learn here, 
(1.) That the contempt of Jesus Christ 
is contempt of him who appointed him. 
(2.) We may see the kindness of the 
Lord Jesus in being willing thus to 
throw himself between the sinner and 
God ; to intercept, as it were, our sins, 
and to bear the effects of them in his 
own person. He stood between us 
and God ; and both the reproaches and 
the divine displeasure due to them, met 
on his sacred person, and produced the 
sorrows of the atonement—his bitter 
agony in the garden and on the cross. 
Jesus thus showed his love of God in 
being willing to bear the reproaches 
aimed at him; and his love to men in 
being willing to endure the sufferings 
necessary to atone for these very sins. 
(3.) If Jesus thus bore reproaches, we 
should be willing also to endure them. 
We suffer in the cause where he has 
gone before us, and where he has set. 
us the example; and as he was abused 
and vilified, we should be willing to be 
so also. 

4. For whatsoever things, &c. This 
is a general observation which struck 
the mind of the apostle, from the parti- 
cular case which he had just specified. 
He had just made use of a striking pas- 
sage in the Psalms to his purpose, 
The thought seems suddenly to have 
occurred to him that ali the Old Testa- 
ment was admirably adapted to express 
Christian duties and doctrine, and he 
therefore turned aside from his direct 
argument to express this sentiment. 
It should be read as a parenthesis, 
q Were written aforetime. That is, 
in ancijent times; in the Old Testa- 
ment. J For our learning. For our 
teaching or instruction. Not that this 
was the only purpose of the writings 
of the Old Testament, to instruct Chris- 
tians; but that all the Old Testament 
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5 Now the God of patience 
and consolation grant you to be 
like-minded * one toward ano- 
ther, t according to Christ Jesus; 


a 1Cor.1.10. 1 or, after the example of. 


might, be useful mow in illustrating and 
enforcing the doctrines and duties of 
piety towards God and man. { Through 
patience. This does not mean, as our 
translation might seem to suppose, pa-' 
tience of the Scriptures, but it means 
that by patiently enduring sufferings, 
in connexion with the consolation 
which the Scriptures furnish, we might 
have hope. The tendency of patience, 
the apostle tells us (Rom. v. 4), is to 
produce hope. See Notes on this place. 
{ And comfort of the Scriptures. By 
means of the consolation which the 
writings of the Old Testament furnish. 
The word rendered comfort means also 
exhortation or admonition. If this is 
iis meaning here, it refers to the admo- 
nitions which the Scriptures suggest, 
instructions which they impart, and the 
exhortations to patience in trials. If it 
mears comfort, then the reference is to 
the examples of the saints in affliction ; 
to their recorded expressions of confi- 
dence im God in their trials, as of Job, 
Dariel, David, &c. Which is the pre- 
cise meaning of the word here, it is not 
easy to determine. | Might have hope. 
Note, ch. v.4. We may learn here, 
(1.) That afflictions may prove to be.a 
great blessing. (2.) That their proper 
tendency is to produce hope. (3.) That 
the way to find support in afflictions is 
to go to the Bible. By the example of 
the ancient saints, by the expression of 
their confidence in God, by their pa- 
tience, we may learn to suffer, and may 
not only be instructed, but may find 
comfort in all our trials. See the ex- 
ample of Pau! himseif in 2 Cor. i. 2 
---14, 

5. Now the God of patience. The 
God who is himself long-suffering, who 
bears patiently with the errors and 
faults of his children, and who can 
give patience, may he give you of his 
Spirit, that you may bear patiently the 
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6 That ye may with one 
mind and one mouth glorify 
God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

5 Acts 4.24,32, 


infirmities and errors of each other. 
The example of God here, who beans 
long with his children, and is not angry 
soon at their offences, is a strong argu- 
ment why Christians should bear with 
each other. If God bears long and pa- 
tiently with owr infirmities, we ought to 
bear with each other. J And consolu- 
tion. Who gives or imparts consola- 
tion. J To be like-minded, &c. Gr. 
To think the same thing; that is, to 
be united, to keep from divisions and 
strifes. According to Christ Jesus. 
According to the example and spirit 
of Christ; his was a spirit of peace. 
Or, according to what his religion re- 
quires. ‘The name of Christ is some- 
times thus put for his religion. 2 Cor. 
xi. 4, Eph. iv. 20. If all Christians 
would imitate the example of Christ, 
and follow his instructions, there would 
be no contentions among them. He 
earnestly sought in his parting prayer 
their unity and peace. John xvii. 21 
—23. 

6. That ye may with one mind. The 
word here used is translated “ with one 
accord,” Acts 1514 sin W-<ivsi24s lt 
means unitedly, with one purpose, 
without contentions, and strifes, and 
jars. | And one mouth. ‘This refers, 
doubtless, to their prayers and praises. 
That they might join, without cortten- 
tion and unkind feeling, in the worship 
of God. Divisions, strife, and conten- 
tion in the church prevent union in 
worship. Though the body may be 
there, and the church professedly en- 
gaged in public worship, yet it is a di- 
vided service; and the prayers of strife 
and contention are not heard. Isa. lviii, 
4, | Glorify God. Praise or honour 
God. This would be done by their 
union, peace, and harmony ;_ thus 
showing the tendency of the gospel to 
overcome the sources of strife and con- 
tention among men, and to bring them 
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7 Wherefore receive ye one! 
another, as Christ also received 
“us, to the glory of God. 

8 Now I say that Jesus 
Christ was a minister of the cir- 

a Eph.1.6. 
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cumcision for the truth of God, 
to confirm ? the promises made 
unto the Fathers. 

9 And that the Gentiles might 
glorify God for his mercy; as 


b Acts 3,25,26. 


fo peace. J Even the Father, &c- 
This is an addition designed to pro- 
duce love. (1.) He is a Father; we 
then, his children, should regard him as 
pleased with the union and peace of 
his family, (2.) He is the Father of 
our Lorp; our common Lord; our 
Lord who has commanded us to be 
united, and to love one another. By 
the desire of honouring such a Father, 
we should lay aside contentions, and 
be united in the bands of love. 

7. Wherefore. In view of all the 
considerations tending to produce unity 
and love, which have been presented. 
He refers to the various arguments in 
this and the preceding chapter. {J Ze- 
zeive ye one another. Acknowledge 
vne another as Christians, and treat 
one another as such, though you may 
differ in opinion about many smaller 
matters. See ch. xiv. 3. | As Christ 
uso received us. That is, received us 
as his friends and followers. See ch. 
xiv. 3. Zo the glory ef God. In 
order to promote lis glory. He has re- 
deemed us, and renewed us, in order to 
promote. the honour of God. Comp. 
Eph. i. 6. As Christ has received us 
in order to promote the glory of God, 
so ought we to treat each other in a 
similar manner for. a similar purpose. 
The exhortation in this verse is to those 
who had been divided on various points 
pertaining to rites and ceremonies; to 
those who had been converted from 
‘among Gentiles and Jews; and the 
apostle here says that Christ had re- 
ceived both. In order to enforce this, 
and especially to show the Jewish con- 
verts that they ought to receive and 
acknowledge their Gentile brethren, he 
proceeds to show, in the following 
verses, that Christ had reference to both 


in his work. He shows this in reference 
to the Jews (ver. 8), and to the Gen ° 


tiles (ver. 9—12). Thus he draws 
all his arguments from the work of 
Christ. 

8. Now I say. I affirm, or main 
tain. I,a Jew, admit that his work had 
reference to the Jews; I affirm also 
that it had reference to the Gentiles, 
q That Jesus Christ. That the Mes- 
siah. The force of the apostle’s rea- 
soning would often be more striking 
if he would retain the word Messiah, 
and not regard the word Christ as a 
mere surname. Itis the name of his 
office; and toa Jew the name Mes- 
siah would convey much more than 
the idea of a mere proper name. 7 Was 
a minister of the circumcision. Exer- 
cised his oftice—the office of the Mes- 
siah—among the Jews, or with respect 
to the Jews, for the purposes which he 
immediately specifies. He was born 
a Jew; was circumcised; came ¢o that 
nation ; and died in their midst, with- 
out having gone himself to any other 
people. { For the truth of God. To 
confirm or establish the truth of the 
promises of God. He remained among 
them in the exercise of his ministry to 
show that God was true, who had said 
that the Messiah should come to them. 
q To confirm the promises, &c. To 
establish, or to show that the promises 
were true. See Note, Acts iii, 25, 
26. The promises referred to here, are 
those particularly which related to the 
coming of the Messiah. By thus ad- 
mitting that the Messiah was the 
minister of the circumcision, the apos- 
tle conceded all that the Jew could ask, 
that he was to be peculiarly their Mes- 
siah. See Note, Luke xxiv. 47. 

9. And that the Gentiles, &c. The 
benefits of the gospel were uot to be 
confined to the Jews; and as God de- 
| signed that those benefits should be 
‘extended to the Gentiles, so the Jew 
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it is written, * For this cause I 
will confess t) thee amorfg the 
Gentiles, and sing untothy name. 

10 And again he saith, ’ Re- 
joice, ye Gentiles, with his peo- 
ple. : 
11 And again, * Praise the 


@ Ps,18, 19, b Deut.32.43, e Pe 117.1. 


ish converts ought to be willing to ad- 
mit them and treat them as brethren. 
That God did design this, the apostle 
proceeds to show. J Might glorify 
God. Might praise, or give thanks to 
God. ‘This implies that the favour 
shown to them was a great favour. 
q For his mercy. Greek, On account 
of the mercy shown to them. 9 As it 
is written. Ps. xviii. 49. The expres- 
sion there is one of David’s. He says 
that he will praise God for his mercies 
among the heathen, or when surround- 
ed by the heathen; or that he would 
confess and acknowledge the mercies 
of God to him, as we should say, to all 
the world, The apostle, however, uses 
it in this sense, that the Gentiles would 
participate with the Jew in offering 
praise to God, or that they would be 
united. This does not appear to have 
been the original design of David in 
the psalm, but the words express the 
idea of the apostle. J And sing, &c. 
Celebrate thy praise. This supposes 
that benefits would be conferred on 
them, for which they would celebrate 
his goodness, 

10. And again, &c. Deut. xxxii. 
43. In this place the nations or Gen- 
tiles are called on to rejoice with the 
Jews, for the interposition of God in 
their behalf. The design of the quota- 
tion is to show that the Old Testament 
speaks of the Gentiles as called on to 
celebrate the praises of God ; of course, 
the apostle infers that they are to be 
introduced to the same privileges as his 
people. 

11. And again. Ps. exvii.1, The 
object. in this quotation is the same as 
before. The apostle accumulates quo- 
tations to show that it was the common 
anguage of the Old Testament, and 
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Lord, all ye Gentiles ; and laud 
him, all ye people. en 
12 And again Esaias saith, 
There shall be a root® of Jesse 
and he that shall rise to reign 
over the Gentiles ; in him shall 
the Gentiles trust. 
d {sa,11.1,10. e Rey.5.5,22.16. 


that he was not depending on a single 
expression for the truth of his doctrine. 
q All ye Gentiles. In the psalm, “ all 
ye nations ;” but the original is the 
same. 4 And laud him. Praise him. 
The psalm is directly in point. It is 
a call on all nations to praise God; 
the very point in the discussion of the 


apostle. 
12. Esaias saith. Isaiah ch. xi. 1 
10. | There shall be a root. <A de- 


scendant, or one that should proceed 
from. him when he was dead. When a 
tree dies, and falls, there may remain a 
root which shall retain life, and which 
shall send up a sprout of a similar 
kind. So Job says (ch. xiv. 7), “For 
there is hope of a tree, if it be cut 
down, that it will sprout again, and 
that the tender branch thereof will not 
cease.” So in relation to Jesse. Though 
he should fall, like an aged tree, yet 
his name and family should not be ex: 
tinct. ‘There should be a descendant 
who should rise, and reign over the 
Gentiles. The Lord Jesus is thus cali- 
ed also the “root and the offspring of 
David’ Rev. xxii. 16; v. 5. 4 Of 
Jesse. The father of David. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 58. The Messiah was thus de- 
scended from Jesse. 9 He that shall 
rise. That is, as a sprout springs up 
from a decayed or fallen tree. Jesus 
thus rose from the family of David, thay, 
had fallen into poverty and humble 
life in the time of Mary. { 7'o reign 
over the Gentiles. This is quoted 
from the LXX. of Isa. xi. 10. The He- 
brew is, “ Which shall stand up for an 
ensign of the people;” that is, a 
standard to which they shali flock. 
Either the Septuagint or the Hebrew 
would express the idea of the apostle, 
The substantial: sense is retained 
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13 Now the God of hope fill 
you with all * joy and peace in 
believing, that ye may abound 
in hope, through the power of 
the Holy Ghost. 


ac.14.17. 


though it is not literally quoted. ‘The 
.dea of his reigning over the Gentiles 
one that is fully expressed in the 
second psalm. { In him, &c. Hebrew, 
‘ To it shall the Gentiles seek.” The 
sense, however, is the same. The de- 
sign of this quotation is the same as 
the preceding, to show that it was pre- 
dicted in the Old Testament that the 
Gentiles should be made partakers of 
the privileges of the gospel. The argu- 
ment of the apostle is, that if this was 
designed, then converts to Christianity 
from among the Jews should lay aside 
their prejudices, and receive them as 
their brethren, entitled to the same 
privileges of the gospel as themselves. 
The fact that the Gentiles would be 
admitted to these privileges, the apos- 


tle had more fully discussed in ch. x. xi. . 


13. Wow the God of hope. The God 
who inspires, or produces the Chris- 
tian hope. § 21] joy and peace. ch. 
xiv. 17. If they were filled with this, 
there would be no strife and conten- 
tion. 4% In believing. The effect of 
believing is to produce this joy and 
peace. J That ye may abound, &c. 
That your hope may be steadfast and 
strong. J Through the power, &c. By 
means of the powerful operation of the 
Holy Spirit. It is by his power alone 
that the Christian has the hope of 
eternal life. See Eph. i. 13, 14. Rom. 
viii. 24, 

14, And I myself also. The apos- 
tle here proceeds to show them why he 
had written this epistle, and to state his 
confidence in them. He had exhorted 
them to peace ; he had opposed some of 
their strongest prejudices ; and in or- 
der to secure their obedience to his in- 
junctions, he now shows them the deep 
interest which he had in their wel- 
fare, though he had never seen them. 
{| Am persuaded. He had never seen 
_ them (ch. i. 10—13}, but he had full 
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14 And I myself also am per- 
suaded ’ of you, my brethren, that 
ye also are full of goodness, fill 
ed with all knowledge, able 


also to admonish one another. 
b Heb.6.9. 2Pet.1.12. ¢ 1Cor.8.1,7,10. 


confidence in them. This confidence 
he had expressed more fully in the 
first chapter. J Of you. Concerning 
you. I have full confidence in you. 
q My brethren. An address of affec- 
tion ; showing that he was not disposed 
to assume undue authority, or to lord 
it oyer their faith. {| Are full of 


goodness. Filled with kindness or 
benevolence. ‘That is, they were dis- 
posed to obey any just commands; 


and that consequently any errors in 
their opinions and conduct had not 
been the effect of obstinacy or per- 
verseness. ‘There was indeed danger 
in the city of Rome of pride and 
haughtiness; and among the Gentile 
converts there might have been some 
reluctance to receive instruction from 
a foreign Jew. But the apostle was 
persuaded that all this was overcome 
by the mild and humbling spirit of re- 
ligion, and that they were disposed te 
obey any justcommands. He made this 
observation, therefore, to conciliate re- 
spect to his authority as an apostle. 
q Filled with all knowledge. Thatis, 
instructed in the doctrines and duties 
of the Christian religion. This was 
true; but there might be still some 
comparatively unimportant and non- 
essential points, on which they might 
not be entirely clear. On these, the 
apostle had written; and written, not 
professedly to communicate new ideas, 
but to remind them of the great prin 
ciples on which they were before in 
structed. ver.15. 7 Able also, &c. That 
is, you are so fully instructed in Chris- 
tian principles, as to be able to give 
advice and counsel, if it is needed. 
From this verse we may learn, (1.) 
That when it is our duty to give in- 
struction, admonition, or advice, it 
should be in a kind, conciliating man- 
ner; not with harshness, or with the 
severity of authority. Even an apostle 
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15 Nevertheless, brethren, I 
have written the more boldly 
unto you in some sort, as put- 
ting you in mind, because ° of 

a Epbh.2.7,8. 


tid not assume harshness or severity 
in his instructions. (2.) There is no 
mpropriety in speaking of the good 
qualities of Christians in their presence ; 
or even of commending and praising 
them when they deserve it. The apos- 
tle Paul was as far as possible from 
always dwelling on the faults of Chris- 
tians. When it was necessary to re- 
prove them, he did it, but did it with 
tenderness and tears. When he could 
commend, he preferred it; and never 
hesitated to give them credit to the ut- 
most extent to which it could be ren- 
dered. He did not flatter, but he told 
the truth; he did not commend to ex- 
cite pride and vanity, but to encourage, 
and to prompt to still more active ef- 
forts. ‘The minister who always cen- 
sures and condemns, whose ministry is 
made up of complaints and lamenta- 
tions, who never speaks of Christians 
but in a strain of fault-finding, is un- 
like the example of the Saviour and of 
Paul, and may expect little success in 
his work. Comp. Rom. i. 8; xvi. 19. 
1 Cor. i. 5. 2 Cor. viii. 7; ix. 2. Phil. 
i. 3—7. Heb. vi. 9. 2 Pet. i. 12. 

15. Mevertheless. Notwithstanding 
my full persuasion of your knowledge 
and your purpose to do right. Perhaps 
he refers also to the fact that he was a 
stranger to them. J Zhe more boldly. 
More boldly than might have been ex- 
pected from a stranger. The reason 
why he showed this boldness in de- 
elaring his sentiments, he immediately 
states—that he had been specially call- 
ed to the office of instructing the Gen- 
tiles. In some sort (Grd pteoc). 
In part. Some have supposed that he 
referred to a party at Rome—the Gen- 
tile party. (Whitby.) Some refer it to 
different parts of his epistle—on some 
subjects. (Stwart.) Probably the ex- 
pression is designed to qualify the 
phrase more boldly. The phrase, says 
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the grace that is given to me of 
God. 

16 That I should be the mi- 
nister of Jesus Christ to the . 


Gretius, diminishes that of which it is 
spoken, as 1 Cor. xiii. 9.12. 2 Cor i. 
14; iit. 5; and means the same as 
“somewhat more freely ;” that is, I 
have been induced to write the more 
freely, partly because I am appointed 
to this very office. I write somewhat 
more freely te a church among the 
Gentiles than I even should to one 
among the Jews, because I am ap- 
pointed to this very office. § As put- 
ting you in mind. Greek, Calling to 
your remembrance, or reminding you. 
Comp. 2 Pet. i. 12, 13. This was a 
delicate way of communicating instruc- 
tion. The apostles presumed that all 
Christians were acquainted with the 
great doctrines of religion; but they 
did not command, enjoin, or assume a 
spirit of dictation. How happy would 
it be if all teachers would imitate. the 
example of the apostles in this, and be 
as modest and humble as they were. 
{ Because of the grace, &c. Because 
God has conferred the favour on me of 
appointing me to this office. See Note, 
chiiv 5. 

16. The minister (Auroue ov). This 
is not the word which is commonly 
translated minister (didxovcs), This 
word is properly appropriated to those 


‘who minister in public offices or the 


affairs of the state. In the New Tes- 
tament it is applied mainly to the Le- 
vitical priesthood, who ministered and 
served at the altar. Heb. xi. 11. It is 
however applied to the ministers of the 
New Testament, as discharging swd- 
stantially the same offices towards the 
church which were discharged by the 
Levitical priesthood ; i. e. as engaged 
in promoting the welfare of the church 
occupied in holy things, &c. Acts xiii. 
2, “As they ministered to the Lord 
and fasted,” &c. It is used in a larger 
sense still in Rom. xv. 27. 2 Cor. ix. 
12. | To the Gentiles. Comp. ch. i. 5, 
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Gentiles, ministering the gospel 
‘of God, that the + offering * up 
of the Gentiles might be aecept- 
1 or, sacrificing. @ 1sa,66.20. 
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able, being sanctified ’ by the 


Holy Ghost. 


17 I have therefore whereof [ 
t Acts 20.32, 


Acts ix. 15. | Ministering (igcueyour- 
ra). Performing the office of a priest 
in respect to the gospel of God. The 
office of a priest was to offer sacrifice. 
Paul here retains the language, though 
without affirming or implying that the 
ministers of the New Testament were 
literally priests to offer sacrifice. The 
word used here occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament. Its meaning here 
is to be determined from the con- 
nexion. The question is, what is the 
sacrifice of which he speaks? It is the 
offering up——the sacrifice of the Gen- 
tiles. The Jewish sacrifices were abo- 
lished. The Messiah had fulfilled the 
design of their appointment, and they 
were to be done away. (See the epistle 
to the Hebrews.) There was to be no 
further terai sacrifice. But now the 
offerings of the Gentiles were to be as 
acceptable as hat been the offerings of 
the Jews. God made no distinction; 
and in speaking of these offerings, Paul 
used figurative language drawn from 
the Jewish rites, But assuredly he did 
aot mean that the offerings of the Gen- 
tiles were literal sacrifices to expiate 
sins; nor did he mean that there was 
to be an order of men who were to be 
called priests under the New Testa- 
ment. If this passage did prove that, 
wt would prove that it should be con- 
fined to the apostles, for it is of them 
only that he uses it. The meaning is 
this: ‘ Acting in the Christian church 
substantially as the priests did among 
the Jews; that is, endeavouring to se- 
eure the acceptableness of the offer- 
ings which the Gentiles make to God.’ 
{ That the offering up. 'The word 
here rendered offering up (meorgced) 
commonly means a sacrifice or an ex- 
piatory offering, and is applied to Jew- 
ish sacrifices. Acts xxi. 26; xxiv. 17. 
It is also applied to the sacrifice which 
was made by our Lord Jesus Christ 
when he offered himself on the cross 
for the sins of men. Eph. v. 2. Heb. x. 
2D 


10. It does not always mean bloods 
sacrifices, but is used to denote azty 
offering to God. Heb. x. 5. 8. 14. 18. 
Hence ‘it is used in this large sense to 
denote the offering which the Gentiles 
who were converted to Christianity 
made of themselves; their devoting or 
dedicating themseives to God. ‘The 
language is derived from the customs 
of the Jews; and the apostle represents 
himself figuratively as a priest pre- 
senting this offering to God. 4 Might 
be acceptable. Or, approved by God. 
This was in accordance with the pre- 
diction in Isa. Ixvi. 20, “ They shall 
bring all your brethren for an offering 
unto the Lord out of all nations,” &c. 
This does not mean that it was by any 
merit of the apostle that this offering 
was to be rendered acceptable ; but that 
he was appointed to prepare the way, 
so that their offering, as well as that 
of the Jews, might come up before God. 
{ Being sanctified. 'That is, the offer- 
ing being sanctified, or made holy. The 
sacrifice was prepared or.made fit to be 
an offering, among the Jews, by salt, 
oil, or frankincense, according to the 
nature of the sacrifice. Lev. vi. 14, &c. 
In allusion to this, the apostle says that 
the offering of the Gentiles was render- 
ed holy, or fit to be offered, by the con- 
verting and purifying influences of the 
Holy Spirit. ‘They were prepared, not 
by salt and frankincense, but by the 
cleansing influences of God’s Spirit. 
The same idea, substantially, is ex- 
pressed by the apostle Peter in Acts x. 
46; xi. 17. 

17. I have therefore, &c. I have 
cause of glorying. I have cause of re 
joicing that God has made me a minis- 
ter to the Gentiles, and that he has 
given me such success among them. 
The ground of this he states in ver, 18 
—22. J Glory. OF boasting (nadyn 
ow, the word usually rendered Joast- 
ing). James iv. 16. Rom. iii. 27. 2 Cor 
vil, 145 viii, 24; ix. 3, 4; x, 15; x3 
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imay glory? through Jesus Christ 
in those things ’ which pertain 
to God. : 
i8 For I will not dare to 
speak of any of those things 
which Christ hath not wrought 
@ 2Cor.12,1,&¢. b Heb.5,1. 
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by me, to make ‘the Gentiles 
obedient, by word and deed, 

19 Through mighty signs * 
and wonders, by the power of 
the Spirit of God; so that from 


Jerusalem, and round about unto 
c Gal.2.8. d Acts 19.11. 


10,17. It means also praise, thanks- 
ek ,and joy. 1 Cor. xv. 31. 2 Cor. 

125 vil. 4; viii. 24. 1 Thess. ii. 19. 

This is its meaning here, that the apos- 
tle had great cause of rejoicing or 
praise that he had been so highly 
honovred in the appointment #o this of- 
fice, and in his success zn it. Through 
Jesus Christ. By the assistance of Je- 
sus Christ; ascribing his success among 
the Gentiles to the azd which Jesus 
Christ had rendered him. | Jn those 
things which pertain to God. Comp. 
Heb. v. 1. The things of religion; the 
things which God has commanded, and 
which pertain to his honour and glory. 
They were not things which pertained 
to Paul, but to God; not wrought by 
Paul, but dy Jesus Christ; yet he 
might rejoice that he had been the 
means of diffusing so far those bless- 
ings. The success of a minister is not 
for his own praises, but for the honour 
of God; not by Azs skill or power, but 
py the aid of Jesus Christ; yet he may 
rejoice that throwgh him such blessings 
are conferred on men. 

18. For I will not dare to speak. 
I should be restrained; I should be 
afraid to speak, if the thing were not 
as I have stated. I should be afraid to 
set up aclaim beyond that which is 
strictly in accordance with the truth. 
4 Which Christ hath not wrought by 
I confine myself strictly to what 
fhave done. I do not arrogate to my- 
self what Christ has done by others. I 
do not exaggerate my own success, or 
claim what others have accomplished. 
4 I'o make the Gentiles obedient. ‘To 
bring them to obey God in the gospel. 
§ By word and deed. By preaching, 
and by all other means; by miracle, by 
Beaten, &c. The deeds, that is, the 
“res of Christian ministers are often as 
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efficacious in bringing men to Christ 
as their public ministry. 

19. Through mighty signs and 
wonders. By stupendous and striking 
miracles. See Note, Acts ti. 43. Paul 
here refers, doubtless, to the miracles 
which he had himself wrought. See 
Acts xix. 11, 12, “And God wropght 
special miracles by the hands of Paul,” 
&c. J By the power of the Spirit of 
Ged. This may either be connected 
with signs and wonders, and then it 
will mean that those miracles were per- 
formed by the power of the Holy Spi- 
rit; or it may constitute a new subject, 
and refer to the gift of prophecy, the 
power of speaking other languages. 
Which is its true meaning cannot, per- 
haps, be ascertained. The interpreta- 
tions agree in this, that he traced his 
success in all things to the aid of the - 
Holy Spirit. | So tnat fern Jerusa- 
lem. Jerusalem, as a centre of his 
work; the centre of all religious opera- 
tions and preaching under the gospel. 
This was not the place where Pawi 
began to preach (Gal. i. 17, 18), but it 
was the place where the gospel was 
first preached, and the apostles began 
to reckon their success from that as a 
point. Comp. Note, Luke xxiv. 49, 
And round about (nat xvxrw). In a 
circle. That is, taking Jerusalem as a 
centre, he had fully preached round 
that centre until you come to Illyricum. 
{ Unto Illyricum.  Illyricum was a 
province lying to the northwest of Ma- 
cedonia, bounded north by a part of 
Italy and Germany, east by Macedonia, 
south by the Adriatic, west by Istria. 
It comprehended the modern Croatia 
and Dalmatia. So that taking Jerusa- 
lem as a centre, Paul preached not only 
in Damascus and Arabia, but in Syria, 
in Asia Minor, in all Greece, in the 
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ilyricum, I have fully preach- 
ed the gospel of Christ. 

20 Yea, so have I strived to 
preach the gospel, not where 
Christ was named,’ lest I should 
build upon another man’s foun- 
dation: 

21 But, as it is written, ° T'o 
whom he was not spoken of, 
“a c.1.14-16, b 2Cor.10.13-16, ¢ Isa.52.15. 
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they shall see: and they that 
have not heard shall understand. 

22 For which cause also } 
have been much + hindered ‘ 
from coming to you ; 

23 But now having no more 
place in these parts, and having 
a great desire these many years 
to come unto you ; 


1 or, many ways, or, oftentimes d 1Thess,2,18, 


Grecian Islands, and in Thessaly and 
Macedonia. ‘This comprehended no 
small part of the then known world ; 
all of which had heard the gospel by 
the labours of one indefatigable man. 
There is nowhere in the Acts express 
mention of Paul’s going into Illyricum; 
nor does the expression imply that he 
preached the gospel within it, but only 
unto its borders. It may have been, 
however, that when in Macedonia, he 
crossed over into that country; and this 
is rendered somewhat probable from the 
fact that T%tws is mentioned as having 
gone into Dalmatia (2 Tim. iv. 10), 
which was a part of Illyricum. 4 I 
have fully preached. The word here 
used means properly to jill up (srerar- 
ewxéyat), to complete, and here is used 
in the sense of diffusing abroad, or of 
filling up all that region with the gos- 
‘pel. Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 17. It means 
that he had faithfully diffused the know- 
ledge of the gospel in all that immense 
country. 

20. Yea, so have JI strived. The 
word used here (gactipxcusevcy) Means 
properly to de ambitious, to be studious 
of honour ; and then to desire earnest- 
ly. In that sense it is used here. He 
earnestly desired; he made it a point 
for which he struggled, to penetrate 
intu regions which had not heard the 
gospel. | Not where Christ was 
zamed. Where the gospel had not 
been before preached. { Lest I should 
juild, &c, That is, he desired to found 
churches himself; he regarded himself 
as particularly called to this. Others 
might be called to edify the church, 
but he regarded it as his office to make 


known the name of the Saviour where 
it was not before known. ‘This work 
was particularly adapted to the ardour, 
zeal, energy, and bravery of such a man 
as Paul. Every man has his proper 
gift; and there are some particularly 
fitted to fownd and establish churches ; 
others to edify and comfort them. Comp. 
2 Cor. x. 13—16. The apostle chose 
the higher honour, involving most dan- 
ger and responsibility; but still ang 
office in building up the church is ho 
nourable. 

21. But as it is written. Isa. li. 15. 
This is not literally quoted, but the 
sense is retained. The design of quot 
ing it is to justify the principle on which 
the apostle acted. It was revealed that 
the gospel should be preached to the 
Gentiles; and he regarded it as a high 
honour to be the instrument of carrying 
this prediction into effect 

22. For which cause. I have been 
so entirely occupied in this leading pur- 
pose of my life, that I have not been 
able to come to you. J Much hinders 
ed. Many ways; not many times, 1 
had so frequent and urgent demands 
on my time elsewhere, that I could not 
come to you. J From coming to you. 
Where the gospel has been preached. 
I have desired to come, but have been 
unable to leave the vast region where I 
might preach the gospel to those who 
had never heard it. 

23. But now, &c. Having no fur- 
ther opportunity in these regions to 
preach to those who have never heard 
the gospel. { Jn these parts. In the 
regions before specified. He had gone 
over them, kad established churches, 
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24 Whensoever I take my 
journey into Spain, I will come 
to you: for I trust to see you in 
my journey, and to be * brought 
on my way thitherward by you, 
if first I be somewhat filled + 
with your company. 


@ Acts 15,3, 3Jno.6. 1 with you. 


fad left them in the care of elders 
(Acts xx. 17), and was now prepared 
to penetrate into some new region, and 
lay the foundation of other churches. 
q 2nd having a great desire, &c. 
See ch. i, 9—13. 

24. Whensoever I take my journey 
ito Spain. Ancient Spain compre- 
bended the modern kingdoms of Spain 
and Portugal, or the whole of the 
Spanish peninsula. It was then sub- 
ject to the Romans. It is remarkable, 
even here, that the apostle does not say 
that his principal object was to visit the 
church at Rome, much as he desired 
that, but only to take it in his way in 
the fulfilment of his higher purpose to 
preach the gospel in regions where 
Christ was not named. Whether he 
ever fulfilled his purpose of visiting 
Spain is a matter of doubt. Some of 
the fathers, Theodoret (on Phil. i. 25. 
2 Tim. iv. 17) among others, say that 
after he was released from his captivity 
when he was brought before Nero, he 
passed two years in Spain, If he was 
imprisoned a second time at Rome, 
such a visit is not improbable as having 
taken place between the two imprison- 
ments. But there is no certain evi- 
dence of this. Paul probably projected 
many journeys which were never ac- 
complished. { To be brought on my 
way, &c. To be assisted by you in 
-egard to this journey; or to be accom- 
panied by you. ‘This was the custom 
of the churches. Acts xv. 3; xvii. 14, 
15; xx. 88; xxi. 5. 1 Cor. xvi. 6. 11. 
R John 6. { Jf first, &c. If on 
my journey, before I go into Spain. 
q Somewhat. Greek, In part. As 
though he could not be fully satisfied 
with their company, or could not hope 
to enjoy their society as fully and as 
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25 But now I go’ unto Jeru- 
salem, to minister unto the saints 

26 For it hath pleased them 
of Macedonia ° and Achaia to 
make a certain contribution for 
the poor saints which are at Je- 
rusalem. 


b Acts 19.21. ¢ 2Cor.8.1;9.2,12. 


i 


long as he could desire. This is a very 
tender and delicate expression. 4 JV: 
ed. This is a strong expression, mean- 
ing to be satisfied, to enjoy. To be 
filled with a thing is to have great 
satisfaction and joy in it. 4 With your 
company. Greek, With you ; meaning 
in your society. The expression to be 
filled with one, in the sense of being 
gratified, is sometimes used in the 
classic writers. (See Clarke on this 
verse. ) 

25. But now I go, &c. I amabout 
to go now. The mention of this in- 
tended journey to Jerusalem is intro- 
duced in several other places, and is so 
mentioned that Dr. Paley has derived 
from it a very strong argument for the 
genuineness of this epistle.* This in- 
tended journey is mentioned in Acts 
xix. 21, “ Paul purposed in the spirit, 
when he had passed through Macedo- 
nia and Achaia, to-go to Jerusalem, 
saying after I have been there, I 
must also see Rome.” See also Acts 
xx. 2,3. That he went to Jerusalem 
according to his purpose is recorded in 
his defence before Felix (Acts xxiv 
17), “ Now after many years, I came 
to bring alms to my nation and offer- 
ings.” | To minister to the saints 
To supply their necessities by bearing 
the contribution which the churches 
have made for them. 

26. For it hath pleased them of Ma 
cedonia. ‘That is, they have done it 
cheerfully and voluntarily. See their 
liberality and cheerfulness commended 
by the apostle in 2 Cor. viii. 1—6 ; ix. 
2. Paul had been at much pains to 
obtain this collection, but still they did 
it freely. See 2 Cor. ix. 4—7. I 


* Paley’s Hore Pauline, ch. ii. no. 1 
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27 It hath pleased them, ve- 
rily ; and their debtors they «re. 
For if the Gentiles have been 
made partakers of their spiritual 
things, their duty 2 is also to mi- 

@ 1Cor.9.11. 


was with reference to this collection 
that he directed them to lay by for this 
purpose as God had prospered them on 
the first day of the week. 1 Cor. xvi. 
1, ¢ Of Macedonia. That is, the 
Christians in Macedonia—those who 
had been Gentiles, and who had been 
converted to the Christian religion. ver. 
27. Macedonia was a country of 
Greece, bounded north by Thrace, 
south by Thessaly, west by Epirus, 
and east by the Augean sea. It was 
an extensive region, and was the king- 
dom of Philip, and his son Alexander 
the Great. Its capital was Philippi, 
at which place Paul planted a church. 
A church was also established at Thes- 
salonica, another city of that country. 
Acts xvi. 9, &c. Comp. xviii. 5; xix. 
91. 2 Cor. vii. 5. 1 Thess.i. 1. 7, 8; 
iv. 10. § And Achaia. Achaia in 
the largest sense comprehended all an- 
cient Greece. Achaia Proper, however, 
was a province of Greece embracing the 
western part of the Peloponnesus, of 
which Corinth was the capital. See 
Note, Acts xviii, 12. This place is 
mentioned as having been concerned in 
this collection in 2 Cor. ix. 2. | The 
poor saints, &c. The Christians who 
were in Judea were exposed to peculiar 
trials. They were condemned by the 
sanhedrim, opposed by the rulers, and 
persecuted by the people. See Acts. 
vill. 1, &c.; xii. 1, &c. Paul sought 
not only to relieve them by this con- 
tribution, but also to promote fellow- 
feeling between them and the Gentile 
Christians. And this circumstanoe 
would tend much to enforce what he 
fhad been urging in ch. xiv. xv. on the 
duty of kind feeling between the Jew- 
ish and Gentile converts to Christianity. 
Nothing tends so much to wear off 
prejudice, and to prevent unkind feel- 
wg in regard to others, as to set about 
2n2 
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nister unto them in carnal things. 

28 When, therefore, I have 
performed this, and have sealed 
to them this fruit, >I will come 
by you into Spain. 


b Phil.4.17, 
some purpose to do them good, or ts 
unite with them in doing good. 

27. Then debtors. The reason he 
immediately states. Comp. Rom. i. 
14. | Of their spiritual things. Have 
received the gospel by the instrumen- 
tality of those who had been Jews ; and 
were admitted now to the same privi- 
leges with them. | Carnal things. 
Things pertaining to the flesh ; that 1s, 
to this life. On this ground the apos- 
tle puts the obligation to support the 
ministers of the gospel. 1 Cor. ix. 11, 
It becomes a matter of debt where the 
hearer of the gospel receives, in spiritual 
blessings, far more than he confers by 
supporting the ministry. Every man 
who contributes his due proportion to 
support the gospel may receive far more, 
in return, in his own peace, edification, 
and in the order and happiness of his 
family, than his money could purchase 
in any other way. The gain is on his 
side, and the money is not lost. The 
minister is not a beggar; and that 
which is necessary to his support is 
not almsgiving. He has an equi- 
table claam—as much as a physician, 
or a lawyer, or a teacher of youth 
has—on the necessaries and comforts 
of life. 

28. Have sealed to them. That is, 
have secured it to them. To seal an 
instrument of writing, a contract, deed, 
&c. is to authenticate it, to make it 
sure. In this sense it is used here. 
Paul was going himself to see that it 
was placed securely in their hands, 
{ This fruit. This result of the li- 
berality of the Gentile churches—the 
fruit which their benevolence had pro- 
duced. J J will come, &c. This was 
Paul’s full purpose; but it is not clear 
that he ever accomplished it. Note, ver. 
24. J By you. ‘Taking Rome in my 
way. 
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29 And Jam sure that, when 
{ come unto you, I shall come 
‘n the fulness of the blessing of 
the gospel of Christ. 
30 Now I beseech you, bre- 
thren, ‘for the Lord Jesus 
ac.tJ1,12 b Phil.2.1, 
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Christ’s sake, and for the ° love 
of the Spirit, that ye strive ° to- 
gether with me in your prayers 
to God for me; 

31 That? I may be delivered 


from them that 1 do not believe 


cCol.4.12, d2Thess.3.2. 1 or, are disobedient. 


29. I am sure. Greek, I know; 
expressing the fullest confidence, a 
confidence that was greatly confirmed 
by the success of his labours elsewhere. 
4 In the fulness of the blessings, &c. 
This is a Hebrew mode of expression, 
where one noun performs the purpose 
of an adjective, and means with a full 
or abundant blessing. This confidence 
he expressed in other language in 
ch. 1.11, 12. See ‘Notes. { Of the 
gospel of Christ. Which the gospel 
of Christ is fitted to impart. Thus 
every minister of the gospel should 
wish to go. This should be his ever- 
burning desire in preaching. Paul 
went to Rome; but he went in bonds. 
Acts xxvii: xxvili. But though he 
went in this manner, he was permitted 
there to preach the gospel for at least 
two years, nor can we doubt that his 
ministry was attended with the antici- 
pated success. Acts xxvili. 30, 31. 
God may disappoint us in regard to the 
mode in which we purpose to do good ; 
but if we really desire it, he will enable 
us to do it in his own way. It may be 
better to preach the gospel in bonds 
than at liberty; it zs better to do it 
even in a prison, than not atall. Bun- 
yan wrote the Pilgrim’s Progress to 
amuse his heavy hours during a twelve 
years’ cruel imprisonment. If he had 
ween at liberty, he probably would not 
have written it at all. The great de- 
sire of his heart was accomplished, but 
a prison was the place in which to do 
t. Pau. preached; but preached in 
ehains, 

30. Fa the Lord Jesus Christ's 
sake. Greek, By or through (dz) our 
Lord Jesus Christ.. It means probably 
out of love and regard to him ; in order 
to promote his honour and glory, and 
te extend his kingdom among men. 


Paul desired to be delivered from the 
hands of the Jews, that he might pro- 
mote the honour of Jesus Christ among 
the Gentiles. ] .4nd for the love of 
the Spirit (diz). By the mutual love 
and sympathy which the Spirit of God 
produces in the minds of all who are 
the friends of God. Ibeseech you now 
to manifest that love by praying ear- 
nestly forme. J That ye strive toge- 
ther with me. That you unite with 
me in earnest prayer. The word strive 
denotes intense agony or effort, such 
as was used by the wrestlers in the 
Greek games; and then the agony, or 
strong effort, which a man makes in 
prayer, who is earnestly desirous to be 
heard. The use of the word here de- 
notes Paul’s earnest desire that they 
should make an intense effort in the 
prayers that he might be delivered. 
Christians, though at a distance from 
each other, may unite their prayers for 
a common object. Christians every 
where should wrestle in prayer for the 
ministers of the gospel, that they may 
be kept from temptations; and espe- 
cially for those who are engaged, as the 
apostle was, in arduous efforts among 
the heathen, that they may be kept 
from the many dangers to which they 
are exposed in their journeyings in 
pagan lands. 

31. That I may be, &c, The un- 
believing Jews in Judea had been op- 
posed to Paul’s conversion. They could 
not forget that he had borne letters 
of commission from them to persecute - 
the Christians at Damascus. ‘They re- 
garded him as an apostate. They had 
heard of his success among the Gen- 
tiles; and they had been informed tha 
he “taught all the Jews among the 
Gentiles to forsake the laws of Moses.” 
Acts xxi. 21. Hence the apostle could 
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in Judea; and that my service 
which I have for Jerusalem may 
ae accepted of the saints ; 

32 That 1 may come unto you 


not but be aware that in returning to 
Jadea, he exposed himself to peculiar 
dangers. His fears, as the result show- 
ed, were well founded. They evinced 
all the opposition to him which he had 
ever anticipated. Acts xxi. 7 And that 
my service. My ministry; or the act 
of service which I am going to perform 
for them; referring to the contribution 
which he was bearing for the poor 
saints at Jerusalem. 4 For Jerusalem. 
For the poor Christians in Jerusalem. 
§ May be accepted of the saints. 
That the poor Christians there may be 
willing to receive it, ‘The grounds of 
doubt and hesitation whether they 
would be willing to receive this, seem 
to have been two. (1.) Manygeven 
among Christians, might have had 
their minds filled with prejudice against 
the apostle, from the reports constantly 
in circulation among the Jews, that he 
was opposing and denouncing the cus- 
toms of Moses. 
satisfy them, when he went up to Je- 
rusalem, he actually performed a vow, 
in accordance with the law of Moses, 
to show that he did not intend to treat 
his laws with contempt. Acts xxi. 22, 
23. 26, 27. (2.) Many of the converts 
from Judaism might be indisposed to 
receive an offering made by Gentiles. 
They might have retained many of 
their former feelings—that the Gentiles 
were polluted, and that they ought to 
have no fellowship with them. Early 
opinions and prejudices wear off by 
slow degrees. Christians retain former 
notions long after their conversion ; 
znd often many years are required to 
teach them enlarged views of Christian 
charity. It is not wonderful that the 
Christians in Judea should have heen 
slow to learn all the ennobling lessons 
of Christian benevolence, surrounded 
as they were by the institutions of the 
Yewish religion, and having been them- 
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Hence, in order to | 


dig 


with joy by the will of God, and 
may with you be refreshed. 
33 Now the God of peace ® 


be with you all. Amen. 
@ 1Cor.14,33, Heb, 13.20. 


selves educated in the strictest regard 
for those institutions. 

32. That Imay come to you. That 
I may not be impeded in my intended 
journey by opposition in Judea. | With 
joy. Joy to myself in being permitted 
to come; and producing joy to you by 
my presence. { By the will of God. 
If God will; if God permit. After all 
his desires, and all their prayers, it still 
depended on the will of God; and to 
that the apostle was desirous to sub 
mit. This should be the end of our 
most ardent desires, and this the object 
of all our prayers, that the will of God 
should be done. Comp. James iv. 14, 
15, Paul did go by the will of God; 
but he went in bonds. | And be re- 
freshed, Greek, May find rest or solace 
with you. 

33. Now the God of peace. God, 
the author or promoter of peace and 
union. In ver. 13 he is called the God 
of hope. Here the apostle desires that 
the God who gives peace would impart 
to them union of sentiment and feeling, 
particularly between the Jewish and 
Gentile Christians—the great object 
for which he laboured in his journey to 
Judea, and which he had been endea- 
vouring to promote throughout this 
epistle. See 1 Cor. xiv. 33. Heb. xiii. 
20. 

This is the close of the doctrinal and 
hortatory parts of this epistle. The re- 
mainder is made up chiefly of saluta- 
tions. In the verses concluding this 
chapter, Paul expressed his earnest de- 
sire to visit Rome. He besought his 
brethren to pray that he might be deli- 
vered from the unbelievers among the 
Jews. His main desire was granted. 
He was permitted to viett Rome; yet 
the very thing from which he sought 
to be delivered, the very opposition of 
the Jews, made it necessary for him to 
appeal to Cesar, and this was the 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
| COMMEND unto you Phebe 
our sister, which is a servant 


means of his accomplishing his desire. 
(See the closing chapters of the Acts 
of the Apostles.) God thus often grants 
our main desire ; he hears our prayer ; 
but he may make use of that from 
which we pray to be delivered as the 
means of fulfilling our own requests. 
The Christian prays that he may be 
sanctified; yet at the same time he 
may pray to be delivered from afilic- 
tion. God will hear his main desire, 
to be made holy; will convert that 
which he fears into a blessing, and 
make it the means of accomplishing 
the great end. It is right to express 
our desires—ali our desires—to God ; 
but it should be with a willingness that 
he should choose his own means to 
accomplish the object of our wishes. 
Provided the God of peace is with us, 
all is well. 
* CHAPTER XVI. 

Tue epistle concludes with various 
salutations, The names which occur 
in this chapter are chiefly Greek ; and 
the persons designated had been, pro- 
bably, inhabitants of Greece, but had re- 
moved to Rome for purposes of com- 


merce, &c. Possibly some of them had 


been converted under the ministry of 
the apostle himself during his preach- 
ing in Corinth and other parts of 
Greece. It is remarkable that the 
name of Peter does not occur in this 
catalogue ; which is conclusive evi- 
dence, contrary to the Papists, that 
Peter was not then known by Paul to 
be in Rome. 

1. Icommend. It was common then, 
as now, to bear letters of introduction 
to strangers, commending the person 
thus introduced to the favourable re- 
gards and attentions of those to whom 
the letters were addressed. 2 Cor. iii. 
i, Acts xviii. 27. This epistle, with 
the apostle’s commendation, was de- 
signed thus to introduce its bearer to 
the Roman Christians. The mention 
of Phebe in this manner leaves it be- 
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‘of the churvh which is at Cen 


chrea; | 
2 That ye receive * her in 
@ Phil.2.29. 


yond a doubt that she was either the 
bearer of this epistle, or accompanied 
those who bore it to Rome. The epis- 
tle was therefore written, probably, at 
Corinth. (See Introduction.) J Our 
sister. A member of the Christian 
church. 9 Which is a servant. Greek, 
“Who is a deaconess.” . It is clear 
from the New Testament that there 
was an order of women in the church 
known as deaconesses. Reference is 
made to a class of females whose duty 
it was to teach other females, and to 
take the general superintendence of thai 
part of the church, in various places in 
the New Testament; and their exist- 
ence is expressly affirmed in early ec- 
clesiastical history. ‘They appear to 
have been commonly aged and experi- 
enced widows, sustaining a fair reputa- 
tion, and fitted to guide and instruct 
those who were young and inexperi- 
enced. Comp. 1 Tim. v.3.9—11. Tit. 
ii. 4, The Apostolical Constitutions, 
book iii. say, “ Ordain a deaconess who 
is faithful and holy, for the ministries 
toward the women.” Pliny, in his cele- 
brated letter to Trajan, says, when 
speaking of the efforts which he made 
to obtain information respecting the 
opinions and practices of Christians, 
“T deemed it necessary to put two 
maid-servants who are called ministrz 
[that is, deaconesses] to the torture, in 
order to ascertain what is the truth.” 
The reasons of their appointment among 
the Gentiles were these: (1.) The fe- 
males were usually separate from the 
men. They were kept secluded, for 
the most part, and not permitted to 
mingle in society with men as is the 
custom now. (2.) It became necessa- 
ry, therefore, to appoint aged and expe- 
rienced females to instruct the young, to 
visit the sick, to provide for them, and te 
perform for them the services which male 
deacons performed for the whole church. 
It is evident, however, that they were 
confined to these offices, and that they 
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the Lord, as becometh saints, 
and that ye assist her in whatso- 
ever business she hath need of 
you: for she hath been a suc- 
courer of many, and of myself 
also. 


@ere never regarded as an order of 
ministers, or suffered to preach to con- 
gregations. 1 Tim. ii. 12. 1 Cor. xiv. 
84, Of the church, &c. This is the 
only mention which occurs of a church 
at that place. It was probably collected 
by the labours of Paul.  2¢ Cen- 
chrea. This was the sea-port of 
Corinth. Corinth was situated on the 
middle of the isthmus, and had two 
harbours, or ports: Cenchrea on the 
east, about eight or nine miles from 
the city; and Lechzum on the west. 
Cenchrea opened into the A®gean sea, 
and was the principal port. It was on 
this zsthmus, between these two ports, 
that the Isthmian games were cele- 
brated, to which the apostle refers so 
often in his epistles. 

2. That ye receive her, &c. That 
you acknowledge her as being in the 
Lord, or as being a servant of the 
Lord; that is, as a Christian. Comp. 
ch. xiv. 3. Phil. ii. 29. J As becom- 
eth saints. As it is proper that Chris- 
tians should treat their brethren. | She 
hath been a succourer of many. The 
word used here (xgoordrie), means pro- 
perly a patron, a help, and was ap- 
plied by the Greeks to one who pre- 
sided over an assembly; to one who 
became a patron of others; who aided 
or defended them in their cause; and 
especially to one who undertook to 
manage the cause of strangers and 
foreigners before the courts. It was, 
Sherefore, an honourable appellation. 
Applied to Phebe, it means probably 
hat she had shown great kindness in 
tarious ways to the apostle, and to 
other Christians; probably by receiving 
them into her house; by administering 
to the sick, &c. Such persons have a 
claim on the respect and Christian 
attentions of others. 
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3 Greet Priscills * and Aqui 
la, my helpers in Christ Jesus: 

4 Who have for my life laid 
downthei: ownnecks: untowhom 
not only I give thanks, but also 
all the churches of the Gentiles. 


@ Acts 18.2,&¢, 


3. Greet Priscilla and Aquiia, 
Salute; implying the apostle’s kind 
remembrance of them, and his wishes 
for their welfare. { Priscilla. Priscilla 
was the wife of Aquila. They are 
mentioned in Acts xviii. 2. 26. 1 Cor 
xvi. 19. Paul at first found them at 
Corinth. Aquila was a Jew, born in 
Pontus, who had resided at Rome, and 
who had left Rome, and come te 
Corinth, when Claudius expelled the 
Jews from Rome. See Notes, Acts 
xviii. 2. It is probable that they were 
converted under the preaching of Paul. 
Paul lived with them, and they had 
the advantage of his private instruc- 
tion. Acts xviii, 3. Comp. 26. Atthe 
death of Claudius, or whenever the 
decree for the expulsion of the Jews 
was repealed, it is probable that they 
returned to Rome. { My helpers. 
My fellow-workers. They had aided 
him in his work. A particular instance 
is mentioned in Acts xviii. 26. They 
are mentioned as having been with 
Paul when he wrote the first epistle to 
the Corinthians. 1 Cor. xvi. 19. | In 
Christ Jesus. In the Christian cause. 

4, Who have for my life. In order to 
save my life. Laid down their own 
necks. To lay down the neck is to lay 
the head on a block to be cut off with 
the axe; or to bow down the head as 
when the neck was exposed to be cut 
off by the sword of the executioner. The 
meaning is, that they had hazarded 
their lives, had exposed themselves to 
imminent danger, to save the life of 
Paul. On what occasion this was 
done, is not known, as it is not else- 
where referred to in the New ‘Tlesta- 
ment. As Paul, however, lived with 
them (Acts xviii. 3), and as he was 
often persecuted by the Jews, it is pro- 
bable that he refers to some such periud 
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5 Likewise greet the church 
that sin their house.* Salute 
my well-beloved Epenetus, who 
is the first-fruits of Achaia unto 
Christ. 

6 Greet Mary; who bestow- 
ed much labour on us. 

é @ 1Cor.13.19, 
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7 Salute Andronicus and Ju- 
nia, my kinsmen and my fel- 
low-prisoners, who are 3f note 
among the apostles; who also 
were in ’ Christ before me. 

8 Greet Amplias, my beloved 
in the Lord. 


5 b Gal.1.22. 


when he was persecuted, when Aquila 
and Priscilla took him into their house 
at the imminent hazard of their lives. 
| All the churches of the Gentiles. All 
the churches that had been founded by 
the apostles. They felt their obligation 
to them for having saved the life of 
him who had been their founder, and 
who was their spiritual father. 

5. The church that is in their house. 
Aquila and Priscilla are mentioned 
(Acts xviii. 26) as having received 
Apollos into their family, to instruct 
him more perfectly. The church in 
their house is also mentioned 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19. This may mean either the 
church that was accustomed to assemble 
for worship at their hospitable man- 
sion; or it may mean their own family 
with their guests, regarded as a church. 
In those times Christians had no 
houses erected for public worship, 
and were therefore compelled to meet 


in their private dwellings. Salute. 
The same word before translated 
“greet.” J Who is the jirst-fruits. 


One who first embraced Christianity 
under my preaching in Achaia.~ The 
jirst-fruits were a small part of the har- 
vest, which was first gathered and offer- 
ed to the Lord. Ex. xxii. 29; xxiii. 16. 
Ley. ii, 12, Deut. xviii. 4. In allusion 
to this, Paul calls Epenetus the first- 
fruits of the great spiritual harvest 
which had been gathered in Achaia. 
{ Achaia. See Note, ch. xv. 26. This 
mame and these which follow are 
chiefly Greek, but we know little of 
the persons mentioned, except wnat is 
here recorded. 

6. Who oestowed much labour onus. 
Who laboured much for us. Nothing 
more is known of her but this honoura- 
ble mention of her name. It is proba- 


ble that these persons were formerly 
residents in Greece, and that the apes- 
tle had there become acquainted with 
them, but that they had now removed 
to Rome. 

7. My kinsmen. In Rom. ix. 3, the 
apostle calls all the Jews his kinsmen, 
and it has been doubted whether he 
means any thing more here than that — 
they were fellow Jews. But as many 
others who were Jews are mentioned 
here without this appellation, and as he 
especially designates these persons, and 
Herodian (ver. 11), it seems probable 
that they were remote relatives of the 
apostle. {| My fellow-prisoners. Paul 
was often in prison; and it is probable 
that on some of those occasions they 
had been confined with him. Comp. 
2 Cor. xi. 23, “In prisons more fre- 
quent.” {| Who are of note, The 
word translated of note (exicnp.ot), de- 
notes properly those who are mua; ked, 
designated, or distinguished in any 
way; used either in a good or bad 
sense. Comp. Matt. xxvii. 16. Here 
it is used in a good sense. { Among 
the apostles. ‘This does not mean that 
they were apostles, as has been some- 
times supposed. For, (1.) There is 
no account of their having been ap- 
pointed as such. (2.) The expression 
is not one which would have been used 
if they had been. it would have been 
“who were distinguished <postles.’’ 
Comp. Rom. i.1. 1 Cor.i.1. 2 Cor. i.] 
Phil. i. 1. (8.) It by no means implies 
that they were apostles. All that the 
expression fairly implies is, that they 
were known to the other apostles; that 
they were regarded by them as worthy 
of their affection and confidence; that 
they had been known by them, as 
Paul immediately adds, before he was 
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9 Salute Urbaae, our helper 
in Christ ; and Stachys my be- 
loved. 

10 Salute Apelles, approved 
in Christ. Salute them which 
are of Aristobulus’s household.’ 

11 Salute Herodian my kins- 
man. Greet them that be of the 
1 household of Narcissus, which 
are in the Lord. 

12 Salute Tryphena and Try- 
phosa, who labour in the Lord. 
Salute the beloved Persis, which 
laboured much in the Lord. 

1 or, friends. 


himself converted. They had been 
converted before he was, and were 
distinguished in Jerusalem among the 
early Christians, and honoured with 
the friendship of the other apostles. 
(4.) The design of the office of apos- 
tles was to bear witness to the life, 
death, resurrection, doctrines, and mira- 
cles of Christ. Comp. Matt. x. Acts i. 
21, 22; xxii. 15. As there is no evi- 
dence that they had been witnesses of 
these things, or appointed to it, itis im- 
probable that they were set apart to the 
apostolic office. (5.) The word apos- 
tles is used sometimes to designate 
messengers of churches; or those who 
were sent from one church to another on 
some important business, and 7f this ex- 
pression meant that they were apostles, 
it could only be in some such sense as 
having obtained deserved credit and 
eminence in that business. See Phil. 
it, 25, 2 Cor. viii. 23. | Who were 
in Christ, &c. Who were converted 
before I was. The meaning is clear. 
The expression, 7m Christ, means to 
be united to him, to be interested in 
his religion, to be Christians. 

10. Approved in Christ. An ap- 
proved or tried Christian ; approved 
and beloved by Christ. | 

12. Tryphena and Tryphosa. These 
names, with the participle. rendered 
* who labour,” are in the feminine gen- 
det, and these were probably two holy 
vomen, who pexformed the office of dea- 
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13 Salute Rufus, chosen * in 
the Lord; and his mother and 
mine. 

14 Salute Asyncritus, Phle- 
gon, Hermas, Patrobas, Her- 
mes, and the brethren which 
are with them. 

15 Salute Philologus, and 
Julia, Nereus, and his sister, 
and Olympas, and all the saints 
whica are with them. 

16 Salute one another with 
an holy kiss.” The churches 
of Christ salute you. 


a Eph.1.4, 2Jno.1. b 1Cor,16.20. 1Pet.6,14 


conesses, or who ministered to the sick, 
and who with Persis, thus by example, 
and perhaps by instruction, laboured to 
promote the spread of Christianity. 
Pious females, then, as now, were able to 
do much in their proper sphere to extend 
the truths and blessings of the gospel. 

13. Chosen in the Lord. Elect in 
the Lord; that is, a chosen follower 
of Christ. 4 And his mother and 
mine. “His mother in a literal sense, 
and mine in a figurative one.” An in- 
stance of the delicacy and tenderness 
of Paul; of his love for this disciple 
and his mother, as if he were of the 
same family. Religion binds the hearts 
of all who embrace it tenderly together. 
It makes them feel that they are one 
great family, united by tender ties, and 
joined by peculiar attachments. See 
what the Lord Jesus declared in Matt. 
xii. 47—50, and his tender address to 
John when he was on the cross. John 
xix. 26, 27. 

16. Salute one another. Greet one 
another in an affectionate manner 
that is, treat each other with kindness 
and love, and evince all proper marks 
of affection. J With an holy kiss. 
This mode of salutation has been prac- 
tised at all times; and particularly in 
eastern nations. It was even practised 
by men. See Note, Luke xxii. 47, 48. 
The use of the word holy here serves 
to denote that Paul intended it as an 
expression of Christian affectiop ; and 
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17 NowI beseech you, breth- | 
ren, mark them which cause 
divisions * and offences contrary 
to the doctrine which ye have 
earned; and avoid ° them. 
#1Tim.6.3-5. b Matt.18.17. 1Cor.5.11. 2Thess.3.6,14. 


fo guard against all improper familiari- 
ty and scandal. It was common, ac- 
cording to Justin Martyr (Apology), 
for the early Christians to practise it 
in their religious assemblies. {| The 
churches of Christ. That is, the 
churches in the vicinity of the place 
where the apostle wrote this epistle ; 
probably the churches particularly in 
Achaia. 

17. Now I beseech you. One great 
ovject of this epistle had been to promote 
peace between the Jewish and Gentile 
converts. So much did this subject 
press upon the mind of the apostle, that 
he seems unwilling to leave it. He 
returns to it again and again; and 
even after the epistle is apparently con- 
cluded, he returns to it, to give them a 
new charge on the subject. | Mark 
them. Observe attentively. cautiously, 
and faithfully (Phil. ili. 17); be on 
your guard against them. Ascertain 
who are the real causes of the divi- 
sions that spring up, and avoid them. 
§ Which cause. Who make. Proba- 
bly he refers here to Jewish teachers, 
or those who insisted strenuously on 
the observance of the rites of Moses, 
and who set up a claim for greater 
purity and orthodoxy than those pos- 
sessed who received the Gentile con- 
verts as Christian brethren. The Jews 
were perpetually thus recalling the 
Christian converts to the law of Moses; 
insisting on the observance of those 
rites; troubling the churches, and 
producing dissensions and strifes. Gal. 
lil, 1; v.1—8. Acts xv. 1.24. | Di- 
visions. Dissensions; parties;- fac- 
tions, 1 Cor. iii. 3. Gal. v. 20. The 
very attempt to form such parties was 
evil, no matter what the pretence. 
Yhey who attempt to form parties in 
thé churches are commonly actuated 
by some evil or ambitious design. 
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18 For they that are sueh 
serve notour Lord Jesus Christ, 
but their own belly; ° and by 
good words * and fair speeches 
deceive the hearts of the simple 

c Phil.3.19, d Col.2.4. 2Pet.2.3. 


q, And offences. Scandals; or that 
give occasion for others to fall into sin. 
These two things are different. The 
first means parties; the other denotes 
such a- course of life as would lead 
others into sin. The Jew would form 
parties, on the pretence of superior ho- 
liness ; the Gentiles, or some bold Gen- 
tile convert might deride the scrupulous 
feelings of the Jew, and might thus 
lead him into szm in regard to what his 
conscience really forbade. See ch. xiv 
15. These persons on both sides were 
to be avoided, and they were to refuse 
to follow them, and to cultivate the 
spirit of unity and peace. {| Contrary 
to the doctrine. To the teaching 
which you have received in this epistle 
and elsewhere; the teaching that these 
divisions should cease ; that the Jewish 
ceremonies are not binding; that all 
should lay aside their causes of former 
difference, and be united in one family. 
See ch. xiv. xv. | And avoid them. 
Give them no countenance or approba- 
tion. Do not follow them. Comp. 1 
Tim. vi. 3, 4,5. 2John 10. Gal. i 
8, 9. That is, avoid them as teachers ; 
do not follow them. It does not mean 
that they were to be treated harshly ; 
but that they were to be avoided in 
their instructions. ‘They were to dis- 
regard all that they could say tending 
to produce alienation and strife; and 
resolve to cultivate the spirit of peace 
and union. This would be an admirable 
rule if always followed. Let men make 
peace their prime object; resolve to 
love all who are Christians, and it will 
be an infallible guage by which to mea- 
sure the arguments.of those who seek 
to promote alienations and conteations. 

18. Serve not. Obey not. Though 
they are professedly, yet they are not 
his real friends and followers. J Bus 
their owr. belly. Their own lusts 3 
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19 For your obedience is 
come * abroad unto all men. J 
am glad therefore on your be- 
half, but yet I would have you 


a c.1.8. } Matt.10.16, 


their own private interests; they do 
this to obtain support. The authors 
of parties and divisions, in church and 
state, have this usually in view. It is 
for the indulgence of some earthly ap- 
petite; to obtain office or property ; or 
to gratify the love of dominion. 7-And 
by good words. Mild, fair, plausible 
speeches; with an appearance of great 
sincerity, and regard for the truth, 
Comp. Col. ii. 4. 2 Pet. iii. 3. Men 
who cause divisions commonly make 
great pretensions to peculiar love of 
truth and orthodoxy ; and put on the 
appearance of great sincerity, sanctity, 
and humility. { And fair speeches. 
Greek (wacyias), eulogy, praise, flattery. 
This is another very common art. 
Flattery is one of the most powerful 
means of forming parties in the church; 
and a little special attention, or promise 
of an office, or commendation for talents 
or acquirements, will secure many to 
the purposes of party, whom no regard 
for truth or orthodoxy could influence 
a moment. {| Deceive the hearts of 
the simple. The minds of the unsus- 
pecting, or those who are without 
guile (réy dxuxay). The apostle means 
to designate those who are simple- 
hearted, without any disposition to de- 
ceive others themselves, and of course 
without any suspicions of the designs 
of others. He has thus drawn the art 
of making parties with the hand of a 
master. First there are smooth, plau- 
sible pretences, as of great love for 
truth. Then, an artful mingling of 
attentions and flatteries; and all this 
practised on the minds of the unsus- 
pecting, drawing their hearts ard 
affections towards themselves. Happy 
would it have been if the art had been 
confined to his own times, 

19. For your obedience, &c. ch.i.8. 
Your mild, obedient disposition to 
learn, and to obey the precepts of the 
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wise > unto that which is good, 

and * simple concerning evil. 
20 And the * God of peace 

shall ? bruise “ Satan under your 


1 or, harmless. 0.15.33. 2or, tread. d Gen.3.15. 


teachers of religion. { Iam glad, &, 
I rejoice that you evince such a dispo- 
sition. But he immediately adds, 
that this was just the temper to be im- 
posed upon, and cautions them against 
that danger. Wise unto that which 
is good. Evince understanding of that 
which is adapted to promote good and 
worthy ends. ] Simple concerning 
evil. Greek, harmless, Not disposed 
to do wrong; having no plan, and 
yielding to none of the allurements of 
evil. You have shown your wisdom 
in obeying the gospel. I would have 
you still evince wisdom towards every 
good design; but to be unacquainted 
with any plan of evil. Do not yield 
to those plans, or follow those who 
would lead you into them. 

20. And the God of peace. The 
God who promotes peace. ch. xv. 33. 
q Will bruise. The language here 
refers to the prediction in Gen. iii. 15. 
It here means to subdue, to gain the 
victory over. It denotes Paul’s confi- 
dence that they would gain the victory, 
and would be able to overcome all the 
arts of those who were endeavouring 
to sow discord and contention among 
them. J Satan. The word Satan is 
Hebrew, meaning originally an ac- 
cuser, a calumnator, and then an 
enemy. It is given to the prince of 
evil spirits from his enmity to God and 
men. He is here regarded as the 
author of all attempts to promote dis- 
cord in the church, by whomsoever 
those attempts were made. Hence they 
who attempt to produce divisions are 
called “his ministers.” 2 Cor. xi. 
15. God would disappoint their ma- 
lignant purposes, and promote the pre- 
valence of peace. Y The grace. The 
favour; the mercy, &c. The Lord 
Jesus is the Prince of peace (Isa. ix. 
6. Comp. Luke ii. 14. John xiv. 27), 
and this expression is a prayer to him, 
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feet shortly.® 'T he ® grace of our, the whole church, salutetl: you. 


Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 
Amen. 

21 ''imotheus my work fellow, 
and Lucius, andJason, and Sosi- 
pater, my kinsmen, salute you. 

22 I 'Fertius, who wrote this 
epistle, salute you in the Lord. 

23 Gaius * mine host, and of 
b 1Cor.16.23,&c. Rev.22.21. 


@ Rey.12.10. ¢ 1Cor. 


14. 3Jno 1, 


Erastus ¢ the chamberlain of the 
city saluteth you, and Quartus, 
a brother. 

24 The * grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all. 
Amen. 

25 Now / to him that is of 
power to establish you accord- 


d Acts19,22, e ver.20. f Eph,3,20, Jude 24. 


or an earnest wish expressed, that the 
design of his coming might be accom- 
plished in promoting the prevalence 
of order and peace. Comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 
¢3. Rev. xxii. 21. 

2Y. Timotheus. Timothy; to whom 
the epistles which bear his name were 
written. He was long the companion 
of Paul in his labours. Acts xvi. 1. 
{ Cor. xvi. 10... 2 Cor. i. 1.19. Phil. 
ih) 29 el, Nhessiaii. 2. dedi? 
Heb. xiii. 23. And Lucius. He 
is mentioned in Acts xiii. 1, as a pro- 
phet and teacher, a native of Cyrene. 
Nothing more is known of him. 
{ My kinsmen. ver. 7. 

22. I Tertius. Of Tertius nothing 
more is known than is mentioned here. 
{ IVho wrote this. It is evident that 
Paul employed an amanvensis to write 
this epistle, and perhaps he commonly 
did it. Tertius, who thus wrote it, joins 
with the apostle in affectionate saluta- 
tions to the brethren at Rome. To the 
epistle, Paul signed his own name, and 
added a salutation in his own hand- 
writing. Col. iv. 18, “The salutation 
by the hand of me Paul;” and in 2 
Thess. iii. 17, he says that this was 
done in every epistle. 1 Cor. xvi. 21. 
| In the Lord. As Christisn brethren. 

23. Gaius mine host. Who has re- 
ceived me into his house, and shown 
me hospitality. ‘The word host means 
one who entertains another at his own 
house without reward. { And of the 
whole church. Who has opened his 
house to entertain all Christians ; or to 
show hospitality to them all. He was 
baptized by Paul himself at Corinth 

1 “or. i. 14); and was so highly es- 


teemed by the church that John wrote 
an epistle to him. 3 John 1. He was 
probably a wealthy citizen of Corinth, 
who freely opened his house to enter- 
tain Christians, and for the purpose of 
religious worship. { Erastus. Erastus 
is mentioned (Acts xix. 22) as having 
been sent by Paul with Timothy into 
Macedonia. He is also mentioned (2 
Tim. iv. 20) as having resided at 
Corinth. | The chamberlain. <A 
chamberlain is properly an officer who 
has charge of a chamber, or of cham- 
bers. In England, the lord chamber- 
lain is the sixth officer of the crown, 
and has charge of the king’s lodgings, 
and wardrobe, &c. He has also an 
important rank on days of public so- 
lemnities, as the coronation day, &c. 
The word used here is commonly in 
the New Testament translated steward. 
It properly means one who has charge 
of domestic affairs, to previde for a 
family, to pay the servants, &c. In 
this place it means one who presided 
over the pecuniary affairs of the city 
and should have been translated the 
treasurer; the city treasurer; an 
office of trust and of some importance, 
showing that all who were converted 
at Corinth were not of the lowest rank. 
This is implied in 1 Cor. i. 26, “ Not 
many wise men, not many mighty, 
not many noble, are called,” implying 
that there were some such. | Quariua 
a brother. A fellow-Christian. 

25, Now to him. This and the 
two following verses are found in many 
manuscripts at the close of the xivth 
chapter. Its proper place, however, is 
here and the apostle thus concludes 


“a D 60.) 


ing to my gospel and the 
preaching of Jesus Christ, (ac- 
cording to the revelation? of 
the mystery, which was kept 


secret since the world began, 
e Eph.1.3, Col,1,26,27. 


the whole epistle with an ascription of 
praise. J Yo hem, &c. To God; be 
glory. ver. 20. { Isof power. Greek, 
Is able, who aas power. Eph. iii. 20. 
Jude 24, “Now unto him that is able 
to keep you from falling,’ &c. God 
only can keep Christians in the path 
of salvation; and it was well to bring 
that truth prominently into view at the 
close of the epistle. | To establish 
you. To strengthen and confirm you. 
{ According to my gospel. According 
to the gospel which I preach; the doc- 
trines which I have been defending in 
this epistle. It is called his gospel, not 
because he was the author of it, or be- 
cause others did not preach it also, but 
because he had been particularly de- 
fending it in this epistle. The doc- 
trines which he had advanced were 
just those which were fitted to strength- 
en and confirm them,—the doctrine of 
justification, of election, of perseve- 
rance, and of the protection and favour 
of God to both Jews and Gentiles. 
These were the doctrines which he 
had defended; and it might easily be 
shown that these are the doctrines that 
give stability to the Christian faith, 
hope, and love. {| And the preaching 
of Jesus Christ Not his personal 
preaching; but according to that preach- 
ing of which Christ is the author and 
the subject; and particularly, as the fol- 
lowing clause shows, to the doctrines 
by which the partition between the 
Jews and the Gentiles was broken 
down, and by which they were admit- 
ted to the same privileges and hopes. 
| According to the revelation. Ac- 
cording to the communication of that 
which has been so long concealed, but 
which is now made manifest. The 
word revelation refers to the publica- 
tion of the plan by the gospel. { Of 
the mystery. ‘The word mystery means 
properly that which 7s hidden or con- 
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26 But now is made mani- 
fest, and by the scriptures of 
the prophets, according to the 
commandment of the everlasting 


God, made known to all * na 
b Matt.28.19, 


cealed, and is thus applied to any doe- 
trine which was not before known. It 
does not mean necessarily that which 
is unintelligible; but that which had 
rot been before revealed. See Note 
to Matt. xiii, 11. The word here 
seems to refer to the principal doctrines 
of the gospel; its main truths, which 
had been concealed, especially from the 
entire gentile world, but which were 
now made known. { Which was kep! 
secret. Which were kept in silence 
(Greek, cerrynévcv), were not divulged 
or proclaimed. | Since the world be- 
gan. In all past times. This refers par- 
ticularly to the Gentiles. The Jews 
had some obscure intimations of these 
truths, but they were now made known 
to all the world. The phrase “ since 
the world began” is, in Greek, “in eter- 
nal times;” that is, in all past times, 
or, as we should say, they have been 
always concealed. 

26. But now is made manifest. 15 
revealed, or made known; that which 
was so long concealed is now divulged, 
i, e. God’s plan of saving men is now 
made known to all nations. 4 And 
by the Scriptures, &c. By the writ- 
ings of the prophets. The prophetic 
writings contained the doctrines, ob 
scurely indeed, but so as to be an im 
portant means of disseminating and 
confirming the truth that the Gentiles 
should be made acquainted with the 
gospel. ‘To those writings the apostle 
had repeatedly appealed in his defence 
of the proposition that the gospel was 
to be preached to the gentile world. 
ch. x. xi. xv. The prophctic writings, 
moreover, were extensively scattered 
among the gentile nations, and thug 
were readily appealed to in defence oi 
this position. Their writings being 
thus translated, and read, were an im- 
portant means of propagating the 
truths of the Christian religion. | Ac- 
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27 To God * only wise, be 
glory, through Jesus Christ, 


for ever. Amen. 
a1 Tim.1.17. Jude 25. 
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Written to the Romans from | 


Corinthus, ard sent by Phe: 
be, servant of the church at 
Cenchrea. 


corcéng to the commandment, &c. By 
his command through Jesus Christ; 
made known in the gospel of his Son. 
¥ The everlasting God. God who is 
eternal, and therefore unchanged. He 
who has indeed concealed this truth, 
but who has always intended that it 
should be revealed. {| Vo all nations. 
Matt. xxviii. 19 Comp. Col. i. 23. 
§ For the obedience of faith. To 
produce ebedience to the requirements 
of the gospel. See Note, ch.i. 5. 

27. To Gad only wise. The apos- 
tle here resumes the doxology which 
had been interrupted by the parenthesis. 
The attribute of wisdom is here brought 
: Into’ view, because it had been particu- 
larly displayed in this plan which was 
now revealed. It evinced, in an emi- 
nent degree, the wisdom of God. That 
wisdom was evinced in devising the 
plan; in adapting it to the renewing of 
the heart} the justification of the sinner ; 
his preservation, guidance, and sancti- 
fication ; and in the manner in which 
t23 divine attributes had all been seen 
to hexrmoruwe, All this the apostle had 


THE 


illustrated in the previous parts of the 


epistle ; and now, full of the convictions — 


of this wisdom, he desires that all the 
praise and honour should be to God. 
The tendency of the plan is to promote 
his glory. The obligation on all who 
are benefited by it is to give him 
praise. { Be glory. Praise ; honour. 
q Through Jesus Christ. By means 
of the work which Jesus Christ has 
performed ; through him now as media- 
tor and intercessor in the heavens. 

The subscription, “written to the 
Romans,” &c. is evidently added by 
some other hand, but by wnom is un- 
known. Paul assuredly would not 
write this to inform the Romans that 
it was sent by Phebe, whom he had 
just commended to their kindness. [It 
has been shown, moreover, that no 
reliance is to be placed on any of the 
subscriptions to the epistles. Some of 
them are known to be false. By whom 
they were added is unknown. In this 
case, however, the fact which it states 
is correct, that it was written frow 
Corinth, and sont ky Phebe. 


END 
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